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Univerſal, Hiſtorical, and Literary 


DICTIONAR V. 


C. 


JAELIUS AurELianus, or, as ſome have called 
him, Lucius Cælius Arianus, an ancient phyſician, 
and the only one of the ſect of the methodiſts, of 

Whom we have any remains, was of Sicca, a town 

of Numidia, in Africa. This we learn from the elder Pliny 

and we might almoſt have collected it, without any informa- 
tion at all, from his ſtile, which is very barbarous, and much 
reſembling that of the African writers. It is half Greek, 
half Latin, harſh, and difficult: yet ſtrong, maſculine, full 
of good ſenſe, and valuable for the matter it contains. It is 
frequently very acute and ſmart, eſpecially where he expoſes 
the errors of other phyſicians; and always nervous. What 
age Czlius Aurelianus flouriſhed in, we cannot determine, 
there being ſo profound a ſilence about it amongſt the an- 
cients : but it is very probable, that he lived before Galen, 
ſince it is not conceivable, that he ſhould mention, as he 
does, all the phyſicians before him, great as well as ſmall, 
and yet not make the leaſt mention of Galen. He was not 
only a careful imitator of Soranus, but alſo a ſtrenuous ad- 
vocate for him. He had read over very diligently the anci- 
ent phyſicians of all the ſects; and we are obliged to him 
for the knowledge of many dogmas, which are not to be 
found but in his books De celeribus & tardis paſſionibus. 

The beſt edition of theſe books is that publiſhed at Amſter- 
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4 CAESALPINUS. 
dam in the year 1722. He wrote, as he himſelf tells us, ſe- 

veral other works; but they are all periſhed. This how- 

ever, which has eſcaped the ruins of time and barbariſm, is 

highly valued, as being the only monument of the Medicina 

\ methodica, which is extant. He is allowed by all to be ad- 


mirable in the hiſtory and deſcription of diſeaſes. 


CASALPINUS (ANDREAS) an eminent philoſopher 

Bayle, and phyſician, was born at Arezzo, about the year 1159. 
After being long profeflor at Piſa, he became firſt phyſician 

to pope Clement VIII. It ſhould ſeem from a paſlage in 

his Quzſtiones peripateticæ, that he had ſome idea of the 

| circulation of the blood. The lungs, ſays he, drawing 

| the warm blood, thro' a vein [the pulmonary artery] 
„like the arteries, out of the right ventricle of the heart, 
and returning it by an anaſtomoſis to the venal artery [the 
« pulmonary vein] which goes to the left ventricle of the 
heart, the cool air, being in the mean time let in thro' the 
& canals of the aſpera arteria, which are extended along 
ce the venal artery, but do not communicate with it by in- 
& ofculations, as Galen imagined, cools it only by touch- 
| - „ ing. To this circulation of the blood out of the right 
6 ventricle of the heart thro' the lungs into its left ven- 
&« tricle, what appears upon diſſection anſwers very well: 
<« for there are two veſſels which end in the right ventri- 
& cle, and two in the left: but one only carries the blood 
© in, the other ſends it out, the membranes being con- 
<« trived for that purpoſe.” His treatiſe De plantis entitles 
| him to a place among the capital writers in botany ; for he 
| there makes the diſtribution of plants into a regular method, 
formed on their natural ſimilitude, as being the moſt ſafe 
| and the moſt uſeful for helping the memory and diſcovering 
*General their virtues, Yet, which is very ſurprizing, it was not 

Dit, followed, nor even underſtood, for near a hundred years. 

The reſtorer of method was Robert Moriſon, the firſt pro- 

feſſor of botany at Oxford. Cæſalpinus died at Rome, Feb. 

23, 1603. His Hortus ficcus, conſiſting of 768 dried ſpeci- 

mens paſted on 266 large pages, is ſtill in being. The titles 

of his writings are, Kr f, five ſpeculum artis medicæ Hip- 

n pocraticum De plantis libri xvi. cum appendice; printed at 
Der- ca * Florence in 158 37 De metallicis libri iii. Quæſtionum medi- 
4 _ carum libri ii. De medicamentorum facultatibus libri ii. Praxis 
univerſæ megicinz,, Demonum inveſtigatio peripatetica. Quæ- 


| 
| 
| 


ſtionum peripateticarum libri v.. 
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AES AR. 3 
CESAR (Jorius) a learned civilian, was born [A] near 

Tottenham in Middleſex, in the year 1557. He took the 
degree of bachelor of arts, May 17, 1575, as a member Biogr. Brit. 
of Magdalen-hall, Oxford; and went afterwards to ſtudy Wood, Fafti, 
in the univerſity of Paris; where, in the beginning of 1581, _ *. O 
he was created doctor of the civil law ; to which degree he Biogr, Bale 
was alſo admitted in 1583 at Oxford, and two years after 
became doctor of the canon law. In the reign of queen Eliza- Ibid, 
beth, he was. maſter; of requeſts, judge of the high court 


of admiralty, and maſter of St. Catherine's hoſpital near 
the Tower. Upon king James's acceſſion, he was knighted 
by that prince at Greenwich. He was alſo conſtituted chan- Ibid. 


cellor, and under-treaſurer of the exchequer, and, on the 
5th of July 1607, ſworn of his majeſty's privy council. 

He obtained a reverſionary grant of the office of maſter Ibid, 
of the rolls, and ſucceeded to it on the 1ſt 'of October 
1614; upon which he reſigned his place of chancellor of 
the exchequer. He was continued privy councellor by king 
Charles I. and appears to have been alſo cuſtos rotulorum 
of the county of Hertford. Fuller ſays, he was chancellor camden's 
of the duchy of Lancaſter. He died April 28, 1639, in annals of 
the 79th year of his-age, and lies buried in the church of ang Jn 
Great St. Helen within Biſhopſgate, London, under a 0" 
monument deſigned by himſelf ; which is in form of a deed, 
and made to reſemble rufled parchment, in alluſion to his 
office, as maſter of the rolls. He was a man of great 
ere and integrity, and remarkable for his extenſive 
bounty and charity to all perſons of worth, or that were in 


want. He made his grants to all perſons double kindneſs 


by expedition, and cloathed (as Lloyd expreſſes it) his very 
denials in ſuch robes of courtſhip, that it was not obviouſſy 
diſcernable, whether the requeſt or denial were moſt decent. 
He was alſo very cautious of promiſes, leſt, becoming un- 
able to perform them, he might multiply his enemies, whilſt 
he intended to create friends. Beſides, he obſerved that 
great perſons eſteem better ſuch perſons they have done 


LA] His father Cæſar Adelmar, 
(or Dalmarius, Dalmare, or Athel- 
mer) phyſician to queen Mary and 
queen Elizabeth, was lineally de- 
ſcended from Adelmar count of 


* Genoa and admiral of France in the 


reign of Charles the great, A.D.896. 
This Cæſar Adelmar's mother was 
daughter to the duke de Ceſarini, 


from whom he, had the name of 
Cæſar, which name Mary I. queen 
of England ordered to be continued 
to his any and his father was 
Peter Maria Dalmarius, of the city 


of Trevigio in — doctor of 


laws, ſprung from thoſe of his name 
_ at Cividad del Friuli. Biogr. 
cles © 8 
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C KES AR. 
_ courteſies to, than thoſe they have received great civi- 
ities from; looking upon this as their diſparagement, the 
other as their glory [BJ. There is an entertaining ſtory that 
has a relation to fm mentioned by lord Clarendon, as fol- 
lows. Sir Julius Cæſar was then maſter of the rolls, [in 
« the reign of king Charles I.] and had inherent in his of- 
te fice the indubitable right and diſpoſition of the fix 
« clerks places, all which he had for many years, upon any 
ce yacancy, beſtowed to ſuch perſons, as he thought fit. One 


of thoſe places was become void, and defigned by 


the old. man to his ſon Robert Cæſar, a lawyer of 
« a good name, and exceedingly beloved. Weſton earl of 
e Portland, lord treaſurer (as he was vigilant in ſuch caſes) 
c had procured the king to ſend a meſſage to the maſter ' 
of the rolls, expreſsly forbidding him to diſpoſe of that 
&« fix clerk's place, till his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be fur- 
ther made known to him. It was the firſt command of 
«© that kind that had been heard of, and was felt by the 


„ old man _ ſenſibly. He was indeed very old, and had 


© outlived moſt of his friends; fo that his age was an ob- 
« jection againſt him; many perſons of quality being dead, 


who had, for recompence of ſervice, procured the rever- 


ce fjon of his office. The treaſurer found it no hard mat- 
cc ter, ſo far to terrify him, that (for the king's ſervice as was 
cc pretended) he admitted for a fix clerk a perſon recom- 
“ mended by him (Mr. Fern a dependant upon him) who 
<« paid fix thoufand pounds ready money; which, poor man] 
c he lived to repent in a jayl. This work being done, at 
c the charge of the poor old man, who had been a privy 
< counſellor from the entrance of king James, had been 
c chancellor of the exchequer, and ſerved in other offices; 
ce the depriving him of his right made a great noiſe: and 
the condition of his ſon (his father being not likely to 
<« live to have the diſpoſal of another office in his power) 
<« who, as was ſaid before, was generally beloved, and 


c eſteemed, was argument of youu compaſſion ; and was 


« livelily, and ſucceſsfully repreſented to the king himſelf ; 


who was graciouſly pleaſed to promiſe, that, if the old 


<« man chanced to die before any other of the ſix clerks, 
<« that office, when it ſhould fall, ſhould be conferred on his 
« ſon, whoſoever ſhould ſucceed him as maſter of the rolls; 


[B]Sir Julius Cæſar's manuſcripts pounds, after being refuſed by a 
were {old by publick auction in ſun- cheeſemonger, as not clean enough 


dry lots at London, in December for his purpoſe to ſerve for waſte 
1757, for upwards of five hundred paper. 


& which 
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= « which might well be provided for : and the lord treafurer 
he «e obliged himſelf (to expiate the jury) to procure ſome 
lat « declaration to that purpoſe, under his majeſty's ſign ma- 
51 « nual ; which, however eaſy to be done, he long forgot, 
in ce or neglected. One day, the earl of Tullibardin, who was 
bf. „ nearly allied to mr. Cæſar, and much his friend, being 
ſix ce with the treaſurer, paſſionately aſked him, whether he had 
ny 8 © done that buſineſs? To whom he anſwered with a ſeeming 
ne <© trouble, that he had forgotten it, for which he was hear- 
by Bm © tily ſorry; and if he would give him a little note in 
of „ writing, for a memorial, he would put it among thoſe 
of © which he would diſpatch with the king that afternoon. 
es) „The earl preſently writ in a little paper, Remember 
ter © « Czfar: and gave it to him; and he put it into that 
nat © little pocket, where, he ſaid, he kept all his memorials 
i- 3 „which were firſt to be tranſacted. Many days paſſed, and 
of © Czſar never thought of. At length, when he changed 
he his cloaths, and he who waited on him in his cham- 
ad | © ber, according to cuſtom, brought him all the notes and 
3b- <« papers found in thoſe he had left off, which he then 
ad, commonly peruſed ; when he found this little billet, in 
er- Which was only written Remember Cæſar, and which he 
at- had never read before, he was exceedingly confounded, 
das „ and knew not what to make or think of it. He ſent for 
m- © his boſom friends, and after a ſerious and melancholic 
ho “ deliberation, it was agreed, that it was the advertiſement 


<« of ſome friend, who durſt not own the diſcovery ; that 
it could ſignify nothing, but that there was a conſpi- 
<« racy againſt his life, by his many and mighty enemies: 
c and they all knew Cæſar's fate, by contemning- or ne- | 
ce glecting ſuch animadverſions.” Therefore they adviſed him Biogr. Brit, 
to pretend to be indiſpoſed, that he might not ſtir abroad 
all that day, and that none might be admitted to him but 
perſons of undoubted affection : and that at night ſome ſer- , 
vants ſhould watch with the porter. Shortly after, the 
<« earl of Tullibardin aſking him, whether he had remem- 
cc bered Cæſar? the treaſurer quickly recollected the ground 
of his perturbation, and could not forbear imparting it to 
6 his friends, and ſo the whole jeſt came to be diſcoyered.? , © _ - \ 
. wes ay AP 
CAGLIARI (PAur) a moſt excellent painter, was born _- 2 -- /4-/4 2 
at Verona in the year 1532. Gabriel Cagliari, his father, 
was a ſculptor ; and Antonio Badile, his uncle, was his ma- 
ſter in painting. He was not only eſteemed the beſt of all 
the Lombard painters, but for his copious and admirable in- 
| B 3 vention, 


CAGLIART 
vention, for the grandeur and mn of his compoſition, for 
the beauty and perfection of his draperies, and for his noble 


_ ornaments of architecture, ſtiled by the Italians Ib pittor fe- 


Freſnoy, &c. 


Vies de Pe- 
intres. 


lice, The happy painter. He drew his firſt pieces at Mantua, 
and ſome other cities in Italy; but meeting with more em- 
ployment at Venice, he ſettled there; and the beſt of his works 
were made, after he returned thither from Rome, and had 
ſtudied the antique. There is ſcarce a church in Venice, 
which has not ſome piece or other of his; and De Piles ſays, 
that his picture of the marriage at Cana, in the church of 
5 St. George, is to be diſtinguiſned from his other works, as 
& being not only the triumph of Paul Veroneſe, but almoſt 
& the triumph of painting itſelf. When the ſenate ſent Gri- 
mani, procurator of St. Mark, to be their embaſſador at Rome, 
Paul attended him, but did not. ſtay long, having left ſome 
pieces at Venice unfiniſhed. Philip II. king of Spain, ſent for 
him to paint the Eſcurial, and made him great offers; but Paul 
excuſed himſelf from leaving his on country, where his re- 

utation Was ſo well eſtabliſhed, that moſt of the princes of 
— ordered their ſeveral embaſſadors, to procure ſome- 
thing of his hand at any rate. He was a perſon of a noble 
ſpirit, uſed to go richly dreſſed, and generally wore a gold 
chain, which Rad been preſented to him by the procurators 
of St. Mark, as a prize he won from ſeveral artiſts his com- 
petitors. He had a great idea of his profeſſion, having been 
often heard to ſay, that it was a gift from heaven; that to 


judge of it well, a man muft underſtand abundance of 


things; and, what gives us the higheſt opinion of his moral 
make, that the ſovereign quality of a true painter is —_ 
and integrity of manners. He was highly eſteemed by all 


the principal men in his time; and ſo much admired by the 


great maſters, as well his contemporaries, as thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded him, that Titian himſelf uſed to ſay, he was the or- 
nament of his profeſſion. And Guido Reni being aſked, 


which of the maſters his predeceſſors he would chooſe to be, 


were it in his power, after Raphael and Corregio, named 
Paul Veroneſe; whom he always called his Paolino. He 
died of a fever at Venice, in the year 1588, and had a tomb 
and a ſtatue of braſs erected in the church of St. Sebaſtian. 
Paul left great wealth to his two ſons, Gabriel and 
Charles, who were painters, and lived very happily together. 
They joined in finiſhing ſeveral pieces left imperfe& by their 
father; and followed his manner ſo cloſely in other excellent 


works of their own, that the connoifſeurs do not eaſily di- 


ſtinguiſn 


at Cajeta, a town in the n er of Naples. 


A ee 
ſtinguiſt them from thoſe of Paul's hand. Charles had a 
very fine genius for painting, and at eighteen years of age 
had done ſome rare pieces. Tis thought, if he had lived, 
that he would have exceeded his father; but contracting an 
impoſtume in his breaſt, by applying too intenſely to his pro- 
feſſion, he died of it in the year 1596, when he was only 
twenty ſix years old. Gabriel had no great genius for paint- 
ing ; and therefore, after his brother's deceaſe, applied him- 
ſelf to merchandize. Yet he did not quite lay aſide his pen- 
cil, but made a conſiderable number of portraits, and ſome 


hiſtory-pieces of a very good guſto. He died of the plague 


in the year 1631, aged 63. 


There was alſo Benedict Cagliari, a painter and ſculptor, 
who was Paul's brother, and lived and ſtudied with him. 
He aſſiſted him, and afterwards his ſons, in finiſhing ſeveral 
of their compoſitions ; but eſpecially in painting architecture, 
in which he chiefly delighted. His ſtile in painting was like 
his brother's; and not being ambitious enough of fame to 
keep his productions ſeparate, they are in a great meaſure 
confounded with Paul's. He practiced for the moſt part in 
freſco; and ſome of his beſt pieces are in chiaro-obſcuro. 
He poſſeſſed moreover. a tolerable ſtock of learning, was 
ſomething of a poet, and had a peculiar talent in ſatyr. He 
died, aged fixty, in the year 1598. i 
 CATETAN, a cardinal, was born in the year 1469, 

His proper 
name was Thomas de Vio; but he took that of Cajetan 
from the place of his nativity. He was entered of the order 
of St. Dominic, of which he became an illuſtrious orna- 
ment; and having taken a doctor's degree, when he was a- 
bout two and twenty years of age, he taught philoſophy and 


divinity firſt at Paris, and afterwards at Rome. He went 


regularly through all the honours of his order, till he was 
made general of it, which office he exerciſed for ten years. 
He defended the authority of the pope, which ſuffered great- 
ly at the council of Nice, in a work entitled, Of the power 
of the pope; and for his zeal upon this occaſion, he was 
made biſhop of Cajeta. Then he was raiſed to the archie- 
piſcopal ſee of Palermo; and in the year 1517, made a car- 
dinal by pope Leo X. The year after he was ſent a legate 
into Germany, to quell the commotions, which Luther had 
raiſed by the oppoſition he had given to Leo's indulgences; 


but Luther, being under the particular protection of Frede- 
rie, elector of Saxony, ſet him at defiance; and though, in 
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Sixtus Sen. 
Bibl. 


Hitt. Crit, 
du V. T. 
Fiv. i. Fe 
70. 


c ATE TAN. 
obedience to the cardinal's ſummons, he repaired to Augf- 
burg, yet he rendered his endeavours of none effect. Caje- 
tan was employed in ſeveral other negotiations and tranſ- 
actions, being not only a man of letters, but having a pecu- 


_ liar turn for buſineſs; and at length died, in the year 1534, 


when he was ſixty five years and twenty nine days old. 

Sixtus Senenſis tells us, that he was a moſt ſubtle logi- 
cian, an admirable philoſopher, and an incomparable divine. 
He wrote commentaries upon Ariſtotle's philoſophy, and 
upon Thomas Aquinas's theology. He gave a literal tran- 
lation of all the books of the Old and New Teſtaments 
from the originals, excepting Solomon's ſong, and the Pro- 
phets, which he had begun, but did not live to proceed far 
in; and the Revelations of St. John, which he deſignedly 
omitted, ſaying, that to explain them, . it was neceſlary for a 
man to be endued, not with parts and learning, but with the 
ſpirit of propheſy. Father Simon's account of him, as a 
tranſlator of the Bible, is critical and hiſtorical. © Cardinal 
«© Cajetan, ſays he, was very fond of tranſlations of the 


Bible purely literal ; being perſuaded, that the ſcripture 


& could not be tranſlated too literally, it being the word of 
£6 God, to which it is expreſsly forbid either to add or di- 
F miniſh any thing. This cardinal, in his preface to the 
ce Pſalms, largely explains the method he obſerved in his 
& tranſlation of that book; and he affirms, that although 
$ he knew nothing of the Hebrew, yet he had tranſlated 
6“ part of the Bible word for word from it. For this pur- 
% poſe he made uſe of two perſons, who underſtood the lan- 
& puage well, the one a Jew, the other a Chriſtian, whom 
66“ he deſired to tranſlate the Hebrew words exactly accor- 
6 ding to the letter and grammar, although their tranſla- 
s tion might appear to make no ſenſe at all. I own, ſays 
< he, that my interpreters were often ſaying to me, this He- 
be brew diction is literally ſo, but then the ſenſe will not be 
8c clear, unleſs it be changed fo : to whom I, when I heard 
$ all the different ſignifications, conſtantly replied, never 
& trouble yourſelves To the ſenſe, if it does not appear to 
F* you, becauſe it is not your buſineſs to expound, but to 
64 interpret: do you interpret it exactly as it lies, and leave 
$< to the expoſitors the care of making ſenſe of it.” Cardinal 
Pallavicini, who looked upon this opinjon of Cajetan's as 
too bold, ſays, that Cajetan, „ who has ſucceeded to the 
“ admiration of the whole world in his other works, gat 
e no reputation by what he did upon the Bible, becauſe he 

Rs e e « followed 
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vc followed the prejudices of thoſe, who ſtuck cloſe to the Hit. of 


s the other tranſlators of the Bible, but would only have 


Gonvil hall in Cambridge upon the twelfth of Septem- 


gree at the regular times; and was choſen fellow of his Billiotheca 


wrote a great many books in Latin, among which were, 
I. De ephemera Britannica, 2. De antiquitate Cantabri- fe 


tiquis Britanniz” urbibus. 5“ De annalibus collegii Gone- 


villi & Caii. Beſides theſe original worksp he tranſlated a Hi X a4 
good part of Galen and Celſus into Latin, and made large an- > 4 


bas a monument in the chapel, with 'this inſcription, Fui reign of / 5 


af 
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& Hebrew grammar.“ But father Simon is of opinion, that . 6 
he ** may in ſome meaſure be juſtified : for he did not, ſays 
5 he, pretend to condemn the ancient Latin tranſlator, or 


„ tranſlations of the Bible to be made from the original as 
«+ literally as can be, becauſe there are only theſe originals, 
& which can be called the pure word of God; and becauſe 
« jn tranſlations, which are not literal, there are alwa 
<« ſome things limited, which do not thoroughly expreſs he 
„original.“ | 28 | ; 

_ CAIUS, or Karts, (dr. Joan) a very eminent Eng- 
liſh phyſician, was born at Norwich upon the ſixth of Octo- 
ber, in the year 1510, and after he had been well inſtituted 
in the belles lettres at a ſchool in that city, was ſent to 


ber, 1529. He took a bachelor and maſter of arts de- Tanner: 
college in the year 1533. To accompliſh himſelf as much — 
as poſſible in his profeſſion, he formed a ſcheme of travel 
ing; and in the year, 1539, ſet out for Italy, making 
France, and Flanders, and Germany in his road. He ftu- 
died at the univerſity of Padua under John Baptiſt Monta- 
nus, and took a doctor of phyſick's degree there, in the | 
year 1541, He returned to England in the year 1544 ; and | 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo greatly by his learning and uncom- | 
mon ſkill in his profeſſion, that 4 became at length phyſi · | 
cian to king Edward VI. and was afterwards continued in 1 
that place by the queens Mary and Elizabeth, till the year | 
1568, when he was turned out, as it is ſaid, upon a ſuſpi- 
cion of being too much attached to the popiſh religion. He | 
| 
| 


gienſis academiz, . De canibus Britannicis. 4. De an- | 
2 He) 


notations upon thoſe authors. He died at Cambridge in the? / | 
ear 1573, when he was in his grand climacterick ; and at le, "1 
is death gave his eſtate to build a new college to Gonvil HY | 
hall, and to maintain ſome ſtudents therein. This houſe isi ie. 


now called Gonvil and Kayes college, where the founder Cunblen's f 


queen 
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Eo : CAL AMY. | 
There was alſo another John Caius, who lived ſomewhat 
- earher, and was poet laureat to Edward IV. This Caius 
traveled alſo into Italy, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome 
literary labours; particularly by a tranſlation from the Latin 
of the Hiſtory of the ſiege of the iſle of Rhodes, which he 
dedicated to that king. litt dil n 
Tanner, &c., There was likewiſe Thomas Caius, a Lincolnſhire man, 
who, as Anthony Wood tells us, „was an eminent Latiniſt, 
« Grecian, poet, orator, excellent for all kinds. of worth, 
and at length Antiquitatum Oxonienſium plane helluo.” 
Athen. He was brought up at Oxford, and elected fellow of All 
Oxon. Souls college in the year 1525. He was made regiſter of 
the univerſity, which place he quitted about the year 1530, 
upon his becoming domeſtic chaplain to John Longland, bi- 
Tanner. Jhop of Lincoln. In the year 1559, he was made a preben+ 
duaary of Sarum, and maſter of Univerſity college in Ox- 
ford in the year 1561. All which preferments, together with 
the rectory of Tredington in Worceſterſhire, to which he 
* was preſented in the year 1563, he held to the day of his 
death; and this happened in his lodge at Univerſity college 
Wood, Kc. in May 1572. He wrote Aſſertio antiquitatis Oxonienſis a- 
cademiz, which he finiſhed in ſeven days, and preſented it 
in manuſcript to queen Elizabeth at Oxford, upon her being 
entertained by the univerſity, in September 1566. A copy 
of this work coming to the hands of John Caius, the phyſi- 
cian abovementioned, he wrote an anſwer to it in his book, 
intitled, De antiquitate Cantabrigienſis academiæ, and pub- 
liſhed them both together in the year 1568, under the name 
of Londinenſis, and in 1574, under the name of John Cai- 
us. Thomas Caius wrote a reply, as Wood tells us, ſoon 
after the firſt edition of his Aſſertio was publiſhed, entitled, 
Examen judicii Cantabrigienſis cujuſdam, qui ſe Londinen- 
fem dicit, nuper de &rigine utriuſque academiæ lati: but this 
was never printed. Thomas Caius tranſlated into Engliſh, 
at the requeſt of queen Catharine Parr, Eraſmus's paraphraſe 
on St. Mark: alſo from Engliſh into Latin, the ſermons of 
Longland biſhop of Lincoln ; from Greek .into Latin, Ari- 
ſtotle's book De mirabilibus mundi, Euripides's tragedies, 
Iſocrates's Nicocles, &c. &, - © 


- 


CALAMY (Epuvvp) an eminent preſbyterian divine, 
Gen, Dit, was born at London, in February 1600, and educated at 
Pembroke-hall in Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1619, and that of bachelor of divinity 


- 
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in 1632. His attachment to the Afiti-arminian party hin b. 


deted him from obtaining: a fellowſhip; when his 

entitled him to it; but he was at length choſen t 

ſocius of that college. Dr. Felton biſhop of Ely took him 
afterwards into the number of His chaplains. In this ations; 


he purſued his ſtudies with great vigour, employing thefein 


ſixteen hours a day. He was preſented by that relate to 


the vicatage of St. Mary's, in'dwaff hamprior in Cambridge Ibis, 


ſhire; which he reſigned; on being choſen,- after dt. Felton 
deatly (which happened in 1626) to be lecturer of St. £d# 
mundſpury in Suffolk. Here he continued ten 'ytars 3 
ant is {aid by ſome writers to have been a very ſtrict confots 
miſt: but when biſhop Wren's articles, and the book of 
Spots came to be inſiſted on; he thought it his duty to aboid 


cotiforming for the future, and apologlzed for his former cn Ibia. 
duct in a recantation and retractation ſermon, preached at 


Bury. After this, he was preſented by the earl of Effex: tg 


the tectory of Rochford in Eſſex. Upon the death of dt: 
 btoughton, he was choſen miniſter of St. Mary Aldermanbury; 


which brought him up to London in 1639; In July tlie 
ſame year, he was incorporated into the univerſity ef Ox- 


ford. Upon the opening of the long parliament, in Novents Biogr, Brie, 


ber 1640, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in defence of the preſby+ 
terian cauſe, and had a principal hand in writing the famous 
dmectymnuus, which, himſelf ſays, gave the firſt deadly 
blow tb epiſcopacy. The authors of this tract were five; 
the initial letters of whoſe names compoſe the word Smet 
ymnuus, viz, Stephen Marſhal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas 
Yours, Matthew Newcomen, and William Sputftew. | It 


was publiſhed at London in 164.1 in quarts,” and entitled, an 
anſwer to a book entitled, An humble remenſtrancè: in 


which the ériginal ef liturgy and epiſcopacy is diſcuſſed, 
and queries pfpounded- concerning both; the parity ef bi- 
ſhops and preſbyters in ſcripture demonſtrated; the” o 
ſion of their ithparity in antiquity” diſcovered ; the diſpajts 
ty of the antient and our modern biſhops manifeſted" the 
antiquity of ruling elders in the "church vindicated, the 
telatieal church boutided, Written by Smectymnuus. The 
mectymnuus is mentioned by biſnop Wilkins, in his diſeurſe 


concerning the gift of preaching, as a capital work againſt epiſa Gen, Dit. 


copacy: In 1641 the houſe of lords appeinted mr. Calamy ts 
he ener of the ſub-comitijttee for centideting of ways to 
aceommodate ceclefiaſtical affairs; © i which,” ſays dr. Ca- 
lamy, in his Acesuft of _ ttiefnbers,'**things were ”_ 
er into a very hopeful poſture; but ino whole deſign was poi 


« 
Fel 


ht 
ed 


| 
ö 
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by bringing into the houſe the bill againſt biſhops,” &. Dr. 
| | Heplin's account of this matter, in the Hiſtory of the preſby- 
| | | terians, is in theſe words. Though a convocation were 
[| cel at that time ſitting, yet to increaſe the miſeries of a fall - 
ce ing church, it was permitted that a private meeting ſhould 
| | be held in the deanery of Weſtminſter, to which ſome 
4 c orthodox and conformable divines were called, as a foil 
4 ta tbe reſt, which generally were of preſbyterian or pu- 
Le xitan principles. By them it was propoſed that many 
6 paſſages in the liturgy ſhould be expunged, and others 

1 tc altered for the worſe, That deceney and reverence. in 
1 <« officiating God's: public ſervice ſhould be brought within 
1 cc the compaſs of innovations: that; doftrinal : calviniſm 
«ſhould be entertained in all parts of the church; and all 
their ſabbath ſpeculations, though contrary to Calvin's 
<. judgment, ſuperadded to it. But before any thing could 
"ll $5; be concluded in thoſe weighty matters, the commons ſet 
| cc their bill on foot againſt root and branch, for putting 
1 C down: all biſhops and cathedral churches, which put a 

<<. period to that meeting without doing any thing.” 


nad. Calamy was afterwards: an active; member of the aſſembly 


of divines, and often ordered to preach before the parliament, 
He was at the ſame time one of the Cornhill lecturers, and his 
miniſterial abilities procured him a very great intereſt in the 
city of London. His preaching was attended not only by his 
own pariſh, but by other eminent citizens, and even perſons 
of quality. He was a ſtrenuous oppoſer of the ſectaries, 
and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevent thoſe violences 
which were committed after the king was brought from the 

Biogr. Brit. Ile of Wight. The repreſentation; of the London miniſters 
to the general and his council of war, preſented Jan, 18, 

648, (which Collier in his Church Hiſtory ſtyles an in- 

ce of handſome plain- dealing, and a hold reprimand of 
1 a victorious army) was drawn up to enforce what mr, Cala- 
|. my, and ſome other miniſters of the ſame perſuaſion, had 

| delivered in two conferences, the firſt iwith- the general and 
his council, the ſecond with the chief. officers, of the army. 
In Cromwell's time he lived as privately as he could. The 
1 | following ſtory, which Harry Neville, who was one of the 
|| | council of ſtate, aſſerted of his-own-.knowledge, is a proof 


| that he did not approve. of his uſurpation. Cromwell 
| having a deſign to ſet up himſelf, and bring the crown 
| | << upon his own; head, ſent for ſome of the chief city di- 


vines, as if he made it a matter of conſcience, to be de- 
termined by their advice. Among theſe was the leading 
wel 2 # 5 | | (e mr. 


Cc AL AMT. 

« mr. Calamy, who very boldly oppoſed the project of 
« Cromwell's ſingle government, and offered to prove it 
« both unlawful and impracticable. Cromwell anſwered 
c readily upon the firſt head of unlawful; and appealed to 


e the ſafety of the nation being the ſupreme law: But, 


„ ſays he, pray, mr. Calamy, why impracticable ? He re- 
ce plied; Oh it is againſt the voice of the nation; there 
„ will be nine in ten againſt you. Very well, ſays Crom- 
« well; but what if I (ould diſarm the nine, and put the 


6 buſineſs ?”? Bs | 
When a favourable opportunity offered, he was very aſſi- 


* ſword in the tenth man's hand, would not that do the Biogr, Brie. | 


duous to procure the return of Charles II. and actually ia. 


preached before the parliament .the day they voted the 
king's reſtoration, and was one of the divines ſent over to 


compliment him in Holland. In June 1660, he was 


made one of his majeſty's chaplains, and was offered the 
biſhoprick of Coventry and Litchfield ; which he refuſed. It 
was ſaid in the ow on this occaſion (as we are told by mr. 
Baxter in his Reliquiz) that if mr. Calamy ſhould ac- 


e cept of a biſhoprick, who had preached and written and 


« done ſo much againſt epiſcopacy, never preſbyterian 
&« would be truſted for his fake: ſo the clamour was very 
ce loud againſt his acceptance of it.“ | 

Mr. Calamy was one of the commiſſioners for the confe- 
rence at the Savoy. He was turned out of his cure. of St. 
Mary Aldermanbury, on St. Bartholomew's day in 1662, 
for nonconformity. On the Zoth of Auguſt following, he 
preſented a petition to the king, praying that he might be 


permitted to continue in the exerciſe of his miniſterial office. 


Next day the matter being debated in council, his majeſty 
was pleaſed to ſay, that he intended an indulgence, if it were 
at all feaſible : but dr. Sheldon, biſhop of London, in a 
warm ſpeech, declared, That it was now too late to think 
<« of ſuſpending the execution of the act of uniformity, for 
e that he had already, in obedience to it, ejected ſuch of his 
« clergy, as would not comply with it, on the Sunday be- 
© fore; that the ſuſpenſion of the ſacred authority of this 
« Jaw would render the legiſlature ridiculous and contemp- 
ce tible; and if the importunity of ſuch diſſaffected people 


« were a ſufficient reaſon to humour them, neither the 
church nor ſtate would ever be free from diſtractions and 


* convulſions.” So that, upon the whole, it was carried, 
that no indulgence ſhould be granted. Mr. Calamy remain- 


£d however in his pariſh, and came conſtantly to _ 
2 | 4 
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14 CALAM T. 
On Sunday, December 28, 1662, the expected preacher not 
coming in due time, ſome of the principal perſons in the 
pariſh prevailed upon mr. Calamy to ſupply his place. Cer- 
tain paſſages in his ſermon on this occaſion gave ſo much of- 
fence [A], that he was committed to Newgate, by the lord 
mayor's warrant, for contempt of the act of uniformity; 
but in a few days the king diſcharged him. The ſight of 
London in aſhes, which he lived to ſee, broke his heart: 
he died October 29, 1666. " 

Though a very learned man, he was a plain and prac- 

_ tical preacher, and delivered his ſentiments very freely of 
Abridgment the greateſt men; of which his grandſon, (after telling us 
- N that mr. Calamy had the greateſt intereſt at the time of 
© 1. o. the reſtoration, at court, in the city, and country, of any 
of the miniſters, but ſawy whither things were — gives 

the following inſtance: having occaſion, when general 
Monk was his auditor in his own church, a little after the 
reſtoration, on a ſacrament day, to ſpeak of filthy lucre: 
« And why (ſaid he) is it called filthy, but becauſe it makes 
<< men do baſe and filthy things? Some men will betray three 
c kingdoms for filthy lucre's ſake.” Saying which, he threw 
his handkerchief, which he uſually waved up and down 
"whilſt he was preaching, towards the | geo pew. Be- 
ſides publiſhing ſeveral ſermons preached by him on public 
occaſions, and ſome others on practical ſubjects, he had a 
hand in drawing up the Vindication of the preſbyterial go- 
vernment 'and miniſtry, printed in 1650, and the Jus di- 
vinum miniſterii evangelici Anglicani, printed in 1654. He 
was twice married. By his firſt wife he had a ſon and a 
daughter, and by his ſecond ſeven children. | 


Lay 


[A] One of them was this.“ You © read that among the Romans, 
© have had three famous ſucceſſors, © when any man was accuſed for 
« dr. Taylor for ſeven years; dr, © his life, all his relations put on 
e Stoughton for ſeven years, and “ mourning apparel, and they fol- 
« myſelf; I have been with you © lowed him to his trial in mourn- 

“ almoſt. four and twenty years; ing, thereby to ſhew their love 
& and may not God now unchurch „ to the party in danger. Now 
& you, by ſuffering you to want a * did you love the goſpel, the mi- 
« faithful miniſter to go in and out * niſters of the goſpel, and the 
& before you! This is one reaſon, „ ordinances of Chriſt, you would 
£ upon which account I may ſafe- * all put on mourning, and lament 
4 ly ſay, the ark of God is in dan- for the goſpel, the ark of God, 
« ger, and Aldermanbury may * that is in danger : and becauſe 
& truly. fear the loſs of the ark.” you do not, it is a ſign you have 
Another paſſage ran thus: * IT „ no love forthe goſpel.” 
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_ CALAMY (BENJAMIN) an eminent divine and excel- 
lent preacher, was ſon of the preceding by a ſecond wife. 
From St. Paul's ſchool in London, where he was placed 
when very young, he was ſent to Catherine-hall, Cam- 
bridge, and ſucceſſively took the degrees of bachelor and 
maſter of arts. He became alſo fellow of that hall, and an 
eminent tutor. April 25, 1677, he was choſen miniſter of 


St. Mary Aldermanbury, and ſoon after appointed one of his 


majeſty's chaplains in ordinary. In 1680 he took his degree 
of doctor in divinity. In 1683, he preached, in his own 
church, his famous ſermon on Luke xi. 41. which he 
afterwards publiſhed under the title of A diſcourſe about a 
ſcrupulous conſcience. It was dedicated to fir George Jef- 
feries, chief juſtice of Cheſter, afterwards lord Jefferies and 
high chancellor of England. For my own part, ſays the 
ce doctor in this dedication, no one is more fayourable to a. 
ce truly tender conſcience than myſelf; let it be as ſcrupulous 
c and nice as it can well, ſo it be about the ſubſtantial mat- 
cc ters of piety towards God, juſtice between man and man, 
due obedience to ſuperiors, and when it makes us more ex- 
« actly careful of our undoubted duty in all inftances : but 
c when men are ſcrupulous only on one ſide, about things 


«< commanded by lawful authority, and make no ſcruple f 


cc diſobedience, ſchiſm, faction, and diviſion ; when men fet 
cc up their private humour, fancy, or opinion, in oppoſition 


— 


« to eſtabliſhed laws; when they become peeviſh, pragmati- 


„ cal, and ungovernable ; nay, when mens conſciences prove 
« fo 3 tender and ſcrupulous as to doubt of, and ſuſ- 


c pet the rights of the crown... .. ſuch wayward, ſkittiſh 


' © conſciences ought to be well bridled and reſtrained, or elſe 


<« they-will be not only intolerably troubleſome, but extreme- 
ly miſchievous both to church and ſtate.” At the end of 
the ſermon we find a quotation from a book of his father's, 
to ſhew, that ſuch as were nonconformiſts then, were zea- 


lous for conformity when themſelves were in [poſſeſſion of 


the churches. This ſermon was attacked ſoon after its pub- 
lication by mr. Thomas Delaune, a zealous nonconformiſt, 
in a piece, entitled, Delaune's plea for the nonconformiſts, 
&c. in a letter to dr. Benjamin Calamy, upon the ſermon 
called, Scrupulous conſcience, inviting hereto. To which 
is added, a parallel ſcheme of the pagan, papal, and chriſ- 
tian rites and ceremonies. For the publiſhing this book De- 
laune was taken up, on November 29, 1683, and committed 
to Newgate. After his commitment, he wrote a long letter to 


15 


dr. Calamy, wherein, after having often told him, that h 
wrote in obedience to his call, and was impriſoned entirely 
on his account, he concludes thus : All I defire is, that 
< ſcrupulous conſciences, who trouble not the peace of the 
< nation, ſhould be dealt withal, at leaſt, as weak brethren, 
ce according to Rom. xiv. 1. and not ruined by penalties; 
“ s for not ſwallowing what is impoſed. under the notion of 
ce decency. and order, though excentric to the ſcheme we 
< have of it in our only rule of faith. Sir, I intreat you to 
< excuſe this trouble from a ſtranger, -who would fain be 
. - convinced by ſomething more like divinity than Newgate, 
<< where any meſſage from- you ſhall be welcome to your 
humble ſervant, T. D.“ To this.epiſtle dr. Calamy anfwer- 
ed, that if mr. Delaune had been impriſoned, upon the ac- 
count of anfwering his book, he would do him any ſervice 
that became him. Some other letters to the ſame purpoſe 
were ſent by the priſoner to the doctor, which did not hin- 
der his being tried at the Old Bailey for a libel, on the 16th 
of January following, and ſentenced to pay a fine of one hun- 
dred marks, to remain priſoner till he paid his fine, and give 
ſecurity for his good behaviour for a year, and his book to be 
burnt at the Royal Exchange. By which ſentence, himſelf, 
his wife, and children periſhed in Newgate, nobody think- 
Vol. II. No, ing fit, ſays the Obſervator, to raiſe ſo ſmall a ſum for one 
| 95> of the beſt ſcholars in Europe. His death gave great concern 
| to dr. Calamy, who interceded for his diſcharge with fir | 
George Jefferies, with whom he was very intimate when 
he was common ſerjeant and recorder of London, but to no 
4" » rh g e, ee 
| n In 1683, dr. Calamy refigned the living of St. Mary Alder- 
manbury, upon his admiſſion to the vicarage of St, Lawrence 
Jewry, with St. Mary Magdalen Mitk-ftreet annexed. June 
18, 1685, he was inſtalled into the prebend of Harleſton, 
in the cathedral of St. Paul. The fate of alderman Corniſh, . 
his pariſhioner at St. Lawrence Jewry, affected him in a very 
ſenſible manner. He had appeared for that gentleman at his 
trial for high treaſon, and viſited him in Newgate ; and be- 
ing earneſtly preſſed to attend him to the place of execution, 
he told mr. Corniſh, thaf he could as well die with him; as 
bear the fight of his death in ſuch circumſtances as he was 
in. On his repeated applications to fir George Jefferies in 
the alderman's favour, he received this anſwer: Dear doc- 
© tor, ſet your heart at reſt, and give yourſelf no further 
trouble; for I can aſſure you, that if you could offer a. 
„mine of gold as deep. as the monument is. high, and a 


; „ bunch 


brought on his Ineſs | 
of January, 1686. Dr. William Sherlock, afterwards dean 
of St. Paul's, who preached dr. Calamy's funeral ſermon, ob- 
| ſerves: * That in his ſermons his chief care was to explain 


CALA Mx. 


cc bunch of pearls as big as: the flames at the top of it, it Gen. Dict. 


« would not purchaſe his life.“ It is thought the violent 
death of this gentleman, and a ſenſe of public calamities, 
Faſt illneſs, which carried him off in the month. 


cc the articles of faith and rules of life; what we muſt be- 


4 lieve, and how we muſt live, that we may be eternally hap- 


« py : and he did, as a faithful ſervant ought to do, as he 


declared a little before his death, he never preached any 
thing, but what he himſelf firmly believed to be true... 
« When a prevailing faction threatened- both church and 


“ ſtate, and the fears of popery were thought a ſufficient - 
<« juftification of the moſt Megs) and irreligious methods to 
ee keep it out; when it was ſcandalous to ſpeak a word ei- 


« ther for the king or the church; when cunning men were if cod 


« ſilent ; and thoſe who affected popularity, ſwam with the 


« ſtream, then this. great and good man durſt reform ſchiſm 


« and faction, durſt teach men to conform to the church, 


c and to obey and honour the king; durſt vindicate the de- 
e ſpiſed church of England, and the hated doctrine of paſſive 
Obedience, though one was thought to favour popery, and 
the other to introduce ſlayery. But he was above the pow- 
« erful charms of names, and liked truth never the worſe 
ce becauſe it was miſcalled. His public ſermons preached in 


c thoſe days, arfl printed by public authority, are laſtin 
* proofs of this; and yet he was no papiſt neither; but dur 
„ reprove the errors of popery,, when ſome others, who 
er made the greateſt noiſe and outcry about it, grew wiſe 


and cautious, . . . And yet he did not needleſly pro- 


| * yoke any man : he gave no hard words, but thoug t it ſe- 


© vere enough to Confute mens errors, without upbraiding or 


« reproaching their perſons. His converſation was courteous 


and affable to all men; ſoft and eaſy, as his principles 


< were ſtubborn. He could yield any thing but the truth, 
and bear with any thing but the. vices of men.“ The 


pieces he printed in his life-time were, ſeven ſermons on ſeve- 
ral occaſions : thirteen others were publiſhed in one volume 


after his deat n.. 


CALAMY (Enubn p) a very eminent divine 
among the nonconformiſts, grandſon to mr. Edmund Cala» 


my, miniſter of Aldermanbury, by his eldeſt ſon mr. Ed- 
mund Calamy, (who: was ejefted out of the living of 
ö | Vor. III. 9 2 - 2 . oo 1 24 a 


# ©. 4, 


Moreston 


2. - 


A 


18 ä 
; Moreton in Eſſex, on St. Bartholomew's day, 1662,) was 
Gen, Dit, born April 5, 1671; and having made a conſiderable pro- 

greſs in grammar learning at ſeveral private ſchools, and 
under mr. Hartclifte, at Merchant 8 where he con- 


Biogr. Brit. tracted a cloſe. friendſhip with mr. Dawes, afterwards fir 
Wiliiam Dawes, and archbiſhop of York ; as alſo with mr. | 

Hugh Boulter, the late primate of Ireland; he went thro? | 

a courſe of logic, natural philoſophy, and metaphyſicks, un- 

der the tuition of mr. Samuel Craddock, at the academy 

kept by him at Wickham Brook in Suffolk. In March, 

1688, he went over to the univerſity of Utrecht, where he 

Ibid. ſtudied philoſophy under De Vries, and civil law under Van- | 
der Muyden, and attended Grævius's lectures upon Sopho- 

cles and Puffendorf's Introduction. His application to his 

ſtudies at this place was ſo great, that he ſpent one whole 

Gen, Dia, night every week among his books; and his proficiency | 
therein gained him the friendſhip of two of his countrymen | 

at that univerſity, who roſe afterwards to very high ſtations 

in church and ſtate, lord Charles Spencer, the famous earl | 

of Sunderland, and his tutor mr. Charles Trimnell, after- 

wards ſucceſſively biſhop of Norwich and of Wincheſter, 

with both of whom he kept up his acquaintance as long as 

he and they lived. Whilſt he reſided in Holland, an 

offer of a profeſſor's chair in the univerſity of Edinburgh 

was made him by mr. Carſtairs, principal of that univerſi- 
957 ſent over on purpoſe to find a perſon properly qualified 

for ſuch an office; which he declined, and returned to Eng- 

land in 1691, bringing with him letters from Grævius to dr. 

Pocock, canon of Chriſt church, and regius profeſſor of 

Hebrew, and. to dr. Edward Bernard, Savilian profeſſor of 

aſtronomy, who obtained leave for him to. proſecute his ſtu- 

dies in the Bodleian library. His reſiding at Oxford pro- 

cured him the acquaintance of the learned mr. Henry Dod- 

well. Having reſolved to make divinity his principal ſtudy, 

he entered into an examination of the controverſy between 

the conformiſts and .nonconformiſts ; which determined him 

to join the latter: and coming to London in 1692, he was 

unanimouſly choſen, aſſiſtant to mr. Matthew Sylveſter at 

Blackfriars; and on the 22d of June, 1694, he was or- 

dained at mr. Anneſley's meeting-houſe in Little St. Helens, 

and ſoon after was invited to become aſſiſtant to mr. 

Daniel Williams in Hand- alley. October 20, 1702, he 

was choſen to be one of the lecturers at Salters-hall, and in 

1703 ſucceeded mr. Vincent Alſop, as paſtor of a great 
congregation in Weſtminſter, He drew up the table of 

| con- 


Ibid. 


contents to mr. Baxter's Hiſtory of his life and times, , , #4 
which was ſent to the preſs = 1696, made ſome 1 Ae, . 64H 
marks on the work itſelf, and added to it an index; and re-—"/ &+- £4777 
fleting on the uſefulneſs of the book, he ſaw the expedien- ,,,, Pr” 
cy of continuing it, for mr. Baxter's hiſtory came no lower „ 
than 1684. Accordingly he compoſed An abridgment of. a. At nue 
it; with an account of many others of thoſe miniſters, 4 7 eu 
who were ejected after the reſtoration of king Charles II. | 2 
„ their apology for themſelves and their adherents ; con- a 1 
taining the grounds of their nonconformity and practice, of ar" , 
as to ſtated and occaſional communion with the church, / IO” 
of England; and a continuation of their hiſtory till ae £5 | 
mY 1691, This work was publiſhed in 1702. The fol- Gn." Fix. 2 = 
oy year mr. Hoadley (now lord biſhop of Wigcheltet harr, Le 
publiſhed the two parts of his Reaſonableneſs of confor- 2 
mity to the church of England.. . . in anſwer to mr. Ca- $444 Aer = 
lamy's Abridgment of mr. Baxter's hiſtory, . &c. In an«7/4«<< Zee null 
ſwer to theſe treatiſes, mr. Calamy publiſhed the fame year, Z/ PP 
A defence of moderate nonconformity. Soon after mr, FOES OY 
Hoadley ſent abroad, A ſerious admonition to mr. Calamy, (ar 2 <> 4 
occaſioned by the firſt part of his Defence of moderate 5 a /r an 
nonconformity. e "Sx - 2 
„an Next year mr. Calamy publiſhed the ſecond part ef his „ 2 0 
u Defence of moderate nonconformity; with an anſwer: to ee, 
mr. Hoadley's ſerious admonition. in 1705, he ſent abroad A. ea 
Uified the third part of his Defence: to which was added, a letter / 7 E 
Eng- to mr, Hoadley, in anſwer to his Defence of the reaſonable-/ C , 
to dr, neſs of conformity.” In 1707, mr. Hoadly publiſhed his. be Ae, bee 


rf Defence of epiſcopal ordination; and mr. Calamy drew up a-, . +54f 

or reply, both to the argumentative and hiſtorical part of it, but, 7 45 

5 ſtu- forbore printing it, as he tells us himſelf in his Abridgment 7 fr {0 9 
pro- of Baxter's life, that he might not give his antagoniſt any 5. a-. 


Dod- diſturbance in the purſuit of that political conteſt, in which — Belt, 
he was fo happily, engaged, and ſo much to the ſatisfaction of ZZ, ul a tf 


tudy | 
ween I the true lovers of his country, In 1709, mr. Calamy made Gen, pi, 475 © | 
him a tour to Scotland, and had the degree of doctor in divinity %% - 54 
> Was conferred on him by the univerſities of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 7 2 
er at and Glaſgow, In 1713, he publiſhed a ſecond edition of his 

8 or- Abridgment of mr. Baxter's Hiſtory of his life and times; in 

lens, which, among other additions, there is a continuation of the 


; hiſtory through king William's reign, and queen Anne's, . 
„ he down to the paſſing of the occaſional bill; and in the cloſe is 
5 ſubjoined the reformed liturgy, which was drawn up and pre- 
ſented to the biſhops in 1691 3 * that the world may judge 
Te of © (be ſays in the preface) how fairly the, ejected miniſters 

Ons 7 reac ee „ have 


CAL AS81 0. 


& have been often repreſented as irreconcilable enemies td 
& all liturgies.” In 1718, he wrote A vindication of his 
_ grandfather and ſeveral other perſons, = certain reflec- 
tions caſt upon them by mr. archdeacon Echard in his Hiſtory | 
of England; and in 1728, appeared his Continuation of 
the account of the miniſters, lecturers, maſters, and fel- | 
lows of colleges, and ſchoolmaſters, who were ejected | 
and filenced after the reſtoration in 1660, by, or before | 
the act of uniformity. He died June 3, 1732, greatly | 
Biozr. Brit, regretted, not only by the diſſenters, but alſo by the mo- 
derate members of the eſtabliſhed church, both clergy and 
laity, with many of whom he lived in great intimacy. Mr. 
Daniel Mayo, by whom his funeral ſermon was preached, 
obſerves, ** that he was of a candid and benevolent diſpoſi- 
cc tion, and very moderate with regard to differences in point 
& of religion.” Beſides the pieces already mentioned, he 
publiſhed a great many ſermons on ſeveral ſubjects and oc- © 
Ibid, caſions, particularly A vindication of that celebrated text, 
1 John v. 7. from being ſpurious, and an explanation of it on 
the ſuppoſition of being genuine, in four ſermons, preached | 
at the Salters-hall lectures. He was twice married and had | 

thirteen children. 9 9 0 0 


CALASIO (Maxrivs) a Franciſcan, and profeſſor of 
| the Hebrew language at Rome, of whom there is very little | 
[if to be ſaid, but that he publiſhed there in the year 1621, A 
1 4. | 2 4 concordance of the Bible, which conſiſted of four great vo- 

[7 2/4 lumes in folio. This work, which is properly a concord- 
ance of Hebrew words, has been highly approved and com- 
mended by both papiſts and proteſtants, and is indeed a moſt 
admirable work. For, beſides the Hebrew words in the Bi- 
ble, which are in the body of the book, with the Latin ver- 
ſion over-againſt them; there are in the margin the diffe- 
rences between the Septuagint verſion and the Vulgate ; fo 
that at one view may be ſeen, wherein the three Bibles agree, 
and wherein they differ. Moreover, at the beginning of every | 
article there is a kind of dictionary, which gives the ſignifi- 
cation of each Hebrew word, and affords an opportunity of 
comparing it with other oriental languages, viz. with the 
Syriac, Arabic, Chaldee; and this is extremely ufeful for 

Moreri, &c, determining more exactly the true meaning of the Hebrew | 
words. | . | 

The plan of this Hebrew concordance was taken from 2 
concordance of rabbi Nathan, which was printed firſt at Ve- 

nice, and afterwards at Baſile, much augmented by rabbi 
Mordochee. Calaſio's concordance has lately been * in 
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CALD ER WOOD. 

London by Romaine, but very incorrectly, as it is ſaid; and 
there is alſo reaſon to think, from what dr. Sharp and others 
have obſerved, that the fidelity of the editor, who is an 
Hutchinſonian, cannot altogether be. depended on. It is 
certain at leaſt, that the learned in theſe matters greatly pre- 
fer the old edition, : | 


CALDER WOOD (David) a famous divine of the Biogr. Brit. 


church of Scotland, and a diſtinguiſhed writer in behalf of 
the preſbyterians, was deſcended of a good family in that 
kingdom, and being early deſigned for the miniſtry, he ap- 
plied with great diligence to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures in 
their original tongues, the works of the fathers, the councils, 
and the beſt writers on church hiſtory. He was ſettled, about 
the year 1604, at Crelling, not far from Jedburgh, in the 
ſouth of Scotland. King James the fixth of that country, 
and the firſt of Great Britain, being deſirous of bringing 
the church of Scotland to a near conformity with that of 
England, laboured earneftly to reſtore the epiſcopal autho- 
rity, and enlarge the powers of the biſhops who were then 
in that kingdom. This deſign was very warmly oppoſed by 
many of the miniſters, and particularly by mr. David Cal- 
derwood, who, when mr. James Law, biſhop of Orkney, 
came to viſit the preſbyteries of the Merſe and Teviotdale, 
declined his juriſdiction, by a paper under his hand, dated 
May 5, 1608. But the king, having its ſucceſs much at 
heart, ſent the ear] of Dunbar [a], then high-treaſurer of 

| : Scotland, 


24 „„. 
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[A] This able ſtateſman George 
Hume, earl of Dunbar, had been 
firſt created baron Hume of Ber- 


wick, which was an Engliſh ho- 


nour, and afterwards earl of Dun- 
bar in Scotland ; and held the place 
of chancellor ; of the exchequer 
in England at the ſame time with 
that of high treaſurer of Scotland. 
He was commiſſioner to the general 
aſſembly held at Linlithgow, in 
1606 ; and procured the ſettling of 
conſtant moderators ; which was a 


great ſtep to the reſtoring of epiſ- 


copal authority : fir James Balfour 
tells us (Annals of Scotland in the 


univerſity library at Glaſgow, MS. 


L. 335.) he carried this point by 
diſtributing the ſum of forty thou- 


ſand marks amongſt the moſt needy 
and the moſt clamorous of the mi- 
niſters; as appeared afterwards in 
his accounts. He was again ſent 
by the king to Scotland in 1608, 
and for his ſervices there was on his 
return made knight of the garter. 
In 1610, he went to that kingdom 
for the third time, to complete his 
work, and upon his coming back 
to court, had ay acknowledg- 
ments made him both by the king 
and the clergy. We are told in 
Calderwood's hiſtory, that in the 
midit of all his proſperity, one of 
the great men among the preſbyte- 
rians in Scotland foretold his end. 


The account runs thus: A little 


& after the aſſembly holden at Glaſ. 
C 3: go, 


CAE DER WO-0D: 

Scotland, with dr. Abbot, afterwards archbiſhop of Canter- 

bury, and two other divines, into that kingdom, with in- 

ſtructions to employ every method to perſuade both the 

clergy and the laity, of his majeſty's ſincere deſire to promote 

the good of the church, and of his zeal for the proteſtant 

religion. Mr. Calderwood did not aſſiſt at the general aſ- 

ſembly held at Glaſgow, June 8, 1610, in which lord 

Dunbar prefided as commiſſioner; and it appears from his 

writings, that he looked upon every thing tranſacted in it as 

null and void. Exceptions were alſo taken by him and his 

party e a great part of the proceedings of another ge- 

neral aſſembly held with much ſolemnity at Aberdeen, Auguſt 

13, 1616. In May following, king James went to Scotland, 

and on the 17th of June, held a parliament at Edinburgh: 

at the ſame time the clergy met in one of the churches, ta 

hear and adviſe with the biſhops ; which kind of aſſembly, it 

ſeems, was contrived in imitation of the Engliſh convoca- 
tion. Mr. Calderwood was preſent at it, but declared pub- 
lickly, that he did not take any ſuch meetings to reſemble a 
Convocation ; and being oppoſed by dr. Whitford and dr. 
Hamilton, who were friends to the biſhops, he took his leave 
of them in theſe words. It is abfurd to ſee men ſitting in 

&« ſilks and ſattins, and to cry poverty in the kirk, when pu- 

« rity is departing,” The parliament proceeded in the mean 


22 


Biogr. Brit, 
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t gow, James Colvine, a Scottiſh « 


e gentleman, viſiting mr. Andrew 
te Melvine in the Tower, found 
& him fo penſive and melancholy, 
5 that he got no ſpeech of him for 
a ſpace: at length he brake forth 
in theſe words. That man [mean- 
ins Dunbar] that hath over- 


ce. 
6 
ge 
cc 
ce 
cc 
c«c 
6 


re 


berties of Chriſt's kingdom there, 


his foot in that kingdom again, 


the next January following at 


c Whitehall. . The earl of Dunbar, 


& (fays Calderwood a few pages 
cc farther) a chief inſtrument em- 


rc ployrd for the overthrow of our 


te kirk departed this life at White- 
& hall the penult of January. So 
fe he was. pulled down from the 
c height of his honour, when he 
F* was about to ſplemnize magnifi- 


thrown that kirk, and the li- 
ſhall never have the grace to ſet 


As he foretold, ſo it came to 
paſs, and Dunbar ended his life, 


4 ful than fortunate, 
e difficile affairs he compaſſed with- 


cently his daughter's marriage 
with the lord Walden. He pur- 
poſed to keep St. George's day 
after in Berwick, where he had 
almoſt finiſhed a ſumptuous and 
glorious palace, which ſtandeth 
yet as 2 monument to teſtify that 
the curſe, which was pronounced 
wi 2 the rebuilders of 2. 
& cho; was executed upon him. 

Of all that he conquiſhed in 
© Scotland, there is 5 br" to his 
ce poſterity ſo much as a foot breadth 
6c of land.” Biſhop Spotſwood ſays 
(Hiſtory p. 516.) © he was a man 
« of deep wit, few words, and in 
& his majeſty's ſervice no leſs faith- 
The moſt 


* out any noiſe, and never return- 
* ed, when he was employed, 
6% without the work performed he 
vas ſent to do,” Biogr. Brit. 


while 


G DnE AN 
while in the diſpatch of buſineſs ; and mr, Calderwood, 


with ſeveral other miniſters, being informed that a bill was 
depending to empower the king, with advice of the arch- 


biſhops, biſhops, and ſuch a number of the miniſtry as 
his majeſty ſhould think proper, to conſider and conclude, as 
to matters decent for the external policy of the church, not 
repugnant to the word of God; and that ſuch concluſions 
ſhould have the ſtrength and power of eccleſiaſtical laws : 


% 


againſt . this they proteſted for four reaſons. 1. Becauſe Spotſwood's 


their church was ſo perfect, that inſtead of needing reforma- d 2 
chure 


tion, it might be a pattern to others. 2. General aſſem- of Scotland 
blies, as now eſtabliſhed by law, and which ought. always to p. 530, 535. 


continue, might by this means be overthrown.” 3. Becauſe Biogr. Brit. 


it might be a means of creating ſchiſm, and diſturb the tran- 
quility of the church. 4. Becauſe they had received aſſu- 
rances, that no attempts ſhould be made to bring them to a 
conformity with the church of England. They deſired there- 


fore, that for theſe and other reaſons, all thoughts of paſting. 


any ſuch law may be laid aſide; but in caſe this be not done, 
they proteſt for themſelves, and their. brethren who ſhall ad- 
here to them, that they can yield no obedience to this law 
when it ſhall be enacted, becauſe it is deſtructive of the li- 
berty of the church ; and therefore ſhall. ſubmit to ſuch pe- 
nalties, and think themſelves obliged to undergo ſuch puniſh- 
ments, as may be inflicted for diſobeying that law. This 
proteſt was ſigned by mr. Archibald Simpſon, on behalf of 
the members, who ſubſcribed another ſeparate roll, which he 
kept for his juſtification, This proteſt was delivered to mr. 


Peter Hewet, who had a feat in parliament, in order to be 


preſented, and another copy remained in mr.. Simpſon's hands 


to be preſented in caſe of any accident happening to the 


other. The affair making a great noiſe, dr. Spotſwood, 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews, aſked a fight of the proteſt from 
Hewet, one day at court, and upon ſome diſpute. between 
them, it was torn, The other copy was actually preſented 
by mr. Simpſon to the clerk regiſter, who refuſed to read it. 
before the ſtates. in parliament. However, the proteſt, tho” 


not read, had its effect; for although the bill before - 
mentioned, or, as the Scottiſh phraſe is, the article, had the 


conſent of parliament, yet the king thought fit to cauſe it to 

be laid aſide; and not lo | 

St. Andrews. Soon after, the parliament was diſſolved, and 

mr. Simpſon was ſummoned before the high commiſſion 

court, where the roll of names, which he had kept for his 

juſtification, was demanded from him; and upon his de- 
wt ail bonus Þ „ 3 


ng after called a general aſſembly at 


——— — 


= CALEERW 00D: 
claring that he had given it to mr. Harriſon, who had ſince 
delivered it mr. Calderwood, he was ſent priſoner to the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, and mr. Calderwood was ſummoned 
to appear before the high commiſſion court at St. Andrews, 
on the 8th of July following, to exhibit the ſaid proteſt, 
and to anſwer for his mutinous and ſeditious behaviour. 

July 12, the king came to that city in perſon, and ſoon 
after mr. Hewet and mr. Simpſon were deprived and impri- 
ſoned. After this mr. Calderwood was called upon, and re- 
fuſing to comply with what the king in perſon required of 
him, James committed him to priſon; and afterwards 
privy council, according to the power ' exerciſed by them 
at that time, directed him to baniſh himſelf out of the 
king's dominions before Michaelmas following, and not to 
return without licence; and upon giving ſecurity for this 
purpoſe, he was diſcharged out of priſon, and ſuffered to 
return to his pariſh, but forbid to preach. Having applied 
to the king for a prorogation of his ſentence without ſucceſs, 
becauſe he would neither acknowledge his offence, nor pro- 
miſe 3 for the future, he retired to Holland. In 
1623 he publiſhed his celebrated treatiſe, entitled, Altare Da- 
maſcenum, ſeu eccleſiæ Anglicanæ politia, eccleſiæ Scoti- 
canæ obtruſa, a formaliſta quodam delineata; illuſtrata et 
examinata. The author of the preface prefixed to Cal- 
derwood's True hiſtory of the church of Scotland, tells us, 
that, the author of this very learned and celebrated treatiſe 
4 doth irrefragably and unanſwerably demonſtrate the ini- 
4 quity of deſigning and endeavouring to model and con- 
« form the divinely ſimple worſhip, diſcipline, and go- 
c yernment of the church of Scotland, to the pattern of 
cc the pompouſly prelatic and ceremonious church of Eng- 
land: under ſome conviction whereof it ſeems king James 
& himſelf was, though implacably diſpleaſed with it, when, 
© being after the reading of it ſomewhat penſive, and be- 

<« ing aſked the reaſon by an Engliſh prelate ſtanding by, 
c and obſerving it, he told him he had ſeen and read ſuch 
* a book; whereupon the prelate telling his majeſty not 
<« to ſuffer that to trouble him for they would anſwer it, 
c he replied, not without ſome paſſion: What will you an- 
cc ſwer, man? There is nothing here than ſcripture, rea- 
* ſon, and fathers.” Mr. Calderwood having in the year 
1624 been aMlicted with a long fit of ſickneſs, and nothing 
having been heard of him for ſome time, one mr, Patrick 
Scot (as Calderwood himſelf informs us) took it for grant- 
ed that he was dead, and thereupon wrote a recantation in 
his name, as if before his deceaſe he had changed his ſen- 
| timents, 
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timents. This impoſture being detected, Scot went over in 

the month of November to Holland, and ſtaid three weeks 

at Amſterdam, where he made diligent ſearch for the author 

of Altare Damaſcenum, with a deſign, as mr. Calderwood 

believed, to have diſpatched him. Bur Calderwood had pri- 

vately returned into his own country, where he remained 

for Werd years. Scot gave out that the king furniſhed 

him with the matter for the pretended recantation, and 

that he only put it in order. | boot eee 
During his retirement, mr. Calderwood collected all the 
memorials relating to the eccleſiaſtical affairs of Scotland, 

from the beginning of the reformation' there, down to the 

death of king James: which collection is ſtill preſerved in 

the univerſity library at Glaſgow ; that which was publiſh- 

ed under the title of The true hiſtory of Scotland, is only 

an extract from it. In the advertiſement prefixed to the laſt 

edition of his Altare Damaſcenum, mention is made of his 
being miniſter at Pencaithland near Edinburgh, in 1638; | 
but we found nothing faid there or any where elſe of his 


In death. That he was a man of quick parts and found learn- 

Da- ing we find from his writings, which are highly valued by the 

oti- beſt writers on the ſide of nonconformity. 11 

al- CALD WALL (RIcnhAR PD) or Chaldwell, a learned 

us, Engliſh phyſician, was born in the county of Stafford about 

tiſe the year 1513. He was admitted into Brazen Noſe college woer's 
ni- in Oxford: of which he was in due ſeaſon elected fellow. Athen. 
n- F When he took his maſter of arts degree, he entered upon n. 
o- the phyſick line, and became one of the ſenior ſtudents of 

of F Chriſt church in the year 1547, which was a little after its 

g- laſt foundation by king Henry VIII. Afterwards he took 

es the degrees in the ſaid faculty, and grew into ſuch high 

n, MF eſteem for his learning and ſkill, that he was examined, ap- 

e- proved, admitted into, and made cenſor of, the college of 

4 phyſicians at London, all in one and the ſame day. Six 

: weeks after, he was choſen one of the elects of the PA col 


ot lege, and in the year 1570, made preſident of it. Mr. 
t. Wood tells us, that he wrote ſeveral pieces upon ſubjects re- 
= lating to his profeſſion ; but he does not tell us what they 
— were. He mentions a book, written by Horatio More, a 
To Florentine phyſician, and called, The tables of ſurgery, 
g | briefly comprehending the whole art and practice thereof, 
k which Caldwall tranſlated into Engliſh, and publiſhed at 
- London in the year 1585, We learn from Cambden, that 
N Caldwall founded a chirurgical lecture in the college of phy- 
— 5 wh 8 8 | ; ficians, 
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regin. 


Lib. xvii. 


In annal. 


at Cyrene, a town in Africa; but when, we cannot pre- 


CALLIM ACH Us. 


ſicians, and endowed it with an handſome ſalary. He died 
in the year 1585, and was buried at the church of St. Be- 
nedict near Paul's wharf. 5 | 


CALLIMACHUS, an ancient Greek poet, was born | 


ciſely determine. We ſay preciſely, becauſe it is agreed, 
that he flouriſhed under the Ptolemies, Philadelphus, and 
Euergetes ; and that Berenice, queen of the latter, having 
conſecrated her locks in the _ of Venus, and a flatter- 
ing aſtronomer having tranſlated them from thence into a 
conſtellation in the heavens, gave occaſion to the fine elegy 
of this poet, which we have now only in the Latin of Ca- 
tullus. His common name Battiades has made the gramma- 
rians uſually aſſign one Battus for his father; but perhaps he 
may as — derive that name from king Battus, the founder 
of Cyrene, from whoſe line, as Strabo afſures us, he de- 
clared himſelf to be deſcended. But whoever was his father, 
the poet has paid all his duties and obligations to him in a 
moſt - delicate epitaph, which we find in the Anthologia ; 
and which ſhews, that Martial had good reaſon to aſſign 
him, as he has done, the crown among the Grecian writers 
of the epigram. The old gentleman is ſuppoſed thus to ad- 
dreſs the viſitants at his tomb: TEE 


Stranger! I beg not to be known, but thus, 
Father and fon of a Callimachus. _ 5 
Chief of a war, the firſt enlarg'd his name; 
And the laſt ſung what envy ne'er ſhall damn. 
For whom the heavenly muſe admir'd a child, 
On his grey hairs the goddeſs always ſmil'd, 


Before Callimachus was recommended to the favour of the 
kings of Egypt, he taught a ſchool at Alexandria; and had 
the honour of FN Apollonius, the author of the Ar- 
gonauticks. But Apollonius making an ungrateful return to 
his maſter for the pains he had taken with him, Callimachus 
was provoked to revenge himſelf in an invective poem, call- 
ed Ibis; which, it is known, furniſhed Ovid with a pattern 
and title for a ſatyr of the ſame nature. Suidas relates, that 
Callimachus wrote above eight hundred pieces; of which 

haye now remaining only a few hymns and epigrams. 
Theſe were publiſhed at Paris in the year 1675, by the in- 
genious mademoiſelle le. Fevre, afterwards madame Dacier, 
with notes critical and learned. This female ae , 2h 
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CALLIMACHUS. 


high opinion of her author; and ſays, in her preface, that 


in all the writings of the ancient Greeks, there never was 
any thing more elegant or polite, than the works of Calli- 
machus. Her father Tanaquil Faber, in his lives of the 


Greek poets, ſays the ſame thing; and adds, that Catullus 


and Propertius did often imitate him, and ſometimes" ftole 
from him. There have indeed been criticks, and we find 


27 


Gerard Voſſius among them, who would not allow Callima- voff. de ar- 
chus to have had any great genius for poetry; and it is pro- te poetica. 


bable, that they might form their judgment upon theſe lines 


Battiades ſemper toto cantabitur orbe, 
Quamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet. 
i 8 ; 1 . ; Amor, J. i. eleg. 15. 


Callimachus' praife ſhall never fail, 
Who not by wit, but does by art prevail. 


Yet, with all deference to ſo great an authority, we think it 
will be difficult to perſuade any one, who has felt the ſur- 
priſing delicacy of his thoughts and turn, to compound for 
half his applauſe, and to quit the merit of his invention for 
that of his judgment. Both theſe talents ſeem fo happily 
tempered in Callimachus, that it ſhould ſeem hard to give 


an inſtance out of him of one virtue, without diſplaying the 3» 


other at the ſame time. We dare not diſpute Ovid's ju 
ment in this caſe, nor would there be the leaft reaſon to 
it, ſuppoſing him to have given it impartially; but we are 
apt to think with many others, that there was here a ſmall 
degree of envy or men Gm which with-held him from doing 


firi& juſtice to his rivaPs merit. It is plain, he had no higher 
ambition, than to be thought ſuperior to Callimachus; and 


he declares, he ſhould be fond of a miſtreſs, who ſhould 
Eft que Callimachi pre noſtris ruſtica dicit 
Carmina; cui placeo, protinus ipſa placet. 


Amor. k ii. eleg. 4 


W, 


Propertius made choice of Callimachus for a pattern, and 


defired no higher honour, than to have his own poems rank- 


ſt ADS Ts. 


Inter Callimachi ſat erit placuiſſe libellos, 
Et cecinifle modis, pure poeta, tuis. 
213 10 Amor. I. iii. eleg. 5. 


In ſhort, we think Quintilian very juſtifiable in having aſſert- 
Inſt. Orat. ed, that Callimachus was the firſt of all the elegiac poets, 


l. x. c. 1. We know no more of the time of this poet's death, than 


wie do of that of his birth; but it was probably in the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, ſince Apollonius Rhodius, who was his 


ſcholar, was choſen by that prince to the care of the Alex- 


andrian library, and after dying in that office, was buried in 
Callimachus's grave. For what reaſon this was done we 
cannot gueſs, unleſs to make two perſons friends when dead, 
who were very great, enemies, when they were living. Be- 
ſides the edition of Callimachus's remains by mrs. le Fe- 
vre in quarto, there was another publiſhed in two volumes 
octavo, cum notis variorum, preſertim Ezechielis Spanhemii, 
Grævii, et Bentleii, L. Bat. 1697; which, on account of its 
ſcarceneſs, is not to be purchaſed for leſs than a guinea. 


5 CALLISTUS (JoHannes ANDRONICUS) was one of 


thoſe learned Greeks, to whom we are obliged for bringing 

learning into the weſt, after Conſtantinople was taken by the 

Hody de Turks in the year 1453. He is ſaid to have been a native 

3 — of Theſſalonica, and afterwards to have ſettled in Conſtan- 

p. 227. tinople; where he was a profeſſor of the peripatetick philo- 
ſophy, and acquired a high reputation for learning. When 

that city was taken, he fled with many others into Italy, and 

fixed his reſidence firſt at Rome, where he profeſſed to teach 

the Greek language, and to read lectures upon Ariſtotle's. 

philoſophy. But not meeting with encouragement ſufficient. 

to maintain him, he removed next to Florence, where he 

had a vaſt concourſe of diſciples ; among whom were the 

celebrated Angelus Politianus, Janus Pannonius, Georgius 

Valla, and others of the ſame rank. When he had ſpent 

ſeveral years in Italy, he went into France, hoping for great- 

fl er advantages there than he had yet obtained ; but being 
W very old when he went, he died in a very ſhort time after 
* he arrived. Pannonius ſpeaks of him in a poem, as teach- 
W ing Homer, Nemoſthenes, and reading lectures upon Ariſto- 
| tles philoſophy at Florence; and others have repreſented 
him, as not only a learned, but as an honeſt, good-natured, 
and worthy man. There are ſome Greek manuſcripts in be- 
ing with his name upon them; one particularly in the mm 
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of France's library at Paris, intitled, A monody upon the Hody, _ 


miſeries of Conſtantinople. There are ſome philoſophical and 
moral pieces in manuſcript, which are alſo aſcribed to him. 


CAELIST Us (or Carrnxrus) IL. a pope, and as ſome 
ſay, a native of Rome, who ſucceeded Zephiryn in the 
popedom in 3 219, is ſaid to have built a church in 
honour of the Virgin Mary, and which is called at this day 
Notre dame au dela du Tibre, that is, Our Lady's church 
beyond the Tiber. This was occaſioned, it ſeems, by 
the bounty of the emperor Severus, who had ſuch a regard 
for the chriſtians, that he reſtored to them a piece of ground 
for this purpoſe, which had been taken from them by the 
inn-keepers of Rome. There is a tradition, that at the 


time when the foundations of this church were laying, a 


great quantity of oil iſſued out of the earth ; © Lo an- 
« nounce, ſays Moreri, that Jeſus Chriſt, the anointed of 
the Lord, was come into the world :” but this is a fable; 


and there is ſo little in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory to be depended © 


upon concerning Calliſtus and his actions, that it is hard 
to affirm any thing about him. The acts of his martyrdom 
are records of no credit. Some ſay, that he was: ſtoned to 
death in priſon, and my _ during his confinement, 
whipped with rods, and baſtinadoed by the emperor's com- 
mand. Others, that the emperor was a friend to the chri- 
ſtians, and that it was his counſellors who put Calliſtus into 


priſon, where they kept him till the -14th of September, 


224, and then threw him into a well, after he had been 
pope hve years and about two months. | . 


CALIST US II. one of the greateſt popes that ever 
was, a Frenchman ; his name Guy of Burgundy, and fifth 
ſon to William II. He was promoted to the archbiſhoprick-of 
Vienne in the year 1083, which office he filled with ſuch 
applauſe, that he was thought worthy to preſide over the 
univerſal church. In 1119, he was elected pope upon the 
death of Gelaſius IT. by the cardinals then in France, of the 
late pope's party; and took the name of Calliſtus, becauic 
he was crowned the fourteenth of October, on which day 
the church of Rome keeps the feaſt of Calliſtus I. - The fee 

of Rome in the mean time was ſeized by Maurice Burdin, 
archbiſhop of Braga, who was choſen pope in 1118, by 
the emperor Henry the fifth's intereſt; ſo that Calliſtus 
durſt not go to Rome immediately upon his election, but 
held a council at Rheims, where he excommunicated the 
emperor Henry, with Burdin and all his abettors. Af- 
9 | ter 
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ter this, he confirmed his title in the field, and marched to 
Rome at the head of an army. Henry, finding himſelf too 
weak, was glad to retire; and Burdin ſheltered himſelf in 
Sutry. But Calliſtus purſuing, took him priſoner, and 
brought him into Rome in an ignominious manner; ſetting 
him upon an aſs, as ſome ſay, with his face towards the tail. 
Calliſtus 'afterwards made peace with Henry, and died in De- 
cember 1124. There was alſo Calliſtus III. a Spaniard, 
who was elected to the popedom in the year 1445, and held 
it to the year 1458. I HD CNY OS 


CALLOT (James) a famous engraver, ſon of John 
Callot, herald of arms in Lorrain, was deſcended from an 
ancient and noble family, and born at Nancy in the year 
1593. He did not intend however, that the antiquity and no- 
bleneſs of his family ſhould ſupply the place of the neceſſary 
Felibiens accompliſhments of a 1 and therefore we find him 
entretiens cheriſhing, from almoſt his infancy, a taſte and ſpirit for the 
in 1 belles lettres, as well as for the fine arts. When he was 
beintres. only twelve years old, he ſet off for Rome, without . ac- 
quainting any body, in order to ſee. the many curioſities 
there he had heard ſo much talk of; but his caſn failing, he 
joined himſelf to a party of Bohemians, who were going 
into Italy, and went with them into Florence. There he 
was taken under the protection of an officer of the great 
duke, who put him out to learn deſigning, under a ſkilful 
painter and engraver. Afterwards he got to Rome, where 
he was known by a merchant of Nancy, and ſent immedi- 
ately home to his parents. When he was about fourteen 
years of age, he gave them the ſlip again, and directed his 
courſe towards Rome; but he happened upon his elder bro- 
ther, who was at Turin about buſineſs, and was brought 
back a ſecond time to Nancy. But His paſſion for ſeeing 
Rome being ſtill as warm as ever, his father at length gave 
him leave to go, and he went in the train of a gentleman, 
whom the duke of Lorrain ſent to the pope. + | ö 
When he arrived at Rome, he learned to deſign and en- 
grave from Philip Thomaſſin of Troyes in Champagne, who 
had ſettled in that city. Afterwards he removed to Florence, 
where the great duke employed him with ſeveral other excel- 
lent wofkmen. Callot at that time began to deſign in mini- 
ature, and had ſo happy a genius for it, that he became in- 
comparable in that way. He quitted his graver, and uſed 
aquafortis, becauſe this was both the quickeſt way of work- 
ing, and gave more ſtrength and ſpirit to the performance. 
After the great duke's death, he began to have thoughts of 
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returning to his own country; and about that very time, 
prince Charles, coming through Florence, and being un- 
commonly ſtruck with ſome of his curious pieces, perſuaded 
Callot to go along with him to Lorrain, and promiſed him 
a good ſalary from his father-in-law Henry duke of Lorrain. 
Callot attended him, and had a conſiderable penſion ſettled 
upon him ; and being in his thirty ſecond year, he married a 
wife, who was a woman of family. His reputation was now 
ſpread all over Europe, inſomuch that the infanta of Spain 
ſent for him to Bruſſels, when the marquis of Spinola was 
laying ſiege to Breda, that he might firſt draw, and afterwards 


engrave, as he did, the ſiege of that town. He went to 


France in the year 1628, when Lewis XIII. made him de- 
ſign and engrave the ſiege of Rochelle, and the iſle of Rhee. 
After he had been amply recompenſed by that monarch, he 


returned to Nancy; where he continued to follow the buſineſs 


of engraving ſo aſſiduoufly, that he is faid to have left one 
thouſand, three hundred, and 71 pieces of his own do- 
ing. A prodigious number for ſa thort a life as his! When 
the duke of Orleans, Gaſton of France, withdrew into Lor- 
rain, he made him engrave ſeveral ſilver ſtamps, and went to 


his houſe two hours every day to learn to draw. In the year 
1631, when the king of France had reduced Nancy, he ſent 


for Callot to engrave that new conqueſt, as he had done Ro- 
chelle; but Callot begged to be excuſed, becauſe that being 


a Lorrainer he could not do any thing fo much againſt the 


honour of his prince and country, The king was not diſ- 


pleaſed at his anſwer, but ſaid, © The duke of Lorrain was 


very happy in having ſuch faithful and affectionate ſubjects. 


Some of the courtiers inſinuated, that he ought to be forced 


to do it; to which Callot, when it was told him, replied 


with great firmneſs, © That he would ſooner cut off his 


e thumb, than be obliged to do any thing againſt his ho- 
<«< nour.” But the king, inſtead of forcing him, endeavou- 
red to draw him into France, by offering to ſettle upon him 
a very large penſion ; to which Callot anſwered, * That he 
could not leave his country and birth-place, but that there 


© he would always be ready to ſerve his majeſty.” Never- 
 theleſs, when he afterwards found the ill condition Lorraih 


was reduced to by the taking of Nancy, he E 'A 
ſcheme of returning with his wife to Florence ; but he was 


hindered from executing.it, by his death, which happened on 


the twenty 17 of March 1636, when he was only forty 
three years of age. He was buried in the cloiſter of the Cor- 


deliers at Nancy, where his anceſtors lay; and had an epi- 


taph 
3 
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taph inſcribed upon a piece of black marble, on which was 
engraved a half pourtrait of himſelf. _ 3 1 

Dur excellent mr. Evelyn, who was a very good judge of 

his merit, ſpeaks of him as one, who gave the —_ re- 
„ putation to his art, of which it is capable, and attained, | 
e if ever any did, to its ſublimity; and beyond which it 

« ſeems not poſſible for human induſtry to reach, eſpecially |? 
for figures in little: though he hath likewiſe publiſhed 7 
« ſome in great, as boldly and maſterly performed as can 
c poſſibly be imagined. What a loſs, ſays he, it has been 
to the virtuoſi, that he did not more delight in thoſe of a 
ce oreater volume, ſuch as once he graved at Florence, do 
* ſufficiently teſtify, and which likewiſe have exalted his 
c incomparable talent to the ſupremeſt point.” Then enu- 
merating ſome of his principal performances, as his St. Paul; 
the Demonaac cured after Andrea Roſcoli ; a Madonna after 
Hf. Andrea del Sarto; St. Luke's fair dedicated to Coſmo di Me- 
10 dicis; the murder of the Holy Innocents ; the duke of Lor- 
18 rain's palace and garden at Eg the entrance of the great 
Yi 1 duke, with all the ſcenes and repreſentations at the duke of 
1 Florence's nuptials; the Catafalco erected at the emperor 
Sculptura: Matthias's death; the famous ſiege at Rochelle; &c. &c. 
or the hiſto- He concludes his account of the ſtupendous works of this 
A ol inĩmitable maſter, with obſerving, “that his point and man- 
phy. p. 87. ner of etching was nothing inferior, nay ſometimes even 

exceeded, the moſt ſkilful burin.“ | | 
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14 CALMET (AvevusrTin) a Benedictine monk, of the 
| [ - congregation of St. Vannes, and St. Hydulphus ; has pub- | 

| | lh ſhed ſeveral learned and laborious works in divinity : among 
10 the reſt, 1. A literal expoſition in French, of all the books | 
| of the old teſtament, with large prefaces and curious difſer- 
10 tations; the firſt volume of which was printed at Paris in 
l | 170%, which has ſince been completed in nine volumes fo- 
—T . ) ho. 2. An hiſtorical, critical, chronological, geographical, | 
. „And literal dictionary of the Bible: enriched with a great 


number of figures, repreſenting Jewiſh antiquities, printed in 


. 
| FX" 


two volumes folio atParis in 1722, to which has been added a 
ſupplement in two more volumes folio. A new edition, has 
fince been printed at Paris, in four volumes folio, where the 
whole is thrown into one alphabet. 


Biogr. Brit. CALVERT (GEORGE) deſcended from the ancient 
and noble houſe of Calvert, in the earldom of Flanders, and 
afterwards created lord Baltimore, was born at Kipling in the 


north riding of Yorkſhire, about the year 1582. In I 593. 
| | | ” be 
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CALVER T. 
he became a commoner of Trinity college in Oxford, and 
on the twenty-third of February 1596-7, took the degree of 
bachelor of arts. At his return from his travels he was 


made ſecretary to Robert Cecil, one of the principal ſecreta- 


ries of ſtate to king James I. who continued him in his ſer- 
vice when he was raiſed to the office of lord high treaſurer. 
On the thirtieth of Auguſt 1605, when king James was 
entertained by the univerſity of Oxford, he was created ma- 
ſter of arts with ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen. Afﬀter- 
wards he was made one of the clerks of the privy council, 
and on the 29th of September 1617, received the honour 
of knighthood. February 15, 1618-19, he was appointed to 
be one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 


preferment, he preſented him with a jewel of great value : 
but the duke returned it, acknowledging he had no hand in 
his advancement, for that his majeity alone had made choice 
of him on account of his great abilities. May 2, 1620, the 
king granted him a yearly penſion of a thouſand pounds out 
of the cuſtoms. 4 having held the ſeals about five years, 
he voluntarily reſigned them in 1624, frankly owning to 
the king, that he was become a Roman-catholick. he 
king, nevertheleſs, continued him a privy-counſellor all his 


reign ; and on the ſixteenth of February, 1624-5, created : 


him (by the name of fir George Calvert of Danbywiſke in 
Yorkſhire, knight,) baron of Baltimore in the county of 
Longford in Ireland. He was at that time one of the re- 
preſentatives in parliament for the univerſity of Oxford. 
While he was ſecretary of tate he had obtained a patent for 


him and his heirs, to be abſolute lord and proprietor (with 


the royalties of a count-palatine) of the province of Avalon 
in Newfoundland. This name he gave it from Avalon in 


Somerſetſhire, whereon Glaſtonbury ſtands, the firſt-fruits 


Thinking the Biogr. Brit. 
duke of Buckingham had been the chief inſtrument of his 


of chriſtianity in Britain, as the other was in that part of Ibid, 


America. He laid out twenty-five thouſand pounds in ad- 
vancing this new plantation, and built a handſome houſe in 
Ferryland. After the death of king James, he went twice 


to Newfoundland. When mr. de P'Arade, with three 


French men of war, had reduced the Engliſh fiſhermen there 
to great extremity, lord Baltimore with two ſhips manned at 
his own expence, drove away the French, taking ſixty 


of them priſoners, and relieved the Engliſh. Nevertheleſs, 


finding his plantation very much expoſed to the inſults of 
the French, he at laſt determined to abandon it. He went 
to Virginia, and having viewed the neighbouring country, 

Vor. III. 2 + returned 
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CALVIN: 
returned to England, and obtained from king Charles I. 
(who had as great a regard for him as king James had had) 
a patent to him and his heirs, for Maryland on the north of 
Virginia, He died at London, on the fifteenth of April, 
1632, in the fifty-firſt year of his age, before the grant 
was made out; but his ſon Cecil Calverty lord Baltimore, 
who had been at Virginia, took it out in his own name, and 
the patent bears date, June 20, 1632. He was to hold it 
of the crown of England in common ſocage, as of the ma- 
nor of Windſor; paying yearly, on Eaſter Tueſday, two 
Indian arrows of thoſe parts at the caftle of Windſor, and 


the fifth part of the gold and filver ore that ſhould be found 


therein. King Charles himſelf gave that province the name 


id. 


of Maryland, in honour of his queen Henrietta Maria. 
The firſt colony ſent thither confiſted of about two hundred 
people, Roman- catholicks, the chief of whom were gentle- 
men of good families. Since the firſt planting of this colo- 
ny in 1634, it is become very conſiderable and flouriſhing, 
being chiefly : peopled with Bomabontalicks, who have 


traniplanted themſelves thither, in order to avoid the penal 


laws made againſt them in England. The Baltimore fa- 


mily were in danger of loſing their property, on account 
of their religion, by the act which requires all Roman- 


- Eatholick heirs to profeſs the proteſtant religion, on pain 


State · Wor · 
thies,: p. 
752˙ 


of being deprived of their eſtates. But this was pre- 
vented by their profeſſing the proteſtant religion- George, 
the firſt lord, was buried in the chancel of St. Dunſtan's in 
the weſt, in Fleet- ſtreet. As to his character, dr. Lloyd 
ſays, he was the only ſtateſman, that, being engaged to a 
decried party [the Roman catholicks] managed his buſineſs 
with that great reſpect for all fides, that 'all who knew him 
applauded him, and none that had any thing to do with him 
complained of him. He wrote, 1. Carmen funebre in D. Hen. 
Untonum ad Gallos vis legatum, ibique nuper fato functum. 
2. Speeches in parliament, 3. Various letters of ſtate. 4. 
The anſwer of Tom tell-truth. The practice of princes, 
and The lamentation of the kirk. NE Te 


CALVIN (Jonx) one of the chief reformers of the 


church in the XVIth century, was born at Noyon, in Pi- 
cardy, July 10, 1509. He was inſtructed in grammar learn- 
ing at Paris, under Maturinus Corderius, and ſtudied philo- 


ſophy in the college of Montaigu, under a Spaniſh profeſſor. 


His father, who diſcovered many marks of his early piety, 
particularly in his reprehenſions of the vices of his compani- 
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ons, deſigned him for the church, and got him preſented; 
May 21, 1521, to the chapel of Notre Dame de la Geline, 


in the church of Noyon: On the 27th of September, 1527; 


he was preſented to the rectory of Marteville, which he ex- 
changed, July 5, 1529, for the rectory of Pont FEveque 


35 


near Noyon. His father afterwards changed his reſolution, La vie de 
and would have him ſtudy law; to which; Calvin, who Jean Calvin, 
by reading the ſcriptures, by advice of Robertus Olivetanus P“ ä 


his kinſman, had conceived a diſlike to the ſuperſtitions of 
popery, readily conſented, and reſigned the chapel of Geſine, 
and the rectory of Pont VEveque, on the fourth of May, 
1534 : he had never been in prieſt's orders, and . to 


the church only by having received the tonſure. He was Bayle. 


ſent to ſtudy the law firit under Peter de Etoile (Petrus 
Stella) at Orleans, and afterwards under Andrew Alciat at 
Bourges. He made a great progreſs in that ſcience, and im- 
proved no leſs in the knowledge of divinity by his private 
ſtudies. At Bourges he applied to the Greek tongue, under 
the direction of profeſſor Wolmar. His father's death hav- 
ing called him back to Noyon, he ſtaid there a ſhort time, 
and then went to Paris, where he wrote a commentary on 


Seneca's treatiſe De clementia, being at this time about Bezai 


four and twenty. Having put his name in Latin to this 


piece, he laid afide' his ſutname Cauvin, for that of Calvin, 


ſtyling himſelf in the title page Lucius Calvinus civis Roma- 
nus. He ſoon made himſelf known at Paris to ſuch as had 
| privately embraced the reformation: A ſpeech of Nicholas 


Cop, rector of the univerſity of Paris, of which Calvin fur- 


niſhed the materials, having greatly diſpleaſed the Sorbonne 
and the parliament, gave riſe to a perſecution againſt the 


proteſtants; and Calvin, who natrowly eſcaped being taken 
in the college of Forteret, was forced to retire to Xain- 


tonge, after having had the honour to be introduced to the 
| queen of Navarre, who laid this firſt ſtorm raiſed againſt 
the proteſtants. Calvin returned to Paris in 1534. This 


year the Reformed met with ſevere treatment, which deter- 


| mined him to leave France, after publiſhing a treatiſe a- 
| gainft thoſe who believe that departed ſouls, are in a kind 


of fleep: He retired to Baſil, where he {tudied Hebrew: 


| at this time he publiſhed his Inſtitutions of the chriſtian re- 
gion; a work well adapted to ſpread his fame, though he 
fimſelf was deſirous of living in obſcurity. It is dedicated this; 
to the F rench king, F rancis IL. This prince being ſolicitous, 
According to Beza, to gain the friendſhip of the proteſtants 

| in Germany, and ene 36k they were highly ingen 
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by the cruel perſecutions which their brethren ſuffered in 

rance, he, by advice of William de Bellay, repreſented to 
them, that he had only puniſhed certain enthuſiaſts, who 
ſubſtituted their own imaginations in the place of God's 
word, and deſpiſed the civil magiſtrate. Calvin, ſtung with 
indignation at this wicked evaſion, wrote this work as an 
apology for the proteſtants who were burnt for their reli- 
gion in France. The dedication to Francis I. is one of 
the three or four prefaces that are highly admired. That 
of Thuanus to his hiſtory, and Caſaubon's preface to Poly- 
bius, are two others of the number. This treatiſe, when 
firſt publiſhed in 1535, was only a ſketch of a larger work. 


The complete editions, both in Latin and in French, with 


the author's laſt additions and corrections, did not appear 
till 1558. After the publication of this work, Calvin went 
to Italy to pay a viſit to the ducheſs of Ferrara, a lady of 
eminent piety, by whom he was very kindly received. From 
Ttaly he came back to France, and having ſettled his pri- 
vate affairs, he purpoſed to go to Straſbourg, or Baſil, in 


company with his ſole ſurviving brother Antony Calvin; 


but as the roads were not ſafe on account of the war, ex- 


cept through the duke of Savoy's territories, he choſe that 


road. This was a particular direction of providence, ſays 
4 Bayle. It was his deſtiny that he ſhould ſettle at Geneva, 
and when he was —_ intent on going farther, he found 


«© himſelf detained by an order from heaven, if I may ſo ſpeak.” 


William Farel, a man of a warm enthuſiaſtick temper, who 
had in vain uſed many entreaties to prevail with Calvin to 
be his fellow-labourer in that part of the Lord's vineyard, 
at laſt ſolemnly declared to him in the name of God, that if 
he would not ſtay, the curſe of God would attend him 
wherever he went, as ſeeking himſelf and not Chriſt. Cal- 
vin therefore was obliged to comply with the choice which 
the conſiſtory and magiſtrates of Geneva made of him, with 
the conſent of the people, to be one of their miniſters, and 
profeſſor of divinity. He wanted to undertake only this laſt 
office, and not the other, but in the end he was obliged to 
take both upon him, in Auguſt 1536. The year following 
he made all the people declare, upon oath, their aſſent to a 
confeſſion of faith, which contained a renunciation of po- 
pery ; and becauſe this reformation in doctrine did not put 


an entire ſtop to the immoralities that prevailed at Geneva, 
nor baniſh that ſpirit of faction which had ſet the principal 


families at variance, Calvin, in concert with his collegues, 
declared, that they could not celebrate the ſacrament, whilk 
" 1 | | | they 
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n they kept up their animoſities, and trampled on the diſci- Beza, 
o © pline of the church. He alſo intimated, that he could not 

0 ſubmit to the regulation which the ſynod of the canton of 

's © Berne had lately made {ak Whereupon the ſyndics of Ge- 

h | neva ſummoned an aſſembly of the people, and it was or- 

n dered that Calvin, Farel, and another miniſter ſhould leave 

i- © the town in two days, for refuſing to adminiſter the ſacra- 

of © ment. Calvin retired to Straſbourg, and eſtabliſhed a 

at French church in that city, of which he was the firſt mini- 

y- ſter: he was alſo appointed to be profeſſor of divinity there. 

en During his ſtay at 'Straſbourg, he continued to give many 

+ marks of his affection for the church of Geneva; as appears, 

th © amongſt other things, by the anſwer which he wrote in 

ar © 1539, to the beautiful but artful letter of cardinal Sadolet, 

ne © biſhop of Carpentras, inviting the people of Geneva to re- 

of © turn into the boſom of the Romiſh church. Two years 

m! after, the divines of Straſbourg, being very deſirous that he 

i. |: ſhould aſſiſt at the diet, which the emperor had appointed to 

in! be held at Worms, and at Ratiſbon, for accommodating the 

n; religicus difference, he went thither with Bucer, and had a 
„conference with Melancthon. Mean while the people of 
iat Geneva (the ſyndics, who promoted his baniſhment, being 

ys now ſome of them executed, and others forced to fly their 

52, country for their crimes) entreated him ſo earneſtly to return 

nd to them, that at laſt he conſented. He arrived at Geneva Bayle. 
= on the 13th of September, 1541, to the great ſatisfaction | 
ho both of the people and the magiſtrates ; and the firſt thing 

to be did, after his arrival, was to eſtabliſh a. form of church 

rd, diſcipline, and a conſiſtorial juriſdiction, inveſted with the 

t if power of inflicting cenſures, and canonical puniſhments, as 

im far as excommunication incluſively. This ſtep was ex- 
al- claimed againſt by many, as a revival of Romiſh tyranny; 

ich nevertheleſs it was carried into execution, the new canon ibid. 
ith being paſſed into a law, in an aſſembly of the whole people, 
and held on the 20th of November, 1541; and the clergy and 

laſt laity ſolemnly promiſed to conform to it for eyer. The in- 

| to | | 
Ing [41] The church of Geneva who made an act in a ſynod 
OA made uſe of leavened bread in the held at Lauſanne, that the church 


po- holy communion, had removed all of Geneva ſhould be required to 

put the baptiſmal fonts out of the reſtore the uſe of unleavened bread, 
. churches, and obſerved no holi- the baptiſmal fonts, and the obſer- 

oe days but Sundays, Theſe three vation of the feaſts. Theſe were 

1p things were diſapproved by the the regulations to which Calvin re- 

oe Ehurches of the canton of ne fuſed to ſubmit. | 

hi * | | 
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flexible rigour, with which Calvin aſſerted, on all occaſions, 


the rights of his conſiſtory, procured him many enemies; 
but nothing daunted him ; and one would hardly believe, if 
there were not unqueſtionable proofs of it, that amidſt all 
the commotions at home, he could take ſo much care as he 
did of the churches abroad, 'in France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Poland, and write ſo many books and letters [ — 
He did more by his pen than by his preſence; nevertheleſs 
on ſome occaſions he acted in perſon, particularly at Franc- 
fort in 1555, whither he went to put an end to the diſputes 
which divided the French church in that city. He was 
always employed; having almoſt ' conſtantly his pen in his 


hand, even when ſickneſs confined him to his bed; and he 


continued the diſcharge of all thoſe duties, which his zeal 
for the general good of the churches impoſed on him, till 
the day of his death, May 27, '1564. He was a man 
whom God had endowed with very eminent talents : a clear 
underſtanding, a ſolid judgment, and a happy memory [c]: 
he. was a eee elegant, and indefatigable writer, and 

very extenſive learning, and a great zeal for 
truth, Joſeph Scaliger, who was not laviſh of his praiſe, 
could not forbear admiring Calvin : none of the commenta- 


: tors, he ſaid, had hit ſo well the ſenſe of the prophets ; 


and he particularly commended him for not attempting to 


comment the book of the Revelation. We learn from Guy 


Patin, that many of the Roman-catholicks would do juſtice 
to Calvin's merit, if they dared to ſpeak their minds, One 
cannot help laughing at thoſe, who — been ſo ſtupid, as 
to accuſe him of having been a lover of wine, good chear, 
money, &c. Artful flanderers would have owned that he 
was ſober by conftitution, and that he was not ſolicitous to 


| heap up riches. That a man who had acquired ſo great a 


reputation and ſuch an authority, ſhould yet have had but 
a ſalary of an hundred crowns, and refuſe to accept of more, 
and after living fifty-five years with the utmoſt frugality, 
ſhould leave but three hundred crowns to his heirs, includ- 


[B] The edition of his works after many years, whom he had 
publiſhed at Geneva, contains 12 ſeen but once; and that when he 
volumes in folio; which have heen was interrupted for ſeveral hours, 
brought into nine volumes in the whilft he was dictating any thing, 
edition printgd * Amſterdam, in he would reſume the thread of his 
1667. ell e, He be Ne, diſcourſe, without being told where 

[c] We are told by Beza, who he broke off; and never forgot 
wrote his life both in Latin and what he had once committed to 
French, that he knew men again, memorr. 
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at Groſleb, a little town in Thuringia, in the year 15 56. 


< I lately ſaw, ſays he, in a 


„plain good man ſeems not to have been the leaſt ſolici- 
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ing the value of his library, which ſold very dear, is fome- 
thing ſo heroical, that one muſt have loſt all feeling not to 
admre- it. When Calvin took his leave of the people of 
Straſbourg, to return to Geneva, they wanted to continue 
to him the privileges of a freeman of their town, and the 
revenues of a prebend, which had been aſſigned to him; the 
former he accepted, but abſolutely refuſed the other. He 
carried one of his brothers with him to Geneva, but he 
never laboured to raiſe him to an honourable poſt, as any 


other poſſeſſed of his credit would have done. He took care 


him looſened from an adultereſs, and obtaining leave for hin 
to marry again: but even his enemies relate, that he made 
him learn the trade of a bookbinder, which he followed all 
his life.“ TRENT 12 
Calvin, when he was about 2 by the advice of his 
patron Martin Bucer, married at Straſbourg, Idoletta de 
Bure, widow of an anabaptiſt, whom he had converted. 
She had ſome children by her firſt huſband, and bore Calvin 
one ſon, who died ſoon after his birth. The mother died 
in 1549. Calvin appears, by his letters, to have been ex- 
tremely afflicted for the loſs of her, and never married again. 


CALVISIUS (Srwvs) a learned German, was harp 


He was famous for his ſkill. in chronology,” and publiſhed: a 
ſyſtem of it in the year 1605, upon the principles of Joſeph 
caliger, for which he was not a little commended» by 
Scaliger. „ Calviſius, ſays he, is the only one among the 
< modern chronologers, who has ceaſed to be a trifler. His 
« work is a moſt excellent, uſeful work, and full of all 
kinds of good learning.” Iſaac Cafaubon alſo, a better Scalig. in 
judge in this caſe than Scaliger, as being under leſs tempta- ebiſt. 240. 
tion to be partial, has ſaid ng high things of Calvifius, 
etter to Scaliger, a divine 
% work of a modern writer, whoſe name you firſt acquaint- 
« ed me with; I mean Sethus Calviſius. One would won- 
« der how ſo much parts and learning could remain in ob- 
< ſcurity, and concealed from the world fo long. But the 


tous about diſtinguiſhing: himſelf, and by ſhining out all | 


at once, has ſurpriſed us the more.” In the year 161 7, Epiſt. 444» 
Calviſius publiſhed a work againſt the Gregorian calendar | 
under the title of Elenchus calendorii a papa Gregorio XIII. 
comprobati; or, A confutation of the calendar, approved 


w 


CA. M DP EN. 
and eſtabliſhed by pope Gregory XIII. Voſſius tells us, 


that he not only attempts in this work to ſhew the errors of 
the Gregorian calendar, but offers alſo a new and more con- 
ciſe, as well as truer method of reforming the calendar. He 
prepared a more correct edition of his 3 but did 
not live to publiſh it himſelf; for he died in the year 1617, 
and it was not publiſhed till the year 1620. This work is 
ſaid to have col him twenty years pains and ſtul ß. 
CAMDEN(WIITLIAM ) one of the moſt illuſtrious men 
of his age, was born at London on the ſecond of May, 1551. 
His father was a native of Litchfield in Staffordihire, but 
ſettling at London, became a member of the company of 
painter-ſtainers. His mother was deſcended from the an- 
cient family of the Curwens of Wirkington in Cumberland. 
He received the firit tincture of learning in Chriſt's hoſpi- 
tal. He was aiterwards ſent to St. Paul's ſchool, and at fif+ 
teen years of age was removed to Oxford, and entered as a 
ſervitor in Magdalen college : he perfe&ed himſelf in gram- 
mar learning in the ſchool adjoining, under dr. Thomas 
Cooper, afterwards biſhop of Lincoln. Upon miſſing a 
demi's place, he went from thence to Broadgate-hall, now 
Pembroke college, in the ſame univerſity ; where he remained 
two years and a half, under the tuition of dr. Thomas Thorn- 
ton, 'who being advanced to a canonry of Chriſt-church, 
carried Camden along with him, and entertained him in his 
own lodgings. At this time it was that his friendſhip com- 
menced with the two Carews [a], Richard and George; 
the latter of whom was afterwards created earl of Totneſs. 
By the intereſt of the popiſh party, he loſt a fellow- 
ſhip in the college of All Saints. In 1570 he was defir- 
ous of being 2dmitted bachelor of arts; but in this alſo. he 
miſcarried. The year following he came up to Lon- 
don, 'to proſecute his ſtudies ; dr, Gabriel Goodman, dean 
of Weſtminſter, and dr. Godfrey Goodman his brother, 
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[4] As they were both anti- 
quaries, it has been ſuppoſed that 
their converſation, might give Cam- 
den a turn that way. 
more probable, becauſe we learn 


from himſelf, that before he left 


Oxford he had a firong'inclination 
to theſe ſtudies, and that he could 


his is the 


more than ordinary attention. Af. 
ter he quitted the univerſity, and 
before he was ſettled at Weſtmin- 
ſter, he made frequent excurſions, 
for the ſake of informing himſelf 
in matters of this nature, and be- 
gan very early to form thoſe col- 
lections, out of which he afterwards 


never hear any thing mentioned, 


vid 8 drew his learned and laborious per- 
relating to that ſubject, without Fad 


formance. Biogr. Brit. 
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| ſupplying him both with mone and books. In 1 325 be 


returned to Oxford, where he ſupplicated again for the de- 
gree that had been refuſed him; and his requeſt being now 
ranted, he took, but did not complete, it by determination. 
fn 1575 dr. Gabriel Goodman procured him to be cho- 


| ſen ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool. While he diſ- 
charged this laborious office with diligence: and faithfulneſs, 
| he was very attentive to whatever might contribute to the 
| perfection of the work he had in view, namely, A hiſtory 
| of the ancient inhabitants of Britain, their origin, manners, 
and laws, which appeared in 1586, in Latin. The author Biogr. Brit, 
himſelf tells us, that he ſpent ten years in compiling it, 


and that he was firſt put upon it by Abraham - Ortelius, the 


moſt learned geographer of his age, who coming over to 


England, made an acquaintance with Camden, and corre- 
ſponded with him conſtantly. He began to digeſt his collec- 


tions the year after he came to Weſtminſter, devoting to it 
| his ſpare hours and holidays. It was reprinted in the year 
1587, and a third edition appeared in 1590. In 1588, 

dr. John Piers, biſhop of Saliſbury, conferred on Camden 


the prebend of Iffarcomb, which he enjoyed during his life 
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without reſidence, and without having been promoted to 1bia, 


holy orders. In the month of June, in the ſame year, he 
ſupplicated the univerſity of Oxtord for the degree of maſter 
of arts; which deſire of his was granted, on condition that 
he ſhould ſtand in the act following; but his admiſſion oc- 


curs not in their regiſter. In 1593, he ſucceeded dr. Ed- Wood, F. o. 
ward Grant, as head maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool. The vol. i. c. 13 3. 


year following he publiſhed the fourth edition of his Britan- 
nia, corrected and very much enlarged. In 1597, he pub- 
liſhed a new Greek grammar, entitled, Grammatices Græ- 
cz inſtitutio compendiaria, in uſum regiæ ſcholæ Weſtmo- 
naſterienſis; which was received in all the public ſchools in 
England. Dr. Smith, who publiſhed a life of Camden in 
Latin in the year 1691, ſays this grammar had at that time 
run through very near an hundred impreſſions. Its author 
was taken from the life of a pedagogue the ſame year, and 
promoted to be Clarenceux king at arms. In 1600 he ſent 
abroad an account of all the monuments of the kings, 


queens, nobles, and others, in Weſtminſter-abbey, with 
their inſciptions [BJ. This year alſo came out the fifth edi- 


tion of his Britannia, to which was annexed, an apology to 
the reader, in anſwer to what had been publiſhed by Rafe 


Io It was again publiſhed in 2693, and a third time in 1605. 


Brooke 


CAMDEN. 
Brooke to the prejudice of his work [c]. In 1603, a collec- 
tion of our ancient hiſtorians appeared at Francfort, by Cam- 
den's care, under the title of Anglica, Normannica, Hibernica, 
Cambrica, a veteribus deſeripta; ex quibus Aﬀer Meneven- 
fis, anonymus de vita Gulielmi Conquæſtoris, Thomas 
Walfingham, Thomas de la More, Gulielmus Genuticenſis, 
Giraldus Cambrenſis; plerique nunc in lucem editi, ex bi- 
bliotheca Gulielmi Camdeni. Having laid aſide the deſign 
he once formed of writing a civil hiſtory of England, he 
thought himſelf obliged in juſtice, to add to the ſmall ſtock 
of materials already prepared theſe original and valuable au- 
thors. This account he himſelf gives in his epiſtle to: fir 
Fulke Grevile, to whom he dedicated this collection in ac- 
knowledgment of the good offices he had done him in pro- 
curing him to be made king at arms. In the year follow- 
ing he publiſhed his Remaines of a greater work concerning 
Britain, the inhabitants thereof, their languages, names, 
ſurnames, empreſes, wiſe ſpeeches, poeſies, and epitaphes. 
This was a collection of things which had been communi- 
cated to him whilſt he was gathering materials for his Bri- 
tannia. After the diſcovery of the gunpowder plot, king 
James, being deſirous to put the reformed churches abroad 
upon their guard againſt the enemies of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and to ſatisfy foreign princes of the juſtice of his pro- 
ceedings, made choice of mr. Camden as beſt qualified to 
draw up the whole caſe in Latin. In 1607, Camden pub- 
liſhed the complete edition of his Britannia, printed in folio, 
amended and enlarged, and adorned with maps and cuts. A 
faithful tranſlation of this edition was publiſhed in 1695, by 
Edmund Gibſon, of Queen's college in Oxford, ee 
biſhop of London. Dr. Holland, a phyſician of Coventry, 
who publiſhed a tranſlation of Camden's Britannia, in 1611, 
had inſerted therein ſeveral things of his own. Theſe inter- 
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Le] Upon the publication of the 
Fourth edition of this work, it was 
warmly attacked by Rafe Brockeſ- 
mouth, Vork-herald, who pretend- 
ed to diſcover in it many errors, 
in relation to deſcents; on which 
article the author had enlarged very 
much in that edition. Camden, 
in "his. defence, ſhews, from vari- 
pus authorities, both of hiſtory, 


and records, that in many of the 


places objected to, himſelf was in 


the right, and his adverſary, not- 


withſtanding the many years he 
had ſpent in the office of a herald, 
in the wrong. He acknowledges, 
that by following one of his prede- 
ceſſors, Robert Cook, Clarenceux 
king at arms, he had fallen into 
ſome -miſtakes, which he thinks 
were excuſable, on account of the 


authority by which he was,milled. 


He concludes this ſhort diſcourſe 
with ſome very quick and lively 
ſtrokes of learned raillery upon his 


| polations, 


, 


polations, which a great many readers could not diſtinguiſh, 
occaſioned ſome writers to alledge the authority and teſti» 
mony of Camden to prove facts which he never advanced. 
| To preyent this miſtake for the future, mr. Gibſon xeſolved 
to give a new tranſlation of Camden, purged from all fo- 
fis, reign interpolations. But becauſe dr, Hollands additions 
bi- were-ſometimes good, and it was generally believed that he 
on had conſulted Camden himſelf, when he met with, any 
he obſcurities, mr. Gibſon preſerved them, and placed them 
> at the bottom of the page. He alſo added remarks at the 
u- end of each county, either to confirm what Camden had ad- 
fir © vanced, or to give a more particular account of places which 
c- © he had deſcribed, or a deſcription of places omitted by him 
o- with a liſt of the perſons by whom he was furniſhed with 
w- © his materials. In 1615, Camden publiſhed in Latin his an- 
ng nals of queen Elizabeth, under the following title, Annales 


es, rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum, regnante Eliſabetha, ad 
es. annum ſalutis MDLXxxIx. The continuation of theſe an- 
i- nals was finiſhed about the year 1617; but Camden never 
ri- would conſent to its being publiſhed in his life time. | 
Ng Camden, not contented with having employed his pen in 
ad the ſeryice of the republick of letters, refolved alſo to be- 


i- ſtow part of his eſtate in founding a lecture on hiſtory in 
o- the ON of Oxford, By a deed executed in dus form, Biogr. Brit. 
to March 5, 1621-2, he made over all his right in the manor 


b of Bexley in Kent, with all profits, &c. ariſing therefrom, 


o, to the chancellor, maſters, and ſcholars, of the univerſity of 
A Oxford, and their ſucceſſors, with this proviſo, that the pro- 
4 fits of the ſaid manor, which were computed to be of the 
s pyearly value of four hundred pounds, ſhould be enjoyed by 
„ mr. William Heather, his heirs and executors, for the ſpace 
I, of ninety-nine years, from the death of the donor, during 
r= which time the ſaid William Heather was to pay to the pro- 

| fellor of hiſtory in Oxford one hundred and forty pounds 
ie per annum, by half-yearly payments; and after the expira- 
d, WW tion of that term, the whole eſtate to be veſted in that uni- 
1 verſity ; for which ample donation he was unanimouſly de- 


clared and received into the number of benefactors to the 
0 univerſity [DJ. He appointed Degory Wheare, M. A. fellow 
'8 of Exeter college, to be his firſt profeſſor. Mr. Camden died 
4 the ninth of November, 1623, at his houſe at Chiſſelhurſt in 
. Kent, where from 1609, he had paſſed all the time that he 
y po] When Camden went to Ox- offered the degree of maſter of arts, 
18 ford in 1613, on account of fir but declined it, as he did afterwards 
Thomas Bodley's funeral, he was the title of knight, _ 114 
: | cou! 


144 


even and exemplary. 


CAM DEN. 


could be abſent from London. By his will, written by him. 
ſelf upon his laſt birth-day, May 2, 1623, (which day, it 
appears by his diary, was conſtantly ſpent by him in good 
works and pious meditations) he bequeathed eight pounds'to 
the poor of the pariſh in which he ſhould happen to die; a 
tece of plate of ten pounds value to fir Fulke Grevile, lord 

rooke, who preferred him gratis to his office; fixteen 
pounds to the company of painter ſtainers of London, to 


buy them a piece of plate, upon which he directed this in- 


ſcription, Gul. Camdenus clarenceux, filius Samſonis pictoris 
Londinenſis, dono dedit ; twelve pounds to the cordwain- 


ers company, to purchaſe them a piece of plate, on which 
the ſame inſcription was to be engraved ; ſeveral legacies to 
his relations, and ſome ſmall memorials to his particular ac- 
quaintances. His books and papers he bequeathed to fir Ro- 
bert Cotton of Conington [E]. He alſo directed by his will, 


that he ſhould be buried where he died ; but his executors 


did not follow his intention in that particular : they interred 
him with great pomp in the fouth iſle of Weſtminſter abbey, 
near the learned Caſaubon, and over-againſt the celebrated 
Chaucer [F]. He was not leſs illuſtrious for his virtues, than 
for his learning. In his writings he was candid and modeſt, 
in his converſation eaſy and innocent, and in his whole life 
With theſe good qualities it is no 
wonder that he had fo great a number of illuſtrious friends 
in England, and in foreign countries. To be particular in 
his acquaintance (ſays the learned biſhop Gibſon) would be 
to reckon up all the learned men of his time. When he 
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LE] His collections in ſupport of 
his hiſtory, with reſpe& to civil 
affairs, were before this time depo- 
ſited in the Cotton library; for as 
to thoſe that related to eccleſiaſti- 
cal matters, when aſked for them 
by dr. Goodman, ſon to his great be- 
nefactor, he declared, he ſtood enga- 


ged to dr. Bancroft, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury; who upon his death, 
a, 2338 his right to them to his 
ſucceſſor, dr. Abbot, who actually 
had them, and intended to have 
publiſhed them. They came after- 
wards into the hands of archbi- 


ſhop Laud, and are ſuppoſed to 


have been deſtroyed, when his pa- 


. fell into the hands of mr. 


7 


rynne, mr. Scot, and Hugh Pe: 


ters; for upon à diligent ſearch 
made by dr. Sancroft, ſoon after 
his promotion to the ſee of Canter- 
bury, there was not a line of them 
to be found. Biog. Brit. 

[r] Near the place a handſome 
monument of white marble was e- 
reed, with his effigies, and in his 
hand a book with Britannia inſcri- 
bed on the leaves. According to 
dr. Smith, a certain young gentle- 
man, who thought the reputation 


of his mother hurt by ſomething 
that Camden has delivered of her 


in hiſtory, could find no other way 
to be revenged, than by breaking 
off a piece from the noſe of his ſta- 
tue in Weſtminſter-abbey. 


Was 


C AM ER ARI US. 48 
was young, learned men were his patrons; when he grew 
up, the learned men were his intimates, and when he came 
to be old, he was a patron to the learned. So that learn- 
ing was his only care, and learned men the only comfort of 
his life. What an uſeful and honourable correſpondence he 
had ſettled both at home and abroad, doth beſt appear from 
his letters; and with what candour and eaſineſs he main- 
tained it, the ſame letters may inform us. The work he 
was engaged in for the honour of his native country, gained 
him reſpect at home and admiration abroad, ſo that he was 
looked upon as a common oracle; and for a foreigner to tra- 
vel into England, and return without ſeeing Camden, was 

to thought a very groſs omiſſion. He was viſited by fix Ger- 
AC- man noblemen at one time, and at their requeſt wrote his 
do- lemma in each of their books, as a teſtimony that they had 
ill, ſeen him [O]. | h | 


death, Camden kept a diary of all 


red a] Dr. Smith publiſhed ſome 

ey, ſmall pieces, written by Camden, (rather of many of) the remark- 

ted and in the fame volume with his able paſſages in the reign of 
life and letters. The moſt conſi- king James. Not that he could ſo 

an derable is in Latin, and bears the much as dream of living to make 

it, title of Gulielmi Camdeni 'annales uſe of them himſelf at that 

ife ab anno 1603, ad ann. 1623; but and under thoſe many infirmities 

no the running title is, Gulielmi Cam- Which a laborious life had drawn 

* deni regni regis Jacobi I. annalium upon him: but he was wil 

: apparatus. Mr. Wood (A. Oxon. however to contribute all the af- 

in wt I. c. 481.) thought theſe were ſiſtance he could to any that ſhould 

be mr. Camden's materials for writing do the ſame honour to the reign of 

he the annals of king James's reign : king James, which he had done to 
but what they really were we learn that of queen Elizabeth. Biogr. 

from biſhop Gibſon. From the Brit. 

- end of queen Elizabeth to his own 

er 

ws CAMERARIUS (Joachruus) an exceedingly learn- 


ed German, was born at Pabeperg upon the 12th of April, 
in the year 1500, and was ſent to a ſchool at Leipſic, when 
he was thirteen years of age. Here he ſoon diſtinguiſhed Melchor, 
himſelf by his hard application to Greek and Latin authors, + nag = 
which he read without ceaſing ; and there goes a ſtory, that ri. 
when Leipſic was in a tumult on ſome account or other, 
Camerarius thewed no concern about any thing, but an Al- 
dus's Herodotus, which he carried under his arm; and 
which indeed to a ſcholar at that time was of ſome conſe- 
quence, when printing was but lately introduced, and Greek 
books were as yet not eaſy to be come at. In the year 1517, 
he ſtudied ohiloſoph under Moſellanus ; and this was the 
year, when the 2 were preached, which * 
| | | caſion 
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CAMERARIUS. 
caſion to the reformation. Camerarius was at St: Paul's 
church in Leipſic with Heltus, who was his maſter in Greek 
and Latin literature, when theſe notable wares were expoſed 
from the pulpit ; but Heltus was ſo offended with the impu- 
dence of the Dominican, who obtruded them, that he went 
dut of the church in the middle of the ſermon, and ordered 
Camerarius to follow him. When he had ſtaid at Leipſic 
five years, he went to Erford ; and three years after to Wit- 
temberg, where Luther and Melancthon were maintaining 
and propagating the buſineſs of the reformation. He knew 
Melancthon before; lived afterwards in the utmoſt intimacy 
with him; and after Melancthon's death; wrote his life, as is 
well known, in a very copious and particular manner. He was 
| alſo ſoon after introduced to Eraſmus ; and in ſhort, his un- 


common abilities, but more uncommon application to letters, 


made him known to all the eminent men of his time. 

In the year 1525, there was ſuch an inſurrection and tu- 
mult among the common people through all Germany, that 
Camerarius thought it proper to make an excurſion into 
Pruſſia; but he returned very ſoon, and was made profeſſor 
of the belles lettres in an univerſity, which the ſehate of 
Nuremberg had juſt founded under the direction and ſuper- 
intendency of Melancthon. In the year 1526, when the 
diet of Spires was held, Albert, earl of Mansfelt was ap- 
pointed embaſſador to Charles V. of Spain, and Camerius to 
attend him as his Latin interpreter : but this embaſſy drop- 
ping through, and Camerarius having no more views of tra- 
velling, he ſettled at home, and was married the year after 
to a gentlewoman of an ancient and noble family. He lived 
forty ſix years with this wife in a moſt happy manner, and 
had four daughters and five ſons by her, who all grew up 
and did honour to their family. In the year 1534, he was 
offered the place of ſecretary to the ſenate! of Nuremberg; 
but, preferring the eaſe and freedom of a ſtudious life to all 
advantage of a pecuniary nature, he refuſed it. T'wo years 
after, Ulric prince of Wittemberg ſent him to Tubinge, to 
reſtore the diſcipline and credit of that univerſity ; and when 
he had been above five years, Henry duke of Saxony, and 
afterwards Maurice his ſon, invited him to Leipſic, whither 
he went, to direct and aflift in founding an univerſity there. 

When Luther was dead, and Germany all in war, Ca- 
merarius experienced very great hardſhips, which yet he is 
faid to have borne like a philoſopher. Leipſic was beſieged 
by the elector of Saxony; on which account he removed all 
his effects with his family to Nuremberg, not however with- 
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out conſiderable loſs, and did not return till the war was at 


| an end. In the year 1556, he went with Melancthon to 


the diet of Nuremberg; and attended him the year after to 


| that of Ratiſbon. After ſpending a life of letters and hap- 


pineſs, he died full of years and honour at Leipſic, upon 


| the 17th of April, 1574, ſurviving his beloved wife not quite 
| ayear, for ſhe died the 15th of July preceding, and Mel- 
chior Adam relates, that he was ſo deeply afflicted with her 
death, that he never was perfectly well after. Among his 


friends were Jerome Baumgartner, Carolowits, Melancthon, 


| Petrus Victorius, Turnebus, Hieronymus Wolfius, and, in 
| ſhort, almoſt all the great men of his time. He is ſaid to 
have been to Melancthon, what. Atticus was to Cicero, an 


adviſer, counſellor, aſſiſtant, and friend upon all occafions : 
and accordingly we find, that, when Melancthon's wife 
died during his abſence at the diet of Worms, Camerarius 


5 quitted all his concerns at home, however neceſſary and re- 
quiring his preſence, and immediately ſet off on purpoſe to 
comfort him. ey 1 | 4 


His labours in the literary republick were prodigious. He 


wrote a vaſt number of books, and which, in thoſe 2 
t 


| was no ſmall ſervice, tranſlated as many. Greek was bu 


little underſtood; fo that, to facilitate the learning of that 


language, he tranſlated ſeveral authors of antiquity: Hero- 


dotus, Demoſthenes, Xenophon, Euclid, Homer, Theoeri- 
tus, Sophocles, Lucian, Theodoret, Nicephorus, &c. Mel- 


chior Adam ſays, that he {ſtudied evermore, within doors 
« and without, up and in bed, on a journey and in hours 
“ even of recreation: that he learned French and Italian 


«© when he was old; that he had but a ſmattering of He- 


| © brew; that he underſtood Greek well; and that in Latin 
* he was inferior to none.” Thuanus ſpeaks of him in the x, yea, we; 


47 


higheſt terms, and Voſſius calls him, The phoenix of Ger- Eng. ſui 
many.“ However, though we are very ready to allow abili- temporis, ad 
ties to Camerarius, yet we think Eraſmus did him no wrong, n. 457. 


when he ſaid. That he ſhewed more induſtry than genius 
in what he wrote.” He was a man of great goodneſs of De Nath. 5. 


diſpoſition, great humanity, candour, and ſincerity in his 77. 
pi 


and others, amongft hereticks of the firſt claſs at Rome. 
CAMOENS: ( Lxwis) a celebrated Portugueze poet, 


called The Virgil of Portugal, from his much admired poem 


the Luſiadas, or conqueſt of the Indies by the Portugueze, 
| was. 


{ fearches after truth; and for theſe and ſuch like qualities we f : SO 


| ſuppoſe it was that he was ranked, with his friend Melancthon tom. iii, 


. 
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was born of a good family at Liſbon, about the year 1527. 
He ſtudied in the univerſity of Conimbra, and gave proofs 
of his genius for poetry, while he was very young. How- 
ever, not being born to fortunes, he was obliged to quit 
books, and have recourſe to arms. He was ſent to Ceuta in 
Africa, which the Portugueze were in poſleflion of at that 
time, and acquitted himſelf like a good ſoldier upon many 
occaſions, but at laſt had the misfortune to loſe one of his 
eyes, in defence of that town againſt the Moors: From 

ence he returned to Portugal, but did not yet find himſelf 
in a condition to live as he would, and therefore went next 
in an expedition to the Eaſt Indies. In this abſence he com- 
poſed a great many poems, which gained him the good will 
and affection of the commanding officer and ſome others, 
who had a tincture of polite literature; but happening un- 


Juckily to be ſevere upon one, who did not underſtand the | 1 


privilege of poets, he was forced to withdraw to be out of 

the reach of his anger. He went to the frontiers of China, 

where he found means of being conveyed to Goa, and from 

thence to Portugal. In his paſſage thither, he was ſhip- 
wrecked by a ftorm, loſt all his effects, and with great dif- 

ficulty ſaved his life. He did not loſe however, ſays mon- 

ſieur Baillet, his ſenſes in the midſt of all this danger; but 

had the preſence of mind to preſerve his Luſiadas, which he 

Jogemens held in his left hand, while he ſwam with his right. As ſoon 
des Sgavans, as he was ſettled again in his own country, he put the finiſh- 
— . ing hand to his Luſiadas, and dedicated it in the year 1569, 
to don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, in hopes of making his 
fortune by it. But that prince being then very young, and 

the courtiers no admirers of poetry, the unfortunate Camo- 

ens was entirely diſappointed. He did not however travel a- 

gain in ſearch of farther adventures, but ſpent the remainder 

of his life at Liſbon ; where, to the eternal reproach of his 
countrymen, he died miſerably poor and unregarded, in the 

Nichol, An- year 1579. 8 Ih 
ton. Bibli- It is generally agreed, that Camoens had a moſt extraor- 


Bites — dinary genius for poetry; that he had an abundance of that 


ü. p. 20, 21. vivida vis animi, which is neceſſary to conſtitute a poet; 


that he had a fertile invention, a ſublime conception, and 
an eaſe and aptitude in his make, which could accommodate 
itſelf to any ſubject. Nicholas Antonio, from whom we 
collected the above circumſtances of his life, ſays, that he 
« perfectly fucceeded in all ſubjects of the heroick kind; 
& that he had a peculiar talent in deſcribing perſons and 
5 places; that his compariſons were great and noble, his 
_-— ; epiſodes 


=! 
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old, his father purpoſed to ſend him to Nap 
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= epiſodes very agreeable and verſified, yet never leading his 
« reader from the principal object of his poem; and that he 
« had mixed a great deal of learning in it, without the leaſt 
« appearance of affectation and pedantry.“ Rapin has cri- Nichol. An- 
ticiſed the Luſiadas ſomewhat ſeverely, and tells us, that m"_ Bibli- 
« as divine a poet as Camoens may paſs for with the Portu- 953 >*Pts 


« .. Fl ; a FHiſpan. tom. 
« gueze, yet he is exceptionable in many accounts. His ii, p. 20, 21, 


« yerſes are ſo often obſcure, that they may ſeem rather to 
| « be myſteries or oracles. The deſign is too vaſt, without 


« proportion or juſtneſs; and, in ſhort, it is a very bad mo- 
« del for an epick poem. He adds, that Camoens has 


« ſhewn no judgment in compoſition ; that he has mixed 


s indiſcriminately Venus, Bacchus, and other heathen di- 
“ vinities in a chriſtian poem; and that he has conducted 


Reflex. crit, 


«K 3; . £7 © 97 
it no better in many other reſpects. fut ls poug 


But notwithſtanding Rapin's diſlike of this poem, it has 
been often reprinted and tranſlated into ſeveral languages. 
It has been tranſlated once into French, twice into Italian, 
and four times into Spaniſh. Laſtly, it was tranſlated into 
Latin by Thomas de Faria, biſhop of Targa in Africa; 
who, concealing his name, and ſaying nothing of its being 
a tranſlation; made ſome believe, that the Luſiadas was ori- 
ginally written in Latin. Large commentaries have been 
written upon the Luſiadas; the moſt conſiderable of which 
are thoſe of Emanuel Faria de Souſa, which were printed in 
two volumes folio at Madrid, in the year 1639. Theſe com- 
mentaries were followed the year Ae wit the publication 
of another volume in folio, written to defend them; beſides 
eight volumes of obſervations, upon the Miſcellaneous 
ems of Camoens, which this commentator left behind him 
in manuſcript. We cannot conclude our aceount of Ca- 
moens, without lamenting, that his great merit was not 
known, or which is the ſame thing, or rather worſe, not 
acknowledged till after his death. F 


— 
. 


CAMPANELL A(Tromas) a celebrated Italian phi- 


loſopher in the beginning of the XVIth century, was born 
at Stilo, a ſmall village in Calabria, on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1568. At the age of thirteen he underſtood the an- Merer 


cient orators and poets, and wrote diſcourſes and verſes on 
various ſubjects. When he was fourteen gon and a half 
es to ſtudy law ; 
but young Campanella having other views, entered himſelf. 
into the order of the Dominicans. | Whilſt he was ſtudying 
philoſophy. at San Giorgio, his profeſſor was invited to dil 
Vor. III. „ _ 


Moreri. 


diience. 


pute upon ſome theſes which were to be maintained by the 
Franciſcans; but finding himſelf indiſpoſed, he ſent Campanel- 
la in his room, who argued with ſo much ſubtilty and force, 
that every body was charmed with him, and cried out, that 
the genius of Teleſius had tranſmigrated into Campanella: 
he had never before heard of that philoſopher, but after this 
read him carefully, and even entered into his ſentiments. 
When his courſe of philoſophy was finiſhed, he was ſent to 
Coſenza to ſtudy divinity. But his inclination led him to 
philoſophy. Having concewed a notion that the truth was 
not to be found in the peripatetick philoſophy, he anxiouſly 
examined all the Greek, Latin, and Arabian commentators 
upon Ariſtotle, and began to heſitate more and more with 


regard to their doctrines. His doubts {till remaini 


un, be 
determined to peruſe the writings of Plato, Pliny, Galen, | 
the Stoicks, and the followers of Democritus, and eſpecially 
thoſe of Telefius, and to compare them with the original 
book of the world. He found the doctrine of his maſters 
to be falſe in ſo many points, that he began to doubt even of 
uncontroverted matters of fact. At the age of two and 
twenty he began to commit his new ſyſtems to writing, and 
in 1590, he went to Naples to get them printed. Paſſing 
by a convent of the Recollets in that city, and ſeeing a great 
number of people going in and out, he enquired the reaſon 
of it, and being told that they were diſputing in philoſophy, 
he went in with the others, and obtaining leave to 21 
acquitted himſelf to ſo much advantage, that he received the 
applauſes of the whole aſſembly, and the monks of his order 
carried him away in triumph to their convent. Some time 
after he was preſent at a diſputation in divinity, and took 
occaſion to commend what was ſpoken by an ancient profeſ- 


| for of his order, as very judicious; but the old man, jealous 


perhaps of the glory which Campanella had gained, bade 
him in a very contemptuous manner, be filent, ſince it did not 


belong to a young man, as he was, to interpoſe in queſtions of 


divinity. Campanella fired at this, and ſaid, that as young as 
he was, he was able to teach him ; and immediately confuted 
what the profeſſor had advanced, to the ſatisfaction of the au- 

Ehe profeſſor conceived a mortal hatred to him on 
this account, and accuſed him to the inquifition, as if he had 
gained by magick that vaſt extent of learning which he had 
acquired without a maſter. His writings made a prodigious 
noſe in the world, and the novelty of his opinions ſtirring 
up many enemies againſt him at Naples, he removed to 


— — city, 


Rome; and not meeting with a better reception in that 


MM as 
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city, he proceeded toF lorence,and preſented ſome of his works 


to the grand duke, Ferdinand I. the patron of learned men, 


After a ſhort bay there, as he was paſſing through Bologna, 
in his. way to Padua, his writings were ſeized, and ied 
to the inquiſition at Rome. This gave him little diſtur- 
bance, and he continued his journey. At Padua, he was 
employed in inſtructing ſome. young Venetlans in his doc- 


trines, and compoſing ſome pieces. Returning afterwards 


to Rome, he met with a better reception than before, 
and was honoured with the friendſhip of ſeveral cardinals; 
In 1598 he went to Naples, where he ſtaid but a ſhort time, 
then viſited his own country. Some expreſſions which he 
dropt, with regard to the government of the Spaniards 


the project of an inſurrection, being reported to the Spani- 


ards, he was ſeized and carried to Naples in 1 599; as a 
criminal againſt the ftate, and put ſeven times to the rack, 
and afterwards condemned to perpetual impriſonment. , At 
firſt he was not permitted to ſee any petſon, and denied the 
uſe of pen, ink, and paper; but being afterwards indulged 
therewith, he wrote ſeveral of his pieces in priſon ; ſome 
of which Tobias Adamus of Saxony procured from him, 
and publiſhed in Germany. The, diſgrace of the duke of 


Oſſuna, viceroy of Naples, who had a great eſteem for 
Campanella, and often conſulted him, was the occaſion of 
ſtrictly confined, Pope Urban 
is writings, obtained his liberty 


his being afterwards more 
VIII. who knew him from h 


1 


tom Philip IV. of Spain, in May foars Caomanells wel ttwet: 
immediate y to Rome, where he continued fome years in the Gen. Di 


priſons of the inquiſition; but he was a priſoner only in 
name. Divers tcaſons are given for this new impriſon- 
ment. Some ſay, that in — — to reſcue himſelf from the 
long and ſeverè confinement which he ſuffered under the 


the Spaniards, he appealed from the inquiſition in Spain, be- 


fore which he had been accuſed, to that of Rome, where 
he expected to be treated with more lenity. Others report, 
that the pope, who wanted a pretence to bring him from 


Naples, acquainted the king, that ſince Campanella was not 


convicted of any crime againſt the ſtate; but was accuſed of 


_ advancing ſeveral errors in his writings; he ought to give an 


account of his faith before the inquiſition at Rome, In 
this caſe it was neceſſary for Campanella to continue for 


ſome time under a kind of confinement; in order to give + 


colour to the pretext employed by the pope. In 1629 he 
was diſcharged, but the reſentment of the Spaniards was not 
abated, The friendſhip ſhewn him by che pope; who ſettled a 
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—cCeonſiderable penſion, and conferred many other favours oft 
F . ge, © him, excited their jealouſy; and his correſpondence with 
Her ke A ſome of the French nation, gave them new ſuſpicions of 
„bim. Campanella being informed of their deſigns againſt 
„ > him, went out of Rome, diſguiſed like a minime in the 
1 French ambaſſador's coach; and embarking for France, 
— landed at Marſeilles in October 1634. Mr. Peireſc being 
4, informed of his arrival, ſent a letter to bring him to Aix, 
„ͤ— Where he entertained him ſome months. The year follow- 
ing Campanella went to Paris, and was graciouſly received 

by Lewis XIII. and cardinal Richlieu ; the latter procured 
him a penſion of 2000 livres, and often conſulted him on 
the affairs of Italy. Campanella paſſed the remainder of 
his days in a monaſtery of the Dominicans at Paris, and 
i died on the 21ſt of March 1639, in the feventy-firſt year of 
fl his age. A liſt of his writings may be ſeen in Mover, * 
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CAMPIAN (E DUN PD) a very ingenious and learned 
Engliſhman, was born at London upon the twenty fifth of 
January 1540, and educated there in ſchool learning among 
Wood's A- the blue coat- boys in Chriſt's hoſpital. Being a boy of great 
then, Oxon, parts, he was pitched upon, while he was at ſchool, to make 
1 an oration before queen Mary at her acceſſion to the crown; 
Bricannico- and from thence elected ſcholar of St. John's college in Ox- 
Hibernica. ford by Thomas White, the founder of it, in the year 1553. 
He took his degrees of bachelor and maſter of arts regularly, 
and afterwards went into orders. In the year 1566, when 
queen Elizabeth was entertained at Oxford, he made an ora- 
tion before her, and alſo kept an act in St. Mary's church, 
with very great applauſe from that learned queen. In the 
year 1568, he went into Ireland, where he wrote a hiſtory 
of that country in two books; but being then diſcovered to 
have embraced the 'popiſh religion, and to labour for proſe- 
lytes, he was ſeized and detained for fome time. He eſcaped 
foon after into England ; but in the year 1571, tranſported 
himſelf into the Low-countries, and ſettled himſelf in the 
Engliſh college of jeſuits in Doway, where he openly re- 
nounced the proteſtant religion, and had the degree of ba- 
chelor of divinity conferred upon him. From thence he went 
to Rome, where he was admitted into the ſociety of jeſuits 
in the year 1573; and afterwards ſent by the general of his 
order into Germany: He lived for ſome time at Brune, and 
then at Vienna; where he compoſed a tragedy, called Nector 
and Ambroſia, which was acted before the emperor with 
_ great applauſe, Soon after he ſettled at Prague — 


_CANTACUZENUS. 
and taught rhetorick and philoſophy for about ſix years in a 
college of jeſuits, which had been newly erected there. At 
length being called to Rome, he was ſent by the command 


of pope Gregory XIII. into England, whither he arrived up- 


on the twenty fifth of June in the year 1580. Here he per- 
formed all the offices of a good provincial, and was diligent 
in propagating his religion by all the arts of converſation and 
WARNE: He ſeems to have challenged the Engliſh clergy 
to a diſputation by a piece, intitled Rationes decem oblati 
certaminis in cauſa fidei, redditæ academicis Angliz, which 
was printed at a private preſs in the year 1581, and many 
copies of which, as mr. Wood tells us, were diſperſed that 
year in St. Mary's church at Oxford, during the time of an 
act. In ſhort, Campian, though nobody knew where he 
was, was yet ſo active, as to fall under the cognizance of 
Walſingham ſecretary of ſtate; and Walſingham employed 
a prieft catcher, who was as. uſeful a member of ſociety in 
thoſe days as a thief catcher is now, to find him out. He was 
at laſt diſcovered in diſguiſe at the houſe of a private gentle» 
man in Berks, from whence he was conveyed in great proceſ- 
ſion to the Tower of London, with a paper faſtened to his 
hat, on which was written Edmund Campian a moſt pernici- 
ous jeſuit, Afterwards, having been found guilty of high 
treaſon, in adhering to the biſhop of Rome the queen's ene- 
a and in coming to England to diſturb the peace and quiet 
of the realm, he was hanged and quartered, with other Ro- 
miſh prieſts, at Tyburn upon the firſt of December in the 
year 1581. . „ 2 . 
All parties allow him to have been a moſt extraordinary 


man: of admirable parts, an elegant orator, a ſubtle philo- 


ſopher and ſkilful diſputant, an exact preacher both in Latin 
and Engliſh, and withal a good natured and well behaved 


man: ſo that we are ready to lament his having been a papiſt, 


and having ſuffered ſo hard a fate. Beſides the books already 
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mentioned, he wrote, 1. Chronologia univerſalis: a very” 8 


learned work; 2. Nine articles directed to the lords of the 
privy council, in 1581, 3. Various conferences concerning 


religion, had with proteſtant divines in the Tower of Lon- 


don, in 1581. 4. Narratio de divortio Henrici VIII. regis 


Ireland was found in the Cotton library, and publiſhed at 


ab uxore Catherina, &c. The manuſcript of his Hiſtory of” 
at 


Dublin by fir James Ware in the year 1633. 
' CANTACUZENUS (Jenas) a celebrated By- 


* 


zantine hiſtorian, was born at Conſtantinople of a very an- 
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„ CANTACUZENTHS: 
cient and noble family; his father being governor of Pelo- 
onneſus, and his mother a near relation of the emperor's. 
FabriciiBibl. He was bred to letters and to arms, and afterwards admitted 
Grec. l v. to the higheſt offices of ſtate; where he acquitted himſelf in 
Gal gig fuch a manner, as to gain the fayour of both court and city. 
toria Lit. He was made firſt lord of the bedchamber to the emperor 


1 


tom. ii. Pp. Andronicus, but loſt his favour about the Jeu 1320, by ad- 


bend. dicting himſelf too much to the intereſt of his grandfon An- 
onicus. However, when the grandſon ſeized the empire, 

as he did jn the year 1328, he loaded Cantacuzenus with 

wealth and honours ; made him generaliflimo of his forces; 

did nothing without conſulting him; and would fain have 

had him to have joined him in the goverment, which Canta- 

cuzenus refuſed. In the year 1341, Andronicus died, and left 

o Cantacuzenus the care of the empire, till his fon John 

Pele us, who was then but nine years of age, ſhould be 

fit to take it upon himſelf: which truſt he diſcharged 
very diligently and faithfully, But the empreſs dowager, 
the patriarch of Conſtantinople, and ſome of the nobles, 
ſoon growing jealous and envious. of Cantacuzenus, formed 
a party againſt him, and declared him a traitor : upon which 
a great portion of the nobility and army, beſought him to 
take the empire upon himſelf, and accordingly he was crown- 
ed at Hadrianopolis upon the twenty firſt of May in the year 
1342. A civil war raged for five years, and n e e 
was conqueror, who however came to pretty reaſonable 
terms of peace with John Paleologus; viz. that himſelf ſhould 
be crowned, and that John ſhould be a partner with him in 
the empire, though not upon an equal footing, till he ſhould 
arrive at years ſufficient. He gave him alſo 25 daughter He- 
len, to whom he had formerly been engaged for à wife; and 
the nuptials were celebrated on the thirteenth of May in the 
year 1347. But ſuſpicions and enmitjes ſoon arling between 
the new emperors, the war broke out again, and laſted, till 

| "John took Conſtantinople in the year 1355. A few days af: 
ter the city was taken, Cantacuzenus, unwilling to continue 

a civil war any longer, abdicated his ſhare of the empire, and 
retired to a monaſtery, where he took the habit of a monk, 
with the new name of Joaſaphus, and ſpent the remainder of 
his life in reading and writing, His wife retired alſo at the 


- 


ſame time to a nunnery, where ſhe changed her own name 
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Irene for the new one of Eugenia. | | ; 
Hoy long he lived in this retirement, and when he died, is 

not very certain; but it is agreed by all, that he lived a ve 

long time in it, and ſuppoſed by ſome, that he did not die cif 
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the year 141 1, when he was a hundred years of age, or up- 
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wards, Here he wrote a Hiſtory of his own times in four Fabricius. 


books, or rather of the times in which he was engaged in 
worldly affairs; ſince the period it includes is only | Be the 
year 1320 to the year 1355. He was a very proper perſon to 
relate the tranſactions within this period, becauſe he was not 
only an eye witneſs of all that was done, but himſelf the or- 
derer and doer of a great part: upon which account Voſſius 
has not ſcrupled to prefer him to all the Byzantine hiſtorians, 
A Latin tranſlation of this hiſtory, from the Greek manu- 
ſcript in the duke of Bavaria's library, was publiſhed by Pon- 
tanus at Ingolſtad in the year 1603: and afterwards at Paris, 
in 1645, a ſplendid edition in three volumes folio of the Greek 
from the manuſcript of monſ. Legviere chancellor of France, 
with Pontanus's Latin verſion, and with the notes of him and 
G CY 
Beſides this hiſtory he wrote alſo ſome theological works, 
particularly an Apology for the chriſtian religion againſt that 
of Mahomet, in four books: this he did at the requeſt of 4 
monk and friend of his, who, it ſeems, had been ſolicited by 
2 muſſelman of Perſia, to deſert chriſtianity, and embrace 
Mahometaniſm : where he does not content himſelf with reply- 


ing to the particular objection of the muſſelman to chrifti- 


De Grze. 


hiſt. p. 310» 


anity, but writes a general defence of it againſt the Alcoran. 


He calls himſelf Chriſtodulus as a writer. 


CANTERUS (WIILTIAu) an eminent linguiſt and 
philologer, was born at Utrecht of an ancient and reputable 
family upon the fourth of July in the year 1542; and educa- 
ted in the belles lettres under the infection of his parents, 
till he was twelve years of age. Then he was ſent to Cor- 


Melchior, 


nelius Valerius at Louvain, with whom he continued four Adam. in 
years; and gave ſurprizing proofs of his progreſs in Greek * 


and Latin literature, by writing letters in thoſe languages, by 


tranſlations, and by e. up ſome dramatick pieces. Hav- 


ing a ſtrong propenſity to Greek authors, he removed in the 
year 1559 from Louvain to Paris, for the ſake of learning 
the language more perfectly from John Auratas, Under this 
profeſſor he ſtudied till the year 1 562, and then was obliged to 
leave France on account of the civil wars there, He travelled 
next into Germany and Italy, and viſited the ſeveral univerſi- 
ties of thoſe countries ; Bononia particularly, where he be- 
came known to the famous Carolus Ligonius, to whom he 
afterwards dedicated his eight books Novarum lectionum. Ve- 
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magnificence of the place, but for the opportunity. he ſhauld 
have of purchaſing manuſcripts ; which the Greeks brought 
in great abundance from their own country, and there 5 5 
ed to ſale: and from Venice he propoſed to go to Rome. But, 
not being able to bear the heat of thoſe regions, he dropt the 
purſuit of his journey any farther, and returned thro' Germany 
to Louvain, where in about eight years time he ſtudied him- 
ſelf to death; for he died there of a lingering conſumption 
upon the eighteenth of May 1575, when he was only in his 
thirty third year. Thuanus ſays, that he deſerved to be 
& reckoned among the moſt learned men of his age; and 
& that he would certainly have done great things, if he had 

Hiſt, ad ann. not died ſo very immaturely.“ His writings are purely phi- 
1575. lological and critical: as, Novarum lectionum libri octo Syn- 
tagma de ratione emendandi Græcos autores Notæ, ſcho- 
lia, emendationes, & explicationes in Euripidem, Sophoclem, 
AÆſchylum, Ciceronem, Propertium, Auſonium, Arnobium, 
&c. beſides a book of various readings in ſeveral manuſcripts 
of the ſeptuagint, and a great many tranſlations of Greek au- 
thors. He underſtood fix languages beſides that of his na- 
tive country : viz. the Latin, oe Hebrew, French, Ita- 
lian, and German. | "LE: | EP 
It may juſtly ſeem a matter of wonder, how a man, with- 
in the W Ee of ſo ſhort a life as Canterus's, could go thro? 
ſo many laborious taſks, as he muſt needs have done; and no 
leſs matter of curioſity to know, how he contrived to do it. 
Melchior Adam has given us ſome account of this: and ac- 
cording to him, Canterus was, in the firſt place, very tem- 
perate and abſtemious in point of diet; that is, he eat for 
the ſake of living, and did not live, as the generality of man- 
kind do, for the ſake of eating. He always begun his ſtu- 
dies at ſeven o'clock in the morning, and not ſooner, becauſe 
. early riſing did not agree with him; and purſued them very 
_ intenſely, till half an hour after eleven. Then he walked 
out for an hour before dinner; and, after he had dined, 
walked for another hour, Then, retiring to his ſtudy, he 
flept an hour upon a couch, and after that reſumed his ſtudies, 
which he continued till almoſt ſun-ſet in winter, and ſeven 
o'clock in ſummer. Then he took another hour's walk; and 
after returning again to his ſtudies, continued them till mid- 
night without interruption, for he never ate any ſupper, and 
25 had o wife to diſturb him. Theſe laſt hours of the day were 
* not however devoted by him to ſevere ſtudy, but to writin 
Iletters to his friends, or any other buſineſs that required leſs 
| 1 bo labour and attention, Which he might happen to have upon 
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flection, that this was not ſufficient to do what Canterus did: 


| conſtant ; and his ſtudies were conducted with as much form 


but abounding alſo with Greek manuſcripts, which he ha , 


as Melchior Adam ſays, it would certainly have killed him, 


_ manuſcripts to themſelves again. 2 ee 0 ere of, au 1670 
121 4 | 


his hands. One would be ready to conclude upon a firſt re- 


but men, who have not experienced it, do not eaſily conceive, 
what a vaſt deal of reading and writing, affiduity and con- 
ſtancy will run * 0 Canterus was both aſſiduous and 


and method, as if he himſelf had been a machine. He had 
not only his particular hours for ſtudying, as we have ſeen, 
but he Glide thoſe hours by an hour glaſs, ſome of which he 

ſet apart for reading, others for writing; and, as he tells us 
himſelf in a preface to his Latin tranſlation of Stobæus, he 
never varied from his eſtabliſhed method on any account what- 
ever. | | | Rs 

We muſt not forget to obſerve, that, as ſhort a time as hee , 
lived, he collected a moſt excellent and curious library ; not rrp: F156 
only full of the beſt authors in all the languages he underſtood,”-7 - n ö 


- 


purchaſed in his travels, and which, if death had ſpared him, 
he intended to have publiſhed with Latin verſions and notes. 2 | 
He could have ſaid with Antonnius, that * nothing was dear- 4. /2 7 only; 
« er to him, than his books:“ his inordinate love of which, A 
expoſed him to a moſt ſevere trial, when a ſudden inundation®” _—_ 
at Louvain greatly damaged, and had like to have deſtroyed FA a ale 
his whole library. This happened upon the eighth of Janu- li 
ary in the year 1573, and was ſuch an affliction to him, that, 2 4 85 
; 4 
if his friends had not plied him with proper topicks of conſo- =, 
lation, and aſſiſted him in drying and bringing his books and , ge 


_ CAPELLUS (Lewis) an eminent French proteſtant 
and learned divine, was born at Sedan, a town in the province. 
of Champagne, about the year 1579. He was profeſſor of 
divinity and of the oriental languages in the univerſity of 
Saumur; and ſo very deeply ſkilled in the Hebrew, that our 
learned biſhop Hall calls im magnum Hebrairantium ora- 
culum in Gallia, the great oracle of all that-ſtudied Hebrew 
in France. He was the author of ſome yery learned works ; 
but is now chiefly memorable for the controverſy he had with 
the younger Buxtorf concerning the antiquity of the Hebrew 
points. Two opinions have prevailed concerning the date 
and origin of theſe points ; both of which have been very 
warmly eſpouſed. The firſt is, that the points are coeval wh | 
the language, and were always in uſe among the Jews: the 
cond, that the points were not known to the Jews 2 
| melir 
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their diſperſion from Jeruſalem, but invented afterwards by 
modern rabbies to prevent the language, which was every day 
decaying, from bein . loſt; viz. that they were invent- 
ed by the Maſoreth Jews of Tiberias, about fix hundred years 

after Chriſt. This opinion of their late invention was taken u 
1 by Capellus, who defended it in a very excellent and lee 
44 fed treatiſe, intitled, Arcanum punctuationis revelatum,, &c. 
„wich work, being printed in Holland, cauſed a great cla- 
. mour, among the proteſtants, as if it had a tendency to hurt 

= their cauſe. In the mean time it is certain, that Luther, Calvin, 
| = „ Zuinglius, and others had eſpouſed the fame notion, as well 
= „as the Scaligers, Caufabons, Erpenius, Salmaſius, Grotius, 
F722 and the Heinſiuſes: and therefore it could not be ſaid, that 
4 , , Capellus introduced any novelty, but only better and more 
fl, folidly eftabliſhed an opinion, which had been approved of 
13. LOA yy the moſt learned and judicious proteſtants. But the true 
WY 5-4 /4cteafon why the German proteſtants in general ſo warmly op- 
FY A Ala Poſed Capellus's opinion, was, becauſe they had been accuſ- 
a tomed to follow that of the two Buxtorfs, whom they conſi- 
. aeg ae, [ext dered as ry in ao Arun, | 2 0 the 4 had 
Wil written a little treatife in defence of the antiquity of the 
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points: and as Buxtorf's credit was juſtly great among them, 
they chofe rather to rely upon his authority, than to examine 
his arguments, in fo abſtruſe an enquiry. Buxtorf the fon 
wrote againſt Capellus, and maintained his father's opinion. 
Capellus however has been generally ſuppoſed to have put 
the matter beyond any farther diſpute ; on which accaunt his 


almoſt all the learned in Hebrew fince, have come very rea- 
dily into his opinion. J "I; | 52 
| Capellus compoſed another work, intitled, Critica ſacra, 
which ſo highly diſpleaſed the proteſtants, that they hindered 
the impreſſion of it; till John Capellus, who was his fon and 
afterwards turned papiſt, got leaye of the king to print it at 
Paris in the year 1650, , This work is nothing elfe but a col- 
lection of various read ro: 
were crept into the copies of the Bible, through the fault &f 
the tranſcribers: it muſt have been however a work of pro- 
digious labour, ſince the author acknowledges, that he had 
been fix and thirty years about it. The younger Buxtorf 
wrote a learned anſwer to it, and fome Engliſh proteſtants 
have alſo appeared againſt it: but Grotius on the other fide 
very much commends this critique in an epiſtle to the author, 
where he tells him among other things, to be content with 
the judicious approbation of a few, tather than the blind ap- 


ſcholars” Bochart, Grotins, Spanheim, Voſſius, Daille, and 


ings and errors, which he thought 
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plauſe of many readers. Contentus eſto, ſays he, magnis 


potius quam multis laudatoribus. | | | 
Capellus died at Saumur in the year 1658, aged almoſt eigh- 
ty years; having made an abridgment of his life in his work 
De gente Capello. ae Dad at e ira 
CARACCI (Ltwis, AucvusTINE, and Hannxi- 
BAL) Celebrated 2 of the Lombard ſchool, all of Bo- 
logna in Italy. 
and was couſin 
were brothers. 


erman to Auguſtine and Hannibal, who 
e diſcovered but an indifferent wow for 


painting under his firſt maſter Proſpero Fontana; who there- 


fore diſſuaded him from purſuing it any farther, and treated 
him ſo roughly, that Lewis left his ſchool, Howeyer he was 
determined to ſupply the defects of nature by art; and hence- 
forward had recourſe to no other maſter, but the works_of the 


great painters, He went to Venice, where the famous Tin- 


toret, ſeeing ſomething of his doing, encouraged him to pro- 
ceed in his profeſſion, and foretold, that he ſhould ſome time 


be one of the firſt in it. This prophetic applauſe animated 


him in his reſolutions to acquire a maſtery in his art; and he 
trayelled about to ſtudy the works of thoſe who had excelled 
in it. He ſtudied Titian's, Tintoret's, and Paulo Veroneſe's 
works at Venice; Andrea del Sarto's at Florence; Correg- 
gio's at Parma; and Julio Romano's at Mantua: but Correg- 


gio's manner touched him moſt ſenſibly, and he followed it 


eyer after, He excelled.in deſign and colouring, and had a 
peculiar gracefulneſs and candour, 2p 


Auguſtine Carracci was born in the year 1557, and Han- 


nibal in the year 1560, Their father, though a. taylor by 
trade, was yet very careful to give his ſons a liberal educati- 
on. Auguftine was begun to be bred a ſcholar ; but his 

enius leading him to arts, he was afterwards put to a gold- 
ſmith, He quitted this profeſſion in a little time, and then 
gave himſelf up to eyery thing that pleaſed his fancy. He firſt 


put himſelf under the tuition of his couſin Lewis, and be- 
came a very good deſigner and painter, He gained ſome 


knowledge likewiſe of all the parts of the mathematicks, na- 


tural philoſophy, rhetorick, muſick, and moſt of the liberal 
arts and ſciences. He was alſo a tolerable poet, and very. 
accompliſhed in many other reſpects. Though painting was 


the profeſſion he an ſtuck to, yet it was often interrup- 
ted by his purſuits in t | 
of Cornelius Cort, and in which he ſurpaſſed all the maſters 


of his time, 


e art of engraving, which he learnt 


23 


ewis Carracci was born in the year I555 3 DePiles,&c, 
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Hannibal Caracci in the mean time was a diſciple of Lew- 
is, as well as his brother Auguſtine; but never wandered 
from his art, though he wandered through all thoſe places 
which afforded any means of cultivating and perfecting it. 
Among his many admirable qualities, he had ſo prodigious a 
memory, that whatever he had once ſeen, he never failed to 
retain and make his own. Thus at Parma, hè acquired the 
ſweetneſs and purity of Correggio ; at Venice, the ſtrength 
and diſtribution of colours of "Titian ; at Rome, the correct- 
neſs of deſign and beautiful forms of the antique: and by 
his wonderful performances in the Farneſe palace, he ſoon 
made it appear, that all the ſeveral perfections of the moſt 
eminent maſters, his predeceſſors, were united in himſelf a- 
lone. | pie. 1 3 

At length theſe three painters having made all the advanta- 
ges they could by contemplating the works, and by cloſe 
practice, formed a plan of aſſociation, and continued hence- 
forward almoſt always together. Lewis communicated his 
diſcoveries freely to bis coulins ; and propoſed to them that 
they ſhould unite their ſentiments and their manner, and act 
as it were in confederacy. The propoſal was accepted: they 
performed ſeveral things in ſeveral places; and finding their 
credit to increaſe, . they laid the foundation of that 5 
ſchool, which ever ſince has gone by the name of the Carac- 
ci's academy. Hither all the young ſtudents, who had a 
view of becoming maſters, reſorted to be inſtructed in the 
rudiments of painting: and here the Carracci taught freely and 
without reſerve to all that came. Lewis's charge was to 
make a collection of antique ſtatues, and baſs reliefs. They 
had deſigns of the beſt maſters, and a collection of curious 
books on all ſubjects relating to their art: and they had a ſkil- 


ful anatomiſt always ready to teach, what belonged to the 


knitting and motion of the muſcles, &c. There were often 
diſputations in the academy ; and not only. painters but men 
of learning n which were always decided 
by Lewis. Every body was well received; and though ſta- 


ted hours were alloted to treat of different matters, yet im- 


provements might be made at all hours by the antiquities and 


the deſigns, which were to be ſeen. 


The fame of the Caracci reaching Rome, the cardinal 


Farneſe ſent for Hannibal thither, to paint the gallery of his 
palace. Hannibal was the more willing to go, becauſe he 


had a great deſire to ſee Raphael's works, with the antique 


ſtatues and baſs reliefs. The guſto, which he took there 


from the ancient ſculpture, made him change his Bolognian 
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manner for one more learned, but leſs natural in the defign 
and in the colouring. Auguſtine followed Hannibal, to afhſt 
him in his undertaking of the Farneſe gallery; but the bro- 


thers not rightly agreeing, the cardinal ſent Auguſtine to the 


court of the duke of Parma, in whoſe ſervice he died in the 
ear 1602, being only forty five years of age. His moſt ce- 
lebrated piece of painting is that of the communion of St. 


Jerom, in Bologna: A piece, ſays a connoiſſeur, ſo com- Freſnoy'sart 
« plete in all its parts, that it was much to.be lamented, the of NN 
« excellent author ſhould withdraw himſelf from the prac- Lond. 17 16. 


« tice of an art, in which his abilities were ſo very extraor- 
66 1 to follow the inferior profeſſion of a graver.” Au- 


guſtine had a natural ſon, called Antonio, who was brought 


up a painter under his uncle Hannibal; and who applied him- 
ſelf with ſo much ſucceſs to the ſtudy of all the capital pieces in 
Rome, that it is thought he would have ſurpaſſed even Han- 


nibal himſelf, if he had lived : but he died at the age of thirty 


hve, in the year 1618. : 

In the mean while, Hannibal continued working in the 
Farneſe gallery at Rome; and after inconceivable pains and 
care, finiſhed the paintings in the perfection, they are now 
to be ſeen in. He hoped, that the cardinal would have re- 
warded him in ſome proportion to the excellence of his work, 


and to the time it took him up, which was eight years; but 


he was diſappointed, _ The cardinal, influenced by an igno- 
rant Spaniard his domeſtick, gave him but a little above two 
hundred pounds, though it is certain he deſerved more than 
twice as many thouſands, When the money was brought 
him, he was ſo ſurpriſed at the injuſtice done him, that he 


could not ſpeak a word to the perſon that brought it. This 


confirmed him in a melancholy, which his temper naturall 

inclined to, and made him reſolve never more to touch his 
pencil; which reſolution he had undoubtedly kept, if his 
neceſſities had not compelled him to break it. It is ſaid, that 
his melancholy gained ſo much upon him, that at certain 
times it deprived him of the right uſe of his ſenſes. It did 
not however put a ſtop to his amours ; and his debauches at 
Naples, whither he had retired for the recovery of his health, 


brought a diſtemper upon him, of which he died in the year 


1609, when he was forty nine years of age. As in his 
life he had imitated Raphael in his works, ſo he ſeems to have 
copied that great maſter in the cauſe arid manner of his death. 
His veneration for Raphael was indeed fo great, that it was 
his death-bed requeſt, to be buried in the ſame tomb with 
kim; which was accordingly done in the pantheon or rotunda 

"098 at 
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at Rome. There are extant ſeveral prints of the bleſſed vir 
gin, and of other ſubjects, etched by the hand of this in- 
comparable artiſt. He is ſaid to have been a friendly, plain, 
. honeſt, and goon hearted man ; very communicative to his 
ſcholars, and ſo extremely kind to them, that he generally 
kept his money in the ſame box with his colours, where they 
might have recourſe to either, as they had occaſion. 
While Hannibal Carracci worked at Rome, Lewis was 
| courted from all parts of Lombardy, eſpecially by the clergy, 
to make pictures in their churches; and we may judge of his 
capacity and facility, by the great number of pictures he made, 
and by the preference that was given him to 6ther painters. 
In the midſt of theſe employments, Hannibal ſollicited him 
to come and aſſiſt him in the Farneſe gallery; and fo earneſt- 
ly that he could not avoid complying with his requeſt. He 
went to Rome; corrected ſeveral 7 in that ; paint- 
ed a figure or two himſelf; and then teturned to Bologna, 
where he died in the year 1619, in the ſixty fourth year of his 
"Had the Carracci had no reputation of their own, yet the 
merit of their diſciples, in the academy which they founded, 
would have rendered their name illuſtrious in ſucceeding 
2 * among whom were Guido Domenichino, Lanfranco, 
C. „ ef 44 - 


CARACCIOLI Jon) an illuſtrious nobleman, and 
the grand ſeneſchal of Naples at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, was, on account of his misfortunes and poverty, o- 
Brantome, bliged to make uſe of his pen, when he was very young. At 
viedes length he had the good luck to pleaſe Joan II. queen of Na- 
dams ug ples, and was admitted not only to her friendſhip but to her 

. 398 embraces. He had a particular averſion to mice, as the au- 

thor juſt referred to informs us; and from this ſingularity, as 
he * ſhe contrived a method of diſcovering her paſſion 
to him. One day, as he was playing at cheſs in her ward- 
robe, ſhe herſelf” cauſed a mouſe to be ſet before him; and 
he, ſcampering about for fear, firſt tumbling againſt one, 
then againſt another, ran in at the queen's chamber door, and 
fell juſt upon her. By this means the queen took an oppor- 
| tunity of communicating hints to him, which he afterwards 
improved to the utmoſt ; and in a little time he was made her 
chief ſeneſchal. He met however with the fate common to 
ſuch minions :. for, in the firſt place, by engaging in too ma- 
ay intrigues, he became odious to a lady, who had a great 
bt ts over the queen. Some declare, that he was ga 
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| CARDAN, 
lent enough to uſe very opprobrious language to the queen; 
and that he even gave her a box on the ear, upon her refuſing 


63 


- 


him the principality of Salerno. Then he gave occaſion to his Spondanus 


Moriana tells us, that it was he, who adviſed Alphonſo king 
of Arragon to return to Naples, which he had left for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe he could not forcibly carry off queen 
Joan, who had adopted him for her ſon. As odious as this 


| being ſuſpected of ſeveral ſecret practices againſt the ſtate; for ad ann. 


14.32. 
lib, xxi. . 


ungrateful ſon muſt be to Joan, yet Caraccioli undertook to 


make his party triumph in the very kingdom of Naples. His 
machinations were diſcovered; and, to fruſtrate them more 
effectually, confidence was ſeemingly repoſed in him. Hence 
he was eaſily allured into the queen's preſence; who, by the 
advice of her female favourite, cauſed him to be diſpatched. 


The manner of it was, as Spondanus relates it, thus: A 


falſe and inſiduous meſſage was ſent him in the night, that the 
queen was ſeized with an apoplectick fit, and that he muſt 


wait upon her immediately. He, after the late confidence 


Hon to him, did not ſuſpect her to be his enemy; and there- 
ore ſtarted up and opened his chamber door, before he was 
half dreſſed : upon which the aſſaſſins ruſhed in, and killed 
him. This happened upon the twenty ſeventh of Auguſt 
1432: on which day he had ſolemnized with great pomp the 


the chief ſeneſchal of Naples, was the moſt conſiderable no- 
bleman of his family; though it was very numerous, and had 
produced many great men. N . | 


nuptials of his ſon. Bayle ſays, that this John Caraccioli, 


CAR DAN (JzRom) one of the moſt extraordinary gal. 


deptember, 1501. As his mother was, not married, ſhe tri- 
ed every method to procure an abortion, but without effect. 
She was three days in labour, and they were forced at laſt 
to cut the child from her. He was born with his head co- 
vered with black cuxled hair. When he was four years old 
he was carried to Milan: his father was an advocate in 
that ye At the age of twenty he went to ſtudy at the 
univerſity of Pavia, where, two years after, he explained 
Euclid. In. 54 he went to Padua, and the ſame year was 
admitted to the degree of maſter of arts; in the end of the 
following year, he took the degree of doctor of phyſick. 
He married about the end of 1531. For ten years be- 
fore, his impoteney hindered him from having knowledge of 


geniuſes of his age, was born at Pavia on the 24th of Moreri. 


à woman, which was a great mortification to him. He at- 


tabutod it to the evil influences of the planet under 3 
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'  Bayle, he was born. When he enumerates, as he doth in more 
places than one, the greateſt misfortunes of his life, this 
ten years impotency is always one. At the age of thirty 
three he became profeſſor of mathematicks at Milan. Two 
years after he was offered the place of profeſſor of medicine 
at Pavia, which he refuſed, not ſeeing a likelihood of hav- 
ing his ſalary regularly paid. In 1539 he was admitted a 
member of the college of phyſicians at Milan; in 1543 he 
read publick lectures in medicine in that city, and at Pavia 
the year following, but diſcontinued them becauſe he could 
not obtain payment of his ſalary, and returned to Milan. In 
4 1547, his friend Andrew Veſalius, procured him from the 
6 De vita pro- king of Denmark an offer of a penſion of eight hundred 
- pria. crowns and his table, which he tells us he refuſed on ac- 
g — count of the coldneſs of the climate, and becauſe to be well 
received in that kingdom, he muſt have renounced the Ro- 
Ihid. miſh religion in which he had been bred. In 1552, he 
y went into Scotland, having been ſent for by the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews, who had applied in vain to the French 
king's phyſicians, and afterwards to thoſe of the emperor. 
This prelate, then forty years old, had been for ten years 
afflicted with a ſhortneſs of breath, which returned every 
eight days for the two laſt years. He began to recover from 
the moment that Cardan preſcribed for him. Cardan took 
his leave of him at the end of fix weeks and three days, 
leaving him preſcriptions, which in two years wrought a 
complete cure. WT 1 Cw Pt ee 
Cardan's journey to Scotland gave him an opportunity of 
viſiting ſeveral countries. He croſſed France in going thi- 
ther, and returned through the Low Countries and Germa- 
ny along the banks of the Rhine. It was on this occaſion 
he went to London, and calculated king Edward's nativity. 
This tour took up about ten months; after which coming 
back to Milan, he continued there till the beginning of Octo- 
ber 1552, and then went to Pavia, from whence he was in- 
vited to Bologna in 1652. He taught in this laſt city till 
the year 1570, at which time he was thrown into priſon ; 
but ſome months after he was ſent home to his own houſe. 
He was not reſtored to his full liberty, his houſe being aſ- 
ſigned him for a priſon ; but he recovered it ſoon after. He 
left Bologna in September 1571, and went to Rome, where 
he lived without any publick - He was, how- 
ever, admitted a member of the college of zcians, and 
received a penſion from the pope. He died at Rome on the 
21ſt of September 1575, according to Thuanus. This ae- 
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CAR DAN. 5 
count might be ſufficient to ſhew the reader that Cardan was 
of a very fickle temper; but he will have a much better 
idea of his ſingular and odd turm of mind, by examining 
what he himſelf tells us concerning his good and bad quali- 
ties. This ingenuouſneſs is itſelf a proof that his nnd was 


66 


of a very particular caſt; He informs us, that when he felt ibid. 


no pain naturally, he would excite that diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tion in himſelf, by biting his lips, and ſqueezing his fingers 
till he cried. He did this, he adds; to prevent a greater evil: 
for when he Happened to be witliout pain, he felt ſuch vio- 
lent fallies of the imagination, and impteMons on his brain, 
a3 were more inſupportable than any bodily pain. He ſays 
elſewhere, that in his greateſt tortures of ſoul, he uſed to 
whip his legs with cole: and bite his left arm; and that it 
was a great relief to Him to weep, but very often he 
could not. He was ſometimes tempted to liy violent hands 
on himſelf, which he calls heroick love; and imagines 
that ſeveral other perſons have been poſſeſſed with it, though 
they did not own it: nothing gave him more pleaſure 


than to talk of things which made the whole company unea- 


ſy ; he ſpoke on all ſubjects, in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon: 
he was ſo fond of games of chance, as to ſpend whole 
days in them to the great prejudice of his family and repu- 
tation; for he even ſtaked his furniture and His wife's jewels: 


He obſerves, that the poverty to which he was reduced, ne- 


ver compelled him to do any thing beneath his birth or vir- 
tue, and that one of the methods he took to earn a ſub- 
ſiſtance, was the making of almianacks; J. C. Scaliger af- 
firms; that Cardan having fixed the time of his death 


and that his continuance to live might not diſcredit his art: 
Cardan wrote a great number of books, for the Lyons edi- 
tion of his works, printed in 1663, contains ten volumes in 
folio. His poverty was one reaſon why he wrote ſo many 
treatiſes, the digreſſions arid 6bſcurity whereof puzzle the 

[AIThuanus (I. 62.) fays this was “ fuling ſuſtenance, purpoſely that 


generally believed: Cum tribus, &c. „that he might not contradict his 
„ When he was within three days “ prediction. Cardan's father, 


| ab- 
ſtained from food [A], that his prediction mighit be fulfilled; 


« off threeſcore and fifteen years of 
« age, he died in the very ſame 
« year, and on the very day (the 
ce eleventh of the kalends of Otto- 
te bet) which he himſelf had fore- 
„ told: it was generally thought 
te that he haſtened his end; by re- 


Ver, III. -F 


who was a doctor of medicine, and 
of civil and canon law, died in the 


ſame manner, in the year 1524, 


having abſtained from all  fuſte- | 


nance for nine days. His ſon tells 


us, that he had white eyes, and 


could ſee in the night time. Bayles 
reader; 
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reader, who often finds in them what he did not expect to 
meet with; as for inſtance, in his arithmetick he introduces 
ſeveral diſcourſes concerning the motion of the planets, the 
creation, and the tower of Babel; and in his logick he has 
inſerted a judgment of hiſtorians and letter-writers. He owns 


that he made theſe digreſſions to fill up; his bargain with the 


bookſellers being for ſo much a ſheet : and he wrote as 
much for bread as for reputation. With regard to the ob- 


ſcurity of his writings, Naudzus alledges the following a- 


mong other reaſons for it : that Cardan imagined that many 
things being familiar to him, needed not to be expreſſed ; 
and beſides, the heat of his imagination, and his extenſive 
genius hurried him from one thing to another, without ſtay- 
ing to explain the medium or connection between them. 
Naudzus adds, that the amazing contradictions in his writ- 
ings are an evident proof that he was not always in his ſen- 
ſes; that they can neither be imputed to a defect of memory, 


nor to artifice ; and that the little relation there is between 


his ſeveral variations, proceeded from the different fits of 
madneſs with which he was ſeized. ns 


CAREW (Georct) an eminent Engliſh en. was 


ſon of George arew, ſometime dean of Chriſt church in Ox- 
ford, and originally deſcended from the Carews of Carew caſtle 
in Pembrokeſhire. He was born in Devonſhire in the year 
1557, and became a gentleman commoner of Broadgate's 
hall in Oxford, in the year 1572. But taking more pleaſure 
in military affairs, than in the ſolitary amuſements of the ſtu- 


dy, he quitted the univerſity without taking a degree; and 


went into Ireland, where he had a command given him a- 
gainſt the ear] of Deſmond. Afterwards queen Elizabeth 
made him one. of her council, and maſter of the ordnance 


there: in which laſt employment he behaved himſelf very 
| bravely upon ſeveral occaſions, as he did ſome years after in 


the voyage to Cadiz in Spain. At length when Ireland was in a 
manner invaded with a domeſtick rebellion and a Spaniſh ar- 
my, he was made preſident of Munſter for three years; when 
joining his forces with thoſe of the earl of Thomond, he 
took ſeveral caſtles and ſtrong holds in thoſe parts, and brought 
the earl of Deſmond to his trial. After king James came to 
the crown, he was called home; and, in the firſt year of his 
reign, was conſtituted governor of the iſle of Guernſey and 
Caſtle Cornet. In the third year of that king's reign, he 
was advanced to the dignity of a baron, for he was already 
knighted; by the title of lord Carew of Clopton ; „ 

| ore 
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fore married Joyce the daughter of William Clopton of 
Clopton, eſq; near Stratford upon Avon in Warwickſhire. 
Afterwards he was made maſter of the ordnance throughout 
England, and one of the king's moſt honourable privy coun- 
cil: and at length, when Charles came to the crown, he 
was immediately made by him earl of Totneſs in Devonſhire, 
He died in the Savoy, near London as it was then, in 1629, 
aged ſeventy three years and upwards ; and his body was con- 
. to Stratford upon Avon in Warwickſhire to be inter- 
LY 0 * , ö Y . 

It may truly be ſaid of this gentleman, that he was a faith+ 
ful ſubject, a valiant and prudent commander, an hone 


counſellor, a polite ſcholar, and a patron of learning. He 


wrote a work, intitled Pacata Hibernia, or the Hiſtory of the 
late wars in Ireland ; which was publiſhed in folio at London 
in the year 1633, with his picture before, and theſe verſes 


Laalis erat vultu, ſed lingua, mente manuque 
Qualis erat, qui vult dicere, ſcripta legat. 
Conſulat aut famam, qui lingua, mente manuque 
Vincere hunc, fama judice, rarus erat. 

This hiſtory contains three years tranſactions at Munſter, of 
which his own actions make not the leaſt part. It was res 
ſerved for his own private ſatisfaction, while he lived, zs he 
was not willing to expoſe himſelf to the cenſure, which he 
would probably have incurred by publiſhing a piece, in which 
he himſelf was to. make the principal figure. Nor was he 


determined about having it publiſhed at all; but only preſer- 


ved by way of ſupplying materials for a general hiſtory of Ire- 
land, when ſome writer, equal to the taſk, ſhould undertake 
it. Beſides this work, he collected ſeveral chronologies, char- 
ters, letters, monuments, and materials, belonging to Ire- 


land in four large manuſcript volumes, which are ſtill extant | 


in the Bodleian library at Oxford. He alſo made ſeveral col- 
lections for an hiſtory of Henry V's. reign, which were af- 
terwards digeſted into Speed's hiſtory of Great Britain. 


* 


CARE W (Tomas was deſcended of the family 


of the Carews in Glouceſterſhire, He was educated at 
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Corpus Chriſti college Oxford. On his return from his travels Athen. Oz. 


in ordinary to king Charles I. who 
one of the moſt K of his court. He was much 
| - re- 


he was made gentleman of the privy chamber and ſewer on. * 
ways eſteemed him as l. 630. 


CARLETON. 


Biogr. Brit. reſpected by the poets of his time, particularly Ben Johnſon 


and fir William Davenant. He died in the prime of his life, 
about the year 1639, leaving behind him ſeveral poems, and 
a maſque called Cœlum Britannicum, performed at White- 
hall on Shrove Tueſday night, the eighteenth of February 
1633, by the king's acts the duke of Lenox, the earls of 
Devonſhire, Holland, Newport, &c. with ſeveral other 
young lords and noblemen's ſons. Mr. Carew was aſſiſted in 
the contrivance by mr. Inigo Jones, the famous architect; and 
all the ſongs were ſet to muſick by the celebrated mr. Henry 


Langbain, Les, gentleman of the king's chapel, and one of the pri- 
Biogr. Brit. vate muſick to king Charles I. 


Wood, Ath CARLETON (Georce) a learned biſhop in the ſeven- 


O. vol. IL 
col. 517, 


Ibid, 


teęnth century, was born at Norham in Northumberland. He 
was Chiefly maintained during his ſtudies, both at ſchool and at 
Edmund hall in Oxford, by the very eminent Bernard Gilpin, 
ſtyled the northern apoſtle. In February 1579-80, he took 
his degree of bachelor of arts. The ſame year he was elected 
probationer fellow of Merton college, in which ſociety he 
remained about five years, eſteemed both as an orator 
and poet. He was admitted to the degree of maſter of 
arts, and thoſe of bachelor and doctor in divinity, and in De- 


cember 1617, was elected biſhop of Llandaff. The enſuing 


year he was ſent by king James. I. with three other Engliſh 
divines, and one from Scotland, to the ſynod of Dort, where 
he ſtood up in favour of epiſcopacy. At his return, he was 
tranſlated to the fee of Chicheſter in 1619. He died in May 


1628, aged ſixty nine. He was a bitter enemy to the papiſts, 


and in the point of predeſtination a rigid Calviniſt. I lov- 
< ed him, ſays mr. Camden, for his excellent proficiency in 
5 divinity and other polite parts of learning [A]“. 


[a] He wrote, 1. Heroici chara- and merciful deliverances of 
Qeres. 2. Tithes examined, and the church and ſtate of England, 
proved to be due to the clergy by ſince the goſpel ne here to flou- 
a divine right. 3. Juriſdiction riſh, from the beginning of queene 


regal, epiſcopal, papal : wherein is Elizabeth. 6. Short ions to 
— 


how the 2 had intruded know the true church. 7. Oration 
upon the juriſdiftion of temporal 


princes, and of the church, &c. 4. 
Conſenſus eccleſiæ catholicæ con- 
tra tridentinos, de ſcripturis, eccle- 
ſia, fide, & gratia, &c. 5. A thank- 
ful remembrance of God's mercy, 


in an hiſtorical collection of the 


made at the Hague before the prince 
of Orange, and the aſſembly of the 
Rates general. 8. Aſtrologimania: 
or, the madneſs of aſtrologers : or, 


an examination of fir Chriſtopher 


Heydon's book, entitled, A defence 
of judiciary aſtrology. 9. Exami- 
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nation of thoſe things, wherein the 
author of the late appeal [Richard 
Montague, afterward biſhop of 


* Chicheſter] holdeth the doctrine of 


Pelagians and Arminians to be the 
doctrines of the church of England. 
10. A joint atteſtation avowin 
that the diſcipline of the church o 


England was not impeached by the 


ſynod of Dort. 11. Vita Bernardi 
Gilpini, viri ſanctiſſimi, famaque 
apud Anglos aquilonares celeberri- 


mi. It was alſo publiſhed in Eng- 


liſh, under this title, The life of 


Bernard Gilpin, a man moſt holy 
CARNE AD Es, a celebrated Greek philoſopher, was 


a native of Cyrene in Africa. 


and renowned among the northern 


Engliſh. 12. Teſtimony concern- 


ing the preſbyterian diſcipline in the 
Low Countries, and epiſcopal go- 
vernment in England. 13. Latin 
letter to mr. Camden, containing 


ſome notes and obſervations on his 


Britannia. 14. Several ſermons. 
He had alſo a hand in the Dutch 
annotations, and in the new tranſ- 


lation of the Bible, undertaken by 


order of the ſynod of Dort, but 
not — and publiſhed till 
1637. Biogr. Brit. 


He founded the third acade- 


my, which, properly ſpeaking, differed not from the ſecond; 
for, excepting ſome mitigations, which ſerved only for a 


blind, he was as ſtrenuous a defender of the uncertainty of 


human knowledge as Arceſilaus, the founder of the ſecond. Bayle. 
He was ſo intent on —_— that he neglected to cut his nails 
e 


and let his hair grow. 


give him neceſſary 


was ſo unwilling to leave his ſtu- 
dies, that he not only avoided all entertainments, but forgot 
even to eat at his own table: his maid ſervant Meliſſa, who 
was alſo his concubine, was obliged to put the victuals into 
his hand. Valerius Maximus tells us, his concubine's care 
was divided between the fear of interrupting his meditation, 
and that of letting him ſtarve: from whence we may infer, 
that this philoſopher, was one who could ill bear to be diſtur- 
bed in his meditations, not even when the occaſion of it was to 
ſuſtenance. He was an antagoniſt of the 
oicks, and pitched upon Chryſippus, one of the moſt celebra- 

ted philoſophers of their ſect, for his adverſary, and was fo . 
ſolicitous to get the victory, that when he was preparing for 
the combat, he took a doze of hellebore, to clear his brain, bid. 
and increaſe the warmth of his imagination. | 


his eloquence was dreaded even by a Roman ſenate. The A- 
thenians being condemned by the Romans to pay a fine of five 


hundred talents, for plundering the city of 


baſſadors.to Rome, who 


dred talents. Carneades the academick, Diogenes the ſtoick, 
and Critolaus the peripatetick, were charged with this embaſſy. 
Before they had an audience of the ſenate, they harangued to 
great multitudes in different parts of the city. Carneades's 
eloquence was diſtinguiſhed from that of the others, by its 


F3 


The power of 


ropus, ſent am- 
got the fine mitigated to one hun- 


wy ſtrength 


In Cato. 
major. 
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ftrength and rapidity. Cato the'elder made a motion in the 
ſenate, that theſe ambaſſadors ſhould be immediately ſent back, 
becauſe it was very difficult to diſcern the truth through the 
arguments of Carneades. The Athenian ambaſſadors (ſaid 
many of the ſenators) were ſent rather to force us to comply 
with their demands, than to ſolicit them by perſuaſion; mean- 
ing, that it was impoſlible to reſiſt the power of that eloquence 
with which Carneades addreſſed himſelf to them. According 
to Plutarch, the youths at Rome were ſo charmed by the fine 
orations of this philoſopher, that they forſook their diverſions 
and other exerciſes, and were carried with a kind of madneſs 
to philoſophy ; the humour of philoſophiſing ſpreading like 
enthuſiaſm. This grieved Cato, who was afraid that for the 
future the Roman youth would prefer books to arms. He 
blamed the conduct of the ſenate, for having ſuffered the 
mbaſſadors to continue ſo long among them, without an an- 
(wer, who were able to perſuade them to any thing. Cato 
was particularly afraid of the ſubtlety of wit, and ſtrength of 
argument with which Carneades maintained either ſide of a 


queſtion. Carneades harangued in favour of juſtice one day, 


and the next day againſt it, to the admiration of all who 
heard him, among whom were Galba and Cato, the greateſt o- 
rators of Rome. This was his element: he delighted in demo- 
liſhing his own work; becauſe all ſerved in the end to confirm 
his grand principle, that there are only probabilities or reſem- 
blances of truth in the mind of man; ſo that of two things 
directly oppoſite, either may be choſen indifferently. Quin- 


tilian very judiciouſly remarks that though Carneades argued 


in favour of injuſtice, yet he acted himſelf: according to the- 
ſtrict rules of juſtice. The following maxim of Carneades is 


truly admirable, «© If a man privately knew that his enemy, 
sor any other perſon, whoſe death might be of advantage to 


* him, would come to fit down on grafs in which there 


©. Jurked an aſp, he ought to give him notice of it, though 
it were in the power of no perſon whatſoever to blame him 


for being ſilent,” | 

It is thought that Carneades would have left his ſchool to 
his diſciple Mentor, if they had not quarrelled. The philo- 
ſopher found Mentor in bed with his concubine Meliſſa. He 
did not then diſpute on probability and incomprehenſibility: 


he was altogether like another man: he looked upon the thing 


as certain, and comprehended perfectly well, what his eyes 
told him, of the infidelity of his concubine and diſciple, and 
broke with Mentor; whoſe crime was moſt infamous. He 


was the favourite ſcholar of Carneades, and had free acceſs 


to 
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to his houſe, as if he had been his ſon. Carneades, accord- - 
ing to ſome, lived to be fourſcore and five years old: others 
make him to be ninety. ' His death is placed in the fourth 
year of the hundred and ſixty ſecond olympiad. Plutarch has 
preſeryed the following apophthegm of Carneades. Princes 
learn nothing well but riding: for their maſters flatter them; 
thoſe who wreſtle with them ſuffer themſelves to be thrown: 

but a horſe conſiders not whether a private man or a prince, a 
poor man or a rich, be on his back; but if his rider cannot 

rule him, he throws him. TT) OE oe RY 


\'CARO (HanniBar) a very celebrated Italian poet and 
orator, was born at Civita Nuova, in the year 1507; and 

afterwards removed to Rome, where he became ſecretary to F 

ſome biſhops. Soon diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his uncommon 

parts and learning, he was preferred to the ſame office, firſt, 

under the duke of Parma, and afterwards under the cardinal 

of Farneſe. Then he was made a knight of the order of 

Malta, and began to acquire a vaſt reputation by his works, £47 
He tranſlated Virgil's Eneid into his own language, very. 47 bon Ps 
delicately and very faithfully :' in ſhort, with ſuch purity of bo; / 
ſtyle, and propriety of expreſſion, that the beſt Judges did - 

not ſuppoſe him to have fallen the leaſt ſhort of his original, 

He tranſlated alſo Ariſtotle's rhetorick, which was publiſhed 
at Venice, in the year 1570, and two Orations of Gregory 
Nazianzen, with a Diſcourſe of Cyprian. He wrote a co- 

medy, which Balzac has ſpoke well of; and a miſcellany of Let; 17, l. 
his original poems was printed at Venice in the year 1584.3. 


His ſonnets have been deſervedly admired ; and fo has a poem, 


which, by order of the cardinal of Farneſe, he wrote in ho- 
nour of the royal houſe of France. Caſtelvetro wrote a 
critique' upon this, and took an occaſion to decry Caro's a- 


bilities and taſte ; but ſeveral academies in Italy, particularly 


that of Banchi at Rome, ſtood up in his defence, and main- 


tained the credit both of the author and his poem, againſt 


the ill-natured cavils of Caftelvetro, Caro died at Rome in 
the year 1566, and was buried in the church of St. Lau- 


rence of Damaſcus, where his tomb is {till to be ſeen, 


| CARTES (Renz' Ds) an eminent philoſopher and ric by Bail 
mathematician of the ſeventeenth century, was deſcended of let. 


an ancient and noble family, in Touraine, in France, and 


younger ſon of Joachin des Cartes, counſellor in the parlia- 
ment of Rennes, by Jane Brochard, daughter of the lieu- 
tenant-general of Poictiers. He was born at La Haye, in 1a, 
| | | F 4 Touraine, 
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CARTE S. 
Touraine, March 31, 1596. His father uſed to call him, 
when a child, the philoſopher, on account of his curioſity 


to know the reaſons of things. In 1604 he was ſent to the 


Jeſuits college at la Fleche, where he made great progreſs in 
the Latin and Greek tongues, being early ſenſible of their 
importance for the underſtanding of ancient authors. 'To 
poetry he diſcovered, when very young, a particular af- 


fection, and gave proofs of a true reliſh .of its beauties. 
The fables of the ancients afforded him alſo a, particular 


pleaſure, by the agreeable turns of fancy in their texture. 
As a reward for his exact diſcharge of his duty, he was diſ- 
penſed with attending fo cloſely to the lectures as his compa- 
nions, and this liberty he made uſe of, to read over all the 
rare and valuable books he could procure. He left the col- 
lege in Auguſt 1612. His father deſigned him for the army, 
but being as yet too young and weak to bear the fatigues of 
war, he was ſent to Paris in the ſpring following. Tho” he did 


not launch intp great extravagance, or plunge into debau- 


Chery, yet, as he had no governor, he ſometimes gamed 
yery high, but had very great ſycceſs, At Paris he renewed his 


acquaintance with many, whom he had known at college, 


and who. induced him to retire from the world to purſue his 
ſtudies without interruption'; which he did for two years. 
But in yy 1616, at the repeated ſolicitation of his friends, 
he ſet out for Holland, and entered himſelf a volunteer un- 
der the prince of Orange. He: turned ſoldier, according to 


Life, p. 22. mr, Baillet, that he might haye a better opportunity to ob- 
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preſerved t 


"people ſtop to read it, deſired one who 


ſerve the different diſpoſſtions of men, and to fortify himſelf 
againſt all the acęidents of life, That he might not be un- 


oy under the power of any ſuperior, he refuſed upon his 


firſt entrance all command and all engagements, and ſup- 
ported himſelf at his on charge. But merely for form, 
and to Keep up the cuſtom, he once received. his pay, and 


Whilſt he lay in garriſon at Breda, during the truce be- 


* 


tween the Spaniards and Dutch, an unknown perſon cauſed 


a problem in mathematicks in the Dutch language, to be 
fixed up in the ſtreets: Des Cartes . a concourſe of 
ood near him to 


explain it to him in Latin or French, The man promiſed 


to ſatisfy him, upon condition that he would engage to 
folve the problem. Des Cartes agreed to the condi- 


tion, with ſuch an air, that the man, though he little ex- 
pecded ſuch a thing from a young cadet in the army, gave 


aim 


hat piece of money all his life, as a teſtimony of 
his having ſerved in the 8 . | 
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him his addreſs, and deſired him to bring him the ſolution. 


Des Cartes returned to his lodging, and next day he viſited 
mr. Beekman, principal of the. college of Dort, who was 
the perſon that had tranſlated the problem to him. Beek- 


man ſeemed ſurpriſed at his having ſolved it in ſuch a ſhort 


time, but his wonder was much increaſed to find, upon talk- 
ing to the young gentleman, that his knowledge was much 


| ſuperior to his own in thoſe ſciences wherein he had em- 


is ſtay at Breda, wrote ip Latin a treatiſe of muſick, ay 
laid the foundation of ſeveral of his works. In October, 
1619, he entered himſelf a volunteer in the army of the 
duke of Bavaria. In 1621, he made the campaign in Hun- 
gary, under the count de Bucquoy ; but the loſs of his ge- 
neral, who was killed at a ſiege in the month of July me 
year, determined him to quit the army. Soon after he be- 
gan his trayels into the north, and yiſited Sileſia, the utmoſt 
parts of Poland, Pomerania, the coaſts of the Baltick, the 
marquiſate of Brandenburgh, Holſtein, Eaſt Frieſland, and 
Welt Frieſland, in his — e to which laſt place he was in 
danger of being murdered, The ſailors imagined him to be 
a merchant, who had a large ſum of money about him; 
and perceiving him to be a foreigner who had little acquain- 
tance in the country, and a man of a mild diſpoſition, they 
reſolved to kill him, and throw his body into the ſea, They 
diſcourſed of their deſign before his face, not knowing that 
he underſtood any language, except French, in which he 
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2 his whole time for ſeveral years. Des Cartes during pate, 


ſpoke to his valet de chambre. Des Cartes ſtarted up of ay... 


ſudden, and drawing his ſword, ſpoke to them in their own 


language, in ſuch a tone as ſtruck a terror into them. Upon 


this they behaved very civilly. In the beginning of Lent 
the year following he went to Paris, where he cleared him - 
ſelf from the imputation of having been received among the 
Roſicruſians, whom he looked upon as a company of im- 
poſters and viſionaries. $4 | . 

Dropping the ſtudy of mathematicks, he now applied 


o 


himſelf ,again to ethicks and natural philoſophy, The ſame 


year he took a journey through Swiſſerland to Italy. Upon 
his return he ſettled at Paris, but his ſtudies being inter- 
rupted by frequent viſits, he went in 1628 to the ſiege of 


Rochelle, He . back to Paris in the beginning of No- 


vember, and a few days after, being preſent at a meeting 


of men of learning, at the houſe of monſ. Bagni, the 
pope's nuncio, he was prevailed upon to explain his ſenti- 


Fents with regard to philoſophy, The nuncio afterwards 
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CARTES. 
urging him to publiſh them, he retired to Amſterdam in 
March 1629, and from thence to a place near Franeker in 
Frieſland, where he began his metaphyſical meditations, and 
ſpent ſome time in dioptricks. He alſo wrote, at this time, 
his thoughts of meteors. ' In about ſix months he left Frane- 
ker, and went to Amſterdam. He imagined that nothing 


could more promote the temporal felicity of mankind, than 


an happy union of natural philoſophy with mathematicks. 


But before he ſhould ſet himſelf to relieve mens labours, or 
multiply the conveniencies of life by mechanicks, he thought 
it neceſſary to diſcover ſome means of ſecuring the human 
body from diſeaſe and debility. This led him to ſtudy ana- 
tomy, in which he employed all the winter, which he ſpent 
in Amſterdam ; and to the ſtudy of anatomy he joined that 
of chemiſtry. He took a ſhort tour about this time to Eng- 
land, and made ſome obſervations near London, concerning 
the declinations of the magnet, In the ſpring of the year 
1633, he removed to Deventer, where he completed ſeveral 
works left unfiniſhed the year before, and reſumed his ſtu- 


dies in aftronomy. In the ſummer he put the laſt _ 
back 


— 


to his treatiſe Of the world. The next year he came 


to Amſterdam, and ſoon after took a journey into Denmark, 


and the lower parts of Germany, In autumn 1635 he went 
to Lewarden in Frieſland, where he remained till the year 
1637, and wrote his Treatiſe of mechanicks, In 1637, he 


publiſhed his four treatiſes concerning method, dioptricks, 


meteors, and 13 About this time he received an in- 
vitation to ſettle in England, from ſir Charles Cavendiſh, 
brother to the earl of Newcaſtle, with which he did not ap- 
pear backward to comply, eſpecially upon being aſſured that 
the king was a catholick in his heart. But the civil wars 
breaking out in England, prevented this journey, At the 
end of the year 1641, Lewis XIII. king of France, invited 
him to his court, upon very honourable conditions; but he 
could not be preyailed with to quit his retirement: this year 
he publiſhed his meditations concerning the exiftence of 


and the immortality of the foul. In the year 1645, he ap- 


plied with freſh vigour to anatomy, but was a little divert- 


ed from this ſtudy, by the queſtion concerning the quadra- 
ture of the circle at that time agitated. During the winter 


of that year, he compoſed a ſmall tract againſf Gaſſendus's 


Inſtances, and another of the nature of the paffions: About 
this time he carried on an epiſtolary correſpandance with 
the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of Frederick V. elector pa- 
latine, and king of Bohemia, who had been his ſcholar in 
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and expreſſing his thoughts with the utmoſt perſpicuity. The 
5 Ep. : | =: great 
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Holland. A diſpute ariſing between Chriſtina, queen of 


Sweden, and monſ. Chanut the reſident of F rance, con- 
cerning this queſtion; When a man carries love or hatred 
to exceſs, which of theſe two irregularities is the worſt ? 
the reſident ſent the queſtion to Des Cartes, who upon 
that occaſion drew up the diſſertation upon love, publiſhed in 


the firſt volume of his letters, which proved highly ſatisfac- 
| tory to the queen. In June 1647, he took a journey to France, 
where the king ſettled on him a penſion of three thouſand 


livres z and returned to Holland about the end of Septem- 
ber. In November he received a letter from monſieur Cha- 
nut, deſiring, in queen Chriſtina's name, his opinion of the 
ſovereign good, which he accordingly ſent her with ſome let- 
ters upon the ſame ſubject farmerly written” to the princeſs 
Elizabeth, and his treatiſe of the paſſions. The queen was 
ſo highly pleaſed with them, that ſhe wrote him a letter of 
thanks with her own hand, and invited him to come to Swe- 
den. He arrived at Stockholm, in the beginning of Ofto- 
ber, 1648; Her majeſty engaged him to attend her every 
morning at five o'clock, to inſtruct her in his philoſophy, 
and defired him to reviſe and digeſt all his unpubliſhed writ- 
ings, and to draw up from them a complete of philo- 
ſophy. She purpoſed likewiſe to fix him in Sweden, by al- 
lowing him a revenue of three thouſand crowns a year, with 
an eſtate which ſhould deſcend to his heirs and affigns for 
ever, and to eſtabliſh an academy, of which he was to be 
director. But theſe deſigns were broke off by his death, 
which happened February 11, 1650, in the fifty-fourth year 


of his age. His body was interred at Stockholm, and ſeven- Ibid, 
teen years afterwards removed to Paris, where a magnificent 


monument was erected to him in the church of Genevieve 


du Mont. en ä 
Dr. Barrow in his Opuſcula tells us, that Des Cartes 


was undoubtedly a very good and ingenious man, and a 


real philoſopher, and one who ſeems to have brought thoſe 
aſſiſtances to that part of philoſophy, which relates to mat- 
ter and motion, which perhaps no other had done, that 
is, a great ſkill in mathematicks; a mind habituated, both 
by nature and cuſtom, to profound meditation; a judgment 
exempt from all prejudices, and popular errors; and furniſh- 
ed with a conſiderable number of certain and ſelect experi- 


ments; a great deal of leiſure; entirely diſengaged, by his 


own choice, from the reading of uſeleſs books, and the a- 
vocations of life; with an incomparable acuteneſs of wit, 
and an excellent talent of thinking clearly and diſtinctly, 
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great dr. Edmund r in a paper concerning opticks, 


communicated to mr. Wotton, and publiſhed by the latter 
in his reflections upon ancient and modern learning, writes 
as follows: As to dioptricks, though ſome. of the an- 
te cients mention refraction, as a natural effect of tranſpa- 
5 rent media; yet Des Cartes was the firſt, who in this 
© age has diſcovered the laws of refraction, and brought 
8 dioptricks to a ſcience.” Mr. John Keil, in the Introduc- 
tion to his Examination of dr. Burnet's Theory of the earth, 
tells us, that Des Cartes was ſo far from applying geometry 
and obſervations to natural philoſophy, that his whole ſyſ- 
tem is but one continued blunder upon the account of his 
negligence in that point; which he could eaſily prove, by ſhew- 
ing that his theory of the vortices, upon which Des Cartes's 
ſyſtem is grounded, is abſolutely falſe z and that fir Iſaac Newton 
has ſhewn, that the periodical times of all bodies, which ſwim 
in yortex, muſt be directly as the ſquares of their diſtances 
from the center of the vortex : but it is evident from obſer- 
vations, that the planets, in turning round the ſun, obſerve 
quite another law from this; for the ſquares of their perio- 
dical times are always as the cubes af their diſtances, and 
therefore ſince they do not obſerve that law, which of ne- 
ceſſity they muſt, if they ſwim in a vortex, it is a demon- 


ſtration, that there are no vortices, in which the planets are 


carried round the ſun. Nature, ſays mr. de Voltaire, had 
Letters con - c fayoured Des Cartes with a ſhining and ſtrong imag nation, 
— the < whence he became a very ſingular perſon, both in private 
— nan <6 life, and in his manner of reaſoning. This imagination 
& which are every where adorned with very ſhining, ingeni- 
$ oys metaphors, Nature had almoſt made him a poet; and 


<< indeed he wrote a piece of poetry for the entertainment of 


c Chriſtina queen of Sweden, which however was ſuppreſſed 
© in honour of his memory, He extended the limits of geo- 
«© metry as far beyond the place where he found them, as fir 
© Ifaac did after him; and firſt taught the method of expreſ- 
s fing curves by equations. He applied this geometrical and 
inventive genius to dioptricks, which when treated by him 
became a new art; and if he was miſtaken in ſome things, 
< the reaſon is, that a man who diſcovers a new tract of land, 
& cannot at once know all the properties of the ſoil. Thoſe 
5 who come after him, and make theſe lands fruitful, are at 
leaſt obliged to him for the diſcovery.” Mr. de Voltaire ac- 


R that there are innumerable errors in the reſt of 


Des Cartes works; but he adds, that geometry was a Fig 
: | 1 | | . h W Ks 


could not conceal itſelf, even in his philoſophical works, 
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He taught his contemporaries, how to reaſon, and enabled 


into holy orders, and became a celebrated preacher in the —- 145 | 1 
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which he himſelf had in ſome meaſure formed, and which 
would have fafely conducted him through the ſeveral paths 
of natural philoſophy ; nevertheleſs he at laſt abandoned this 
guide, and gaveentirely into the humour of framing hypotheſes, 
and then philoſophy was no more than an ingenious ro- 
mance, fit only to amuſe the ignorant. He puſhed his me- 
ce taphyſical errors ſo far, as to declare that two and two make 
cc four, for no other reaſon, but becauſe God would have it ſo. 
“However, it will not be making him too great a compli- 

« ment, if we affirm, that he was valuable even in his miſ- 
ce takes. He deceived himſelf, but then it was at leaſt in 4 
e methodical way. He deſtroyed all the abſurd chimæras, with 
« which youth had been infatuated for two thouſand years. 


te them to employ his own weapons againſt himſelf. If Des See Walls“? 
« Cartes did not pay in good money, he however did great Algebra, 
« ſervice in crying down that of a baſe alloy.” Des Cartes is wa 1635, 
ſaid to have borrowed his improvements in algebra and geo- 

metry from mr. Thomas Harriot's Artis analyticæ praxis. 

He was never married, but had one natural daughter, who 


died when ſhe was but five years old. | Biogr. Brit. 


CARTWRIGHT (WixIIan) was born at North- e 4. 2 
way, near Tewkſbury in Gloceſterſhire, in September, 1611. 
From the free-ſchool of Cirenceſter, he was removed to-“ Am £4 
Weſtminſter ſchool, being choſen a king's ſcholar. In — 4 4 A 
he was elected a ſtudent of Chriſt church in Oxford. He took/©* (49777 
the degree of maſter of arts in 1635. Afterwards he went ) = 4) 


verſity. In 1642 biſhop Duppa appointed him to be ſuccent aj ” 
in the church of Saliſbury, and in 164.3 he was choſen*juniar 4-4 # LL 
proctor of the univerſity. He was alſo metaphyſical reader 2 | 
to the univerſity. He died on the 23d of December 1643,” , | + — 
aged thirty-three. Ben Johnſon ſaid of him, „My fon-74/7 7 
Cartwright writes all Iike a man.” There are extant of — 2 , 
author's four plays, beſides other poems, which were print # 

together in 1657, accompanied by above fifty copies of com- (C. 4 E 
mendatory verſes by the wits of the univerſity. A. Wood 92 6 
tells us, mr. Cartwright wrote alſo, 1. Potmata græca et - 7 75 85 
latina, 2. An offspring of mercy iſſuing out of the womb 

of cruelty : a paſſion ſermon, preached at Chrift church in 

Oxford, on Acts ii, 23. 3. On the fignal days in the 

month of November, in relation to the crown and royal fa- 

mily : a poem. 4. Poems and verſes containing airs for ſe- 

veral voices, ſet by mr, Henry Lawes. 8 
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Prince's 


CARY. 


CARY. (Rog ERT) a learned chronologer, in the 


Worthies of XVIIth century, was born at Cookinton in the county of 


Devon 


Biogr, 


bid. 


Biogr. 


Prince. 


Brit. Devon, about the year 1615. He took his degrees in arts 
at Oxford, and was created doctor of laws by virtue of 
mandatory letters from the chancellor, William marquis of 
Hertford, his kinſman, in November 1644. After his return 
from his travels, he was preſented by the aforeſaid noble- 
man to the rectory of Portlemouth, near Kingſbridge in De- 
vonſhire; but was not long after drawn over by the preſby- 
terian miniſters to their party, and choſen moderator of that 
part of the ſecond diviſion of the county of Devon, which 
was appointed to, meet at Kingſbridge. Nevertheleſs, upon 
the reſtoration of king Charles II. he was one of the firſt 
that congratulated that prince upon his return, and was ſoon 
after preferred to the archdeaconry of Exeter : but in 1664, he 


was on ſome pretext, furniſhed by his infirmities or impru- 


dence, ejected out of it by ſome great men then in power. 
The reſt of his days he ſpent at his rectory at Portlemouth, 
and died, aged ſeventy-three, in September 1688. He publiſh- 
ed Palzlogia chronica, a chronological account of ancient timez 
in three parts, 1. DidaCtical, 2. Apodeictical, 3. Canonical. Prins 
ted at London, in 1677 [a]. He alfo tranſlated into Latin 
verſe thoſe hymns of our church, that are appointed to be 
read after the leſſons, together with the creed: In his car- 
Bit. riage and behaviour, he was as much a gentleman, as he was 
in his birth and extraction ; free and generous, courteous 
and obliging, and very critical in all the arts of complaiſance 
and addreſs. | 


[a] The deſign of it (as the au- be quickened by a ſurvenient oc- 
thor himſelf ſays) is “ to deter- © caſion from ſome learned gentle- 
c mine the juſt interval of time, * men of his acquaintance, after 
© between the great epoch of the ** the reſtoration ; who agreeing 
« creation of the world, and ano- © together in ſome appointed meet- 
<< ther of the deſtruction of Jeru- © ings, to diſcourſe of the abftru- 
tc ſalem by Titus Veſpaſian, in or- © ſer parts of the holy ſcriptures, 
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Wood. 
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& der to the aſſignment of ſuch par- 
cc“ ticular time, wherein perſons and 
<« affairs of old had their exiſtence, 
& The deſign of it was laid in the 
c days of Cromwell's uſurpation, 


“ and came in proceſs. of time, to 


CARY (Lucius) eldeſt fon of Henry the firſt lord viſ | 


© having charged themſelves with 


e the ſeveral ſubjects, it was re- 


* commended to him, as his pro- 
« vince, to account for ihe chro- 
“ nology thereof.“ | 


count of Falkland, was born, as is ſuppoſed, at Burford in 


Oxfordſhire about the year 1610. He received his academi- 


E 


So, 


CARY. 


| cal learning in Trinity college in Dublin, and in St. John's 


college in 
of age, he was m 
to him by the gift of a grandfather, without paſſing through 
his father and mother, who were then alive. Shortly after 


Ng Before he came to be twenty years 


| that, and before he was of age, he went into the Low Countries, 


with a reſolution of procuring a command, and to give him- 
ſelf up to it ; but he was diverted from it by the complete in- 
activity of that ſummer. On his return to England, he 
entered upon a very ſtrict courſe of ſtudy. We are informed 
by lord Clarendon, that his houſe being within a little more 
than ten miles of Oxford, he contracted familiarity and friend- 
ſhip with the moſt polite and accurate men of that univerſity, 
who found ſuch an immenſeneſs of wit, and ſuch a ſolidity 
of judgment in him, ſo infinite a fancy, bound in by moſt 
exact reaſoning, ſuch a vaſt knowledge, that he was not ig- 
norant in any thing, yet ſuch an exceſſive humility, as if he 
had known nothing, that they frequently reſorted, and dwelt 
with him, as in a college ſituated in a purer air; fo that his 
houſe was a univerſity in a leſs volume, whither they came, 
not ſo much for repoſe, as ſtudy ; and to examine and refute 
thoſe groſſer propoſitions which lazineſs and conſent made 
current in vulgar converſation. Before he was twenty-three 
years of age, he had read over all the Greek and Latin fa- 
thers, and was indefatigable in looking over all books, which 
with great expence he cauſed to be tranſmitted to him from 
all parts. About the time of his father's death, in 1633, 
he was made one of the gentlemen of the privy-chamber to 
king Charles I. In 1639, he was in the expedition againſt 
the Scots, and afterwards went a volunteer with the earl of 
Eſſex. He was choſen, in 1640, a member of the houſe of 
commons for Newport in the Iſle of Wight, in the parlia- 
ment which began at Weſtminſter the 13th of April the 
ſame year. The debates being there managed with all ima- 

inable gravity and ſobriety, he contracted ſuch a reverence 


or parliaments, that he thought it really impoſſible they 


could ever produce miſchief or inconvenience to the king- 
dom, or that the kingdom could be tolerably happy in the 


er of an ample fortune, which deſcended - 


intermiſſion of them. From the unhappy and unſeaſonable Clarendon, 


diſſolution of that parliament, he probably harboured ſome 
jealouſy and prejudice to the court, towards which he was 
not before immoderately inclined. He was choſen again for 
the ſame place in the parliament, which began the third 
of November following; and in the beginning of it de- 
clared himſelf very ſharply and ſeverely againſt thoſe exorbi- 

tances 


80 CARY. 09 
tances of the court, which had been moſt grievous to the 
a ſtate. He was fo rigid an obſerver of eſtabliſhed laws and 
; rules, that he could not endure a breach or deviation from 
them; and thought no miſchief ſo intolerable, as the pre- 
ſumption of miniſters of ſtate to break poſitive rules for rea- 
ſons of ſtate; or judges to tranſgreſs known laws upon the 
title of conveniency or neceſſity. This made him ſo ſevere 

againſt the earl of Strafford, and the lord Finch, contra 

Clatendon, to his natural gentleneſs and temper. With reſpect to bo 
thoſe lords; he was miſled by the authority of thoſe who, 
he believed, underſtood the laws perfectly, of which him- 
ſelf was utterly ignorant. He had contracted a prejudice a- 
gainſt archbiſhop Laud, and ſome others of the biſhops ; 
which biafſed his judgment ſo far, as to make him concur in 
the firſt bill to take away the votes of biſhops iti the houſe 
of lords [a]. This gave occaſion to ſome to believe, and 
opportunity to others to conclude, that he was no friend to 
the church, and the eftabliſhed government of it: it alſs 
cauſed many in the houſe of commons to imagine and hope 
that he might be brought to a further compliance with their 
deſigns. Indeed the great opinion he had of the uprightneſs 
and integrity of thoſe perſons who appeared moſt active a- 
inſt the court, kept him longer from ſuſpecting any de- 
ign againſt the peace bf the kingdom; and m_ he dif- 
fered from them commonly in concluſions, he believed long 
their purpoſes were honeſt. Wheh better informed what 
was law, and diſcerning in them a deſire to controul that 


- 


[a] According to lord Claren- 
don, © The giving his conſent to 
* the firſt bill for the diſplacing of 
tc the biſhops did proceed from two 
« grounds : the firſt his not un- 
d derftanding then the original of 
« their right and ſuffrage there : 
« the other, an opinion, that the 
*« combination againſt the whole 
« government of the church by bi- 
« ſhops, was ſo violent and: fu- 
4 rious, that a leſs compoſition, 
« than the diſpenſing with their 
« intermeddling in ſecular affairs, 
« would not preſerve the order. 
« And he was perſuaded to this 
« by the profeſſion. of many per- 
< ſons of honour, who declared, 
« They did defire the one, and 
* would not then preſs the other ; 


e which, in that particular, miſled 
© many men. But when his ob- 
ce ſervation and experience made 
* him diſcern more of their inten- 
& tions, than he before ſuſpected, 
«© with great frankneſs he oppoſed 
ce the ſecond bill that was prefer- 
<« red for that purpoſe ; and had 
% the order itſelf in perfect reve- 
& rence, and thought too great en- 
© couragement could. not poſlibly 
e be given to learning, nor too 
& great rewards to learned men.” 
However, what reaſons and induce- 
ments ſoever he might be acted by, 
he made, on the gth of February, 
1640, as violent and bitter a ſpeech 
againſt the biſhops, as any of the 
moſt inveterate enemies of the 


church. 


law 
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hw by a vote of one or both houſes, no man more oppo- 
ſed thoſe attempts, and gave the adverſe party more trouble, 
by reaſon and argumentation. About ſix months after paſ- 
fing the abovementioned bill for taking away the biſhops 
votes, when the ſame argument came again into debate, he 
changed his opinion, and gave the houſe all the oppoſition 
he could; inſomuch, that he was, by degrees looked upon 
as an advocate for the court; to which he contributed fo 
little, that he declined thoſe addrefles, and eyen thoſe invita- 
tions which he was obliged almoſt by civility to entertain. 


* 


He was fo jealous of the leaſt imagination of his inelining to Clarendon, 


preferment, that he affected even a moroſeneſs to the court 
and to the courtiers, and left nothing undone which might 
prevent and divert the king's or queen's favour towards 
him, but the deſerving it. When the king ſent for him once 
or twice to ſpeak to him, and to give him thanks for his ex- 
cellent comportment in thoſe councils which his majeſty 
termed, doing him ſervice; his anſwers were more negligent, 
and leſs ſatisfactory, than might be expected; as if he cared 


only that his actions ſhould be juſt, not that they ſhould be 


acceptable; and he took more pains, and more forced his 
nature to actions unagreeable and unpleaſant to it, that he 


might not be thought to incline to the court, than moſt men 


have done to procure an office there: not that he was in 
truth averſe from receiving publick employment, for he had 
a great devotion to the king's perſon, and had before uſed 
ſome ſmall endeavour to be recommended to him for a fo- 
reign negotiation; and had once a deſire to be ſent ambaſſa- 
dor „ A but he abhorred an imagination or doubt 
ſhould fink into the thoughts of any man, that in the diſ- 


charge of his truſt and duty in parliament, he had any biaſs 


to the court, or that the king himſelf ſhould apprehend that 
he looked for a reward for. being honeſt. For this reaſon, / 
when he heard it firſt whiſpered, that the king had a pur- 
poſe to make him a privy-counſellor, for which there was in 
the beginning no other ground, but becauſe he was known. 
to be well qualified, he reſolved to decline it, and at laſt. 
ſuffered himſelf to be only over-ruled by the advige and per- 
ſuaſion of his friends to ſubmit to it. Afterwards: when he 
found that the king intended to make him ſecretary of ſtate, 
he was poſitive to refuſe it, declaring to his friends that 
he was moſt unfit for it, and that he muſt either do that 
which would be great diſquiet to his own nature, or leave 
that undone which was moſt neceſſary to, be done by one 
that was honoured with that place ; for the moſt juſt and 
honeſt men did, every day, that which he could not give 
Vol, IIL G | himſelf 
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himſelf leave to do. He was ſo exact and ſtrict an obſer- 


ver of juſtice and truth, that he believed thoſe neceſſary con- 


deſcenſions and applications to the weakneſs: of other men, 
and thoſe arts and inſinuations which are neceſſary for diſ- 
coveries, and prevention of ill, would be in him a declen- 
fion from his own rules of life, though he acknowledged 
them fit, and abſolutely neceſſary to be practiſed in thoſe em- 


ployments. However he was at laſt prevailed upon to ſubmit to 
the king's command, and became his ſecretary ; but, two 


things he could never bring himſelf to, whilſt he continued 
in that office, (which was to his death) for which he was 
contented to be reproached, as for omiffions in a moſt ne- 
ceſſary part of his place. The one, employing of ſpies, or 


giving any countenance or entertainment to them; not 


fuch emiſſaries, as with danger would venture to view the 


enemy's camp, and bring intelligence of their number, or 


quartering, or any particulars that ſuch an-obſervation can 
comprehend ; but, thoſe who, by communication of guilt, 
or diſſimulation of manners, wind themſelves into ſuch truſts 
and ſecrets, as enable them to make diſcoveries. The o- 
ther, the liberty of opening letters, upon a ſuſpicion that they 
might contain matter of dangerous conſequence. For the 
Eff, he would fay ſuch inſtruments muſt be void of all in- 
genuity and common honeſty, before they could be of uſe ; 


and afterwards they could never be fit to be credited: and 


Biozr. Brit. 


that no ſingle preſervation could be worth ſo general a wound, 
and corruption of human ſociety, as the cheriſhing ſuch per- 
ſons would carry with it. The laſt he thought ſuch a vio- 


lation of the law of nature, that no qualification by office 


could juſtify him in the treſpaſs 3 and though he was con- 
vinced by the neceſſity and iniquity of the time, that. thoſe 
advantages of information were not to be declined, and 
were neceſſarily to be practiſed, he found means to put it off 
from himſelf ; whilſt he confeſſed he needed excuſe and par- 
don for the omiſſion. In all other particulars he filled his 
place with great ſufficiency, being well yerſed in languages, 
and with the utmoſt integrity, 3 aboye corruption of 
any kind. | A b N 

| He was one of the lords, who on the 15th of June; 1642, 


ſigned a declaration, wherein they profeſſed they were fully 


perſuaded that his majeſty had no intention to raiſe war 
upon his parliament. About the ſame time he ſubſcribed 
to levy twenty horſe for his majeſty's ſervice: Upon which, 


and other accounts, he was excepted from the parliament's 
favour in the inſtructions given by the two houſes to their 


general 
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general the earl of Eſſex. Whilſt he was with the king at 


? Oxford, (we are told by Welwood in his Memoirs) his 
7 1 went one day to ſee the publick library, where he 
1 was: ſhewed among other books, a Virgil, nobly printed, 
7 and exquiſitely bound. The lord Falkland, to divert the 
1 king, would have his majeſty make a trial of his fortune 
N by the Sortes Virgilianæ, an uſual kind of divination in ages 
ad paſt, made by opening a Virgil. The king opening the 
2 book, the — which happened to come up, was that part 
d of Dido's imprecation againſt Aneas, IV. 615, &c. which 
a is thus tranſlated by mr. Dryden. + lars 
r Oppreſs'd with numbers in th* unequal field, 
t His men diſcourag'd, and himſelf expell'd ; 
e Let him for ſuccour ſue from place to place, ; ' 
T - Torn from his ſubjects and his fon's embrace, &c. 
5 King Charles ſeeming concerned at this accident, the Bicgr. Brit. 
$ lord Falkland, who obſerved it, would likewiſe try his own 1 
bs fortune in the ſame manner; +hoping he might fall upon 
y ſome. paſſage, that could have no relation to his caſe, and 
0 thereby divert the king's thoughts from any impreſſion the 
— other might make upon him: but the place lord Falkland 
; {tumbled upon was yet more ſuited to his deſtiny, than the 
d other had been to the king's ; being the following expreſ- 
l, fions.of Evander, upon the untimely death of bis ſon Pallas, 
: A ond. oo ad blanc ad outing ll 
= nas FI 8 
* O Pallas! thou haſt fail'd thy plighted word, 
* Joo fight with caution, not to tempt the ſworod- 
e T warn'd thee, but in vain ; for well I knew | 
d What perils youthful ardour would purſum 
ff "That boiling blood would carry thee too far; rl 
2 Voung, as thou wert, in dangers, raw to war. 
is O curſt eſſay of arms, diſaſt rous doom, 
5 Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to come. 

From the beginning of the civil war his natural chearful - Clarendon, 
5 neſs and vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of ſadneſs and 
* dejection of ſpirit ſtole upon him, which he had never been 
i uſed to: yet being one of thoſe who believed that one bat- 
d tle would end all differences, and that there would be fo 
ly great a victory on one fide, that the other would be com- 
8 pelled to ſubmit to any conditions from the victor (which 


ir ſuppoſition and concluſion generally ſunk into the minds of 
t | G 2 moſt 
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moſt men, and prevented the looking after many advantages 
that might then have been laid hold of,) he reſiſted thoſe in- 
diſpoſitions, et in luctu, bellum inter remedia erat. But 


Clarendon, after the reſolution of the two houſes, not to admit any 


Ibis, - 


treaty for peace, thoſe indiſpoſitions, which had before touch- 
ed him, grew into a perfect habit of unchearfulneſs; and 
he, Who had been ſo exactly eaſy and affable to all men, 
became on a ſudden leſs communicable, and very ſad, pale, 
and exceedingly affected with the ſpleen. In his cloaths and 
habit, which he had minded before always with more neat- 
neſs and induſtry and expence, than is uſual to ſo great a 
ſou], he was now not only incurious, but too negligent ; 
and in his reception of ſuitors, and the neceſſary or caſual 
addreſſes to his place, ſo quick and ſharp, and ſevere, that 
there wanted not ſome men (ſtrangers to his' nature and 
diſpoſition) who believed him proud and imperious. When 
there was any overture or hope of peace, he would be more 


erect and vigorous, and exceedingly ſolicitous to preſs any 


thing which he thought might promote it : and fitting a- 
mong his friends, often, after a deep ſilence and frequent 
fighs, would, with a ſhrill and fad accent, repeat the word 
peace, peace, and would paſſionately profeſs, that the very 


agony of the war, and the view of the calamities and deſo- 


lation the kingdom did, and muſt endure, took his fleep 
from him, and would ſhortly break his heart. This made 
ſome think, or pretend to think, that he was ſo much ena- 
moured of peace, that he would have been glad the king 
ſhould have bought it at any price ; which was a moſt un- 
reaſonable calumny: yet it made ſome impreffion on him, 
or at leaſt he uſed it for an excuſe of the daringneſs of his 
ſpirit ; for at the ſiege of Glouceſter, when his friend 
paſſionably reprehended him for expoſing his perſon unneceſ- 
farily to danger (for he delighted to viſe the trenches, and 


| neareſt approaches, and to diſcover what the enemy did) as 


being ſo much beſide the duty of his place, that it might be 
underſtood rather to be againſt it, he would ſay merrily, 
& That his office could not take away the privilege of his 
age; and that a ſecretary in war might be preſent-at the 
4 preateſt ſecret of danger: but withal alledged ſeriouſly, 
That it concerned him to be more active in enterpriſes 
of hazard, than other men, that all might ſee that his 


* impatiency for peace proceeded not from puſillanimity, 


& or fear to adventure his own perſon.” In the morning 


before 
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before the firſt battle of Newbury [B], as always upon action, 
he was very chearful ; and putting himſelf into the firſt rank 
of the lord Byron's regiment, advanced upon the enemy, 
who had lined the hedges on both ſides with muſqueteers ; 
from whence he was ſhot with a muſquet in the lower part 
of the belly, and in the inſtant falling from his horſe, his 
body was not found till the next morning. Thus fell that 
incomparable young man, in the four and thirtieth year of 
his age, having ſo much diſpatched the true buſineſs of life, 


that the eldeſt rarely attain to that immenſe knowledge, and 


the youngeſt enter not into the world with more innocency. 

His contemporaries, particularly lord Clarendon, aſſure 
us, he was a man of prodigious parts, both natural and ac- 
quired, of a wit fo ſharp, and a nature ſo ſincere, that no- 
thing could be more lovely ; of great ingenuity and honour, 
of the moſt exemplary manners, and ſingular good nature, 
and of the: moſt unblemiſhed integrity ; of that inimitable 
ſweetneſs and delight in converſation, of ſo flowing and 
obliging a humanity and goodneſs ta mankind, and of that 
primitive ſimplicity and integrity of life, as was ſcarce ever 
equalled. His familiarity and friendſhip, for the moſt part, 
was with men of the moſt eminent and ſublime parts, and 
of untouched reputation in point of integrity, He was a 
great cheriſher of wit and fancy, and. good parts in any 
man; and, if he found them clouded with poverty or want, 


a 2 moſt liberal and bountiful patron towards them, even a- 


bove his fortune. As he was of a moſt incomparable gen- 
tleneſs, application, and even ſubmiſſion, to good and Wor- 
thy, and entire men, ſo he was naturally (which could not 
but be more evident in his place of ſecretary of ſtate, which 
objected him to another converſation and intermixture, than 
his own election would have done) adverſus malos injucun- 
dus, unpleaſant to bad men; and was. ſo ill a diflembler of 
his diſlike and diſinclination to ill men, that it was not poſ- 
ſible for ſuch not to diſcern it. There was once in the 
houſe of commons ſuch a declared acceptation of the good 
ſervice an eminent member had done to them, and, as 
they ſaid, to the whole kingdom, that it was. moyed, he 


| being preſent ; That the ſpeaker might, in the name of 


LB] Whitelock ſays, that in the 
morning before the battle, he called 
for a clean ſhirt, and being aſked 
the reaſon of it, anſwered, © That 
te if he were ſlain in battle, they 
* ſhould not find his in foul 
“ linen,” Being diſſuaded by his 


G 3 


friends to go into the fight, as hav- 
ing no call to it, and being no mi- 
litary officer, he ſaid, He was 
«© weary of the times, and fore- 
« ſaw much miſery to his own 
cc country, and did believe he 
5 ſhould be out of it ere night,” 

e 
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ce the whole houſe, give him thanks ; and then, that every 


“ member might, as a teſtimony of his particular acknow- 


e ledgment, ſtir or move his hat towards him :” the which 


(though not ordered) when very many did, the lord Falk- 
land, who believed the ſervice itſelf not to be of that mo- 
ment, and that an honourable and generous perſon could not 
have ſtooped to it for any recompenſe, inſtead of moving 


his hat, ſtretched both his arms out, and claſped his hands 


together upon the crown of his hat, and held it cloſe down 


to his head, that all men might ſee how odious that 3 


was to him, and the very approbation of the perſon, thoug 

at that time moſt popular. He was conſtant and pertinaci- 
ous in whatſoever he reſolved to do, and not to be wearied 
by any pains that were neceſſary to that end. And there- 
fore having once reſolved not to ſee London, which he loved 


above all places, till he had perfectly learned the Greek 


tongue, he went to his own houſe in the country, and pur- 
ſued it with that indefatigable induſtry, that it will not be 
believed in how ſhort a time he was maſter of it, and accu- 
rately read all the Greek hiſtorians. He had a courage of 


the moſt clear and keen temper, and ſo far from fear, that 


he ſeemed not without ſome appetite of danger; and there- 
fore, upon _ occaſion of action, he always engaged his 
perſon in thoſe troops, which he thought, by the forward- 
neſs of the commanders, to. be moſt like to be fartheſt en- 
gaged ; and in all ſuch encounters he had about him an ex- 
traordinary chearfulneſs, without at all affecting the execu- 


tion that uſually attended them; in which he took no de- 
light, but took pains to prevent it, where it was not by re- 


ſiſtance made neceflary. At Edge-hill, when the enemy 


Was routed, he was like to have incurred great peril, by in- 


terpoſing to fave thoſe who had thrown away their arms, 
and againſt whom, it may be, others were more fierce for 
their having thrown them away : ſo that a man might think 
he came into the field, chiefly out of curioſity to ſee the 
face of danger, and charity to preyent the ſhedding of blood. 
Yet in his natural inclination, he acknowledged he was ad- 
dicted to the profeſſion of a ſoldier. Many attempts were 
made, upon him, by the inſtigation of his mother (who 
was a lady of another perſuaſion in religion, and of a moſt 
maſculine underſtanding, allayed with the paſſion and infir- 
mities of her own ſex) to peryert. him in his piety to the 


Church of England, and to reconcile him to that of Rome; 
which they proſecuted with the more confidence, becauſe 
he declined no opportunity or occaſion of conference with 


thoſe of that religion, whether prieſts or laicks ; diligently 
"3 | udied 
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ſtudied the controverſies, and, as was obſerved before, ex- 
actly read all, or the choiceſt of the Greek and Latin fathers, 
and having a memory ſo ſtupendous, that he remembered on 
all occaſions, whatſoever he read. He was ſo great an ene- 
my to that paſſion and uncharitableneſs which he ſaw pro- 
duced by difference of opinion in matters of religion, that 
in all thoſe diſputations with prieſts, and others of the Ro- 
man church, he affected to manifeſt all poſſible civility to 
their perſons and eſtimation of their parts : but this charity 
towards them was much leſſened, and any correſpondence 
with them quite declined, when, by ſiniſter arts they had 
corrupted his two younger brothers, being both children, 
and ſtolen them from his houſe, and tranſported them be- 
yond ſeas, and perverted his fiſters : upon which occaſion he 
wrote two large diſcourſes againſt the principal poſitions of 
that religion, with that ſharpneſs of wit and full weight of 
reaſon, that the church (ſays lord Clarendon) is deprived of 


great jewels in the concealment of them, and that ay are 


not publiſhed to the world [o]. As to his perſon he was 


ittle, 


and of no great ſtrength : his hair was blackiſh and ſome- 


what == and his eye black and lively. 
e church of Great Tew. His uſual ſaying was, 


buried in t 


His body was 


« I pity unlearned gentlemen in a rainy day.” 


[oe] Biſhop Barlow (Genuine re- 
mains, p. 329.) ſays, That when 
& mr. Chi 


© gainſt the jeſuit, he was almoſt 
„ continually at Tew with my lord 


% Falkland, examining the reaſons 


&© of both parties, pro and con, 
and their invalidity or conſe- 
« quence; where mr. Chilling- 


„ worth had the benefit of my 
* lord's 8 and his good li- 


« brary, The benefit he had by 
“ my lord's company and rational 
« diſcourſe was very great, as mr, 
4 Chillingworth would modeſtly 
% and truly confeſs. And ſo was 
© alſo that which he received from 
& his library, which was well fur- 
c niſhed with choice books, ſuch 
„% as mr. Chillingworth neither 
© had, nor ever heard of many of 
them, till my lord ſhewed him 
te the books and the paſſages in 


Iingworth undertook the 
« defence of dr. Potter's book a- 


ce them, whick were ſignificant and 
« pertinent to his purpoſe.” Biogr. 
Brit. . : 
His writings are, 1. Poems. 2. 
Speeches, viz, A ſpeech of unifor- 
mity. A ſpeech of evil counſellors, 
about the king, 1640. A ſpeech con- 
cerning John lord Finch and thejudg- 


es. A draught of a ſpeech concern- 


ing epiſcopacy was found among his 
papers, and publiſhed at Oxford in 
1644. A diſcourſe concerning e- 
piſcopacy, London, 1660. A diſ- 

tek of the infallibility of the 

church of Rome, Oxford, 1645. 

A view of ſome exceptions wade 

againſt the diſcourſe of the infalli- 

bility of the church of Rome, Ox- 

ford, 1646. A letter to mr. F. 

M. anno 1636, printed at the end 

of mr. Charles Gataker's Anſwer 
to five captious queſtions, pro- 

pounded by a factor for the papa - 

cy, &c. Wood. Biogr. Brit. 


CASAUBON (Isaac) a learned critic, was born at 


Geneva, February 18, 1559. The firſt part of his educa- 


4 tion 
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Biogr. Brit. tion he received from his father, and at nine years of age 


could ſpeak, and write Latin readily and correctly. But his 
father's engagements obliging him to be almoſt always ab- 
ſent from home for three years, he entirely forgot all that 
he had learned of him. In 1578, he was ſent to proſecute 
his ſtudies at Geneva, and quickly recovered the time he 
had loſt. He learned Greek of Francis Portus the Cretan, 
and was choſen profeſſor in Portus's room in 1582, when 
he was but twenty-three years of age. In 1583, he pub- 
liſhed his notes on Diogenes Laertius, and dedicated them 
to his father, who commended him, but told him at the 
ſame time, He ſhould like better one note of his upon 


the holy ſcriptures, than all the pains he could beſtow 


& upon profane authors.” The enſuing year he printed 
his lectures upon Theocritus, which he dedicated to Henry 
Stephens, the celebrated printer, whoſe daughter he mar- 
ried on the twenty-eighth of April, 1586. In the follow- 
ing year, his commentary on Strabo's geography was pub- 
liſhed at Geneva. His edition of the hu Teſtament alſo 
appeared this year; and in 1588 were printed his notes upon 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis. In the following year, he pub- 
liſhed his notes on Polyznus's Stratagemata [A], and on 
Dicæarchus; and in 1590, his edition of Ariſtotle in Greek 
and Latin, was printed. 'The next year he publiſhed an e- 
dition of Pliny's letters with ſhort notes, and the ancient 
Latin panegyricks [BJ. He publiſhed his edition of Theo- 
phraſtus's characters in 1592 [o], and Apuleius's apology in 
1504, and his commentary on Suetonius in 1595. After con- 
tinuing fourteen years profeſſor of the Greek tongue at Ge- 
neva, he went, about the end of the year 1596, to be profeſ- 
ſor of Greek and Latin at Montpelier, with a more conſider- 
able ſalary than he had at Geneva. What was promiſed him 
here was not performed: the abatements made in his falary, 
which was alſo not regularly paid, with ſome other uneaſineſſes, 
almoſt determined him to return ſoon to Geneva. But going 


by the care of his friends, and par- 


[A] Caſaubon was the firſt who 
publiſhed the Greek text of this 
author. The Latin verſion joined 
to it, was done by Juſtus Vulteius, 
and firſt publiſhed in 15 50. 

[B] In 1591, he complains bit- 
terly of embarraſſments, occaſioned 
by being bound in a great ſum for 
mr. Wotton an Engliſhman, which 
he was forced to pay. This ſtrai- 
tened him, till he was reimburſed 


ticularly of Joſeph Scaliger, about 
a year after. | 
[e] The third edition printed in 
1612, is more correct than the for- 
mer, being reviſed by the author. 
Caſaubon's edition of Theophraſtus 
is ftill- high} eſteemed, and was 
one of thols ks which procured: 
him moſt reputation. Joſeph Scali- 


ger highly extols it. Gen, Dict. 
| 1598, 
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to Lyons in 1 598, M. de Vicq, a conſiderable man at Lyons, 
. Caſaubon had been recommended, took him into his 


to W 
houſe, and carried him with him to Paris; where he was pre- 


ſented to king Henry IV. who offered him a profeſſor's place 


at Paris. Caſaubon remained for ſome time in ſuſpenſe, which 


courſe to take, but at laſt went back to Montpelier. - Not 
long after, he received a letter from the king, dated Japuary 
3, 1599, inviting him to Paris, in order to be profeſſor of 
belles lettres. He ſet out for that city on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary NN When he arrived at Lyons in his way 
thither M. de Vicq adviſed him to ſtay with him, till the 
king's arrival, which was ſoon expected. Having long wait- 
ed in vain for the king, he made a journey to Geneva, 
and then went to Paris. 
reception; but from the jealouſy of ſome of the other pro- 
feſſors, and his being a proteſtant, he received much trouble 
and vexation, and loſt the profeſſorſnip of which he had a 
promiſe. He was appointed one of the judges on the pro- 
teſtants* ſide, at the conference held at Fontainebleau, be- 


tween du Perron, biſhop of Evereux and Philip du Pleſſis Mor- 
nay. Having returned to Lyons on the 3oth of May, 1600, to 


haſten the impreſſion of his Athenzus, which was printing 
there, he unluckily incurred the diſpleaſure of his great 


friend M. de Vicq, (who had all along entertained him and - 


his whole family in his houſe when they were in that city) 
by refuſing to accompany him into Switzerland. Caſaubon 
was afraid of loſing, in the mean time, the place of library 
keeper to the French king, of which he had a promiſe, and 
which from the librarian's illneſs was likely to become ſoon 


vacant, Returning to Paris with his wife and family, the 
September D he was well received by the king and by 


many perſons of diſtinction, and read private lectures. At the 


ſame time he publiſhed ſeveral of the ancients [D], and 


made ſuch proficiency in learning Arabick, that he under- 
took to compile a dictionary of it, and tranſlated ſome books 


The king gave him a favourable 


of that language into Latin. 


o ]vViz. Hiſtoriæ Auguſtæ ſcripto- 
res cum — — 
ni, Paris, 1603, 1620. Leiden 1670. 
Diatriba ad Dionis . o- 
rationes, Paris 1604. Perſii ſatyræ 
ex recenſione et cum commentarus 
Iſaaci Caſauboni, Paris 1605. Theſe 
notes upon Perſius, are the lectures he 


had formerly read at Geneva. They 
were enlarged in the edition of 


The uneaſineſs he received at 
1647. Joſeph Scaliger uſed to ſay 


of them, that the ſauce was better 


than the fiſh, De ſatyrica Grzco- 
rum poeſi et Romanorum ſatyra, 
libri duo, Paris 1605. Gregori 
Nyſſeni epiſtola ad Euſtathiam, Am- 
broſiam, et Baſiliſſam, Græce et La- 
tine, cum notis If. Caſauboni, 1606. 
A complete lift of his works may be 


ſeen in the Biographia Britannica; 
Paris, 


90 CAS AU BON. | 
Paris, made him deſirous of leaving it; but Henry IV. aug- 
mented his penſion with two — crowns ; and in the 
end of 1603, Caſaubon came into poſſeſſion of the place of 
the king's library keeper, vacant by the death of Goſſelin. 
He wrote in 1607, on occaſion of the famous diſpute be- 
| tween pope Paul V. and the republick of Venice, a treatiie 
| De libertate eccleſiaſtica, containing a vindication of the 
| rights of ſovereigns againft the encroachments of the church 
of Rome. -But thoſe differences being adjuſted while the 
book was printing, king Henry IV. cauſed it to be ſuppreſ- 
fed. However, Gauben having ſent the ſheets as they 
were printed to ſome of his friends, a few copies were by 
that means preſerved. By order of the king, who was de- 
ſirous of gaining him over to the catholick religion, he had, 
in 1609, a conference with cardinal du Perron, upon the 
controverted points; but it had no effect upon Caſaubon, 
who died a proteſtant. | | | | 
This year he publiſhed at Paris his edition of Polybius, 
1 under the following title Polybii opera, Græce et Latine, 
1 ex verſione Iſaaci Caſauboni. Accedit Aneas Tacticus de 
| toleranda obſidione, Græce et Latine. The Latin verſion 
| of theſe two authors was done by Caſaubon, who intended 
to write a commentary on them ; but went no further than 
the firſt book of Polybius, being hindered by death. The 
great Thuanus and Fronto-Duczus the jeſuit, were ſo pleaſed 
with this Latin verſion, that they ſaid it was not eaſy to 
Gen, Dit, determine, whether Caſaubon had tranſlated Polybius, or Po- 
lybius Caſaubon. Prefixed to it is a dedication to his majeſty, 
which paſſes for a maſter-piece of the kind: indeed Ca- 
ſaubon had a talent for ſuch pieces, as well as for prefaces. 
In the former he praiſed without low ſervility, and in a man- 
Ibid, ner very remote from flattery ; in the latter he laid open the 
deſign and excellencies of * book he publiſhed, without 
oſtentation, and with an air of modeſty. So that he ny 
ferve as a model for ſuch performances, which ought ſo 
mueh the leſs to be neglected, as they firſt offer themſelves 
to the reader's view, and are deſigned to prejudice him in 
_ favour of the book itſelf. Caſaubon expected a conſiderable 
preſent from the king for this dedication ; but his religion, 
| _ as he informs us himſelf, prevented him from receiving any 
Novelles de thing: to which mr. Bernard adds, that Henry IV. being 
N des no great ſcholar, did not know the value of the preſent. 
* In 1610 he received two very ſenſible blows, one by the 
murder of king Henry IV. which deprived him of all hopes 
of keeping his place of librarian, the other, the 
* | 0 
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CASAUBON. 


and protector, made him reſolve to come over into England, 
whither he had often been invited by king James I. He ar- 
rived in this country in October 1610. The king took great 
pleaſure in converſing with him, admitted him ſeveral times 
to eat at his own table, and made him a preſent of one 


hundred and fifty pounds to enable him to viſit the univerſi- 


ties of Oxford and Cambridge. On the third of January, 


161 1, Caſaubon was made a denizon; and on the 19th of 


the ſame month the king granted him a penſion of three 
hundred pounds, as alſo two prebends, one at Canterbury, 
and the other at Weſtminſter. His majeſty likewiſe wrote 
to the queen regent of France, deſiring that he might be 
permitted to ſtay longer in England than ſhe had at firſt 
allowed him. Caſaubon did not long enjoy thoſe great ad- 
vantages. A powerful diſorder, occaſioned by his having a 
double bladder, cut him off on the firſt of 8 in 
the 55th year of his age. He was buried in Weſtminſter 
abbey, where there is a monument erected to his memory. 
He had twenty children by his wife. N ee v1 


8 CASAUBON (Mexic) ſon of the preceding, was 1 4 


v1 
of his eldeft ſon to popery. The loſs of the king his patron 


born at Geneva, —_ 14, 1599. His firſt education he : 


received at Sedan. Coming to England with his father, he 


was in 1649 ſent to Chriſt church college, Oxford, and ſoon 


after elected a ſtudent of that houſe, and took both his de- 
grees in arts. In 1621 he publiſhed a defence of his father, 
againſt the calumnies of certain Roman catholicks. This 


piece made him known to king James I. and procured him a 


conſiderable reputation abroad. Three years after he pub- 
liſhed another vindication of his father. About this time he 


was collated by dr. Lancelot Andrews, biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, to the rectory of Bledon in Somerſetſhire; and the 14th 


of June 1628, he took the degree of bachelor of divinity. He 


had now formed the deſign of continuing his father's Exer- 
citations, againſt Baronius's Annals, but was diverted by 


ſome accidents. And when he reſumed it afterwards, under 


the patronage of archbiſhop Laud, his great friend, the ci- Wood A- 
vil wars broke out, and he was ſo much involved in the di- then. voh, 


ſtreſs common to multitudes at that time, that having no 


fixed habitation, he was forced to ſell a good part of his 
books, and in the end, after about twenty years ſufferings, 
being grown ſo old and infirm, that he could not expect to 
live many years, he was forced wholly to lay aſide his un- 


xi. col, 48 5. 
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dertaking. On the 19th of June 1628, he was made pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, through the intereſt of biſhop Laud. 
In 1631, he oubliſhed at London, Optati libri vii. de ſchiſ- 
mate Donatiſtarum, with notes and amendments; and in 
1634, a tranſlation into Engliſh of M. Aurelius Antoninus's 
meditations. The ſame year, biſnop Laud who had been pro- 
moted to the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, collated him on 
the 4th of October, to the vicarage of Minſter, in the iſle 
of Thanet, and on the 25th of the ſame month, he was in- 
ducted into the vicarage of Monckton in that .iſland. The 
31ſt of Auguſt, 1636, he was created doctor in divinity, b 

order of king Charles I. In 1638, he publiſhed A treatiſe 
of uſe and cuſtom. This is the whole title ; but as the au- 
thor himſelf obſerves in another of his pieces, there might 
be added, in things natural, civil, and divine. The eccaſion 
of this treatiſe, he tells us, was his being at that time much 
troubled, and as he thought injured, by what in the law of 


this realm goes under the name of cuſtom, to him before lit- 


tle known. About the year 1644, during the heat of the 
civil wars, he was deprived, of his preferments, fined, and 
impriſoned. In 1649, his intimate acquaintance mr. Greaves, 
of Gray's Inn, brought him a meſſage, that Oliver Crom- 
well, then lieutenant general of the parliament forces, de- 
fired to confer with him about matters of moment. But 
Caſaubon's wife being lately dead, and not, as he faid, bu- 
ried, he deſired to be excuſed. Greaves coming again, dr. 
Caſaubon, uneaſy leſt ſome evil ſhould follow, aſked him the 
occaſion of the meſſage ; Greaves refuſed to tell it, and went 
away a ſecond time. However, he returned again, and told 
Caſaubon that the lieutenant general purpoſed to promote 
him, and to employ his pen in writing a hiſtory of the late 


war, in which he deſired that matters of fact might be im- 


partially repreſented. Caſaubon returned his thanks for the 
honour intended him, but declared, that he was unfit in ſe- 
veral reſpects for ſuch a taſk, and that, how. impartial. ſoever 
he might be, his ſubject would force him to make man 


reflections ungrateful to his lordſhip. Notwithſtanding this 


anſwer, Cromwell, ſenſible of his worth, ordered three or 
four hundred pounds to be paid to him by a bookſeller in” 
London, whoſe name was Cromwell, on demand, without 
requiring from him any acknowledgment of his benefactor. 
But this offer he rejected, though his circumſtances. were 
then mean. At the fame time it was propoſed by mr. 
Greaves, who, belonged to the library at St. James's, that if 
Caſaubon would gratify Cromwell in the requeſt * | 
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| able ſalary for himſelf, and a ſettlement of three hundred 1 5 v0 


ny years, between dr. John Dee 


CASIMIR. 
Yoned, all his father's books, which were then in the royal 
library, having been purchaſed by king James, ſhould be re- 
ſtored to him; and a penſion of three hundred a year paid 
to the family as long as the youngeſt ſon of dr. Caſaubon 
mould live; but this was likewiſe refuſed. Not long after, Biogr. Brits 
an offer was made him, by the ambaſſador of Chriſtina 2 Ns 
queen of Sweden, of the government of one, or the inſpec- 
tion of all the univerſities of that kingdom, with a conſider- + At 


unds a year upon his eldeſt ſon during life. But havin 
{ſolved w ſpend the remainder of his fie in England, h W Cl 
declined this propoſal. + or oh 0 . 
At the reſtoration of king Charles II. he recovered all his Fg 
ſpiritual preferments, and continued writing books [A] till 
his death, which happened July 14, 1671, in the ſeventy- 
ſecond year of his age. Mr. Wood tells us, that he was 
{killed in various parts of literature, though not very accu- Hitt. et ant. 
rately, but that his chief talent Jay in critical learning, in 1 
which he was probably aſſiſted by his father's papers. He “ * 
was eminent for his piety, his charity to the poor, his cour- 
teous and affable diſpoſition. He aſcribed to Des Cartes's | 
philoſophy, the little inclination which people had, in his % 
time, for the ſtudy of polite literature. He had ſeveral-chil- Cen. Dict. 
dren, but none of them made any figure in the learned 


* 


world. | | 19539 | 


[4] See 2-lift of them in the. Ge- and ſome ſpirits, See. with a long A, ＋4 
neral Dictionary. Among other preface, to confirm the truth of the W/ ALE 
ieces he publiſhed A true and faith- relation with regard to ſpirits. Lon- hy . * / + 


| relation, of what paſſed for ma- don, 1659. 


CASIMIR (MarTTrras Sarniewsk1) a jeſuit of Po- 
land, and moſt excellent Latin poet, was born in the year 
1597, and is, ſays monſieur Baillet, an exception to a ge- 
neral rule of Ariſtotle and others of the ancients, which 
teaches us to expect nothing ingenious and delicate from the 
olimates of the north. The odes, epodes, and epigrams of Jugemens 
this poet have not been thought inferior to ſome productions 1 
of the fineſt wits of ancient Greece and Rome; and Gro- 169. Pr 
tius, Daniel Heinſius, and many others, have not ſcrupled 1622. 
to affirm, that he is not only equal, but ſometimes ſuperior, 
even to Horace himſelf. Rapin has not gone ſo high in his 
praiſes of Caſimir : he allows him to have a great deal of 
fire and ſublimity in his compoſitions, but declares him 
wanting in point of purity. Others, who have owned his Reflex. for | 
1 * | vivida la poctiqus, 


Es C ASS INI. | 
vivida vis animi, his great force of genius, have criticiſed 
him as too extravagant and ſtrained in his expreffions ; and 
all, I think, ſay, that his epigrams are much inferior to his 
odes. Menage, though he was not at all inſenſible of Ca- 
ſimir's high merit, has yet been a little fevere upon what he 
calls his vanity. The poor father, in an ode to pope Urban 
VIII. has, according to the uſual privilege of poets, boldly 
proclaimed the immortality of his productions; and ſays, 
that Horace ſhall- not go to heaven alone, but that he alſo 
will attend him, and be a companion of his immortality;  - 
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Non ſolus olim præpes Horatius 
I'dbit biformis per liquidum æthera 

Vates; oloriniſve late | 
Cantibus, oliove terras 
Temnet volatu. Me quoque deſides 
„ e Tranare nimbos, me zephyris ſuper 

n Impune pendere, et fereno 
Calliope dedit ire cœlo, &c. 

But, ſays Baillet, ought mr. Menage to have taken ocea- 
ſion from this, to ſay, — even thoſe, who make a profeſ- 
ſion of humility, are as full of pride as ever they can hold; 
and to lay it down as a general character, which will uit 
all poets of the religious order ? bi; 
In the mean time Caſimir was not ſo attached to Horace, 
but that he had a very great regard for Virgil; and he had 
actually begun to imitate him'alfo in an epick poem, called 
the Leſciade, which he had divided into twelve books, But 
before he had made any great progreſs in this work, he had 
the misfortune to die in the vigour of his age. His death 
happened at Warſaw, upon the ſecond of April, in the year 
1640; ſince which there have been many editions of his 
poems. 249 1 RL ar rt ogy in 0. 
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aſtronomer, was born of noble parents, at a town in Pied- fe 

. mont in Italy, upon the eighth of June in the year 1635. A 
. After he had laid a proper foundation for his ſtudies at home, m 
Ly he was ſent to continue them in a college of jeſtits at Ge- th 
1 noa. He had an uncommon turn for Latin „Which of 
* he exerciſed ſo very early, that ſome poems of his were | 2 
| publiſhed when he was but eleven years old. At length he f 
happened upon ſome books of aſtronomy, which he read, as 

and obſerved upon with great eagerneſs; and felt in himſelf res 
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| CAS SIN 
2 ſtrong propenſity to proceed farther in that ſciencee. He 
purſued the bent of his inclinations, and in a ſhort time 
made ſo amazing a progreſs, that in the year 1650, the ſe- 
nate of Bologne invited him to be their publick mathemati- 
cal profeſſor, He was not more than fifteen years of age, 
when he went to Bologne, where he taught mathematicks, 
and made obſervations upon the heavens, with great aflidui- 
and diligence. In the year 1652, a comet appeared at 
— which he obſerved with great accuracy; and diſ- 
covered, that comets were not bodies accidentally generated 
in the heavenly regions, as had uſually been ſuppoſed, but 
of the ſame nature, and probably governed by the ſame laws, 
as the planets. The ſame year he ſolved an aſtronomical 
problem, which Kepler and Bullialdus had given up as in- 
ſolyable; it was, to determine geometrically the apogee and 
eccentricity of a planet from its true and mean place. In 
the year 1053, when a church of Bologne was repaired and 
enlarged, he obtained leave of the ſenate to correct and ſet- 
tle a meridian line, which had been drawn by an aſtrono- 
mer in the year 1575, Theſe were prodigious things for one, 
who had not yet attained his twentieth year, In the year 
1657, he attended, as an aſſiſtant, a nobleman, who was 
ſent to Rome to compoſe ſome differences, which had ariſen. 
between Bologne and Ferrara, from the inundations of the 
Po; and ſhewed ſo much {kill and judgment in the manage- 
ment of that affair, that in the year 1663, Marius Chigi, 
brother of pope Alexander VII, appointed him inſpector ge- 
neral of the fortifications of the caſtle of Urbino ; and he 
had afterwards committed to him the care of all the rivers in 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 11 | 
In the mean time he did not neglect his aſtronomical ſtu-- 
dies, but cultivated them with great care. He diſcoyered - 
many new things in Mars and Venus, eſpecially the revolu- 
tion of Mars round his own axis: but his principal point 
in view was to ſettle an accurate theory of Jupiter's ſatel- 
lites, which after much labour and watching he happily. ef- 
fected, and publiſhed it at Rome, among other aſtronomi- 
cal pieces, in the year 1666, Picard, the French aſtrono- 
mer, getting Caſſini's tables of Jupiter's ſatellites, found 
them ſo very exact, that he conceived the higheſt opinion 
of his ſkill; and from that time his fame increaſed fo faſt 
in France, that Lewis XIV. defired to have him a member 
of the academy, Caſſini however could not leave his ſta- 
tion, without leave of his ſuperiors z and therefore Lewis 
requeſted of pope: Clement IX, and of the ſenate 1 Bo- 
| „ LY | ogne, 
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logne, that Caſſini might be permitted to come into France. 


Leave was granted for ſix years; and Caſſini came to Paris 


in the mr} of the' year 1669, where he was immedi- 
ately made the king's aſtronomer. When this term was 
near expiring, the pope and the fenate of Bologne inſiſted 
upon Caſſini's return, on pain of forfeiting his revenues 
and emoluments, which had hitherto been remitted to him; 
but the miniſter Colbert prevailed on him to ſtay, and he 
was naturalized in the latter end of 1673, in which ſame 

year he alſo took a wife. | 5 
The royal obſervatory at Paris had been finiſhed ſome 
time. The occaſion of its being built was this. In 
the year 1638, the famous Minim Merſennus was the au- 
thor and inſtitutor of a ſociety, where ſeveral ingenious 
and learned men met together to talk upon phyfical and 
aſtronomical ſubjects, among whom were Gaſſendus, Des 
Cartes, Monmour, Thevenot, Bullialdus, our country- 
man Hobbes, &c. and this ſociety was kept up by a ſuc- 
ceffion of ſuch men for many years. At length Lewis 
XIV. conſidering, that a number of ſuch men, acting in a 
body would ſucceed abundantly better in the promotion of 
ſcience, than if they acted ſeparately, each in his particular 
art or province, eſtabliſhed under th direction of Colbert, 
m the year 1666, the royal academy of ſciences : and for 
the advancement of aſtronomy in particular, erected the 
royal obſervatory at Paris, and furniſhed it with all kinds of 
inſtruments, that were neceſſary to make obſervations, The 
foundation of this noble pile was laid in the year 1667, and 
the building completed in the year 1670. Caſſini was ap- 
pointed to be the firſt inhabiter of the obſervatory; and he 
took poſſeſſion of it in September 1671, when he ſet him- 
ſelf in good earneſt to the buſineſs of his profeſſion. In 
the year 1672, he endeavoured to determine the parallax of 
Mars and the ſun, by comparing ſome obſervations which 
he made at Paris, with ſome which were made at the fame 
time in America. In the year 1677, he demonſtrated the 
diurnal revolution of Jupiter round his axis, to be perform- 
ed in nine hours and fifty eight minutes, from the motion 
of a ſpot in one of his larger belts. In the year 1684, he 
diſcovered four ſatellites of Saturn, beſides that, which Huy- 
gens had found out. In the year 1693, he publiſhed a new 
edition of his Tables of Jupiter's ſatellites, corrected by la- 
ter obſervations. In the year 1695, he took a journey to 
Bologne, to examine the meridian line, which he had fixed 
there in the year 1655; and he ſhewed, in the preſence of 
ſeveral eminent mathematicians, that it had not varied 1 . 
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CASSIODORUS. 
aſt, during that forty years: In the year 1700, he con- 
tinued the meridian line through France, which Picard had 
begun, to the extremeſt ſouthern part of that country. 2 

After Caſſini had inhabited the royal obſervatory for more 
than forty years, and done great honour to himſelf and his 
royal maſter by many excellent and uſeful diſcoveries, which 
he publiſhed from time to time, but which it would be too 
tedious for us to enumerate here, he died upon the 14th of 
September 17 12, and was fucceeded by his only fon John 
Jon OMlbaL! if” : rofling £107 35 ren 


CASSIODORUS (Marcus AurELiivs) a man of 
great eminence in many reſpects, and called by way of diſtinc- 
tion the ſenator, was born in Italy in the country of Lucania, 
ſomething later than the year 463. He had as liberal an e- 
ducation,. as the growing barbariſm of his times afforded, 
and ſoon recommended himſelf by his eloquence, his learn- 
ing, and his wiſdom, to Theodorick king of the Goths in 
Italy. Theodorick firſt made him governor of Sicily; and 
when he had ſufficiently proved his abilities and prudence in 
the adminiſtration of that province, admitted him afterwards, 
about the year 490, to his cabinet councils, and appointed 
him to be his ſecretary. From henceforward he had all the 
places and honours at his command, which Theodorick had 
to beſtow 3 and, after running through all the employments: 


of the government, was raiſed to the conſulate, which he 


adminiſtered alone in the year 514. He was continued in 
the ſame degree of confidence and favour by Athalarick, 
who ſucceeded Theodorick about the year 524. ; but after- 
wards, in the year 537, being diſcarded from all his offices 
by king Vitiges, he renounced a ſecular life, and retired inte 
a monaſtery of his own founding in the extreme parts of 
Calabria, Here he led the life of a man of letters, a philo- 


ſopher, and a chriſtian, He entertained himſelf with form- 


ing and improving ſeveral curiofitzes in the mechanical way, 
ſuch as ſun dials, water hour-glaſſes, perpetual lamps, &c. 
He collected a very noble and curious library, which he en- 
larged and improved by ſeveral books of his own compoſing/ 
About the year 556 he wrote two books, De divinis lectio- 
nibus; and afterwards a book De orthographia, in the preface 
to which he tells us, that he was then in his ninety-third 
year. There are extant of his twelve books of letters; ten 
of which he wrote as ſecretary of ſtate in the name of the 
kings Theodorick and Athalarick, and two in his own. He 
compoſed alſo twelve books De rebus geſtis Gothorum, which 

Vor. III. : H are 


CHs. 
are only extant in the abridgment of Jornandes; though it 
has been ſurmiſed, that a manuſcript of Caſſiodorus is ſtill 
remaining in ſome of the libraries in France. He wrote alſo 
Cave, Hiſt, a commentary upon the pſalms, and ſeveral other pieces the- 
liter. tom. i. ological and critical. Father Simon has ſpoken of him thus, 
Oxon, 1740. There is no need, ſays he, of examining Caffiodorus's 

% Commentaries on the pſalms, which is almoſt but an a- 

„ bridgement of St. Auſtin's Commentaries, as he owns in 

cc his preface. But beſides theſe Commentaries, we have an 

c excellent treatiſe of this author's, intitled De inſtitutions 

„ ad divinas lectiones, which ſhews, that he underſtood the 

cc criticiſm of the ſcriptures, and that he had marked out 

« what were the beſt things of this nature in the ancient 

& doctors of the church.—In the ſame book Cafliodorus 

Hift. Crit.“ gives many uſeful rules for the criticiſm of the ſcriptures z 
Pp -4 n 5 & and he takes particular notice of thoſe fathers, who hav 

10. made commentaries upon the Bible, &c.“ bas 

Upon the whole, Caſſiodorus was in all views a very ex- 

traordinary man; and we think, that thoſe have done him 

no more than juſtice, who have conſidered him as a ſtar, 
which ſhone out amidſt the darkneſs of a barbarous age. 

When he died we cannot preciſely determine; but there is 

great reaſon to think, that, whenever it was, he could not 
be leſs than an hundred years old. His works have been col- 

lected and printed ſeveral times, but the beſt edition is that 
of Rohan in the year 1679, in two volumes folio, with the 

notes and diflertations of John Garretus, a Benedictine 

monk. | 4% | 


CASTALIO (SeBasTIAaN) was born at Chatillon, i - 
Mereri, on the Rhone, in the year 1515. Calvin conceived ſuch an 
eſteem and friendſhip for him, during the ſtay he made at 3 
Straſbourg, in 1540, 1541, that he lodged him ſome days 0 
at his houſe, and procured him a regent's place in the col- * 
lege of Geneva. Caſtalio, after continuing in this office tir 
near three years, was forced to quit it in the year 1544, on th 
account of ſome peculiar opinions which he held concern- he 
ing Solomon's Song and Chriſt's deſcent into hell. He re- fla 
tired to Baſil, where he was made Greek profeſſor, and died Ia 
in that place, aged forty-eight, on the 29th of December, R. 
Bayt, 1563. He incurred the high. diſpleaſure of Calvin and The- 0p 
| odore Beza, who loaded him with foul language for differ- I Hi 
ing from them concerning predeſtination, and the puniſh- | 
ment of hereticks. 5 2:42 
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| « ther not to approach kings, or elſe to ſay nothing ta 
| © them but what they ſhall like.” His works are very con- 


| his Latin verſion of the Pſalms of David, and of all the 


E: 1 of Jonas in Latin verſe. He tranſlated ſome paſſa- 


{criptures, which is differently ſpoken of by writers. He be- 
gan his Latin tranſlation at Geneva in 1542, and finiſhed it #*< » 


E ASTA ( 99 
Writers are agreed as to his poverty: nobody denies but 
that he had a great deal of difficulty to get bread for him- 
ſelf and his childfen, which were not few, for he left be- 
hind him four ſons and as many daughters. There are ſome gayle; 
authors who ſay he was a miniſter, but there is reaſon to 
believe they were miſtaken. If he had kept within the 
bounds of his profeſſion, he would have done more con- 
ſiderable ſervice to the commonwealth of learning, and 
would have ſecured himſelf from a thouſand uneaſineſſes: 
but inſtead of that, he ſet up for a devotee and a caſuiſt, 
and meddled with the moſt delicate and obſcure queſtions 
in divinity. He ſhould have left them to thoſe they belong- 
ed to by virtue of their office; or, if he muſt needs thruſt 
himſelf into ſuch ſort of buſineſs, he ſhould have applied to 
himſelf Eſop's advice, + You ought, ſaid he to Solon, ei- 


fiderable, on account both of their quality and their number. 
He diſcovered great knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and. 
Hebrew langaages. In 1545, he printed at Baſil four books 
of Dialogues, containing the principal hiſtories of the Bible, 
in elegant Latin, ſo that youth might thereby make a profi- 
ciency in piety, and in the Latin tongue at the ſame time. 
He publiſhed, in 1646, a tranſlation of the Sibylline verſes. 
into Latin heroick verſe, and of the books of Moſes into 
Latin proſe, with notes. This was followed, in 1547, by 


other ſongs found in ſcripture. In 1548 he printed a Greek 
poem on the life of John the Baptiſt, and a Paraphraſe of the 


es of Homer, and ſome books of Xenophon and St. Cyril. 
He alſo turned into Latin ſeveral: treatiſes of the famous 
Ochinus, particularly the Thirty dialogues, ſome of which 
feem to favour polygamy. He advanced ſome fingular no- 
tions in his notes on the books of Moſes ; as for inſtance, 
that the bodies of malefactors ought not to be left on the gib- 
bets 3 that they ought not to be puniſhed with death but with 
ſlavery. His reaſon for: theſe opinions was, that the political C720 o * 
laws of Moſes bind all nations. His notes on the Epiſtle to the hat Ha 2 
Romans were condemned by the church of Baſil, becauſe they n e . 
oppoſed the doctrine of predeſtination and efficacious grace. 2. raus. 
His principal work is a Latin and French tranſlation of the . 7% 


＋ * 


at Baſil in 1550. It was printed at Baſil in 1551, and dedica- 
ted by the author to Edward VI. king of England. He 
— ""» I publiſhed 
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publiſhed a ſecond edition of it in 1554, and another in 
1556, The edition of 1573 is moſt eſteemed. The French 
verſion was dedicated to Henry II. of France, and printed 
at Baſil in 1555. The fault which has been moſt generally 
condemned in his Latin tranſlation, is the affectation of 

Bayle. uſing only claſſical terms. He is accuſed, but without 
juſt ground, of having run into the other extreme in his 
French tranſlation, that is, of having made uſe of low and 
vulgar terms. Some people are very unfortunate, they can 
never avoid cenſure ; if any other than Caſtalio (ſays mr. 
Bayle) had made this tranſlation of the ſcriptures, ſcarce any 
fault would have been found with the ſtyle. 


CASTELVETRO (Lewis) an Italian critick, fa- 

mous for his parts, but more famous for his ſpleen and ill- 

nature, was born at Modena in the year 1505. Being de- 

ſpiſed for his poverty by the ignorant part of mankind, and 

Did. hitt. hated for his knowledge by the learned, ſays Moreri, he left 
his own country, and went into Germany, where he reſided 
at the court of the emperor Maximilian II. After fix years 
abſence he returned to Modena, where he was admired for 
his wit and learning, but hated for his captious and contra- 
dictory humour. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf chiefly by his 
commentary upon Ariſtotle's poeticks ; where Rapin aſſures 
us, he always made it a rule to find ſomething to except a- 
Preface to gainſt in the text of Ariſtotle. He attacked his contempora- 
= e ry and rival in polite literature, Hannibal Caro, as we have 
etique, FP” obſerved under his article; and the quarrel did not end with- 
: out many ſatyrical pieces written on both fides in verſe and 
proſe. aftelvetrs however was aſſiſted here by his friends: 

for though he knew how to lay down rules for writing 

poetry, yet he was not the leaſt of a poet himſelf. This 

critic at length fell under the cognizance of the inquiſition 

at Rome, by which he was accuſed of paying too much 
deference to the new opinions, and not enough to the old. 

This topick for cavilling he had probably picked up in his 

travels into Germany, where Lutheraniſm was eſtabliſhed ; 

and we ſuppoſe it had infected his converſation and writings. 
Caſtelvetro had a mind to be tried at a diſtance, as he then 

was, before a council ; but the pope acquainted the cardinal 

of Mantua his legate, that ſince Caſtelvetro had been ac- 

, cuſed before the inquiſition at Rome, it was neceſſary for 
| him to appear there under the character of a perſon accuſed. 
Upon the pope's afluring him of high honours, if he was 

found innocent, and of clemency if guilty, Caſtelvetro ap- 
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peared before the inquiſition, and was examined upon the 


Italian nobleman, was deſcended from an illuſtrious and an- 


duchy of Mantua, upon the 6th of December 1478. As 
| ſtructed by the famous Demetrius Chalcondylas of Con- 


and he made fo great a progreſs in them, that Raphael Ur- 
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11th, 14th, and 17th of October 1560: but finding himſelf 
embaraſſed by the queſtions put to him, and eſpecially in re- 
ard to a book of Melancthon, which he had tranſlated into 
talian, he durſt not truſt the pope any longer, but fled. He 
went to Baſil in Switzerland, where he purſued the ſtudy of 
the belles lettres, to the time of his death ; and this happen- 
ed upon the 20th of February 1571. 3 bit Thuanus, ad 
We learn from the Menagiana, that Caſtelvetro's houſe 1 
being on fire at Lyons, he cried out al poetica, ſave my po-fiir. © 6 
eticks: which ſhews, that he conſidered this work as the 
beſt of his performances. Indeed it ought to be fo, if what 
is ſaid be true, that it coſt him half his life in compoſing. 
His other pieces are inferior to his poeticks ; and his bot. | 
humous works want the greateſt part of that perfection, 
which, if he had lived to correct them, he would probably 
have given them. * 


CAS TIGLIONE (BALTRAZAR) an eminent 


cient family, and born in his own villa at Caſatico, in the 


ſoon as he was arrived to a proper age, he had maſters ap- 
pointed him, under whom he acquired a knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin tongues: in the latter of which he was in- 


ſtantinople, who then reſided at Milan. He likewiſe applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of painting, ſculpture, and architecture, 
as appears from the book he wrote in favour of thoſe arts; 


bin, and Buonaroti, though incomparable artiſts, never 
thought their works perfect, unleſs they had the approbation 
of Caſtiglione. This is evident from a letter of the former 
preſerved in the collection of Bernardino Pino; which, as it vol. x. 2. 
is curious and entertaining, and not long, we will here in- 4-0. 
ſert for the reader's amuſement. 


To the count Balthazar Caſtiglione. 


cc My good lord, I have made deſigns in ſeveral different 
£ manners upon your lordſhip's invention, and I gave ſatiſ- 
4 faction to all, if all are not my flatterers; but I cannot 
„ ſatisfy my own judgment, becauſe I am fearful of not ſa- 
„ tisfying your's. I herewith ſend them to you: let your 
„ lordſhip pleaſe to make choice of any of them, if any of 
12 3 them 
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c them deſerve the honour of your choice. His holineſs, in 


« doing me honour, has laid an heavy burden upon my 
« ſhoulders: which is, the charge of building St. Peter's. 
J hope however not to fink under it: and the rather, be- 
ce cauſe the model which I have made pleaſes his holineſs, 
& and is commended by many of fine taſte. But I raiſe | 
“ myſelf to a ſtill higher ambition: I would fain find out 
& the fine forms of the. antique buildings. I don't know, 
„ whether I am attempting to ſoar like Icarus: Vitruvius 
ec gives me great light, but not what is ſufficient. Concern- 
ing my Galatea, I ſhould account myſelf a great maſter 
indeed, if it had half the beauties your letter mentions: but 
<« I ſee in your expreſſion the love your honour bears me; 
<« and give me leave to ſay, that to paint a very beautiful 
% woman, I ought to have before me thoſe that are the moſt 
5 ſo: with this condition, 2. your lordſhip might aſſiſt me 
in chuſing out the greateſt beauty. But as I am under a 
double want both of good judgment and fine women, I 
< am forced to go by a certain idea, which I form in my 


£ own mind. Whether this has any excellence of art in it, 


I cannot determine; but *tis what I labour at. I wait your 
CC x . 53 32 . - » — - ; 8 - 
& lordſhip's coramands.” | 

From Rome. Raphael d'Urbino.. 


When Caſtiglione was eighteen years of age, he went in- 
to military ſervice under Lewis Sforza duke of Milan ; but 
his father dying ſoon after, and ſome diſaſtrous circumſtances 
pong Uiee ſtate, he was. obliged to quit the camp, and 
return to Mantua, He engaged a ſecond time in the ſervice 
of the duke, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his bravery 
and conduct: but returning ſoon after, and being deſirous to 
ſee other courts, particularly that of Rome, he went thither 
at the very time, that Julius II. obtained the popedom. The 
fame of Caſtiglione was not unknown to this pope ; and the 
high opinion he had of his abilities and merit made him write 
to Guido Ubaldo duke of Urbino his couſin, that if he 
would fend him to the court of Rome in his own name, with 
the character of a public miniſter, he ſhould take it as a 
ſingular obligation. Caſtiglione was twenty ſix years of age; 
and Guido Ubaldo ſent him embaſſador to pope Julius, to 
accommodate affairs of the higheſt importance. He was ſent 
upon a ſecond embaſſy to Lewis XII. of France, and upon 
a third to Henry VII. of England; whither he went to be 
inveſted with the noble order of the garter for the duke his 
maſter, On his arrival in England, he was received with = 
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the marks of honour and eſteem; being met at the port 
where he landed, by the lord Haſtings earl of Huntingdon, 
who was then lord of the bedchamber, accompanied by ma- 
ny other lords, and a king at arms. After he had diſpatch- 
ed his buſineſs here, and was returned home, to gratify the 
importunities of Alfonſo Arioſto his particular friend, he be- 
his celebrated work, The courtier; which in a ſmall 
— of time he completed at Rome, in March 1516. From 
this work we may perceive how intimate he was with the 
Greek and Latin authors, having here gleaned together the 
firſt flowers of their wit, and treaſured up, as it were, in 2 
ſingle cabinet, the richeſt jewels of antiquity. The book 
has been univerſally well received both in Italy and a- 
broad, often reprinted, and tranſlated into ſeveral languages. 
It is full of moral and political inſtructions; and, if we ſeek 


the Italian tongue in its perfection, it is ſaid, that it can no 


where be found better than here. = 
Caſtiglione was highly eſteemed and favoured by the duke 
Franciſco Moria, who conſtituted him his firſt miniſter of 
ſtate, as well in civil as military affairs; and, for his ſervices 
particularly at the fiege of Mirandola, at which pope Julius 
was preſent, made him a free gift of the caſtle of Nuvolara, 
in the county of Peſaro, with the moſt ample privileges to 


himſelf, and to his heirs and ſucceſſors for ever. This was 


in the year 513. Not long after pope Leo X. confirmed it 
to him by two briefs; the one written to him by Peter Bem- 
bus, a dated the 14th of March 1514, the other by Ja- 
comus Sadolet, in May following. Caſtiglione, having now 
reached the 36th year of his age, married a noble lady, whe 


was the daughter of the famous Bentivoglio, and very re- 


markable for her wit and beauty, She brought him a ſon 
and two daughters, and then died; having lived no more 
than four years with him. The epitaph he made on her, may 


ſerve for a ſpecimen of his ſkill in this ſort of compolition, 


Non ego nunc vivo, conjux dulciſſima, vitam, 
Corpore namque tuo fata meam abſtulerunt: 
Sed vivam, tumulo cum tecum condar in iſto, 
Jungenturque tuis oſſibus oſſa mea. 


Hippolitæ Tourellæ, quæ in ambiguo reliquit, 
Utrum pulchrior, caſtior, an doctior fuerit, 
Primos juventæ annos vix ingreſſæ, 
Balthaſſar Caſtilione inſatiabiliter mœrens poſuit. 
Anno Dom. MDXX, 
H 4 | Thus 
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Thus Engliſhed. 
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J live no more, ſince you, my dear, are dead, 
With your laſt breath my ſoul expiring fled : 
In death, where-e'er we meet, it ſhall return, 
And animate my aſhes in your urn. 5-2 


To Hippolite Tourella, who left it undetermined, 
Whether ſhe was more beautiful, virtuous, or learned, 
Sgc)carce entered the prime of her youth, 
- = Balthazar Caſtiglione inconſolably grieving erected this 
BS 7 79 monument. | | 
A. D. MDXX. 

A little before this misfortune, the marquis of Mantua 
ſent him to Leo X. as his embaſlador ; and after the death of 
Leo, he continued at Rome in that capacity under pope Ha- 
drian VI. and Clement VII. Clement ſent him to the em- 
peror Charles V's court in quality of legate; where affairs 
were to be tranſacted of the higheſt importance, not only to 
the pontifical ſee, but to all Italy. He went into Spain in 
October 1524; and in his negotiations and tranſactions not 
only anſwered the pope's expectations, but alſo acquired the 
good will of the emperor, by whom he was ſoon received-as 
a favourite counſellor and friend, as well as an ambaſſador, 
Among other marks of affection, which the emperor ſhewed 
Caſtiglione, this was a ſingular one; that being then at war 
with Francis I. of France, he always defired him to be pre- 
ſent at the military councils of that warz and, when it was 
ſuppoſed that the war would be ended by a fingle combat 
between Charles V. and Francis I. with only three knights 
attending them, the emperor pitched upon Caſtiglione to be 
one of the number. He alſo made him a free denizon of 
Spain; and ſoon after nominated him to the biſhoprick of 
Avila. And becauſe this happened at the juncture of the 
ſacking of Rome, ſome took occafion to reflect upon Caſtig- 
lione, as if he had neglected the affairs of the court of 
Rome, for the ſake of gratifying the inclinations of the em- 
peror. This was indeed the current opinion at Rome : but 
Caſtiglione defended himſelf from the imputation in his let- 
ter to Clement VII. It is probable, that there was no real 
grounds for it, ſince Clement hiniſelf does not appear to 
have given the leaſt credit to it. Paul Jovius ſays, that if 
Caſtiglione had lived, the pope intended to have made him 
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2 cardinal: and after his death, in two of his holineſs's briefs 
both of condolence to his mother, there are the ſtrongeſt ex- 
preſſions of his unblemiſhed fidelity and devotion to the ſee 
of Rome. However the very imputation affected Caſtigli- 
one ſo ſenſibly, that it was ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure to have 


contributed to his death. His conſtitution was already im- 


paired with the continual fatigues civil as well as military, in 


which he had always been engaged; and falling at length 
ſick at Toledo, he died in a few days upon the 2d of Febru- 


ary in the year 1529, The emperor, who was then at To- 
ledo, was extremely grieved at his death, and commanded 
all the prelates and lords of his court to attend his corpſe to 
the principal church there; and the funeral offices were ce- 
lebrated by the archbiſhop, with ſuch ſolemnity and pomp, 
as was never permitted to any one before, the princes of the 
blood excepted. Sixteen months after, his body was remov- 


ed by his mother from Toledo to Mantua, and interred in a 


church of her own building; where a very fine and ſump- 


tuous monument was raiſed, and a Latin epitaph inſcribed, 


-which was written by cardinal Bembus. As the epitaph is 
merely hiſtorical, and therefore not admitting of any pecu- 
liar elegance, we ſhall content ourſelves with giving it only 
in a tranſlation. X | 

Po the memory of | 
18 Balthazar Caſtiglione, of Mantua, 8 
A gentleman adorned with all the accompliſhments of nature, 

| | With more of art, 
Well read in the Greek tongue, 
In Latin and Tuſcan a poet: 
For his military virtues 
Preſented with the town of Nuvolara in Peſaro. 


Having diſcharged himſelf of two embaſſies, to Britain NEE" | 


Rome, | 
And being in his third to Spain, | 
Employed on the affairs of pope Clement VII. 
; Having writ four books 2 | 
Of inſtructions for the education of a courtier, | 


Laſtly, having been nominated by the emperor Charles V. 


To the biſhoprick of Avila, 
el Ile died at Toledo, | 
LeSing a name well known throughout the world. 
He lived fifty years, two months and a day. 
Aloyſia Gonzaga, an unhappy ſurviver, 
rected this to her deſerving ſon, 


A. D., MDXXIX, 
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Beſides his incomparable book, The courtier, Caſtiglione 
compoſed many Latin and Tuſcan poems; which with ſome 
of his letters are placed at the end of the Engliſn verſion of 
The courtier, publiſhed at London in the year 1727. This 
verſion was made by A. P. Caſtiglione, a gentleman of the 
ſame family, who lived here in England, under the patron- 
age of Edmund Gibſon lord biſhop of London. The Itali- 


an is printed with it; and before the whole is prefixed the 


life, of the author, to which the reader is indebted for the 
account here given. | 85 


CASTILE (Arynonsus X. of) who has common- 
ly been called The wiſe, was born in the year 1203, and is 
now more famous for having been an —— than a 
king. He ſucceeded his father Ferdinand III. to the crown 


in the year 1252; but had not the good fortune to be happy 


in his reign, though he was a prince of uncommonly great 


qualities. The firſt ſource of his troubles proceeded from his 


Having no children by Tolante, daughter of the king of Ar- 


ragon, whom he married in the year 1246: and whom there- 


fore he reſolved to divorce, under a pretence of barrenneſs, 
and to look for another in the court of Denmark. Accord- 
ingly the princeſs of Denmark arrived in the year 1254 but 
the queen- proved at laſt with child, and continued to breed, 


till ſhe had brought him nine children; upon which the af- 


fairs of the divorce was at an end. Though this prince had 
not the art of making himſelf beloved by his ſubjects, nor by 
the neighbouring kings, yet his reputation was very great in 
foreign countries. His knowledge, parts, eloquence, and 
politicks made a notſe there; which induced ſome of the e- 
lectors, in the year 1258, to confer the imperial crown on 
him. But as he neglected to ſupport his party by his pre- 
ſence, the empire was given to Rodolphus, in ſpite of all the 
oppoſition of his embaſſadors. In the mean time his great 
qualities, and reputation abroad, could not ſecure him from 
plots and diſturbances at home: and at laſt his own ſon San- 
chez appeared at the head of a rebellion againſt him, and 
involved the kingdom in a civil war, which did not end till 
the death of Alphonſus. May not this inftance among many 
others help to cure the impatience of thoſe, who happen ta 
labour under a want of iflue ; and who, amidſt their diſcon- 
tent, are ever and anon ready to cry out, “ Give me chil- 
% dren, or I die?” if Sanchez had not been born, Alphon- 
{ſus might have continued, for ought we know, in the quiet 
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poſſeſſion of his kingdom, and have gone peaceably to his 
grave. $45 x : +: +0 
g But let us conſider Alphonſus in that part of his charac- 
ter, for the ſake of which chiefly we have given him a place 
in theſe memoirs ; we mean, as an aſtronomer and man of let- 
ters. He underſtood aſtronomy, philoſophy, and hiſtory, as 


if he had been only a man of letters; and compoſed books 


on the motions of the heavens, and on the hiſtory of Spain, 
which are highly commended. *<* What can be more ſurpri- 
« fing,” ſays Mariana, than that a prince, educated in a 
« camp, and handling arms from his childhood, ſhould have 
« ſuch a knowledge of the ſtars, of philoſophy, and the 
<« tranſactions of the world, as men of leiſure can ſcarce ac- 


| £ quire in their retirements ? there are extant ſome books of 


« Alphonſus on the motions of the ftars, and the hiſtory of 


I 07 


« Spain, written with great ſkill and incredible care.“ In Hig. of 
his aſtronomical purſuits he diſcovered, that the tables of Spain, b. 


Ptolemy were extremely full of errors; and conceived there- 
upon a reſolution to correct them. For this purpoſe he aſ- 
ſembled a great number of aſtronomers at Toledo, where a 
plan was projected for the forming new tables. Theſe tables 
were drawn up chiefly by the ſkill and pains of Rabbi Iſaac 
Hazan, a learned Jew ; and they were called Alphonſine ta- 
bles, in honour of Alphonſus, who was at vaſt expences a- 
bout them. But their dearneſs did not conſiſt altogether in 
the great ſums of money, he laid out upon them, but in 


their being the cauſe of his loſing the empire of Germany : 


for it is doubtleſs to this, that Mariana alludes in the follow- 
ing paſſage. Alphonſus, ſays that hiſtorian, 4 had a ſub- 


lime genius, but was careleſs and negligent ; had proud 


ears, a petulant tongue, and was better ſkilled in literary 
* than civil affairs: and thus, while he was contemplating 


XIII. 6. Ye 


the heavens and obſerving the ftars, loſt the earth.” He Ibid. b. z. 
fixed the epoch of thoſe tables to the 3oth of May 1252 * 


which was the day of his acceſſion to the throne. We muſt 
not forget a memorable ſaying of Alphonſus, which has been 


recorded for its boldneſs and impiety; it is, “ that if he had 
been of God's privy council, when he made the world, 


«© he could have adviſed. him better.” Mariana however 
ſays only in general, that Alphonſus was ſo bold as to blame 


the works of providence, and the conſtruction of our bodies; 


and he tells us, that this ſtory of him reſted only upon a 
vulgar tradition. Obſerve the jeſuit's words, for they are 
Furjous :. (“ Emanuel, the uncle of Sanchez, in his own 


| CASTLE. 
cc name, and in the name of other nobles, deprived Alphon- 
© ſus of his kingdom by a publick ſentence : which that 
< prince merited, for daring ſeverely and boldly to cenſure 
< the works of divine providence, and the conſtruction of 
» the human body, as tradition ſays he did. Heaven moft 
4 juſtly puniſhed the folly of his tongue. Though the ſi- 
lence of ſuch an hiſtorian as Mariana, in regard to Ptole- 
.my's ſyſtem, ought to be of ſome weight, yet we cannot 
think it improbable, that if Alphonſus did - paſs ſo bold a 
cenſure on any part of the univerſe, it was on the celeſtial 
Jphere. For, beſides that he ſtudied nothing more, it is cer- 
' tain, that at that time aſtronomers explained the motions of 
the heavens by intricate and confuſed hypotheſes, which did 
no honour to God, nor anſwered in any wiſe the idea of an 
able workman. So that if, from conſidering that multitude of 
ſpheres, of which Ptolemy's ſyſtem was. compoſed, and thoſe 
many eccentrick circles and epicycles, with which it is em- 
baraſſed, we ſuppoſe Alphonſus to have ſaid, ** That if God 
4 had aſked his advice when he made the world, he would 
% have given him better council,” the boldneſs and impiety 
of the cenſure will be greatly diminiſhed. _ f 
Alphonſus died in the year 1284. Mariana tells us, that 
he was the firſt king of Caſtile, who permitted all the pub- 
lick acts to be drawn up in the vulgar tongue; and who 
cauſed the ſcriptures to be tranſlated into it. A code, or 
body of laws, begun in his father's reign, was finiſned by 
his care. No regard was paid to his will in the diſpoſal of 
his kingdom. Sanchez kept poſſeſſion of the throne, while 
his nephews, the ſons of his elder brother Ferdinand who 
was deceaſed, could ſcarce enjoy their liberty. Jolante their 
grandmother, was fled with them to the court of the king of 
Arragon, leſt Sanchez ſhould form any deſign againſt their 
lives. It were to be wiſhed, ſays Bayle, for the honour 
<< of learning, that a prince, who was ſo adorned with it, 
* had governed his people more fortunately, and more 
<< wiſely.” | xn | 


CASTLE (EpmunD) was educated in Cambridge, 
where he was doctor in divinity, maſter of Catharine hall, 
and Arabic profeſſor towards the latter end of the ſeventeenth 
century. He was a great Orientaliſt, and had a conſiderable 
ſhare in preparing the Polyglot Bible for the preſs. He wrote 
a very learned and celebrated work, called Lexicon Hepta- 
glotton, pro feptem linguis Orientalibus, &c, Lond. 1699. 
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Biſhop Walton, the editor of the Polyglot, calls him in his 
preface to that great and noble work, Virum in quo eruditio 
ſumma magnaque animi modeſtia convenere, &c. 


CASTRUCCIO (CasTRacan) a famous Italian ge- 
neral, was born, no body knows how, at Lucca in Flo- 
rence, in the year 1284; for he was taken up one morning 
by ſurpriſe in a vineyard, where he had been laid and cover- 
ed with leaves. He was found by Dianora a widow lady, 


and ſiſter of Antonio, a canon of St. Michael in Lucca, who 


was deſcended from the illuſtrious family of the Caſtracani. 
Antonio being a prieſt, and Dianora 3 no children, 
they determined to bring him up, chriſtened him Caſtruccio, 
by the name of their father, and educated him as carefully 
as if he had been their own. Antonio deſigned him for a 
prieſt, and accordingly trained him to letters; but Caſtruc- 
cio was ſcarcely fourteen years old, when he began to ne- 


gle&t his books, and to devote himſelf to military ſports, to 


wreſtling, running, and other violent exerciſe, which very 
well ſuited his great ſtrength of body. At that time the 
two great factions, the Guelfs and Ghibilins, ſhared all Italy 
between them, divided the popes and the emperors, and en- 
gaged in their different intereſts, not only the members of 
the ſame town, but even the members of the ſame family. 
Franciſco, a conſiderable man on the ſide of the Ghibilins, 
obſerving one day in the market-place the uncommon ſpirit 


and qualities of Caſtruccio, prevailed with Antonio to let - 


him turn ſoldier. This was entirely to the inclination and 
taſte of Caſtruccio, who preſently became accompliſhed in 
every thing, which could adorn his profeſſion. He was 
eighteen years old, when the faction of the Guelfs drove the 
Ghibilins out of Paria, and was then made a lieutenant of 
a company of foot by Franciſco Guinigi, of whom the 
prince of Milan had ſollicited ſuccours. The firſt campaign 
this new lieutenant made, he gave ſuch proofs of his cou- 
rage and conduct, as ſpread his fame all over Lombardy ; 
and Guinigi conceived ſuch an opinion of, and had ſo much 


confidence in him, that, dying ſoon after, he committed the 


care of his ſon, and the management of his eſtate to him. 


So great a truſt and adminiſtration made Caſtruccio more 


* conſiderable than before; but then they created him many 


enemies, and loſt him ſome friends: for, knowing him to 
be of an high and enterpriſing ſpirit, many began to fa 
his views were to empire, and to oppreſs the liberty of hit 
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country. He went on ſtill to diſtinguiſh himſelf by military 


_ exploits, and at laſt raiſed ſo much jealouſy and envy in his 


chief commander, that he was impriſoned by ſtratagem, with 
a view of being put to death. But the people of Lucca ſoon 


| releaſed him from the inconveniencies of a priſon ; and, in a 


ſhort time after, ſolemnly choſe him their ſovereign prince, 
There was not then either in Lombardy or Tuſcany, any of 
the Ghibilins, but looked upon Caſtruecio as the true head 


of their faction. Thoſe who were baniſhed their country 


upon that account, fled to him for protection, and promiſed 
unanimouſly, that if he could reſtore them to their eſtates, 
they would ſerve him fo effectually, that the ſovereignty of 
their country ſhould be his reward. Flattered by theſe pro- 
miſes, and encouraged by the ſtrength of his. forces, he en- 
tertained a deſign of making himſelf maſter of Tuſcany 
and to give more reputation to his affairs, he entered into a 
league with the prince of Milan. He kept his army con- 
ſtantly on foot, and employed it as ſuited beſt with his own 
deſigns. For the ſervices he did the pope, he was made ſe- 
nator of Rome, with more than ordinary ceremony. The 
day of his promotion, he came forth in a habit ſuitable to 
his dignity, but enriched with a delicate embroidery, and 
with two devices artificially wrought in, one before, the 
other behind. The former was in theſe words, He is as 
< jt pleaſes God; the latter, And ſhall be what God will 
< have him.” While Caſtruccio was at Rome, news was 
brought him, which obliged him to return in all haſte to 
Lucca, The Florentines were making war upon him, and 
had already done him ſome damage; and conſpiracies were 
forming againſt him, as an uſurper, at Piſa and in ſeveral 
places. But Caſtruccio fought his way through them all; 
and the ſupreme authority of Tuſcany was juſt falling into 
his hands, when fortune, jealous as it were of his glory, 
put a period to his progreſs and his life. An army of thirty 
thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe appeared againſt him in 
May 1328. He deſtroyed two and twenty thouſand of them, 
with. the loſs of not quite ſixteen hundred of his own men. 
He was returning from the field of battle, but happened to 


halt a little, for the ſake of thanking and careſſing his ſol- 


diers as they paſſed. Fired with an action, as fatiguing as 
glorious, and covered with ſweat, a north wind blew upon 


him, and affected him ſo, that he fell immediately into a 


Ht of an ague. At firſt he neglected it, ,believing himſelf 
ſufficiently hardened againſt ſuch ſort of attacks; but the fit 
mcreaſing, and with it the fever, his phyſicians gave him 
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| pver, and he died in a few days. He was in his 7 


year; and from the time he came to appear firſt in the 


world, he 22 as well in his good as bad fortune, expreſ- 


ſed the ſame ſteadineſs and equality of ſpirit. As he left 
ſeveral monuments of his good fortune behind him, ſo he 


was not aſhamed to leave ſome memorials of his adverſity. 
Thus, when he was delivered from the impriſonment above- 
mentioned, he cauſed the irons with which he was loaded, to 


be hung in the moſt publick room of his palace, where they 


were to be ſeen many years after. 


Machiavel, who has written the life of Caſtruccio, from 
whom we have extracted this account of him, ſays, that 
he was not only an extraordinary man in his own age, but 


would have been ſo in any other. He was tall and well 
| made, of a noble aſpect, and ſo winning an addreſs, that 
| all men went away from him ſatisfied. His hair was inclining 
to red; and he wore it above his ears. Where-ever he went, 
| ſnow, hail, or rain, his head was always uncovered. He 
| had all the qualities, that make a man great: was grateful 


to his friends, terrible to his enemies, juſt with his ſubjects, 


| crafty with ftrangers: and where fraud would do the buſi- 
| neſs, he never had recourſe to force. No man was more 


forward to encounter dangers, no man more careful to eſ- 


| cape them. He had a ſtrange preſence of mind, and often 


made repartees with great ſmartneſs. Some of them are 


| recorded, which diſcover a ſingular turn of humour; and for 


a ſpecimen we will mention three or four of them. 
Paſſing one day through a ftreet, where there was a houſe 
of bad fame, he ſurpriſed a young man, who was juſt com- 


ing out, and who upon _— him was all over bluſhes and 


confuſion. ©* Friend, ſays Caſtruccio, you ſhould not be 
„ aſhamed when you come out, but when you go in.” 

One aſking a favour of him, with a thouſand impertinent 
and ſuperfluous words, << Hark you friend, ſays he, when 
* you would have any thing with me for the future, ſend. 
4 another man to aſk it.“ PAS | 
Another great talker, having tired him with a tedious diſ- 
courſe, excuſed him at laſt, by ſaying, that he was afraid he. 
had been troubleſome : <4 No indeed, replied he, for I did 
not mind one word you ſaid.” | 

He was forced to put a citizen of Lucca to death, who 
had formerly been a great inſtrument of his advancement z 
and being reproached by ſomebody for dealing fo ſeverely 
with an old friend: No, ſays he, you are miſtaken, it 
&% was with a new foe.” ; 0 
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One of his courtiers, having an ambition to regale him, | 


made a ball, and invited him to it. Caſtruccio came, en- 


tertained himſelf among the ladies, danced, and did other 


things, which did not ſeem to comport with. the dignity of 
his rank. One of his friends intimating, that ſuch freedoms 
might diminiſh from the reverence that ſhould be paid him : 
ce — you, ſir, ſays he, for your caution; but he, who 


e is reckoned wiſe all the day, will never be reckoned a fool 


. 


., CATHARINE, a female faint of the church of 
Rome, was. born at Sienne in Tuſcany, in the year 1347; 
and, when ſhe was turned ſeven years old, became a nun of 
the third order of St. Dominick. She was of ſuch an hea- 
venly make, and made ſo prodigious an advancement in pie- 
ty and devotion, that ſhe is reported to have ſeen a multi- 
tude of viſions, and to have wrought as many muracles, 
when ſhe was not near grown up a woman. The monks 
have ſaid even higher things ſtill of her; as, that ſhe con- 
verſed face to face with Chriſt, nay, that ſhe was actuall 

married to him in form. It is no wonder therefore that ſo 
heaven-born a maid ſhould be able to bring about ſuch puny 
events, as the reconciliation of Gregory XI. to the Floren- 
tines at Avignon, in the year 1376, even though he had 
gone ſo far as to excommunicate them; or that ſhe ſhould 
gain ſo much upon this pope in 1377, as to make him paſs 


immediately to Rome, and re-eſtabliſh the pontifical ſeat 


there, 2 years after pope Clement V. had removed it 
to France. But the miracles this lady wrought, and the vi- 
ſions ſhe ſaw, would not have ane or her to a place in theſe 
memoirs, if ſhe had not been the author of ſome literary 
productions. Dialogues upon the providence of God, vrit- 
ten by her in Latin, were printed at Ingolſtadt, in the year 
1583, as was the ſame year at the ſame place, An oration 
upon the annunciation of the Bleſſed Virgin. But this was 
written in Italian, as were alſo three hundred and _— 
four letters to popes, cardinals, kings, and princes, publi 

ed at Venice in the year 1506. Befides theſe, there came 
out at Cologne, in the year 1553, a book of her Revela- 
tions; for we find in the bull of her canonization, as well 
as in the Roman breviary, that ſhe had the gift of propheſy, 
and an abundance of revelations vouchſafed unto her, as a 
teſtimony to the church of her tranſcendent piety and good- 


neſs. She died upon the 3oth of April, in the year 1380, 


, aged 


mean, ſhe was particularly attached to aſtrology, or the art L45 : rel ; 


the year 232 before Chriſt, He began to bear arms at ſe- 
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aged only thirty-three, and was canonized by pope Pius II. | 
in the year 1401. | PEI | 

There is alſo another Catherine, who was ſainted by pope 
Clement VII. and has edified the world by a book of her 
Revelations ; which, it ſeems, were committed to writing 

in the year 14.38, but not publiſhed till at Bologne in the 

year 1511. She was born at that place upon the 8th of 
September in the year 1413; and at the age of fourteen, ad- 

mitted into a convent at Ferrara, where ſhe made her profeſ= 

ſion in the year 1432. The inbabitants bf Bologne afterwards 
beſought her to come and prefide over a nunnery, juſt found 

ed among them, and there ſhe died upon the gth of March; 

in the year 1463. Beſides her book of Revelations; ſhe 

wrote ſome pieces in Latin and Italia. 


"CATHERINE pz Menpic1s, queen of France; and ©” OB 
only daughter of the duke of Urbin, was riot near ſo great : *<-Mf 
a faint, as the two Catherines juſt mentioned; nor had ſhe; 
like them, revelations, and the gift of foretelling things. to 


come. She was however fond of thoſe who could: we? / © 


, 
Dae, 


of divining by the ſtars; and to thoſe who profeſſed it. She l 
was born at Florence in 1509, married to Henry II. of . : Fr bt 
France in 1535, and died in 1589. This is all we ſhall ſa y,, 
of her, as it is not our intention, in this work, to concern. 
ourſelves with thoſe, who have only been eminent for their = YH 
birth and high rank. Yet there is one ſingularity in the hi- 3 
Rory of this princeſs, which may juſt be mentioned: it i: 
that after continuing in a ſtate of barrenneſs ten years with ans Lhe - << 
her huſband, W him as it were amends, ſhe bore him / , e 
ten children. of Aa ver, Se amce . Pe, Au, 12 probe hs 
8 . a M A ot Bette , 4. i 
CAT O (Marcus EET * y called the Gone” — 
ſor, was one of the greateſt men among the ancients, and 
born at Tuſculum in the year of Rome 519 ; that is, about 


venteen years of age, and ſhewed not only much courage, 

but alſo a great contempt of the pleaſures, and even of the 

conveniencies of life. He had but one horſe for himſelf and | 

his baggage 3 and he looked after and dreſſed him himſelf. 

e What ah honour was it to that age, ſays Seneca; to ſee a 

% man, who had triumphed as a general, and enjoyed the 

* dignity of a cenſor, and, what is more than both theſe, 

&© to ſee Cato contented with one horſe, and even not re- 

* quiring a whole one to himſelf ? for his baggage hanging E 
Ver, III. I down 
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& down on each ſide took up part of him. Who would not 


<< prefer that honeſt gelding, rubbed down by Cato himſelf, 
& to all the ſleek nags, fine genets, and ſmooth ambling 
c“ horſes in the world? He was a man of extraordinary ſo- 
briety, and no bodily exerciſe ſeemed unworthy of him. At 
his return from his campaigns, he betook himſelf to plough 
his ground: not that he had not ſlaves enough to do it, but 
it was his inclination. He dreſſed alſo like his ſlaves, and 


then ſat down at table with them, eating of the ſame bread, 


Plutarca, inand drinking of the ſame. wine. He did not in the mean 
it. Catonis.yyphile neglect to cultivate his mind, ef] 8 in regard to 
in 


In vit. 


ſpeaking well; a talent very neceſſary to him, ſince he plead- 
ed many cauſes in the neighbouring towns, Which he always 
did gratis. | 8 | 
Valerius Flaccus, who had a country ſeat near Cato, was 
very deſirous to ſee a young man, of whom he had heard fo 
many remarkable things; and finding that it was a good 


plant, which only wanted to be cultivated and tranſplanted 


into better ground, he perſuaded him to come to Rome. Cato 


| ſoon made himſelf eſteemed in that city; and having fo 


powerful and officious a patron as Valerius Flaccus, quickly 


raiſed himſelf. He was firſt of all elected military tribune; 


afterwards they made him queſtor ; in the year of Rome 


558, he was advanced to be conſul, and in the FR 569 
| than he 
for the office of cenſor, nor did better diſcharge the duties of 


choſen cenſor. No man was ever better qualifie 


it. He made uſe of his ſeverity, eloquence, and exemplary 
life, to give a check to the luxury and growing vices of the 
Romans; which gave occaſion to ſay, that he was not. leſs 
ſerviceable to the republick of Rome, by making war againſt 
immorality, than Scipio by his victories over his enemies. 
It was well known, that he would exerciſe the cenſorſhip 
with the utmoſt rigour, which was one reaſon, why the pa- 


tricians oppoſed him, when he ſtood for that office; but the 


ſame reaſon induced the people to prefer him to all his com- 
petitors. The inſcription of the ſtatue erected for him was 
a glorious teſtimony of his behaviour in that office. The 
people, ſays Plutarch, did like his cenſorſhip wondrous 
well; for ſetting up a ſtatue for him, in the temple of the 
< goddeſs of health, they put an inſcription under it, not 


of his warlike feats and triumphs, but ſuch a one as ſig- 


cc nified, that this was Cato the cenſor, who by his good 
& diſcipline and ordinances reclaimed the Roman common- 
«+ wealth, when it was declining and tumbling into vice.” |, 
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of Utica, who therefore was the great grandſon of Cato the 


8 N r r 1 
7 OD SIG ao 
. 8 . 


“ have that maid, and the match was quickly made up.” In vie, 


tion; and St. Jerome, deſigning to prove, that thoſe who 


concerning the art of war, which are not extant. He com- A. 5 
244 (44, : 


that ſubject. He is memorable for having had at firſt an a- 2 / 
vogue among them. Plutarch, after having faid that Cato +. , ue, 


| he adviſed the ſenate to ſend them home immediately; ſays, . ge 
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Cato lived a very long life, and preſerved a great ſtrength 
of body and mind to the laſt. Being a man of a vigorous 
conſtitution, he wanted women in his old age; and, be- 
cauſe he could not conceal his keeping a concubine as much 
as he deſired, he married again. Having loſt his wife, 
6 ſays Plutarch, he married his fon to the daughter of Pau- 
& lus Emilius, who was ſiſter to the ſecond Scipio Africa- 
& nus; ſo that now being a widower himſelf, he made uſe 
& of a young ſervant maid, who came privately to him. But 
<« the houſe being very little, and a daughter-in-law alſo in 
it, the intrigue was quickly diſcovered : for the young 
« wench one day paſſing by a little too hd to Cato's 
« bed-chamber, the youth, his ſon, though he ſaid nothing, 
& ſeemed to look a little grim upon her. The old man 
e ſoon perceived it troubleſome, yet ſaid alſo nothing; but 
c without finding the leaſt fault went, as his cuſtom was, 
tc with his uſual] company to the market. Among the reit 
« was one Salonius, a clerk of his, to whom he called a- 
& loud, and aſked him, whether he had married his daugh- 
tc ter? the concluſion of which was, that Cato defired to 


Cato had a fon by this ſecond venter, to whom, from his 
mother, he gave the ſurname of. Salonius. This Cato Sa- 
lonius was the father of Marcus Cato, the father of Cato 


cenſor, The ſeverity however of the cenſor could not ſe- 
cure him from the ill effects of this new wife's pride and 
turbulent ſpirit, though ſhe was a woman of mean extrac- 


marry a poor wife to be quiet at home, do not obtain their 
end, alledges the example of Cato the cenſor. | _ Jo- 
He wrote ſeveral works: A Roman hiſtory, and a book * ** 


q 
poſed a book upon agriculture, and was very particular in 
the deſcription of that art. It is extant, and written in good , Ar, J 
old Latin. He wrote alſo ſomething concerning rhetorick, Jess, SLY a 


and was probably the firſt of the Romans who wrote upon Ke. 


verſion to the Greeks, and to the ſtudies that were moſt in e, e e 


was diſpleaſed to ſee the three philoſophers, deputed by the G = 
Athenians, ſo well received and approved at Rome, and that? 7 0 ; 


That he did not do this out of any anger to Corneades, , | 
but becauſe he wholly deſpiſed philoſophy, and out of . el 
| 2 c“ Kin 
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116 CFO TO. 
c kind of pride, ſcoffed at the Greek muſes and literature: 
« for indeed he would frequently ſay, that Socrates was a 
cc prating ſeditious fellow. And to fright his ſon from any 
& thing that was Greek, he uſed a much harſher tone than 
“ was uſual towards one of his age; pronouncing, as it 
« were, with the voice of an oracle, that the Romans 
c would preſently be deſtroyed, when they once came to be 
Kaverf. Jo- cc infected with Greek.” Neverihelefs it is certain, that 
vinian, I. I. Cato himſelf afterwards ſtudied it. I 
We ſhould entertain a very wrong notion of Cato, ſhould 
we imagine, as from what has been ſaid, we might, that 
auſterity was the only ingredient in his ſpeeches and con- 
verſations : for he knew how to intermix them with agree- 
able ftrokes of raillery, and had many humorous ſayings. 
Take one of them with Balzac's paraphraſe and 52 
« The very cenſors, ſays that writer, though fadneſs ſeemed 
4 to be one of the functions of their office, did not altoge- 
«© ther lay aſide raillery. They were not always bent upon 
“ ſeverity ; and the firſt Cato, that troubleſome and intole- 
& rable honeſt man, ceaſed ſometimes to be troubleſome and 
« intolerable. He had ſome glimpſes of mirth, and ſome 
te intervals of good humour. He dropped now and then 
& fome words that were not unpleaſant ; and you may, ma- 
dam, judge of the reſt by this. He had married a very 
« handſome wife; and hiſtory tells us, that ſhe was ex- 
„ tremely afraid of the thunder, and loved her huſband well. 
«© "Thoſe two paſſions prompting her to the ſame thing, ſhe 
& always pitched upon her huſband as a ſanctuary againſt 
„ thunder; and threw herſelf into his arms at the firſt noiſe 
« ſhe fancied ſhe heard in the ſky. Cato, who was well 
<< pleaſed with the ſtorm, and very willing to be careſſed, 
«© could not conceal his joy, He revealed that domeſtick 
„ ſecret to his friends, and told them one day, ſpeaking of 
“ his wife, that ſhe had found out a way to make him 
love bad weather; and that he never was ſo happy, as 
— 2 when Jupiter was angry.“ It is worth obſerving, that 
dame la Cato made this ſpeech, during his cenſorſnip; when he de- 
marquiſe de graded the fenator Manlius, who would probably have been 


| Rambouil- conſul the year after, „ for giving a kiſs to his wife in 


let, p. 49. 


of his Od. the day-time, in the preſence of his daughter: a piece of 


ves diverſes, feyerity, for which he has been condemned by both ancients 
and moderns. | 

Cato's was in the main a very fine character, yet there 

appears to have been ſome blemiſhes in it. Plutarch char- 

ges him with poſſeſſing an extravagant deſire of gain; and it 

| | 1 


„ „„ c . 
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is certain, that his eagerneſs to improve his eſtate, and in- 
creaſe his revenues, made him guilty of uſury in no ſmall 
degree. A ſaying of his to a nobleman, whom he ſaw com- 
ing out of a bawdy houſe, which Horace has preſerved, ſeems 
to favour of a looſe morality : * Go there, brave youth, 
© and quench the generous flame ;” meaning, that it was 
better to have recourſe to the ſtews, than to ert the ci- 
tizens wives. However, ſome perhaps may excuſe him here, 
by ſaying, that of two evils he did right to recommend the 


leaſt. Upon the whole, he was a great citizen; an excel- + 


lent orator, a profound civilian, and a right honeſt worthy 
man. He died in the year of Rome 604, at eighty-five 
years of age. 


_CATULLUS (Carus VALERIus) a Roman poet, 
was born at Verona about eighty-fix years before Chriſt. 
He was deſcended from a good family, and his father was 
familiarly acquainted with Julius Cæſar, who lodged at his 
houſe. The beauty and elegance of his verſes eaſily pro- 
cured him the friendſhip and conſideration of the learned, 
and of the fine wits, who were then at Rome, whither he 
was carried in his youth by Manlius, a nobleman, and one 
of his beſt patrons, to whom he has inſcribed ſeveral of his 
poems. Here he ſoon diſcovered the vivacity of his genius, 
and fo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his pleaſantry and wit, that 
he became univerſally eſteemed, and gained even Cicero for 
his patron. It js believed, that he gave the name of Leſbia 


to the moſt famous of his miſtreſſes, in honour to Sappho, 


who was of the iſland of Leſbos, and whoſe verſes pleaſed 
him wonderfully. The true name of that miſtreſs was ſup- 
poſed to be Clodia, ſiſter of Clodius, the great enemy of Ci- 
cero. He is very far from imitating our modern poets, who 
uſually complain of the coyneſs and inſenſibility of the fair 
ones : as for him, he ſpeaks of his Leſbia as a woman, who 
aſked him, how many kiſſes would ſatisfy him? to which 
he anſwered, that he deſired as many, as there are grains of 
ſand in the deſarts of Lybia, and ſtars in the heavens. As 
fine a genius as this poet was, he was, as many fine geniuſes 
have ſince been, poor. His merit, it is true, recommended 
him to the greateſt men of his time, as Plancus, Catvus, 
Cinna, &c. and he travelled into Bythinia with Memmius, 
who had obtained the government of that province after his 
retorſhip : but it is plein from ſome of his epigrams, that 
he did not make his fortune by it. He died in the flower of 
his age, and the height of his reputation, when he was a- 


bout 
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bout thirty years old; at which time Virgil was ſent to pur- 
ſue his ſtudies at Cremona. 3 
Though the great talent of this poet lay in the 
matick way, yet ſome have pretended, that he equally ex- 
celled in all other kinds of poetry. Martial's veneration for 


with Virgil: 8 


him was ſuch, that he has not ſerupled to put-him on a leve] 


Tantum magna ſuo debet Verona Catullo, 
Quantum parya ſuo Mantua Virgilio. 


And in this he has been followed by Paul Jovius, and Bar- 


thius among the moderns. What remains of his works, is 
not ſufficient to ſupport this high opinion of him. At the 
fame time it muſt be conſidered in his behalf, that Lucretius 
was the only poet, whoſe verſe had any tolerable elegancy 
or harmony in it, at the time when he wrote : and his poem 
robably was not ſeen by our author, or at leaſt but a little 
e his death, ſince it was not publiſhed till ſome time, 
after Lucretius's deceaſe. Catullus's writings got him the 
name of the learned amongſt the ancients ; for we have the 
authority of Aulus Gelljus, Apuleius, and both the Plinys, 
who ſay, that he was peculiarly ſurnamed the learned : but 
we have no compoſitions of his remaining, nor any lights 
from antiquity, which enable us to explain the reaſon of it. 
Among many others that Catullus inveighed againſt, and 
laſhed in his Iambicks, for he was uncommonly fatyrical, 
none ſuffered more ſeverely than Julius Cæſar, under the 
name of Mamurra. This however, only furniſhed Cæſar 
with an opportunity of ſhewing his moderation and huma- 
nity. For after Catullus, by repeated invectives, had given 
ſufficient occaſion to Cæſar to reſent it, eſpecially from one, 
whoſe father had been his familiar friend; Cæſar, inſtead of 
expreſſing any uneaſineſs at this uſage, generouſly invited the 
poet to ſupper with him, and there treated him with ſo much 


affability and good-nature, that Catullus was perfectly aſham- 
ed at what he had done, and reſolved to make him amends 


for the future, Sextus Quintus, as one obſeryes upon this 
ſtory, *“ was not of ſo generous and forgiving a temper. 
Upon his being made pope, the ſtatue of Paſquin was one 
ce night dreſſed in a very dirty ſhirt, with an excuſe written 
„under jt, that he was forced to wear foul linen, becauſe 
“his laundreſs was made a princeſs. This was a reflection 
<< upon the pope's ſiſter, who, before the promotion of her 


brother, was in thoſe mean circumſtances that Paſquin 


repre- 


wo Te” WY ]˙¹· A” OO Oe Try Tr ET 


that account concluded that he was a debauchee. That 


< tur, erit eruditionis tuæ cogitare, ſummos illos et graviſ- 
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ce repreſented her. As this Paſquinade made a great noiſe 

in Rome, the pope offered a conſiderable ſum of money 

cc to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the author of it. The 

« author relying upon his holineſs's generoſity, as alſo on 

<« ſome private overtures which he had received from him, #5 

<<. made the diſcovery himſelf: upon which the pope gave W 

« him the reward he had promiſed, but at the ſame time, 5 

cc to diſable the ſatyriſt for the future, ordered his tongue to e, 

cc be cut out, and both his hands to be chopped off.“ „ 
I muſt not leave Catullus, without taking notice, that nee 

has been very much cenſured for the wantonneſs and obſc e- 7. 

nities to be met with in his writings; and many have on 1692 
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was of a gay amorous temper, may eaſily be imagined, as "Py 
indeed it appears very plainly from many of his poems: bunt 
to infer from thence, that he was an abandoned profligate il 


- 


is not only abſurd, but what he himſelf has in a manner 


}J 


cautioned us not to do. | Si 
| 2 
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Nam caſtum eſſe decet pium portam | | 

Ipſum : verſiculos nihil neceſſe eſt : „ gd 

Qui tum denique habent ſalem et leporem, 

Si ſint molliculi et parum judici. 
1 | Lyric. xvii, 


And we learn from Pliny the younger, that they were the 
ſentiments of the times: for ſpeaking of ſome hendecaſylla- 

bles, which he ſent to his friend Paternus, he ſays, S* Ex Lib. iv, ep. 
quibus tamen fi nonnulla tibi Paulo petulantiora videbun- 74: 


& ſimos viros, qui talia ſcripſerunt, non modo laſcivia re- 

rum, ſed ne nudis quidem verbis abſtinuiſſe: que nos re- 

* fugimus, non quia ſeveriores, ſed quia timidiores ſumus. 

* Scimus alioqui hujus opuſculi illam eſſe veriſſimam legemns 

* quam dar . expreſſit: and then he ſubjoins the fore- 

going verſes. Monſieur Bayle, who was under a neceſſity of 

defending himſelf from a charge of a ſimilar nature, expreſ- - 

ſes himſelf thus: << He would be laughed at who ſhould go 

c about to prove, that Boccace was not a man of probity, 

© becauſe he wrote the Decameron: or conclude, that t 

cc queen of Navarre, ſiſter to Francis the firſt, was not a 

6 princeſs of admirable virtue, whoſe praiſes reſounded every 

& where, becauſe ſhe wrote ſome novels of gallantry.——In 

© ſuch books, adds he, wiſe men know how to diſtinguiſh Bayle'scri- 

$ between the perſon of the author and his writings.” te. and bil 
| : I 4 | CAVE, 838. f 
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CAVE (Dr. WILLIAM) a very learned divine, was 
born in the year 1637 upon the 3oth of December, and edu- 
cated in St. Jchn' s college at Cambridge. He was ſucceſ- 
ſwely miniſter of Haſely in Oxfordſhire, great Allhallows, 
and of Iſlington near London, He became chaplain to king 
Charles II. and in the year 1684 was inſtalled canon of 
Windſor, He was the author of ſame large and learned 
works, relating to eccleſiaſtical antiquity. He compoſed a 
very uſeful work, intitled, The hiſtory of the lives, acts, 
deaths, and martyrdoms of thaſe, who were contempora 
with the apoſtles, and of the principal fathers within the 
wo - / three firſt centuries of the church, which went in a ſhort 
„ 7/4 time through three or four editions. , Here the Engliſh reader 
_—_ ' - had an opportunity of acquainting himſelf with ſome of the 
principal and moſt important circumſtances, which attended 
the chriſtian religion, while it was making its way to an eſta- 
bliſhment under Conſtantine the great. In 1688, he publiſhed a 


5 f, 2 work of a more extenſive nature, called, Hiſtoria literaria, &c. 


upon chriſtianity either for, or againſt it, from Chriſt to the 
-— - 414th century; mentions the times they lived in, the books 
they wrote, and the doctrines they maintained; and alſo enu- 
=_ merates the councils that were called in every age of the 
«church, This and the former work, gave occaſion to a con- 
bl [7&7 Ce Pe troverſy which enſued, and was very warmly agitated, be- 
e . tween dr. Cave, and mr. Le Clerc, who was then writing 
bu - «ah 2 Bibliotheque univerſelle in Holland. Le Clerc charged 
4 WET aye with two unfair proceedings, 1. That inſtead of wri- 
4 ting the lives of the fathers, he had written their panegyrics; 
* i 2, That he had forcibly drawn Euſebius, who was as he 
. „magined, plainly enough an arian, over to the fide of the 
„ d bdrthodox, and made a trinitarian of him, Theſe were the 
n points debated, and a pore of — learning, as well as 
i good ſenſe, relating to eccleſiaſtical antiquity, and the au- 
thority of the fathers, was produced on both ſides : but which 
of the two had the better in the diſpute, is not a point to be 
determined here; unleſs we may juſt be permitted to ſay, but 
without any intention to diminiſh from the juſt and great va- 
lue of dr, Caye's work, that the doctor did not entirely clear 
himſelf of the charge, Dr, Cave died upon the 4th of Au- 
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ind this inſcription over him 
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in which he gives an exact account of all, who had written 
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da jn the year 1713, and was buried at Iſlington, where we 
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pf May, when, on account of the badneſs of the weather, 
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| Juxta heic | 
Ad imum pulpiti gradum 
Conditur quod claudi potuit 
Gulielmi Cave S. Th. Pr, 
Canonici Windeſorienſis, 
Carolo II. a ſacris domeſticis, 
Hujus eccleſiæ per xxviii annos vicarij. 
Natus eſt Decemb; xxx ann: MDC X XXVII. 
Obijt Aug: IV. ann: MDCCXIIL 


CAVENDISH (Tromas) of Frimly in the coun- 
of Suffolk, eſq; was deſcended from a noble family in 
Devonſhire, and poſſeſſed of a plentiful eſtate, which he, 
being a man of more wit than prudence, contrived to waſte 
a good part of. Upon this he took it into his head to repair 
his ſhattered fortunes, if happily he could, at the expence of 
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the Spaniards. With which view he built two ſhips from cambden's 
the ſtocks, one of a hundred and twenty, the other of ſixtyannals, p. 
tons; and with theſe and a bark of forty tons, he ſailed from55*+ 


Plymouth on the 21ſt of July 1586, He firſt made the coaſt 
of Barbary, then ſteered for Brazil, and entered the Streights 
of Magellan the 5th of January 1585, and paſſed them very 
happily. Fhen coaſting along Chili and Peru, they took 
abundance of rich prizes ; continuing their courſe as hich as 
California, they there took the St. Anne, which mr. Caven- 
diſh, in a letter to lord Hunſdon, rightly calls an Acapulco 


ſhip, though in moſt relations of his voyage, ſhe is ſtiled 


the admiral of the South ſeas. Her cargo was of immenſe 
value, which, his ſhips being too ſmall to carry, he was for- 


ced to burn, taking out of her, however, as much gold, as 
was worth ſixty thouſand pounds. He then ſteered for the 


Philippine iſlands, where he ſafely arrived, and proceeded 
from them to Java Major, which he reached the firſt of 


March 1588. He doubled the cape of Good Hope the firſt 


of June, and ſo without any remarkable incident returned 
fafe' to Plymouth on the ninth of September; having failed 


completely round the globe, and brought home an immenſe 


fortune. This however he quickly waited, and in the year 
1591, was compelled to think of another von which was 
far from being ſo ſucceſsful as the former. He left Plymouth 
the 26th of Auguſt 1591, with three ſtout ſhips and two 
barks, ' On the. eighth of April 1592, he fell in with the 
Streights of Magellan, and continued in them to the 15th 
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122  CAVENDISH, 
he determined to return; which accordingly he did to the 
coaft of Brazil, and there, it is ſaid, died of grief. 


Biogr. Bit, CAVENDISH (Sir WIILIA) was the ſecond fon 
of Thomas Cavendith of Cavendiſh in the county of Suf- 
folk, clerk of the pipe in the reign of Henry VIII. and 
was born about the year 1505. He received a liberal educa- 
tion, and had ſettled upon him, by his father, certain lands 
in Suffolk. Cardinal Wolſey, Who was born in Suffolk, 
took him into his ſplendid family, which conſiſted of one 
earl, nine barons, and about one thouſand knights, gentle- 

Kennet's men, and inferior officers. Mr. Cavendiſh ſerved him as 

Memoirs of gentleman uſher, and was admitted into more intimacy 

—y * with him, than any other ſervant, and therefore would not 

deeſert him in his fall; but was one of the few ſervants that 
ſtuck cloſe to him when he had neither office nor falary to 
beftow. This ſingular fidelity, joined to his abilities, recom- 


mended mr. Cavendiſh to his ſovereign, who received him 


This, into his own family and ſervice. In 1540 mr. Cavendiſh 
was appointed one of the auditors of the court of augmen- 
tation, and ſoon after obtained a grant of ſeveral lordſhips 
in the county of Hertford. In 1546 he was made treaſurer 
of the chamber to his majeſty, and had the honour of 
knighthood conferred on him, and was ſoon after fworn of 
the privy council, He continued to enjoy both theſe honours 
for the ſpace of eleven years; in which time his eſtate was 
much increaſed by grants from king Edward VI. in ſeven 
different counties ; nor does it appear that he was in leſs 
credit or favour with queen Mary, under whoſe reign 


he died in the year 1557. He married three wives. His 


third and laſt wife, who ſurvived him, was the widow of 
Robert Barley, eſq; and was very juſtly conſidered as one of 
the moſt famous women of her time. She was the daugh- 


Tbis, ter of John Hardwick of Hardwick, in the county of Der- 


by, by Elizabeth the daughter of Thomas Leeke, of Loaſ- 
land in the ſame county, eſq; and in proceſs of time became 
coheireſs of his fortune, by the death of her brother with- 
out children. When ſhe was ſcarce fourteen, ſhe was mar- 
ried to Robert Barley of Barley, in the county of Derby, 
eſq; a young gentleman of à large eſtate, all which he ſet- 
tled abſolutely upon her on their marriage ; and by his death 
without iſſue ſhe came into poſſeſſion of it on the ſecond 
of February, 1532, After remaining a widow about twelve 
years ſhe married mr. Cavendiſh, by whom ſhe had Henry 
Cavendiſh, eſq; who was poſſeſſed of conſiderable eſtates in 


Der * 
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CAVYJENDISHKM 
Derbyſhire, but ſettled at Tutbury in Staffordſhire ; William 
Cavendiſh the firſt earl of Devonſhire ; and Charles Caven- 
diſh ſettled at Walbeck in Nottinghamſhire, father of Wil- 
liam baron Ogle and duke of Newcaſtle ; and three daugh- 
ters, Frances, who married fir Henry Pierpoint of Holm 
Pierpoint in the county of Nottingham, from whom the 
dukes of Kingſton are deſcended ; Elizabeth, who eſpouſed 
Charles Stuart earl of Lenox (younger brother to the fa- 
ther of king James I.) and Mary. After the death of fir 
William Cavendiſh, this wiſe lady conſenting to hecome a 
third time a wife, married fir William St. Lowe, captain of 
the guard to queen Elizabeth, who had a large eftate in 
Glouceſterſhire ; which in articles of marriage ſhe took care 


ſhould be ſettled on her and her own heirs, in default of iflue ; 


and accordingly, having no child by him, ſhe lived to enjoy 
his whole eſtate, excluding as well his brothers who were 
heirs male, as his own female iſſue by a former lady. In 
this third widowhood the charms of her wit and beauty capti- 
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vated the then greateſt ſubject of the realm, George Talbot, Kennet. 


earl of Shrewſbury, whom ſhe brought to terms of the great- 


eſt honour and adyantage to herſelf and children; for he 


not only yielded to a conſiderable jointure, but to an union 
of families, by taking Mary her youngeſt daughter to be the 
wife of Gilbert his fecond fon, - and afterwards his heir; and 
giving the lady Grace, his youngeſt daughter, to Henry her 
eldeſt ſon. On November 18, 1590, ſhe was a fourth time 
left, and to death continued, a widow. A change of con- 
dition that perhaps never fell to any one woman, to be four 
times a creditable and happy wife ; to riſe by every huſband 
into greater wealth and higher honours, to have an unani- 
mous iſſue by one huſband only, to have all thoſe children 


live, and all by her advice be creditably diſpoſed of in her ibid. 


life-time, and after all to live ſeventeen years a widow in 


abſolute power and plenty [ Al. TS 


[4] This countels dowager of bed of ſtate. That old houſe has 


Shrewſbury built three of the | 


moſt elegant ſeats that were ever 
raiſed by one hand within the 
{ame county, Chatſworth, Hard- 
wick, and Oldcotes, At Hard- 
wick the left the ancient ſeat of her 
family ſtanding, and at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, {ll adjoining to her new fa- 
brick, as if ſhe had à mind to pre- 
ferve her cradle and ſet it by her 


» 
- 


f 


one room in it of ſuch exact pro- 
portion, and ſuch convenient lights, 


that it was thought fit for a pat- 


tern of meafure and contrivance 
to the moſt noble at Blenheim. It 
muſt not be forgotten, that this la- 
dy had the honour to be keeper of 
Mary queen of Scots, er 

riſoner to George earl of Shrewſ- 
buryfor ſeventeen years, Her cham- 


* 
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Sir William Cavendiſh wrote the life of his old maſter car- C| 
dinal Wolſey, and therein gives him a very high character; I ea 
affirming, that, in his judgment, he never ſaw the kingdom dr 
in better obedience and quiet, than during the time of his co 
authority, or juſtice better adminiſtered. After it remained ſo 
long in manuſcript, it was printed in 1667, and reprinted ch 
in 1706, with ſome variation in the title. The 2 manu- po 
ſcript was a few years ago in the hands of the duke of King- to 
ſton, ſuppoſed to be given by the author to his daughter, In 
Biogr, Brit. Who married into that family. | | th 
ber and rooms of ſtate with her pected of familiarity with his roy- - 
arms and other enſigns are ſtill re- al priſoner, Quod a malevolis m 
maining at Hardwick : her bed was propter ſuſpectam cum captiva re- In 
taken away for plunder in the civil gina familiaritatem ſæpius male w 
wars. At Chatſworth, the new audivit, which is not to be imagi- tr 
lodgings that anſwer the old are ned true: however, the rumour of ge 
called the queen of Scots apart- it was no doubt an exerciſe of tem- 8 
ment, and an iſland plat on the top per and virtue to the counteſs, who ed 
of a ſquare tower built in a large carried herſelf to the queen and the pe 
pool, is ftill called the queen of earl her huſband, with all becom- of 
Scots garden, and ſome of her own ing reſpect and duty. Full of years tri 
royal work is ſtill preſerved among and all worldly comforts, ſhe died cc 

the treaſures of this family: a car- February the 13th, 1607, and was 
pet embroidered with her needle, - buried in the ſouth iſle of Allhal- re 
and particularly a fuit of hangings, lows church in Derby, (where ſhe C0 
now remaining in a chamber at had founded an hoſpital for twelve of 
Hardwick, wherein all the virtues poor people) under a fair tomb, ok 

are repreſented in ſymbolical fi- which ſhe took care to erect in her 
gures, and alluſive mottos, an or- own life-time, and whereon a re- - 
nament and a lecture. The earl's markable epitaph was afterward in- th 
epitaph betrays that he was ſuſ- ſcribed. Kennet's Memoirs. ye 
5 | | th 
CAVENDISH (WiLlLiJan) baron Ogle, viſcount Manſ- hz 
field, earl, marquis, and duke of Newcaſtle, was ſon of fir m 


Charles Cavendiſh (youngeſt ſon of fir William Cavendiſh, al 
and younger brother of the firſt earl of Devonſhire) by Cathe- ne 


rine daughter of Cuthbert lord Ogle. He was born in the th 
year 1592. His father cultivated with ſo much care the ex- 
traordinary abilities he early diſcovered, that at an age when pa 
bother young gentlemen are beginning to learn, he had gained to 
an extenſive knowledge of the languages and ſciences. He qi 
appeared at the court of king James I. with the advantages of ki 
| a graceful perſon and great elegance of manners; and was in 


quickly diſtinguiſhed by the king's favour. In 1610 he was in 

made knight of the Bath, at the creation of Henry prince of to 

Wales; and in 1620, three years after his aeceſſion to a very W 

large eſtate 5 the death of his father, was created baron ſa 

Ogle, and yiſcount Mansfield, In the third year Chee ca 
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ed with the title of the prince's troop. 


CAVENPDIS F. 


Charles I. he was created baron Cavendiſh of Boleſover, and 


earl of Newcaſtle upon Tyne. The favours of his prince 
drew upon him the envy of Buckingham, which however 


could not ſupplant him; but the ſervices expected of him were 
ſo expenſive as to plunge him very deeply in debt; though 


the produce of his eſtate exceeded three and twenty thouſand 
pounds per annum. In 1638, the king made choice of him 


to be governor to the prince of Wales afterwards Charles II. 


12g 


In 1639, when the king ſet out to command the army which Life writtea 
the troubles of the north had forced him to aſſemble, he was by his du- 


| entertained by the earl of Newcaſtle at Walbeck with a mag- 


nificence and profuſion which none at that time attempted to 


S, P. 6. 


imitate. The earl alſo contributed ten thouſand pounds to- Life, p. 7, 


wards defraying the expence of the expedition, and raiſed a 


troop of horſe conſiſting of about two hundred knights and 
gentlemen, who ſerved at their own — and were honour- 


on, and when he came near Berwick, he ſent to the earl 
of Holland, then general of the horſe, to know where his 
troop ſhould march. Lord Holland anſwered, Next after the 
c troops of the general officers.” Newcaſtle ſent again to 
repreſent that having the honour to march with the prince's 


colours, he thought he ought not to march under any officer 


of the field. The general repeated his order; and the earl, 
as the only remaining expedient, took off the prince's colours, 
and marched with the naked ſtaff, But the earl, though he 
thought it convenient then to deſiſt from farther altercation, 
yet, as ſoon as the ſervice was over, he ſent a challenge to 
the general, who appointed time and place; but thqugh he 
had never before been ſuſpected to want courage, he found 
means to diſcloſe the matter to the king, who interpoſed his 
authority, and when the earl came 'to the place, he found 
not his adverſary, but his ſecond, who acquainted him, that 
the general was abſent by the king's command. 

As the general miſunderſtanding between the king and the 
parliament increaſed, his majefty's appointment of the earl 
to the tuition of his ſon was, among other things, called in 
queſtion. But the earl, to prevent any trouble which the 
king might ſuffer upon his account, reſigned his office, and 


e commanded it in Ibid, 


immediately retired to his country ſeat, where he continued Life, p. 10. 


in great —_ till the king ſent him expreſs orders to repair 
to Hull. He did not receive the meſſage till midnight, and 


was diſtant from Hull more than 40 miles, yet he ſet out the 15g. 


ſame hour, and with only three ſervants entered the place 
early the next morning. He informed his majeſty of his _ 
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126 C AVENPDIS H. 
rival by a letter, and offered to ſecure for him that important 
fortreſs, with all the magazines which it contained; but his 
majeſty, inſtead of accepting this offer, commanded him to 

whatever orders he ſhould receive from the parliament. 


Thid. p. 17. By the parliament he was ſoon ordered to attend the houſe, 


Clarendon, and he immediately obeyed. It is ſaid that a deſign was 

Biogr. Brit. formed to impeach him, but his general character was ſo 
good that this deſign was not executed, _ oY 

From his ſervice in parliament he again retired to his ſeat 

in the country. But he was ſoon afterwards fent for by his 

majeſty to York, where he was ordered to take upon him the 

Life, p. 12, command of Newcaſtle, and the four adjacent counties, 

Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Dur- 

ham. He immediately ſet about to execute this commiſſion, 

though he had neither men, arms, ammunition, nor money: 

it was indeed no leſs important than difficult, for the king 

had not then a port open in the kingdom; and in three days 

more, to ſecure one, would have been impoſſible. He ſet 

out almoſt alone, and by his own perſonal intereſt ſecured 

Newcaſtle, raiſed a troop of 120 horſe, and a good regiment 

of foot,. which defended him from any ſudden attempt, 

Mean while the parliament in a proclamation of immunity to 

thoſe who would forſake the king's intereſt, excepted the earl 

by name. This animated him to purſue his purpoſe with greater 

vigour and activity. He knew his own intereſt to be ſtill great, 

He applied to the king for authority to raiſean army in the north, 

The king immediately appointed the earl commander in chief of 

| the forces to be raiſed in Lincoln, Nottingham, Derbyſhire, 

Thid. p. 15. Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, Leiceſter, Rutland, Cambridge, Hun- 

tingdon, Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, and north of Trent, with 

power to confer knighthood, coin money, and iſſue ſuch de- 

clarations as he ſhould think fit. In leſs than three months, 

the earl had an army of eight thouſand horſe, foot, and dra- 

Lite, p. 17. goons. With this force he marched into Yorkſhire, and 

a having defeated the enemy who oppoſed him at Pierce bridge, 

he advanced to York ; where the governour preſented him 

with the keys, and whither many of the nobility reſorted to 

compliment and affift him. Having placed a good garriſon 

in York, he proceeded to Tadcaſter; and the parliament's 

forces, either retreating as he advanced, or being ſubdued in 


battle, left him in poſſeſſion of all the northern counties, 


whence he furniſhed the king with arms and ammunition, 
eſcorted by choice troops, ſometimes to the number of ſeven 
thouſand, which the king never ſuffered to return. For theſe 


sg. src e. -C WL... 


Charles Lucas, maid of honour to the queen of England. 
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important ſervices, performed by an army raiſed by his per- 
= intereſt, and principally — his 2 
pence, the king created him marquis of Newcaſtle. In the 
preamble to the patent, all his ſervices were particularly 
enumerated, with ſuitable encomiums. | N 

In the winter of 1643, the earl marched into Derby- 
ſhire, and from thence once more to Walbeck, his ſeat in 
Nottinghamſhire; but in a very ſhort time news was ſent 


him, that the Scots were about to enter England; upon 


which he marched into Yorkſhire with all poffible expedi- 
tion. It was now become expedient to divide his force; he 


| therefore ſent fir Thomas Glenham to Newcaſtle, left lord 


Bellaſize at Selby, and went himſelf into the biſhoprick of 


Durham. But while he was ſucceſsfully oppoſing the Scots 164. 


in Durham, lord Bellaſize was totally routed at Selby, ſo 
that he haſtened once more back into Yorkſhire, that he 
might, if poſſible, preſerve: the city. In Vork he was ſoon 
beſi 

ity by ſtorm having been made without ſucceſs, the ſiege 


was turned into a blockade. At the end of three months, 


the garriſon was brought into great diſtreſs for want of pro- 


viſions ; but ſuch was the influence of the marquis over his 
people, that it ſurmounted even the force of hunger, and 


they ſubmitted to a regular but ſcanty allowance, which be- 
ing dealt out to them every day, preſerved them from the 
extremity of famine, and enabled them ſtill to wait for the 
ſuccours which were every day expected from the king. 
Theſe ſuccours, after à (tedious but unavoidable delay, at 
length arrived under the command of prince Rupert; but 
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175 by three armies, and ſeveral attempts to take the 


P- 42. 


Rupert not content with driving an army, much ſuperior to mis. 2. 46. 


his own, before him, took it into his head, that he would 
beat it. This reſolution brought on the battle of Marſton 
moor, in which the royal party was totally defeated on the 


| ſecond of July, 1644. The marquis had the mournful con- 


ſolation of reflecting, that the battle was fought without his 


conſent, and in ſpite of his remonſtrances. He faw the 
king's affairs totally deſperate, and having now no ſervice in 


his power, all his money being exhauſted, and all his men 
cut off, he made the beſt of his way to Scarborough, and 
there, with'a few of his principal officers, whoſe affairs were 
equally deſperate, he took ſhipping for Hamburgh, where he 
arrived July 8, 1644. After ſtaying about fix months at 
Hamburgh, he went by ſea to Amſterdam, and from thence 
to Paris, where he took for his ſecond wife a fiſter of fir 


They 
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CAVEN DIS F. 

They were ſo diſtreſſed, as even to pawn their cloaths for 2 
dinner. From Paris he removed to Antwerp, that he might 
be ſomewhat nearer his country, where he reſided many 
years in extreme penury, with this aggravation, that his 
enemies were not only poſſeſſing, but ruining his eſtate; 
Beſides receiving the annual rent, which was more than 
20,0001. they cut down wood to the value of 45,090}, 
more. They plundered and ruined all his houſes; ſold his 
furniture, corn, cattle, horſes, and deer; and having {trip- 
| Ped his eſtate of every thing, even to the fences, they ſold 
it for five years purchaſe. But during all theſe hardſhips; 
which continued eighteen years, in which time he did not 
receive one ſhilling of the produce of all his eſtates, his 
ſpirit was yet unbroken, and his foreſight preſerved him 
from deſpair. He had predicted the civil war before it be- 
gan, and he predicted the reſtoration as an infallible event, 
even when Cromwell was in the height of his ſucceſs, in a 
book which he then wrote, and addreſſed to Charles II. 
called A treatiſe on government and the intereſt of Great 
Britain with reſpect to the other powers of Europe: The 
marquis, however, was one of the few, who from them- 
ſelves derive dignity and honour, and whom fortune cannot 
make cheap, by making poor. When he was without pro- 
perty, and without friends, a fugitive in a foreign country, 
and deemed a rebel by thoſe who governed his own, he 
was treated by the princes, in whoſe territories he lived, with 
the utmoſt diſtinction and reſpect. When he entered the 
Spaniſh dominions, he was complimented with the keys of 
the cities he paſſed through, that he might command the 
gow at his pleaſure. He was viſited by don John of Au- 

ia, by many of the German princes, and more frequently 
by his royal maſter, who, in the midſt of his ſufferings, in- 
veſted him with the order of the garter. [2-4] 

He returned with the king at the reſtoration. He was ſoon 
after conſtituted chief juſtice in eyre of the counties north 
of Trent, and created earl of Ogle, and duke of Newcaſtle. 
From this time his life was retired, and he indulged his na- 
tural diſpoſition in pleaſures of the literary kind. Some part 
of his time he employed in repairing his eſtate ; ſome part in 
breaking and managing horſes, and the reſt in ſtudy and 
compoſition. He wrote the celebrated treatiſe on horſeman- 
ſhip, of which a moſt excellent edition was a few years ago 
printed in this kingdom. Many poems, except thoſe preſerved 
among the poetry of his dutcheſs, are loſt, and four come- 
dies; The country captain; Variety; The humourous lo- 
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vers; and The triumphant widow, or medley of humours, 


The humourous lovers was acted with great applauſe, in 


1677, and Shadwell tranſcribed great part of the triumphant 
widow into his Bury fair. As he himſelf was a ' ſcholar and 


a genius, he was the patron of learning and wit, Ben John- 
ſon was one of his firſt favourites; a poet, fir William Da- 


venant, was his lieutenant general; parſon Hudſon, an able 


divine, was his ſcout-maſter ; and Chillingworth his engineer, 


He died on Chriſtmas day, 1676, in the 84th year of his 
age. His 3 was twice married, but had iſſue only by his 
firſt wife Elizabeth, daughter and ſole heireſs of William 
Baſſet, of Blore in Staffordſhire, eſq; widow of the hon, 
mr. Henry Howard, younger ſon to Thomas earl of Suffolk; 
by whom he had three ſons, and as many daughters; viz. 
William who died young; Charles viſcount Mansfield, who 


| ſerved under his father in the civil war, in quality of 'maſter 


of the ordnance, and died in his father's life-time, without 
iſſue ; Henry, earl of Ogle, who ſurvived his father, His 
ſecond wife was Margaret, daughter of Thomas Lucas, of 
Colchefter, eſq; and ſiſter to John lord Lucas, and to the 
famous fir Charles Lucas, as was mentioned before, She was 
the conſtant companion of his exile abroad, and of his retire- 
ment at home. She was a woman of great wit, and ſome learn- 
ing ; for beſides the life of the duke, and her own, ſhe wrote a 
great number of folio volumes, and publiſhed fix and twenty 
plays, in ſeyeral of which, there are ſcenes and ſongs written 
by the duke, She lies buried with him in Weſtminſter abbey. 
The duke's titles deſcended to his ſon Henry, earl of Ogle, 
who dying July 26, 1697, the title of Newcaſtle in the line 
of Cavendiſh became extinct, he being the laſt heir naale of 
this family, 717... |: | 


 CAVENDISH (CHARLES) fon of the ſecond, and 
brother to the third earl of Nevonſhire, was born at London, 
May 20, 1620. At eig t 

governour. He went firſt to Paris, The French army was 
then before Luxembourg. Curioſity drew him to the cat 
without the knowledge of his governour, who followed him 
in great pain, and brought him back to his ſtudies at Paris, 
The following year he ſpent in Italy, making Naples, Rome, 
and Venice, the chief places of his reſidence. In the ſpring 
of 1640 he embarked for Conſtantinople, leaving his go- 
vernour and Engliſh ſervants behind him, becauſe a trayeller 
generally learns moſt from foreigners. He made a long cirs 


Luit by land through Natolia, then went by ſez ln; 
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and after viſiting Grand Cairo, returned to England about 
the end of May 1641, by the way of Malta, Spain, and 
France, His inclination leading him to arms, his mother in- 
tended to purchaſe for him colonel Goring's regunent of foot 
in Holland; and on this account he made one campaign in the 
prince of Orange's army. He returned to England about the 
end of November 1641. The king being ſoon after forced 
to retire to York, mr. Cavendiſh repaired thither to offer 
him his ſervice. He rode in the king's own troop, com- 
manded by lord Barnard Stuart, at the battle of Edgehill, Oc- 
tober 23, 1642, and ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his perſonal 
bravery, that lord Aubigny, who commanded the duke of 
York's troop, being ſlain, he was preferred to that charge be- 
fore many others of eminent birth and merit. This troop 
was ſoon after incorporated into the prince of Wales's regi- 
ment, and the ſuperior officer putting ſomething upon captain 
Cavendiſh which he thought an indignity, he aſked his 
majeſty to aſſign him a thouſand pounds which his brother the 
earl of Devonſhire had preſented to his majeſty, promiſing 
that if he would be pleaſed to Jet him have the duke of 
York's troop out of the prince of Wales's regiment, he 
would go into the north and raiſe a complete regiment of 
horſe, before the army could take the field. The king con- 
ſented. Mr. Cavendiſh took his head quarters at Newark, and 
kept under many of the rebel garriſons in Nottingham and other 
neighbouring parts, ſo that the king's commiſſioners of Lin- 
cColnſhire and Nottinghamſhire defend his leave to petition | 
the king that he might have the command of all the forces | 

in thoſe two counties, in quality of colonel general; which 

he complied with, and the king granted. In this command 

he beat the enemy from Brantham, and performed many 
other glorious actions. He was killed, in an action with 2 

large body of the enemy's forces under Cromwell, at Gainſ- 

Liſe of borough, July 30, 1647, having refuſed quarter.“ He was 
bee * a gentleman, (it is juſtly obſerved) ſo furniſhed with 
dowager of ©* all the interior and e parts of learning, obtained at 
Devonſhire. “ home and abroad, both by reading men and books, as well 
as courage, that he was prepared to defend his prince with 
6 his head and hand, by the ſtrongeſt reaſon and moſt gene- 
Gen, Dit, rous valour.” He was well ſkilled in mathematicks, as ap- 
poor from ſome of his papers in the library of dr. John Moor, 
iſhop of Ely, given by king George I. to the univerſity 
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CA VENDISH (Wirriau) the firſt duke of De- Kennet 


yonſhire, was born on the 25th of January 1640. He Memoirs of 
. ; the family of 


made the tour of Europe, under the care of dr. Killegrew, 
afterwards maſter of the Savoy, In 1661 he was cholen to 
repreſent the county of Derby, and continued a member of 


the long parliament till its diflolution. September 21, 1663, Kenget, 


he was created maſter of arts, by the ſpecial command of 
the chancellor. In 1665, went. a volunteer on board the 
fleet under the duke of York. In the ſpring of the year 
1669, he accompanied mr, Montague in his embaſſy to 
France; and being accidentally at the opera at Paris, three 
officers of the French king's guard, intoxicated with liquor, 
came upon the ſtage, and one of them coming up to him 
with a very inſulting queſtion, his lordſhip gave him a ſevere 


blow on the face; upon which they all drew, and puſhed pq, 


hard upon him, He got his back againſt one' of the ſcenes, 
and made a ſtout defence, receiving ſeveral wounds, till a 
ſturdy Swiſs, belonging to the lord ambaſſador Montague, 
caught him up in his arms, and threw him over the ſtage 
into the pit. In his fall, one of his arms catched upon an 
iron ſpike, which tore out the fleſh, The three afaitanity | 
were, by the king's command, ſent to priſon, and not re- 
leaſed but by his lordſhip's interceſſion. In 1677 he diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in the houſe of commons, by a vigorous oppoſition 
to the meaſures of the court. The year following, he aſſidu- 
ouſly promoted- an enquiry into the murder of fir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey, and other particulars of the popiſh plot; and 
was one of the committee appointed to draw up articles of 
impeachment againſt the lord high treaſurer Danby, In 
the parliament which met in the ſpring of the year 1679, 
he again repreſented Derby. This year he was choſen one 
of the' king's new privy-council : but ſoon finding that his 
attendance at the board would be wholly ineffectual, he in 
conjunction with lord Ruſſe), and others, deſired leave to ibis, 
withdraw. The county of Derby again elected him their 
repreſentative in that parliament, which met October 21, 
1680. The articles of impeachment againit the lord chief 
juſtice Scroggs, for his arbitrary and illegal proceedings in Ibi!. 
the court of king's-bench, were carried up by him to the 
houſe of lords. When the king declared his reſolution not 
to conſent to a bill of excluſion, lord Cavendiſh made a mo- 
tion, that a bill might be brought in for the aſſociation of 
all his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects. He was alſo one of thoſe 
who openly named the evil counſellors, and promoted the 


| addreſs to his majeſty to remove them from all offices, and 
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from his majeſty's councils and preſence for ever. He ſhew- 
ed the ſame ſteddineſs and zeal in the next parliament, in 


which alſo he repreſented Derbyſhire. When parliaments 


were laid aſide, tho* he was as obnoxious to the court as 
any, he was not afraid of meeting and converſing with his 
noble friends; but he condemned a bold overture which was 


made at one of thoſe meetings, and declared, with great 
earneſtneſs, that he would never more go among them. 
At the lord Ruſſel's trial, when it was almoſt as criminal 
to be a witneſs for him as to be his accomplice, he dared to 


appear to vindicate him in the face of the court. He after- 


wards ſent him a meſſage by fir James Forbes, that he would 
come and change clothes with him in the priſon, and ſtay 
there to repreſent him, if he thought he could make his el- 
cape. Lord Ruſſel was too generous to accept of this pro- 
poſal. He profecuted the immediate murderers of his friend 
mr. 'Thynne, to condign puniſhment, and brought the great 
abettor of it, count Koningſmark, to his trial, who happen- 


<& to beacquitted by a jury poſſeſſed, or rather prepared, in 


favour of him. Lord Cavendiſn had great indignation at 
the diſcharge of the count, which he thought owing to cor- 
ruption ; and knowing that an appeal to ſingle combat was 
antiently the laſt reſort in law for convicting a murderer, he 
obtained the favour of a noble peer to go in his name to 
count Koningimark to charge the guilt of blood upon him, 
and to offer to prove it in the open field: but it ſeems that 
was a method of trial the count thought fit - to decline. In 
November 1684 he became, by the deceaſe of his father, ear] 
of Devonſkire. In the reign of king James, he was the ſame 
man in greater honour, and in greater concern for his coun- 
try. He had been very rudely affronted within the verge of 
court, by colonel Culpepper; but reſtrained his reſentment 
at the time, and pardoned him upon condition, he ſhould ne- 
ver more appear at Whitehall. But immediately after the 
defeat of the duke of Monmouth, the colonel was encoura- 
ged to come publickly to court, and was riſing into ſome de- 
gree of favour. The earl of Devonſhire meeting him in the 
king's prefence-chamber, and receiving from him, as he 
thought, an inſulting look, he took him by the noſe, led him 
out of the room, and gave him ſome diſdainful blos with 
the head of his cane, For this bold act the earl was pro- 


ſecuted in the king's-bench upon an information, and had an 
exorbitant fine of thirty thouſand pounds impoſed upon him, 


ang, though a peer, was committed to the king's-bench. pri- 


Aon, till he ſhould, make payment of it. He was never able 
28 | i to 
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to bear any confinement he could break from; and therefore 
r he eſcaped only to go home to his ſeat at Chatſworth. Upon 
S the news of his being there, the ſheriff of Derbyſhire had a 
8 precept to apprehend him, and bring him with his poſſe to 
8 
8 


town. But he invited the ſheriff, and kept him a priſoner of 
| honour, till he had compounded for his own liberty, by 
t giving bond to pay the full ſum of thirty thouſand pounds [ a]. 
> He was one of the earlieſt in 1 over the prince of 
il Orange; and king James II. upon the firſt alarm from Hol- 
0 land, being jealous of him above any other peer, endeavour- 
- ed to draw him to court, which the earl evaded. Upon the Kennet, 
d prince's landing, he appeared in arms for him, and was af- 
y terwards received by him with the higheſt marks of affec- 
— tion and eſteem. In the debates of the houſe of lords con- 
J- cerning the throne, he was very zealous for declaring the 
d rince and princeſs of Orange, king and queen of England, 
at F ebruary 14, 1688-9, he was admitted one of the privy 
= council, and not long after, named lord ſteward of their 
in majeſties houſhold; and on the third of April 1689, choſen Ibia, 
at a knight of the garter. At their majeſties coronation he 
r- ated as lord high ſteward of England; and, in the firſt 
as ſeſſion of parliament afterwards, procured a reſolution of the 
1e houſe of lords, as to the illegality of the judgment given a- 
to gainſt him in the former reign, and a vote, that no peer 
n, vught to be committed for nonpayment of a fine to the 
at crown. In January 1691, he attended king William to the 
In congreſs at the Hague, where he lived in the utmoſt ſtate 
rl and magnificence, and had the honour to entertain ſeveral 
ne ſovereign princes at his table, the king himſelf being alſo 
Nr preſent incognito. May 12, 1694, he was created marquis 


of of Hartington and duke of Devonſhire ; which, with his 


e- [a4] The bond had this provi- ties. But it ſeems the popiſh par- 
he dential diſcharge, that it was found ty then thought that the earl had 
8 among the papers of king James, forfeited all title to gratitnde and 
WA and given up by king William. equity, It was under this load of 
le- We are told that the counteſs dow - ditficulties that he firſt projected 
he ager his mother, being uneaſy to the glorious pile at Chatſworth, as 
he ſee him under ſo great a hardſhip, if his mind roſe upon the depreſ- 
: waited on the king, to beg herſon's ſion of his fortunes; for he now 
34 pardon ; and, for diſcharge of the contracted with workmen to pull 
ith fine, humbly deſired that his ma- down the ſouth fide of that good 
ro- jeſty would accept of her deliver- old ſeat, and to rebuild it in a plan 
an ing up bonds and other acknow- he gave to them for a front to his 
m ledgments for above ſixty thouſand Os; ſo fair and anguſt, that it 
15 pounds lent by her huſband and his looked like a model only of what 
117 mother to his majeſty's father and might be done in after- ages. 
ble brother in their greateſt extremi- | 
to | 
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garter and white ſtaff, the place of lieutenant and cuſtus ro- 
tulorum of the county of Derby, and juſticeſhip in eyre, was 
as much honour as an Engliſh ſubject could enjoy. After the 
queen's death, when the king's abſence made the appoint- 
ment of regents neceſſary; he was one of the lords juſtices 
for ſeven ſucceſſive years; an honour; which no other tem- 
poral peer enjoyed. | 
In the caſe of fir John Fenwick; though he had a convic- 
tion of guilt, yet he was fo averſe to any extraordinary ju- 
dicial proceedings, that he oppoſed the bill, as he did like- 
wiſe another bill for the reſumption of the forfeited eſtates in 
Ireland. At the acceſſion of queen Anne, he was confirmed 
in all his ofices; In April; 1705, he attended her majeſty 
to Cambridge, and was there created doctor in Jaw, In 
1706, himſelf, and his fon the marquis of Hartington were 
in the number of Engliſn peers appointed commiſſioners for 
concluding an union with Scotland; this was the laſt of his 
Kennet; publick employments. He died Auguſt 18, 1707, He 
ſeemed to. be made for a patriot : his mien arid aſpect were 
engaging and commanding : his addreſs and converfation 
were civil and courteous in the higheſt degree. He Judged 
right in the ſupreme court ; and on any important affair his 
ſpeeches were ſmooth and weighty, As a ſtateſman, his 
whole deportment came up to his noble birth and his emi- 
nent ſtations : nor did he want any of what the world call 
accompliſhments; He had a great ſkill in languages, an 
read the Roman authors with great attention: Tacitus was 
his favourite, He was a true judge of hiſtory; a critick in 
5 and had a fine hand in muſick, He had an elegant 
aſte in painting, and all politer arts; and in architecture in 
particular a genius; ſkill, and experience beyond any one 
perſon of his age, his houſe at Chatſworth being, a monu⸗ 
ment of beauty and magnihcence that perhaps is not exceed- 
ed by any palace in Europe. His grace's genius for poetry 
Pioge; Brit. ſhewed itſelf particularly in two pieces that are publiſhes, 
and are allowed by the criticks to be written with equal ſpi- 
Tit, dignity, and delicacy, 1. An ode on the death of queen 
Mary; 2, An alluſion to the biſhop of Cambray's ſupplement 
to Homer. He married the lady Mary, daughter of James duke 
of Ormondz by whom he had three ſons and a daughter. 


| Aimee , CAUSSIN (Nictiotas) a French jeſuit, and con- 
bibtioth. feſſor to Lewis XIII. was born at Troyes in Champagne in 
N the vear 1580; and entered into the order of jeſuits, when he 
Nen 361. ag twenty fix years of age. He taught rhetorick in ſeveral 
| f : of 
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_ of their colleges ; and afterwards began to preach, by which 
he gained very great reputation. He increaſed this reputation 
by publiſhing books; and in time was preferred to be con- 
feſſor to the king. But he did not diſcharge this office to the 
ſatisfaction of cardinal Richelieu, though he diſcharged it to 
the ſatisfaction of every honeſt man ; and therefore it is not 
to be wondered, that he came at length to be removed. A 
little before Cauſſin's death, he is ſaid to have delivered into 
the hands of a friend ſome original letters; from ſhort ex- 
tracts of which, ſince publiſhed, it appears, that he fell into 
diſgrace, becauſe he would not reveal ſome things, which he 
knew by the king's confeſſion; nor even take advice of his 
ſuperiors, how he was to behave himſelf in the direction of 
the king's conſcience, when he could not do it without break- 
ing through the laws of confeſſion. There are alſo ſome 
hints in the ſame extracts, which ſhew, that he did not ap- 
prove Lewis XIII's conduct towards the queen his mother; 
and there is a probability, that he caballed to get cardinal 
Richelieu removed. If we may believe the abbe Siri in his 


Memoirs, this jeſuit, in his private converſations with the 


king, inſiſted upon the cardinal's removal for the four follow- 
ing reaſons: Firſt, becauſe Mary de Medicis the queen mo- 
ther was baniſhed ; Secondly, becauſe his eminence left Lewis 
XIII. only the empty name of king; Thirdly, becauſe this 
miniſter oppreſſed the nation; Fourthly, becauſe he power- 


fully affiſted the proteſtants to the great prejudice of the ca- 


tholick church. Father Cauſſin, according to this author, 
even engaged to maintain theſe four articles againſt the car- 
dinal in the king's preſence ; and he offered the cardinal's 
place to the duke of Angoulime, The duke having ac- 
quainted the prime miniſter with this plot, was' the occaſion 
of father Cauſſin's diſgrace, according to the abbe Siri. 
Others again have aſſerted, that the queen mother obliged 
him to leave Paris, to gratify cardinal Mazarine, whom he 
had diſpleaſed; and that his diſgrace was occaſioned by his 
Latin piece concerning the kingdom and houſe of God, 
publiſhed in the year 1650, in which he had freely ſpoken 
of the qualities with which princes ought to be adorned. 
But be all this as it will, it is certain, that he was deprived 
of his employment, and baniſhed to a city of Lower Brit- 
tany. He got leave to return to Paris after the cardinal's 
death, and died there in the convent of the jeſuits upon the 
ſecond of July 1651, aged ſeventy-one. 2 IL 
None of his works did him more honour than that which 
he intitled, La cour ſainte. It has been printed a great 
| RS | many 
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many times, and tranſlated into Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, Por- 
tugueze, German, and Engliſh. He publiſhed ſeveral other 
books both in Latin and French; and his book De ſacra et 
profana eloquentia is well known by the uſe, that has been 
made of it here in England. There is a ſtrange ſingularity 
related of father Cauſſin by one of his "4 5 which we 


muſt not omit to mention. He had, it is ſaid, a very ex- 


traordinary ſympathy with the heavens, eſpecially with the 
ſun, which he called his ſtar, and which had very remarka- 
ble effects both upon his body and mind, according as it 
was more or leſs diſtant, or as it ſhined bright or was covered 
with clouds: The effects of the ſun upon him were not 
tranſient, but appeared conſtantly by the ſparkling of his 
eyes, and the lively colour of his face, in which there was 
ſomething that made a very ſtrong impreſſion upon Henry 
IV. of France. Cauſſin, when very young, attended father 
Gonteri, a famous preacher of his time, to court, and there 
that king obſerved him very attentively. He had never ſeen 
him before, nor heard of him; but as ſoon as he perceived 
him; he went to him, took him by the hand, and treated 
him with ſo much kindneſs, that Cauſſin was as much a- 
ſhamed, as the hy-ſtanders were aſtoniſhed. But the king 
ſaid, that he had diſtinguiſhed this youth among the croud, 
and expected, that he would ſerve him and his family very 
faithfully, Then, turning to father Gonteri, he ſpoke with 
a loud voice, . Father, you have here an attendant, who, 
© if I am not miſtaken, will become in time one of the 
5 greateſt ornaments of your ſociety,” 


CAXTON (Wittram) the firſt who introduced the 
art of printing into England, was 'born about the latter end 
of the reign of king Henry IV. (who died in the year 1412) 
in the Weald, or woody part of Kent. He was inſtructed 
at home in reading and writing; in which, conſidering the 
times; he arriyed to conſiderable proficiency, He afterwards 
attained ſome knowledge of both Latin and French. Being 


about fifteen or ſixteen, he was put apprentice to mr. Robert 


arge a mercer, who, after having been ſheriff and lord mayor 
of London, died in 1441, leaving by will thirty four marks 
to his apprentice William Caxton; a conſiderable legacy in 
thoſe days, and an early teſtimony of Caxton's good beha- 
viour and integrity. Caxton went abroad to ſettle, the ſame 
year that his maſter died, and was entruſted by the mercers 
company to be their agent or factor, In Holland, Zealand, 
Flanders, &c, In 1464 8 commiſſion was granted to him 
i558 an 
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of printing, which he did not accompliſh, he ſays himſelf, 
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and Richard Whetehill, eſq; by king Edward IV. to conti- 


nue and confirm the treaty of trade and commerce, between 
his majeſty and Philip duke of Burgundy; or, if they found 
it neceſſary, to make a new one. They are ſtyled, in the com- 
miflion, ambaſſadors and ſpecial deputies. A marriage was con- 
cluded in July 1408, between the king's ſiſter, lady Marga- 
ret of York, and the duke's ſon Charles, he being then 
duke of Burgundy ; and when the lady arrived at the duke's 
court at Bruges, mr, Caxton appears to have been of her 
retinue. He was either now one of her houſhold, or held 
ſome conſtant poſt or office under her; becauſe, as he ſays, Biogr. Brit, 
he received of her a yearly fee or ſalary, beſides many other 
good and great benefits. Being more expert than moſt o- 
thers in penmanſhip and languages, it is highly probable, 
that he was employed by the ducheſs in ſome literary way. 
As ſoon as he had acquired the myſtery of the new invention 


without great expence, he was employed by her, in tranſlat- 
ing out of French, à large volume, and afterwards in printing. 
it. It appeared under the title of the Recuyell of the hiftory 
of Troy; and is the firſt book we now know of, that was 
printed in the Engliſh tongue. In the.title page we read as 
follows: The Recuyell of the hiſtorys of 7 com- 
« poſed and drawen out of dyverce bookes of Latyn, into 
“ Frensſhe, by the right venerable perſone, and worſhipfull 
« man Raoul le Feure, preeſt, and chapelayn unto the right 
“ noble gloryous and myghty prynce in his tyme, Philip 
% duc of Bourgoyne, of Braband, &c. in the yeare of the 
* incarnacion of our Lord God a thouſand four hundred 
&« ſixty and foure, and tranſlated and drawen out of the 
« Frenſshe into Engliſh, by Willyam Caxton mercer of the 
e cyte of London, at the commandement of the right bye 
8 myghty and vertuoſe princeſſe his redoubtyd lady Marge 
„ rete, by the grace of God ducheſſe of Burgoyne, &c. ' 
* which fayd tranſlation and worke was begonne in Brugis 
in the countere of Flaunders, the fyrſt day of Marche, the 
5 year of the incarnacion of our ſaid Lord God, a thouſand 
“ foure hondred ſixty and eight, and ended and fynyſhed in 
* the holy cyte of Colen, the xix day of Septembre the 
„ yeare of our ſayd Lord God, a thouſand foure hondred 
c fixty and enleven. Caxton, then, finiſhed this work in 1471, 
but it doth not now appear, that the art of printing was 
actiſed by him in England, till about three years after, Diſfertatisn 
D. Middleton obſerves, that all our writers bets the re- - the otigia 
ſtoration, who mention the introduction of the art amongſt in Paglana 
| us, 
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us, give him the credit of it, without any contradiction, o- 
variation. The doctor has alſo taken notice of a paſſage in 
the end of the third book of Caxton's Recuyell, or gadrying 
together of the hiſtories of Troy, printed without a date in 
fol. which amounts in a manner to a direct teſtimony of it, 
44 Thus end I this boke, &c. and for as moche as in wry- 
ting of the ſame, my penne is worn, myn hande wery, 
<< and myn eyen demmed with overmoch a on the white 
paper — and that age creepeth on me dayly— and alſo be- 
ec cauſe I have promyſid to dyverce gentilmen and to many 
« frends to addreſſe to hem as haſtely as I might this ſayd 
& boke, therefor I have practyſed and lerned at my prete 
charge and diſpenſe to ordeyne this ſayd boke in prynte af- 
ter the maner and forme as ye may here ſee, and is not 
4 wreton with penne and ynke as other bokes ben, to thende 
© that every man may have them attones, for all the bokes 
4 of this . named the Recuyell of the hiſtoryes of 
& Troyes, thus emprynted as ye here ſee, were begoone in 
& oon day and alſo finiſhed in oon day, &c.” By the editi- 
on of the Game of cheſs, dated in 1474, Caxton appears to 
hare been then ſettled in England; and this book is allowed 
by all the typographical antiquaries, to have been the firſt 
. Jpecimen of the art among us, and as ſuch, it has been fo 
valued, that it is faid the earl of Pembroke, for a fair copy 
thereof, which was given him by mr. Granger, preſented 
him with a purſe of forty guineas. The title is as follows, 
The game and play of the cheſſe; in which thauctorities, dictes, 
and ftoryes of auncient doctours, philoſophers, poetes, and of 
other wyſe men ben recounted and applied unto the moralitie 
of the publique wele, as well of the nobles as of the comyn 
people. Tranſlated out of Frenſh and emprynted by William 
Caxton, fynyſhid of the laſt day of Marche the yere of our 


Lord God a thouſand foure hondred and LxxIIII. The next 


performance of Caxton, of which the date is aſcertained, is 
The dictes and ſayengis of the philoſophres, tranſlated out of 
Frenſh by Antone erle Ryvyers lord Seerles, emprynted by 
William Caxton at Weſtmeſtre 1477. It conſiſts of ſeventy 
tve leaves, and contains the ſayings of Sedechias, Homer, 
Solon, Hippocrates, Pythagoras, Diogenes, Socrates, Plato, 
Ariftotle, Alexander, Ptolemy, Seneca, St. Gregory, Galen, 
and fome others. At the end of the tranſlation, there is a 
remarkable chapter added, of three leaves (which concludes 
the whole volume) written by William Caxton, or the earl 
in his name; containing a tranſlation from the French, of 
thoſe ſarcaſms of Socrates, againſt the fair ſex, which the = 
1 8 


ble tranſlator of the reſt, had purpoſely paſſed over, in the 
proper places, under the chapter of that philoſopher. Cax- 
ton printed ſeveral other pieces, either of his own compoſition, 
or tranflated by him. His laſt work was a tranſlation from 
the French, of the Holy lives of the fathers hermits living in 
the deſerts; and we are informed by Wynkin de Worde, that 
he finiſhed his life and tranſlation together, on the ſame da 
in the year 1491. Dr. Middleton obſerves, that wh6ever 
turns over his printed works, muſt contract a reſpect for him, 
and be convinced that he preſerved the ſame character through 
life, of an honeſt, modeſt man, greatly induſtrious to So 
good to his country, to the beſt of his abilities, by ſpreading 
among the people ſuch books, as he thought uſeful to reli- 
gion and good manners; which were chiefly tranſlated from 
the French, | | 
CEDRENUS (GEORGE) a Grecian monk, lived in 


the eleventh age, aid wrote annals; or an ag hiſtory, 
from the beginning of the world to the reign of Iſaac Com- 


nenus emperor of Conſtantinople; who ſucceeded Michael 
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IV; in the year 1057. This work is no more than an ex- Voſſivs de 
tract from ſeveral hiſtorians, and chiefly from Georgius Syn- Latin hiſt, 


cellus, whoſe chronology he has followed from the creation to 
the reign of Diocleſian. Theophanes is another hiſtorian he 
has made uſe of from Diocleſtan to Michael Curopalates. 
The next he borrows from is Thraceſius Scylitzes from Cu- 
ropalates to his own time. In ſhort, Cedrenus's hiſtory is 
patched up from ſeveral authors, and that too without any 
great judgment; ſo that we ſhall not paſs an improper cen- 
ſure upon it, if we may ſay; that it is read for the ſame 
reaſon that men uſe a bad light, rather than none at all. 
There is an edition of Cedrenus's Annals, printed at Paris 
in the year 1647, with the Latin verſion of Xylander, and 
the notes of father James Goar a dominican, 


- CELSUS (Avrtrivs CoRNEtivs) a philoſopher 
and phyſician, who flouriſhed under the reign of Auguſtus 
and Tiberius, about twenty years after Chriſt. We know 
but little of him. That he lived at Rome, and ſpent the 
greateſt part of his days there, we have ſome reaſons to 
think ; but whether he was born in that city, or ever made 
free of it, muſt remain, as it is, uncertain. He wrote upon 
ſeveral ſubjects, as we learn from Quintilian : upon rheto- 
rick, for which he is often quoted and commended by this 
great maſter j upon the art military; upon agriculture z _ 
| Set W 
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we have ſtill extant of his eight books De medicina, which 


Inſt. orat. I. are written in very fine Latin. There is a paſſage in one of 
*. cap. *- theſe books, which deſerves to be quoted, becauſe it ſhews 


a generous and enlarged way of thinking in the man: be- 
cauſe too it is applicable to more profeſſions than one, and 
may help to cure that obſtinacy and bigotry, which is ſo na- 
tural to the pride of the human heart. The famous Hippo- 
crates, as knowing and as ſkilful a phyſician as he was, yet 
once took a fracture of the ſkull for the natural ſuture, and 
was afterwards ſo ingenious as to confeſs his miſtake, and 
even to leave it upon record. © This, ſays Celſus, was 
« acting like a truly great man. Little geniuſes, conſcious 
& to themſelves that they have nothing to ſpare, cannot 
vc bear the leaſt diminution of their prerogative, nor ſuffer 
, themſelves to depart from any opinion, which they have 
<« once embraced, how falſe and pernicious ſoever that opi- 
„ nion may be; while the man of real abilities is always 
«< ready to make a frank acknowledgement of his errors, 
<< and eſpecially in a profeſſion, where it is of importance to 
* r to record the truth.” Read his own words: 
« More ſeilicet magnorum virorum, & fiduciam magnarum 
rerum habentium. Nam levia ingenia, quia nihil habent, 
<& nihil ſibi detrahunt: magno ingenio, multaque nihilomi- 
nus habituro, convenit etiam ſimplex veri erroris confeſ- 
« fio; præcipueque in eo miniſterio, quod utilitatis cauſa 
cc poſteris traditur. The great Boerhaave tells us, that Cel- 
fus is one of the beſt authors of antiquity, for letting us into 
the true meaning and opinions of Hippocrates ; and that 
without him the writings of this father in phyſick would be 
often unintelligible, often miſunderſtood by us. This author 
ſnews us alſo, how the ancients cured diſtempers by friction, 
bathing, &c. and upon this account deſerves to be univerſally 
read ; for by informations of this ſort, men may be enabled 
in ſome meaſure to be their own phyſicians; may prevent 
and remedy many diſorders by natural means, without hav- 
ing recourſe to that unnatural gallimawfry of medicine, 


which, however it may contribute to the flouriſhing of trade, 


is, it is to be feared, productive of more calamities than it 
removes, and often leaves the patient worſe than it found 
him. The eight books De medicina have been printed ſeve- 


ral times. The Elzevir edition in the year 1650 by Vander 


Linden is the beſt, as being intirely corrected from his manu- 
ſcripts. Other editions have been printed ſince; as that of 
Amſterdam in 1687, in duodecimo, . and that of Leyden in 
1730 in two volumes octavo. | 
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CELS US, a celebrated philoſopher of the Epicurean 
ſect, flouriſhed in the ſecond century under Adrian and An- 
toninus Pius, and is the ſame with him, to whom Lucian has 
dedicated his Pſeudomantis. He wrote a famous work a- 
gainſt the chriſtian religion under the title of A true diſcourſe, 
which was anſwered by Origen in as famous a work, conſiſt- 
ing of eight books. He promiſed another work, wherein he 
undertook to teach how men ſhould live, who would follow 
the rules of philoſophy; and when Origen ſent his anſwer 
to St. Ambroſe, Ambroſe defired him to ſend him that other 
work, if there was any ſuch to be found. But it is not known, 
whether Celſus made good his promiſe, or ever ſet about 
that work at all. His True diſcourſe is loſt; but his objecti- 
ons againſt chriſtianity may be known from the extracts, 
which are preſerved of it in Origen's anſwer. It is agreed 
on all hands, that he was a moſt ſubtle adverſary, perfectly 
verſed in all the arts of controverſy, and as learned as he 
was ingenious : ſq that it is no wonder, if the primitive 
chriſtians thought nothing lefs than ſuch a champion as 
Origen, a match for him. A 


%, 


 CENSORINUS, a celebrated critick, , chronologer, - 


antiquarian, and grammarian, for ſuch Priſcian calls him in 
his book upon grammar, flouriſhed at Rome in the time of 
Alexander Severus. This part of his character muſt how- 
ever ariſe from his book Concerning accents, frequently cited 
by Sidonius Apollinaris, and other things, which are loft ; 
and not from his De die natali, which is the only piece re- 
maining of him, This treatiſe was written about the year 
238, and dedicated to Quintus Cerellius, a man of Equeſt- 
rian order, of whom he ſpeaks very highly in his fifteenth 
chapter. Gerard Voſſius, in one place, calls this “ a little 
* book of gold;”” and, in another declares it to be © a moſt 


learned work, and of the higheſt uſe and importance to 


« chronologers, ſince it connects and determines with gre 
* exactneſs ſome. principal æras in pagan hiſtory,” 
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however a work of a miſcellaneous nature, and treats of an- ſeient Math, 
tiquities as well as chronology. It was printed with the 7: 3+ and 
notes of Lindepbrokius at Cambridge, in the year 1695 3 . 1. b. , 


there may have been editions of it ſince that time, though 


CENTLIVRE (SUSANNAH) a celebrated comick 
Witer, was the daughter of one mr. Freeman of Holbeach 
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in Lincolnſhire. Several gay adventures are related of this 
lady in her youth; one of which was, that ſhe ſpent ſeveral 
months in Cambridge, at the chambers of a gentleman of 
fortune, diſguiſed under a man's habit. If this little ſtory 
be true, ſhe certainly had a benefit, which the generality of 
her ſex have not; that, I mean, of an univerſity education, 
Afterwards ſhe went to London, where ſhe took care to im- 

rove the charms of her perſon and her genjus. She learnt 
F rench, and read a great deal of poetry; for which ſhe was 
ſo particularly turned, that as one of her biographers tells us, 
ſhe compoſed a ſong before the was ſeven years old. She is 
the author of fifteen plays, and ſeveral little poems, for ſome 
of which ſhe is ſaid to have received conſiderable preſents 
from very great perſqnages: from prince Eugene, a. very 
handſome and weighty gold ſnuff box for a poem, inſcribed 
to him at the end of her comedy, called the Perplexed lo- 
vers; and from the duke d'Aumont the French ambaſſador, 
another for a Maſquerade, which {he addreſſed to him. This 
duke is ſaid to have aſked her, < whether ſhe had a ſnuff 


box: ſhe told him, yes, one that prince Eugene had given 


s“ her.” „Oh,“ ſaid he, „that was a Whig box, now 
s I will give a Tory ſnuff box,” Her talent was comedy: 
particularly the contrivance of plots and incidents. Sir Ri- 
chard Steele in one of the Tatlers, ſpeaking of her Buſy body, 
recommends it in theſe terms. $** The plot and — of 
4 the play are laid with that ſubtilty and ſpirit, which is pe- 
cc culiar to females of wit; and is ſeldom well performed by 
cc thoſe of the other ſex, in whom craft in love js an act of 
« invention,. and not as with women, the effect of nature 
& and inſtinct.“ She died December 1, 1723, after, being 
thrice married; and has fince been mentioned by mr, Pope in 
the Dunciad, for having written, as his commentator ſays, 
A ballad againſt his Homer, before he began it. She kept for 
many years a conſtant correſpondence: with many gentlemen 
of eminence and wit; particularly with. fir Richard. Stecle, 
mr. Rowe, mr. Budgel], dr. Sewell, mr, Amhurſt, &c. It 
is ſaid, ſhe lived in a decent clean manner, and eould ſhew a 

reat many jewels and pieces of plate, which were the pro- 
| ot of her own labour; either purchaſed by the money 
brought in by her copies, her benefit plays, or were preſents 
from patrons. This we mention as an extraordinary anec- 
dote of this lady; few other poets having been able to ſhew 
the like, who have chiefly relied on their pen for ſupport, 
She died in Spring-garden at the houſe of her huſband mr. 


Joieph Centlivre, who had been one of queen Anne's cooks, 


and 


and had fallen in love with her at Windſor, about the year 
1706, where ſhe acted the part of Alexander the great; and 
was buried at the church of St. Martin in the fields. 


CERDA (Jonx Lew1s) a Spaniſh jeſuit, and native of 
Toledo, was a man of great learning, and as his brethren 
have repzeſented him, of as great ſimplicity and candor. He Alegamb. 
diftinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral productions; and the fame biblioth. ſa-- 
of his parts and learning was ſo great, that Urban VIII. is er. Jef. p. 
{id to have had his picture in his cabinet; and, when that 
pope ſent his nephew cardinal Barberini ambaſſador into 
Spain, it was part of his buſineſs to pay Cerda a viſit, and 
to aſſure him of the pope's eſteem. This Moreri tells us, 
and alſo that he entered into the ſociety of jeſuits in the year 
1574; but he does not mention the time of his birth. Cer- 
das Commentaries upon Virgil have been much eſteemed, 
and uſually read by criticks and perſons of taſte in the belles 
lettres. Baillet ſays, there are ſome good things in them, 
and ſome very moderate; or rather, he quotes a man who 
ſays ſo, though it appears to have been his own opinion. Jugemens 
His Commentaries upon the works of Tertullian have not des Sgavans, 
been ſo much eſteemed, even by papiſts. Dupin ſays, they t. xi. p. 416. 
are long and tedious, full of digreſſions and explications of 
paſſages, which are too clear to need any explaining. There giplioch. des 
is alſo of Cerda's a volume of Adverſa ſacra, which was aut. ecclef, 
printed in folio at Lyons, in the year 1626, He died int i. P. 106. 
the year 1043, upwards of eighty years of age, : 


CERVANTE 8. See SAAVEDRA, 
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CHAISE (FArRhER DE LA) a jeſuit of uncommon abi- 
ities, and confeflor to Lewis XIV. of France, was born at 
Forez in the proyince of Lyons, about the year 1626, of 
ancient but reduced family, He gave early indications of 
an excellent wit when he was at ſchool, and performed his 
philoſophical exerciſes under father de Vaux, who was af- 
terwards adyanced to the higheſt employments in his order. 
When. he was arrived at a proper age, he was ordained a 
prieſt ; and became afterwards profeſſor of divinity in the 
province of Lyons, and rector and provincial of a college 
there. He ſpent at ſeyeral ſeaſons a good deal of time in 
Paris, where his great addreſs, his wit, and love of letters, 
made him almoſt univerſally known; and in the year 1663, 
the biſhop of Bayeux introduced him to cardinal Mazarine, 
Who ſhewed him many marks of fayour, and told him, 5 
1 | | Would 
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would be his friend. And indeed the cardinal was, what 
miniſters of ſtate ſometimes are not, as good as his word 


for in the year 1665, he preſented La Chaiſe to the king, 


as a perſon, of whoſe great abilities and merit he was well 
convinced, He afterwards got him admitted into the coun- 
cil of conſcience, which indeed was no leſs than to make 
him coadjutor to the confeſſor. Nor did La Chaiſe belye the 
teſtimony, which the cardinal had given of him ; for he 
governed himſelf in this poſt, with all the dexterity of 2 
man, grown old in buſineſs ; and apprehended the manage- 
ment of the king's humour fo well, that when the cardinal 
died, he found himſelf able to ſtand upon his own legs. In 1675, 
he was made confeſſor to the king; and about ten years af- 
ter, was the principal adviſer and director of his marriage 


with madam de Maintenon. The king was then arrived at 


an age, when confeſſors have more than an ordinary influ- 
ence : and La Chaiſe found himſelf a miniſter of ſtate, witk- 
out expecting, and almoſt before he- perceived it. He did 
buſineſs regularly with the king, and immediately ſaw all 
the lords and all the prelates at his feet. He had made him- 
ſelf a maſter in the affairs of the church; which, by the diſ- 
putes that often arofe between the courts of France and the 
court of Rome, were become affairs of ſtate. 

Yet, in ſpite of all his addreſs, and the influence which 
by it he had gained over the king, he was ſometimes out of 
favour with his maſter, and in danger of being diſgraced, 
Provoked at the ill ſucceſs of the affair, concerning the elec- 
torate of Cologn, in the year 1689, the king ſhewed his 
diſpleaſure to the confeſſor, by whoſe councils he had been 
influenced. La Chaiſe excuſed himſelf, by laying the blame 


upon the marquis de Louvois; but the king told him with 
ſome indignation, © that an enterpriſe, ſuggeſted by jeſuits, 
had never fuccecded ; and that it would be better, if they 


« would confine themſelves to teaching their ſcholars, and 
& never preſume to meddle in affairs of ſtate,” La Chaiſe 


was very follicitous to eſtabliſh an intereſt with madam de 
Maintenon; but does not appear to have done it effectually, 
till that favourite found herſelf unable, by all her intrigues 
and contrivances, to remove him from the place of confeſ- 
for. The jeſuit, it ſeems, had not religion enough for this 


devout lady. He loved pleaſures, had a taſte for magnifi- 


eence, and was thought too luke warm in the cate of his ma- 
ſter's conſcience. He had however virtues, which a perſon, 
leſs pious and devout than madam de Maintenon, woul 


have perceived and acknowledged; and, if he did not poſ. 
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ſels the qualities, which were neceſſary for a confeſſor of the 
very religious, he had all thoſe which were wen for the 
an 


confeſſor of a king. He died in January, 1709, poſſeſſed 
to the very laſt fo great a ſhare of favour and eſteem with 
about the choice of his ſucceſſor. | 

This jeſuit and confeſſor was a lover of wit and learning, 
and, by the confeſſion of his enemies, always | evo gs 
among whomſdever he found it. He poſſefled alſo a very 
great ſhare of both himſelf; axid though we do not find, 
that he gave a ſpecimen of either in any literary produc=- 
tions, yet this was a character univerſally allowed him. In 
the year 1690, the learned Huetius, bi wy of Auranches, 
dedicated to him his Quæſtiones alnetanæ de concordia ra- 
tionis et fidei; and in the dedication, calls him “ virum do- 
« ctrinæ omnis, ac philoſophiæ imprimis et theologiæ, in- 


the king, that his majeſty, conſulted him upon his death-bed 


c terioribus ſtudiis ſupra fidem excultum;“ that is, a man 


« incredibly well verſed in all parts of learning, of philoſo- 
* phy and divinity in particular.” A great elogium, and 
yet probably a true one ſince it came from a man, who 


had no ambitious purpoſes to ferye by flattery and lying; 


and who, though he had lived ten years in a court, was 


deemed at that timę a very honeſt man; 


CHALCONDYLES (DemeTRzus) a native of 
Athens, and ſcholar of Theodore Gaza, was one of thoſe 
Greeks, who about the time of the taking of Conſtantino- 
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ple went into the weſt. At the invitation of Laurence de Hody de 


Medicis, he profeſſed to teach the Greek language at Flo- 
rence in the year 1479; where he had for his rival the fa- 
mous Angelus Politianus, to whom Laurence had committed 
the tuition of one of his ſons. After the death of Lau- 
rence, Chalcondyles was invited to Milan by Lewis Sfortia, 


which invitation he accepted; either bhecauſe he was tired 


with contending. with Politian, or becauſe he was hurt with 
Politian's acknowledged ſuperiority in Latin learning ; of 
perhaps on both theſe accounts. Here he taught Greek a 


long time with great reputation ; and did not die before the 


year 1510, when there is reaſon to think he was above 


eighty years of age. Among the learned Greeks, whom 
pope Nicolas V. ſent to Rome to tranſlate the Greek authors 


into Latin, Chalcondyles was one ; from which we may col- 
lect, that he probably travelled into the weſt before the tak- 


ing of Conſtantinople in 14.53, fince Nicolas died in 1455. 


He publiſhed a grammar, and ſome other little things; and 
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under his inſpection and care was firſt publiſhed at Flo- 
rence, in the year 1499, the Greek lexicon of Suidas. Pi- 
erius Valerianus, in his book De infælicitate literatorum, 
ſays, that Chalcondyles, though a deſerving man in his 

moral as well as literary character, led nevertheleſs a ve 
unhappy life ; and reckons perpetual baniſhment from his 
country among the chief of his misfortunes. Others have 
mentioned domeſtick evils that attended him. His wife, ſays 
Ne arte Gerard Voſſius, though ſhe governed her family well, did 
grammat. not preſerve her character for chaſtity altogether untainted: 
* yet, as he ſays, his children were exactly like him, and had 
the ſame Grecian caſt in their countenances. His eldeſt 
fon "Theophilus, though of great abilities and likely to 
equal his father in learning, yet being of a turbulent diſpoſi- 
tion, contrived to get himſelf run through the body very early 
in lite. His ſecond fon Baſilius, ſuperior to either of them, 
was no ſooner ſettled in Rome, whither he was invited by 
pope Leo X. but he fell into a conſumption, and died in a few ö 


months, not exceeding his twenty- fourth year. And his 7 
oungeſt ſon Saleucus died, before he arrived at maturity. He h 
had indeed better luck with a daughter, whom he married to 0 
Janus Farrhaſius, who was ordered by Leo X. to come and 8 
live at Rome. Among the many eminent men that Chal- Pa 
condyles had inſtructed in the Greek lan uage, Benedict 1 
Jovius, the brother of Paul Jovius the hiftorian was one; * 
and Paul tells us, that Benedict never travelled from his hi 
own country, but only to Milan, to hear this profeſſor pro- [ie 
nounce the Greek language, which he had before learned 1 
without the help of a maſter. N ru 
B de de ſcrp. CHALONER (Sir Thomas) was deſcended fram 2 as 


e good family in Wales, and born at London, ahout the year 
Biogr, Brit. 1515. He was ſent very young to the univerſity of Cam- ,- 
bridge; and from college he came up to court. He was ſoon eh 

after ſent abroad'into Germany with fir Henry Knevet, am- of 

baſſador to the emperor Charles V. whoſe noble and gene- che 

rous ſpirit pleaſed him ſo much, that he attended him in his nas 
journeys and wars, particularly in the fatal expedition againſt 

Algier in 1541; where, being ſhipwrecked, after he had 
ſwam till his ſtrength and his arms failed him, at length he the 
Cambden's catched hold of a cable with his teeth and eſcaped, but not 
ann. p. 121 · without the loſs of ſome teeth. He returned ſoon after a 


Dale Beubt. into England, and was appointed firſt clerk of the coun- 
itan. p. | land, an : 
_ * cil. In the reign of Edward VI. he attended the duke of 2 


Bioge, Brit. Somerſet to Scotland, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo m—_— ſick 


C H ALONE R. 
bly at the battle of Muſſelburgb, that the duke knighted 


him. In queen Mary's reign his warm endeavours to ſerve Camden, 


fir John Cheke, had like to have brought him into trouble, 
if the gratitude of ſome perſons in power, for ciyilities re- 
ceived from him in king Edward's reign, had not induced 
them to protect him; At the acceſſion of Elizabeth he was 
ſeat ambaſſador to Ferdinand I. emperor of Germany. Af 
ter his return he was appointed ambaſſador in ordinary to the 
court of Spain, and embarked for that kingdom in 1561. 
But immediately on his arrival, being a man impatient of inju- 


ries,- and Raving been treated at the court of the emperor with ibid. 


the utmoſt reſpect, he preſſed by his letters to be called home 
azain, forthathis coffers had been ſearched; which, howeyer, 
was agreeable to the cuſtom of the country. But the queen his 
miſtreſs. contented herſelf with letting him Know, that it is 
the duty of an ambaſſador to take all things in good part, 


rovided his prince's honour be not directly violated, The Biogr. Bit, 


important buſineſs of the trade between England and the Low 
Countries had remained ſuſpended for ſome time, no method 
having been found to engage the governors of the Low 
Countries to recall the prohibition of Engliſh commodities; 
dir Thomas Chaloner, obſerving that the catholick king's fa- 
vourite Roderick Gomez was at the head of a faction in di- 
rect oppoſition to that of the duke d Alva, , procured ſome 
of the correſpondents of the latter in Spain, to repreſent to 
him that the enmity expreſſed by Gomez towards the Eng- 
lin did not at all ariſe, as he gave out, from their bein 
hereticks, and haying yiews different from thoſe -of his ma- 
ſter, but from an apprehenſion that if the intercourſe be- 
tween England and the Low Countries were revived, it 
would produce a briſk circulation of money in all the cities 
in thoſe. provinces, and thereby facilitate d' Alva's motions, 
which he defired: to obſtruct. The duke d' Alva thereupon 
changed the whole of his conduct, and began to talk much 
of the old friendſhip between the houſe of Burgundy and 
the kings of England, affecting a particular regard for the 
nation; and at length opened a free trade proviſionally, till 
contrary orders ſhould be received from Spain F 

It was in this country, at a time when, as himſelf ſays in 
the preface, he ſpent the winter in a ſtove, and the ſummer 


in a barn, that fir Thomas Chaloner compoſed his great work 


of The right ordering of the Engliſh republick; thus en- 
deavouring to diſpel his chagrin. by the company of the 


muſes, - Nevertheleſs, being ſeized with a grievous fit of Miſcellanes 
ickneſs, which * liſe, he addreſſed his 
5 | 1. 2 
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reign in an elegy after Ovid's manner, beſeeching her to 


permit his return to his native country, before care and 


e latter end of 


ſickneſs forced him upon a longer . His petition 


being granted, he arrived at London in 
He died October 7, 1565, and was buried 


the year 1564. 


in the cathedral church of St. Paul, ſir William Cecil, then 
principal ſecretary of ſtate, being chief mourner. He was 


author of ſeveral tracts [a]. 


LA] All that can now be diſco- 
vered of his writings are theſe, viz. 

I. A little dictionary for children, 
mentioned by Bayle, De ſcriptor. 
p- 168. 

IT. The office of ſervants. Tranſ- 
Jared from the Latin of Gilbert 
Cognatus, London, 1 543, $vo. to 
fir Henry Knevet, 

III. Moriz encomium. Tranſ- 
lated from Eraſmus, and printed at 
London, 1549, in 4to. 

IV. In laudem Henrici octavi, 
regis Angliæ præſtantiſſimi, carmen 
panegyricum. 

V. De republica Anglorum in- 
ſtauranda, libri decem, Londini, 
1579, 4to. There is prefixed to 
this book a copy of Latin verſes by 
ſir William Cecil, in which he ob- 
ſerves, that the moſt lively imagi- 
nation, the moſt ſolid judgment, 
the quickeſt parts, and the moſt 
pnblemiſhed probity, which are 


commonly the lot of different men, 
and when ſo diſperſed, frequently 
create great characters, were, which 
very rarely happens, all united in 
ſir Thomas Chaloner, juſtly there- 


fore reputed one of the greateſt men 


of his time. 

VI. De illuſtrium quorundam en- 
comiis miſcellanea, cum epigram- 
matis ac epitaphiis nonnullis. This 
collection of panegyricks, epigrams, 
and epitaphs, is printed with the 
book befqre-mentioned. By the 
encouragement of lord Burleigh, 
mr. William Malim, formerly fe. 
W of king's college in Cam- 


bridge, and then maſter of St. Paul's 


ſchool, collected and publiſhed a 
correct edition of our author's po 
etical works, and addreſſed it in an 
epiſtle from St. Paul's ſchool, dated 
1 Auguſt 1519, to that noble per- 
ſon, then lord high treaſurer. Biog. 
—_— ME 


Big. Bit. CHALONER (Sir Tromas) the younger ſon of the 
preceding, was born in the year 1559. Being very young 
at the time of his father's deceaſe, and his mother ſoon after 


Ibid. 


marryin 


him fi 


a ſecond huſband, lord treaſurer Burleigh placed 
at St. Paul's ſchool, 


and afterwards removed him 


to St. Magdalene's college in Oxford. About the year 1580 
he viſited ſeveral parts of Europe. In Italy he got acquain- 


ted with ſome ingenious men, whom a ſimilarity 


of manners 


induced to communicate to him their moſt important diſco- 


veries in natural philoſophy, 


for which Chaloner had al- 


ways a great affection. Some time after his return, he 


married the daughter of fir William Fleetwood, recorder of 


London, by whom he had ſeveral children, In 1591 he 


had the honour of knighthood conferred upon him. A few 


ears after this, he diſcovered, near his eſtate at Giſborough in 
orkſhire, the firſt alum mines that were gyer known to be 


Yorkſhire, and is poſſeſſed of the family eſtate at Giſborough. - * 3774S 


drief relation of the five years civil wars of Henry III. _ 
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h this kingdom. In the latter end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, he ſoon grew into ſuch credit with king James, that 
to him the moſt conſiderable perſons in England addrefled 
themſelves to be recommended to Elizabeth's ſucceſſor. Au- Biogr, Brit, 
uſt 17, 1603, the king committed to him the cate of prince *' 
Flenry's education. In 1605, when this prince made a viſit 
to Oxford, fir Thomas was honoured with the degree of 
maſter of arts : he was likewiſe employed by queen Anne in 
her private affairs. He died November 17, 1615. Some 

ars before his death, he married his ſecond wife Judith, 
daughter to William Blount of London, and by this lady 
alſo he had children, to whom, according to Wood, he left a, o. 
a conſiderable eſtate, at Steeple Claydon in Bucks, The vol. i. col. 
poſterity of ſome of his younger ſons is ſtil] remaining in 395+ - 


| . ; . e. = PS 
CHAMBERLAYNE (EDwaR D) was deſcended © 2 4, 
from an ancient family, and born at Odington in Glouceſter- 
ſhire December 13, 1616. He was educated at Glouceſter 
became a commoner of St. Edmund hall in Oxford in Mi- 
chaelmas term 1634; took both his degrees in arts; and was af- 
terwards appointed rhetorick reader. During the diſtractions 
of the civil war in England, he made the tour of Europe. 
In 1658, he married the only daughter of Richard Clifford 
eſq; by whom he had nine children. After the reſtoration 
he was choſen fellow of the royal ſociety, and in 1669, at- 
tended Charles earl of Carliſle, ſent to Stockholm with the 
order of the garter, to the king of Sweden, as his ſecretary, 
In January 16704 the degree of doctor of the civil law was 
conferred on him at Cambridge, and two years after he was 
incorporated in the ſame at Oxford. He was appointed to 
be tutor to Henry duke of Grafton, one of the natural ſons 
of king Charles II. about the year 1679; and was afterwards 
_ upon to inſtruct prince George of Denmark in the 
ngliſh tongue. He died at Chelſea near London in 1703. 
He was buried in a vault in the church yard of that pariſh, 
where a monument was ſoon after erected to his memory by 
Walter Harris M. D. with a Latin inſcription which informs 
us, among other things that dr. Chamberlayne was ſo deſirous 
of doing ſervice to all, and even to poſterity, that heordered 
ſome of the books he had written to be covered with wax, and 
buried with him; which may poſlibly be of uſe to future ages 
The ſix books which his monumental inſcription ſays that 
he wrote, are theſe. 1. The preſent war paralleled; or a 


b 3 


ABR s- 
of England, with the event and iſſue of that unnatural war, 
and by what courſe the kingdom was then ſettled again; ex- 
tracted out of the moſt authentick hiſtorians, and records, 
in five ſheets 4to. London 1647. It was reprinted in the 
year 1650 under this title, The late war paralleled, or a brief 
relation &c. 8vo. 2. England's wants; or ſeveral propoſals 
probably beneficial for England, offered to the conſideration 
of both houſes of parliament. London 1667 4to. 3. The 
converted preſbyterian : or the church of England juſtified in 
ſome practices, &c. London 1668: , 4: Angliæ notitia : or 
the preſent ſtate of England: with divers reflections upon the 
ancient ſtate thereof. London 1668. 8vo. The fecond 
part was publiſhed at London 1671; &c. 8vo. 5. An aca- 
demy or college, wherein young ladies or gentlewomen may, 
at a very moderate expence, be edurated in the true proteſ- 
tant religion, and in all virtuous qualities that may adorn 
that ſex; &c, London 1671; 4to: two ſheets. 6. A dia- 
ogue between an Engliſhman and a Dutchman, concerning 
the laſt Dutch war. London 1672. 4to. He tranſlated out 
of Italian, Spaniſh, and Portugueze, into Enghth. 1. The 
riſe and fall of count Olivarez the favourite of Spain. 2. 
The unparalleled impoſture of Mich. de Molina executed at 
Madrid, 1641. 3. The right and title of the preſent king 


- 
2 


&f Portugal, don John the fourth. Theſe three tranſlations 


1 


were printed at London 1653. 4to. 


CHAMRBERS (Eeix Ali] an eminent philoſopher, and 
fellow of tlie royal ſociety, is chiefly memorable on account 
of a large work, which for its uſe hath undergone ſeveral 
editions. It was publiſhed in the year 1727, in 2 volumes 
folio, under the following title: “ Cyclopædia; or, An 
% Univerſal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, containing an 
s explication of the terms, and an account of the things ſig- 
& nified thereby, in the ſeveral arts, both liberal and mecha- 
t nical, and the ſeveral ſciences human and divine: the 
e figures, kinds, properties, productions, preparations; and 
“ uſes of things natural and artificial: the riſe, progreſs, and 
* ſtate of things, eccleſiaſtical, civil, military; and com- 
e mercial: with the ſeveral ſyſtems, ſects, opinions, &c. 
among philoſophers; divines, mathematicians, phyſicians; 
*© antiquaries, criticks, &c. The whole intended as a courſe 
** of ancient and modern learning, extracted from the beſt 
authors, dictionaries; journals, memoirs, tranſactions, 
d ephemerides, &c; in ſeveral languages.“ A paragraph or 
two out of the preface will give tlie reader a clear idea — 
3 a : 


* 


CHAMBERS. 


'the plan of this work. After pointing to the ſources, from 


whence the materials of it were derived, which he confeſſes to 
have been more than ſufficiently ample, he ſays, that, «the 
« difficulty lay chiefly in the form and ceconomy of it; ſo 
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to diſpoſe ſuch a multitude of materials, as not to make a 
confuſed heap. of incoherent parts, but one conſiſtent 
whole. And here, it muſt be confeſſed, there was little 
aſſiſtance to be had. Former lexicographers have ſcarce 
attempted any thing like ſtructure in their works; nor 
ſeem to have he aware, that a dictionary was, in ſome 
meaſure, capable of the advantages. of a continued diſ- 
courſe. Hence it is, that we fee nothing like a whole 
in what they have done: and for this reaſon, ſuch mate- 
rials as they did afford for the preſent work, generally 
needed farther preparation, ere they became fit for our 
purpoſe, which was as different from moſt of theirs, 
as a ſyſtem from a cento. Our view was, to conſider 
the ſeveral matters, not only in themſelves, but relatively, 
as they reſpect each other: both to treat them as ſo many 
wholes, and as ſo many parts of ſome greater whole; 
their connexion with which to be pointed out by a re- 
ference. So that by a courſe of references, from generals 
to particulars; from premiſes to concluſions; from cauſe 
to effect, and vice verſa, 1. e. from more to leſs complex, 
and from leſs to more; a communication might be opened 
between the ſeveral parts of the work; — the ſeveral 
articles be in ſome meaſure replaced in their natural or- 
der of ſcience, out of which the alphabetical order had 
removed them. For inſtance: the article ANATOMY 
is not only to be conſidered as a whole, i. e. as a particu- 
lar ſyſtem or branch of knowledge; and accordingly di- 
vided into its parts, human and comparative; and human 
again ſubdivided into the analyſis of ſolids and fluids, to 
be referred to in their ſeveral. places in the book, where 
they themſelves being treated to refer to others ſtill lower, 
and ſo on; but alſo as a part of MEDECINE, which 
accordingly it refers to; and which itſelf refers to another 
higher, &c. By ſuch means a chain may be carried on 
from one end of an art to the other, i. e. from the firſt 


or ſimpleſt complication of ideas, appropriated, to the art, 


which we call the elements or principals thereof, to the 
moſt complex or general one, the name or term that re- 
preſents the whole.” An advertiſement was prefixed to 


the ſecond edition of this dictionary, ſetting forth the ad- 
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Vantages it had above the firſt : and a ſupplement of 2 ve! 
lumes in folio has lately been compiled by other. hands. | 
Though this work has made the name of mr. Chambers 
deſervedly famous, yet we are able to give our reader little 
| or no information concerning his perſon. He ſerved an appren- 
|  ticeſhip to mr. Senex, the celebrated globe and map maker; 
| but finding himſelf under no neceſſity of following buſineſs, he 
took chambers in Grays-inn, and devoted himſelf to ſtudy. 
He died about the year 1740. Beſides the large work above- 
mentioned, he tranſlated * The Jeſuit's Perſpective” from 
the French: which was printed in qifarto; and has undet- 
gone ſeveral editions: 


3 CHAMIER (PA HEI) a very eminent profeſtant 
Bie. divine; was born in Dauphiny. He was long miniſter at 
Mo. Montelimart in that province, from whence he removed, in 
1612, to Montaubon, to be profeſſor of divinity. He was 
killed at the fiege of that place by a cannon ball in 1621. 
He was no leſs diſtinguiſhed among his party as a ſtateſman 
than as a divine. No man oppoſed the artifices employed by 
the court to diſtreſs the proteſtants, with more ſteddineſs, 
and inflexibility. Varillas ſzys it was he who drew up the 
edict of Nantz. Tho? politicks took up a great part of his 
time; he acquired a large fund of extenſive learning, as ap- 
pears from his writings. His treatiſe De cecumenico pon- 
tifice, and his Epiſtolæ jeſuiticæ are commended by Scaliger. 
His principal work is his Paiiſtratie catholique; in which the 
"WI controverſy between the Proteſtants and Roman catholicks is 
1518. learnedly fandled! It was written at the deſire of the ſynod 
of the reformed churches in France, to confute Bellarmine: 
The ſynod of Privas, in 1612, ordered him 2000 livres to 
| defray the cHarges of the impreſſion of the firſt three volumes. 
| Though this work makes foiir large folio volumes it is not 


: _ = . 


complete; for it wants the controverly concerning the church. 
This would have made a fifth Volume, which the author's 
death prevented him fromHniſhing. This body of controverſy 
was printed at Geneva in 1626, under the care of Turretin 
profeſſor of divinity; An abridgement of it was publiſhed irt 
he ſame city in 1643, in one volume in folio; by Frederick 
| Spanheim the father. His Corpus theologicum, and his 
| Epiſtolæ jefuiticte were printed in a ſmall folio volume in 1693. 


a... CHAMPAGNE (PHitib of 4 celebräted paitite!; 
De Pile 3 was born at Bruſſels in the year 1602. He diſcovered an in- 
ster klinatloh t6 painting from his yehth j and 6wed but _ 3 
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| CHAMPAGNE. 
taſters for the perfection he attained in it; excepting that 
he learned landſchape from Fouquiere. In all other branches 
bf his art nature was his maſter, and he is ſaid to have fol- 
fowed her very faithfully. At nineteen years of age, he ſet 
off for Italy, taking France in his way ; but he proceeded, 
as it happened; no farther than Paris. He lodged there in 
the college of Laon; where Pouſfin alſo dwelt ; and theſe 
two painters became very good friends. Du Cheſtie, painter 
to queen Mary of Medicis, was employed about the paintings 
in the palace of Luxemburg, and ſet Pouſſin and De Cham- 
pagne at work under him. Pouſſin did a few ſmall pieces in 
the cieling, arid Champagne drew ſome ſmall pictures in the 
ueen's apartment. Her majefty liked them ſo well, that 
Du Cheine grew jealous of him; upon which Champagne, 
who loved peace, returned to Bruſſels, with an intent to go 
through Germany into Italy. He was ſcarcely got there, 
when a letter came to him from the abbot of St. Ambroſe, 
who was ſurveyor of the buildings, to advertiſe him of Du 
Cheſne's death, and to invite him back to France. He ac- 
cordingly returned thither, and was preſently made director 
of the queen's painting, who ſettled on him an annual penſi- 


on of 1200 livres, and allowed him lodgings in the palace of 


Luxemburg. Being a lover of his buſineſs, he went thro” 
a great heel of it. There are a vaſt number of his pieces at 
Paris, arid other patts of the ibn and among other 
places ſome of his pictures are to 

houſe of Notre-dame at Paris; and ih ſeveral churches in 
that city ; without reEkoning an infinity of portraits,” which 
are noted for their likeneſs, as well as for being finiſhed to a 


very high degree. The queen alſo ordered him to paint the 


yault of the Carmelites church in the ſuburbs of St. James, 
where his crucifix is much eſteemed: but the beſt of his 
works is thought to be his platform or cieling in the king's 
apartment at Vincennes, made on the ſubject of the peace 
in the year 1659. After this he was made rector of the roy- 
al academy of painting, which office he exerciſed many years: 
He had been a long while famous in his profeſſion, when 
Le Brun arrived at Paris froni Italy; and, though Le Brun 
was ſoon at the head of the art, and made principal painter to 
the king, he ſhewed no diſguſt at the preference, that was 
given to his detriment and Dl There is another inſtance 
upon record of Champagne's goodneſs of diſpoſition and in- 
tegric/. Cardinal Richelieu had offered to make his fortune, 
if he would quit the queen mother's ſervice: but Champagne 
tefaſedi ble cardindl's chief valet de chambre aſſu —.— 

| | | erz 
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CHANDLER. 
farther, that whatever he would aſk, his eminency would 
grant him: to which Champagne replied, “if the cardinal 
<& could make me a better painter, the only thing I am am- 
& bitious of, it would be ſomething ; but ſince that was im- 


'< poſſible, the only honour he begged of his eminency was the 


* continuance of his good graces,” It is ſaid, the cardinal 
was highly affected with the integrity of the painter; who, 
though he refuſed to enter into his ſervice, did not however 
refuſe to work for him. Among other things he drew his 
picture for him, and it is ſuppoſed to be one of the beſt pieces 
he ever painted in his life. 
Champagne died in the year 1674, and was much beloved 
by all that knew him, both as a good painter and a good man, 
e had a ſon and two daughters by his wife, Du Chetne's 
daughter, whom he married after her father's death : but two 
of theſe children dying before him, and the third retiring to a 


nunnery; for ſhe was a daughter, he left his ſubſtance to John 


Baptiſt de Champagne, his nephew. John Baptiſt was alſo 
born at Bruſſels, and bred up in the profeſſion of painting 
under his uncle; whoſe manner and guſto he always followed, 
tho” he ſpent fifteen months in Italy. He lived in the moſt 
friendly and affectionate manner with his uncle, and died pro- 
feſſor of the academy of painting at Paris, in 1688, aged 42 years. 


- CHANDLER (Mas. Maxv) an Engliſh lady, who 


_ Uiſtinguiſhed herſelf by her talent for poetry, was born at 


Malmeſbury in Wiltſhire, in the year 1687. Her father 
was a diſſenting miniſter at Bath, whoſe circumſtances made 


it neceſſary, that ſhe ſhould be brought up to buſineſs 3; and 


accordingly ſhe became a milliner. However he took care 
to train her carefully in the principles of virtue and religion, 
as, we think, might-almoſt be collected from the following 
lines upon ſolitude, which are to be found among the poems 


ſhe publiſhed : for they ſeem to have been written from the 


heart, and breathe a true ſpirit of piety and philoſophy. We 
give them as a ſpecimen both of her poetry and virtue. 


Sweet ſolitude, the muſes dear delight, 
Serene thy day, and peaceful is thy night. 
Thou nurſe of innocence, fair virtue's friend! 
Silent, tho' rapturous, pleaſures thee attend. 
| Earth's verdant ſcenes, the all- ſurrounding ſkies 
Employ my wond'ring thoughts, and feaſt my eyes. 


Nature in ev'ry object points the road, 6 
Whence contemplation wings my ſoul to God, 
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Menage, and other learned men. He wrote odes, ſonnets, 


CHAPEL AEN 1556 

He's all in all. His wiſdom, goodneſs, power, 
Spring in each blade, and bloom in every flower, 
Smile o'er the meads, and bend in every hill, 3 
Glide in the ſtream, and murmur in the rill: 
All nature moves obedient to his will. 1 0 
Heaven ſhakes, earth trembles, and the foreſts nod, 

When awful thunders ſpeak the voice of God. | 


Mrs. Chandler was obſerved from her childhood to have 
a turn for poetry, often entertaining her , companions with 
riddles in verſe; and was extremely fond, at that time of 
life, of Herbert's poems. In her riper years, ſhe applied 
herſelf to the ſtudy of the beſt modern poets; and of the 
ancient ones alſo, as far as tranſlations could aſſiſt her. She 
is faid to have liked Horace better than either Virgil or Ho- 
mer; becauſe he did not deal ſo much in fable as they, but 
treated of ſubjects, which lay within the ſphere of nature, 
and had a relation to common life. Her poem upon the 
bath had the full approbation of the publick; and ſhe was 
complimented for. it particularly by mr. Pope, with whom 
ſhe was acquainted. She had the misfortune to be deformed 
which determined her to live ſingle; though ſhe had a ſweet 
countenance, and was ſollicited to marry. In this ſtate ſhe 
died, after about two days illneſs; in the 5h. year of her = 
age, September the 11th 1745: e oy ann het teh u u, e 


CHAPELAIN (JohN) an eminent French poet, 
and member of the royal academy, was born at Paris in the 
ear 1595; and is often mentioned in the works of Balzac, 


the laſt words of cardinal Richelieu, and other pieces of po-— 

etry ; and at length diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his heroick po- 
em called La pucelle, or France delivree. Chapelain ſeems et 
to have ſucceeded to the reputation of Malherbe, and after — 
his death was reckoned the prince of the French poets: Galſ- des Sgavans, 
ſendus, who was his friend, has conſidered him in this light; tom. v- f. 
and ſays, that the French muſes have found ſome comfort omg we: 2 
« and reparation, for the loſs they have ſuſtained by the 
c death of Malherbe, in the perſon: of Chapelain, who has 
© now taken the place of the defunct, and is become the 
e arbiter of the French language and poetry.” Monſieur in Vit. 
Sorbiere, in the life of Gaſſendus prefixed to his works, has peireſc. 
not ſcrupled to ſay, that Chapelain reached even Virgil him 
ſelf in heroick poetry; and adds; that be was a man of 
great erudition as well as modeſty, He poſſeſſed this glori- 

| | | ous 
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dus reputation for thirty years; and, for aught we know, 


might have poſſeſſed it even till now, if he had ſuppreſſed 


the Pucelle: but the publication of this poem in the year 
1656 ruined his character, in ſpite of all attempts of his 
friends to ſupport it. He had employed a great many years 
about it; his friends gave out prodigious things in its favour; 
the expectation of the publick was raiſed to the utmoſt; and, 
as is uſual in ſuch caſes, diſappointed. The conſequence of 
this was, that Chapelain was afterwards ſet as much too low in 
His poetical N as perhaps before he was too high. Hows 
ever, though he is ſaid to have had all the tenderneſs for his Pu- 
celle, that a father has for an only child, he acted the philoſopher 
very well upon this occaſion: He bore the outrages, as he 
thought them, of the pocts and criticks with great patience; 


and feemed as little ſurpriſed at them; as if he had been pre- 
pared to receive them. He contented himſelf with only re- 


monftrating to theſe gentlemen, that the good opinion 
they had previouſly conceived of the Pucelle, had not 
< been inculcated by him; that he had always thought 
* modeſtly of his own productions; and that the praiſes, 
& which had been beſtowed upon the Pucelle before its pub- 
5 lication, had given him the greateſt uneaſineſs, &c.“ 
Theſe are Chapelain's own words in his preface to that po- 
em; fo that Boileau may juſtly be thought too ſevere, if not 
injurious, when he ſays, | 


Lui-meme il s' applaudit, & d'un efprit tranquile 
Prend le pas au Parnaſſe au- deſſus de Virgile. , | 
| Sat. V. TE 


But the wits were all in confederacy againſt it; and there 
goes a ſtory, that at a tavern in France, where Boileau, Ra- 
cine, Fontaine, Furetiere, and others uſed to meet, Chape- 


lain's Pucelle was always laid upon the table; where the law 
was, that every man, who offended againſt the rules of juſt 


argumentation or pure expreſſion, ſhould be obliged to read 
more or fewer lines in it, according to the nature of the of- 
fence; with this reſtriction however, that the moſt enormous 
foleciſm ſhould not ſubject the offender to read more than 
one whole page. | 5 

But as merry as theſe gentlemen might make themſelves, 


Chapelain had his party; and to ſhew that he had, we will 


make an extract from monſ. Huet's Commentarius de rebus 
fais, which is rather hiſtorical than critical, and therefore 


 Eitter}for- our purpoſe, Chapelain, ſays Hyetius, © was a 


ma 


* than when viewed only by halves.“ Huetius goes on to 
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# man, who acquired a high reputation among the learned 
« for his happy cultivation of letters in general; for his poe- 
« try in particular; and for the great advances which, as 
« his friend Gaſſendus teſtifies, he had alſa made in philoſo- 
« phy and mathematicks. I do not mind, ſays he, the baſe 
« attempts of ſame minute and envious poets, who have 


„ not half his genius, to leſſen his fame by abuſing his Pu- 


« celle: their malignity appears. ſufficjently from their for- 
« wardneſs to judge of a whole work, when only half of 
« it is publiſhed. —It muſt be owned, that Chapelain has 


not been careful enough to adapt himſelf to the taſte of 


« the age he lives in: which is ſoft, effeminate, impatient 
of a long work, and unable tg raiſe itſelf to the majeſty 
« and ſublimity of an epick poem. ] for my part, wha 
have read through the whole, can ſafely affirm, that if he 
“ had lived in happier times, when a true and manly taſte 
<« prevailed, his work muſt have met with all the honous 
« and applauſe ſo juſtly due to it: on which account I can 
« by no means aflent to the judgment of the duke de Mon- 
© taufieur and monſ. Conrart, whom Chapelain appointed by 
de wil}, arbiters of this poem, For, although he had expe- 
« rienced ſo much ynreaſonableneſs in the bad reception the 


* firſt part of it met with, yet he had the reſolution to fi- 


« niſh it; and, after fortifying it againſt his adverſaries 
« with a proper preface, left it to theſe friends either to be 
<« publiſhed or ſuppreſſed, as they ſhould think moſt for his 
« credit. They thought it fitter to be ſuppreſſed ; in my 
“ humble opinion, very injuriqufly, ſince a work complete 
« in all its parts muſt appear ta infinitely more advantage, 


tell us of the intimacy, which ſubſiſted betwgen Chapelain 
and himſelf; and how at Chapelain's requeſt, he inſcri- 
bed to him his Journey into Switzerland. Chapelain, ſays 
he, © beſides the common motives of friendſhip, had a par- 
« ticular reaſon for deſiring this of me; {pringing from that 
& ſecret enmity, with had formerly ſet him and Menage at va- 
& riance. I at that time had addreſſed ſomething to Me- 


* nage, which ſhewed the high opinion I had of him, and 


the value I ſet upon his friendſhip. This Chapelain en- 


* viouſly interpreted, as giving Menage the preference to 


him ; and therefore did not bluſh to follicit of me, a little 


too barefacedly, the ſame teſtimony of regard; upon which 


] prefixed to my book the following copy of verſes to him, 
Chapelaiy 
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in commendation of his talents for poetry, &c.“ ns, 
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CHAPEL LE, 

Chapelain died at Paris upon the 22d of February in the 
yu 1674, aged 79. He was one of the king's councel- 
ors; very rich, but very covetous and ſordidly ſtingy. 
Peliſſon and I, ſays Menage, had been at variance a lon 
time with Chapelain; but, in a fit of humility, he called 
upon me, and inſiſted, that we ſhould go and offer a recon- 
ciliation to him, for that it was his intention, “ as much as 
<" poſſible, to live in peace with all men,” We went, and 


I proteſt I ſaw the very fame billets in the chimney, which 


Menagiana, I had obſerved there twelve years before. He had 50009 


Baillet, &. 


crowns-in ready caſh by him; and his ſupreme delight was 
to have his ſtrong box opened, and the bags taken out, that 
he might contemplate his treaſure, In this manner were his 
bags about him, when he died: which gave occaſion to a 
certain academician to fay, “there's our friend Chapelain 
c juſt dead, like a miller among his bags.“ He had no oc- 
caſion therefore to accept of cardinal Richelieu's offer. Cha- 
pelain being at the height of his reputation, Richelieu, who 
was fond of being thought a wit as well as a ſtateſman, and 
Was going to publiſh ſomething which he would have paſs 
for a fine thing, could not deviſe a better expedient, than 
prefixing Chapelain's name to it. Chapelain,” ſays he, 
lend me your name on this occaſion, and I'll lend you my 


tom. vi. p. ** purſe on any other. 
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CHAPELLE (CLAUDE Emanuzr LUIIIER) a cele- 
brated French poet, ſo called from the place of his nativity, 
was born in the year 1621, He was the natural fon' © 
Francis Lullier, a man of conſiderable rank and fortune 
who was extremely tender of him, and gave him a liberal 
education. He had the great Gaſſendus for his maſter in 
philoſophy ; but he diſtinguiſhed himſelf chiefly by his fine 
turn for poetry. There was an uncommon eaſe in all he wrote; 
and he was excellent in compoſing with double rhymes. We 
are obliged to him for that ingenious work in verſe and proſe, 
called Voyage de Bachaumont. Many of the moſt ſhining 
parts in Moliere's comedies it is but reaſonable to aſcribe 


to him: for Moliere conſulted him upon all occaſions, and 


paid the higheſt deference to his taſte and judgment. He 
was intimately acquainted with all the wits of his time, 
and with many perſons of quality, who uſed to ſeek his 
company: and we learn from one of his own letters to the 
marquis of Chilly, that he had no ſmall ſhare in the favour 
of the king. He is ſaid to have been a very pleaſant, but 
withal a very voluptuous man, There goes a ä that 

| | Boilcay 
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Boileau met him one day, and as he had a great value for 
Chapelle, ventured to tell him in a very friendly manier, 


that © his inordinate love of the bottle would certainly hure 
« him.” Chapelle ſeemed very ſeriouſly affected; but this 


meeting happening n by a tavern, “come, fays he, 
let us turn in here, and I promiſe to attend with patience 
« to all that you ſhall ſay.” Boileau led the way in hopes 
of converting him, but alaſs! things ended much otherwiſe ; 
for the preacher and the hearer became both ſo intoxicated, 
that they were obliged to be ſent home in ſeparate coaches, 


Chapelle died in the year 1686, and his works were all re- 


printed with additions at Amſterdam in 1708. 


CHAPMAN (GgOoROR) born in the year 1557, was 
a man highly celebrated in his time for his dramatick writings 
and poetry. In the year 1574, he was ſent to one of the 
unjverſities, it is not known which of them, where he at- 
tained a perfect knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues ; 
to the ſtudy of which he chiefly confined himſelf, without 
meddling either with logick or philoſophy. After this he 
went to London, and became acquainted with Shakeſpear, 
Johnſon, Sidney, Spencer, and Daniel. Sir Thomas Wal- 
ſingham was his patron, and after his deceaſe Thomas Wal- 
ſingham, eſq; his ſon. He was alfo reſpected by prince 
Henry and Robert earl of Somerſet ; but the former dying 
immaturely, and the latter being diſgraced for contriving the 


death of Overbury, all hopes of preferment ceaſed there. 


He was encouraged however under the reign of James J. 
and valued by all his old friends; only *tis ſaid, that Ben 
Johnſon became jealous of him, and endeavoured to ſuppreſs 


139 


his riſing fame, as Ben, after the death of Shakeſpear, was : 


without a rival. Beſides dramatick pieces, Chapman was the 


author of many other works, He tranſlated Homer's Iliad 
and dedicated it to prince Henry : it 1s yet looked upon with 
ſome reſpe&t. He tranſlated his Odyſſey, which was pub- 
liſhed in 1614, and dedicated it to the ear] of Somerſet. He 


was thought to have the ſpirit of a poet in him, and was in- 


deed no mean genius: Pope ſomewhere calls him an enthu- 
ſiaſt in poetry. He attempted alſo ſome part of Heſiod, and 
began 2 tranſlation of Muſzus's De amoribus Herus & Le- 


andri, He died in the year 1034, aged 77, and was buried 


in the yard on the ſouth fide of the church of St. Giles th 


the fields: after which a monument was erected over his © 


grave, at the expence and under the diretion of the cele- 


rated architect and his beloved friend Inigo Jones, whereon 


is 
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is engraven, Georgius Chapmannus, poeta Homericus, philo- 
ſophus verus (etſi chriſtianus poeta) pluſquam celebris, &c. 
He was a man of a reverend aſpect, and graceful manner, 
religious and temperate ; qualities, ſays Wood, which ſel- 
dom meet in a poet: and he was ſo highly eſteemed by the 
clergy, that ſome of them have faid, that “ as Muſzus, 
« who wrote the lives of Hero and Leander, had two excel- 
& lent ſcholars Thamarys and Hercules, ſo had he in England 
< in the latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign, two excel- 
<« celleyt imitators in the ſame argument and ſubject, name- 
Wood, c. ly, Chriſtopher Marlow and George Chapman.” He 
wrote ſeventeen dramatick pieces; and among them a maſque, 
called The temple. This was compoſed by him, at the re- 
queſt of the gentlemen of the Middle Temple and Lincoln's 
inn, on the occaſion of the marriage of princeſs Elizabeth, 
only daughter of king James I. and Frederick V. count pala- 
tine of the Rhine, afterwards king of Bohemia: and it was 
performed before the king at Whitehall on February the 
I5th 1613-14, at the celebration of their nuptials, with 3 
_ deſcription of their whole ſhew, as they marched from the 
maſter of the rolls's houſe to the court, with all their noble 
conſorts and attendants, invented, faſhioned, and exhibited 
by the author's friend Inigo Jones, N oo | 


CHAPPEL (WILLIAM) a very learned and pious di- 

vine, biſhop of Cork, Cloyne, and Roſs in the kingdom of 

Ireland, was deſcended, as he himſelf tells us, from parents 

that were but in narrow circumſtances, and born at Lexing- 

ton in Nottinghamſhire upon the 10th of December 1582. 

Vita Guli- He was ſent to a grammar ſchool at Mansfield in the ſame 
_ elmi Chap- county; and from thence, at the age of ſeventeen, removed 
— . to Chriſt's college in Cambridge; of which, after having 
enen taken his bachelor and maſter of arts degrees, he was elect- 

ed fellow in the year 1607. He became as eminent a tutor, 

Fuller's AS any in the univerſity; and was alſo remarkable for his 
Worthies, in abilities as a diſputant, in regard to which there is an anec- 
-x — dote or two preſerved, that are well worth relating. In the 
— * ſpring of the year 1624, king James viſited the univerſity of 
Cambridge, lodged in Trinity-college, and was entertained 

with a philoſophical act, and other academical performances. 

Fuller's At theſe exerciſes dr. Roberts of 'Frinity-college was reſpon- 
Hiſt. dent at St. Mary's ; where mr. Chappel as opponent puſhed 
Cambridge, him ſo hard, that finding himſelf unable to keep up the dif- 
7. 64. pute, he fainted. Upon this king James, who valued him- 
ſelf much upon his {kill in ſuch matters, undertook to main- 


By 
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tain the queſtion; but with no better fortune than the doctor; 
for Chappel was ſo much his ſuperior at theſe logical weapons, 
that his majeſty «© openly profeſſed his Joy to find a man 
« of great talents fo good a ſubject.” any years -after 
this, {ir William St. Leger riding to Cork with the popiſh 
titular dean of that city, it fell out, that mr. Chappel, then 
dean of Caſhel, and provoſt of Dublin, accidentally over- 
took them; upon which fir William, who was then preſi- 
dent of Munſter, propoſed, that the two dezns ſhould dit- 
pute, which, though mr. Chappel was not forward to accept, 
yet he did not any ways decline. But the popiſh dean, with 
great dexterity and addreſs, extricated him from this diffi- g, lace's 
culty, ſaying, excuſe me, fir; I don't care to diſpute with Reduction 
& one, who is wont to kill his man.” pP Ireland, 

But to return. It is probable, that he would have ſpent ** 54. 

his days in college, if he had not received an unexpected | 
offer from dr. Laud, then biſhop of London, of the deanery 
of Caſhel in Ireland; which preferment, though, as himſelf 
tells us, he was very much diſturbed at Cambridge by the 
calumnies of ſome who envied his reputation, he was yet vit Gui. 
very unwilling to accept. For being a man of a quite eaſy elmi Chap- 
temper, he had no inclination to ſtir, nor was at all ambiti- pel. 
ous of dignities: but he determined at length to accept the 
offer, went over to Ireland accordingly, and was inſtalled 
dean of Caſhel, Auguſt 20, 1633. Soon after he was made Ibis. 
provoſt of Trinity-college in Dublin by Laud, then archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and chancellor of the univerſity of 
Dublin; who, 3 giving a new form to the uni- 
verſity, looked upon Chappel as the propereſt perſon to 


ſettle the eſtabliſhment that was propoſed. Chappel took strafford's 


vaſt pains to decline this charge, the burden of which he Letters, vol. 
thought too heavy for his ſhoulders ; and for this purpoſe ** P 399! 
returned to England in May 1634, but in vain. Upon this 

he went down to Cambridge, and reſigned his fellowſhip; 


which to him, as himſelf ſays, was the ſweeteit of earthly 


preferments. He alſo viſited his native country; and taking Vita Guli- 
his laſt leave of his ancient and pious mother, he returned elmi Chap. 
to Ireland in Auguſt. He was elected provoſt of Trinity-*** 
college, and had the care of it immediately committed to 

him; though he was not {worn into it till June 5, 1637, 

on account of the new ſtatutes not being ſooner ſettled and 

received. The exerciſes of the univerſity were never more Sir James 
ſtrictly looked to, nor the diſcipline better obſerved than in OD 2 
his time; only the lecture for teaching Iriſh was after his . 85 566. 
admiſſion, wholly waved. Vet, that he might mix ſomething gorlace, Ibis. 
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of the pleaſant with the profitable, and that young minds might 
mu ec oppreſſed with too much ſeverity, he inſtituted, as ſir James 
F. 5% Ware tells us, among the juniors a Roman common wealth, 
which continued during the Chriſtmas vacation, and in which 
they had their dictators, conſuls, cenſors, and other officers 
of ſtate in great fplendor. And this ſingle circumſtance may 
ſerve to give us a true idea of the man, who was remark- 
able for uniting in his diſpoſition two very different qualities, 
ſweetneſs of temper, and ſeverity of manners. 
In 1638, his patrons, the earl of Strafford and the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, preferred him to the bifhopricks of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Roſs; and he was conſecrated at St. Patrick's 
in Dublin upon the 11th of November in that year, though 
Lloyd's me-he had done all he could to avoid this honour. By the 
el the King's command, he continued in his provoſtſhip for ſome 
— time, but at laſt reſigned it July 20, 1640; before which 
607. time he had endeavoured to obtain a ſmall biſhoprick in 
England, that he might return to his native country, as he 
Vita Guli- tells us, and die in peace. But his endeavours were fruit- 
emi Chap- Jeſs; and he was left in Ireland to feel all the fury of the 
* ſtorm, which he had long foreſeen. He was attacked in the 
houſe of commons with great bitterneſs by the puritan party, 
and obliged to come to Dublin from Cork, and to put in 
ſureties for his appearance. In the month of June 1641, 
articles of impeachment were exhibited againſt him to the 
| houſe of peers, conſiſting of fourteen, though the ſubſtance 
of them was reduced to two; the firſt perjury, on a fup- 
| poſed breach of his oath as provoſt, the ſecond malice to- 
wards the Iriſh, founded on diſcontinuing the Iriſh lecture, 
during the time of his being provoſt, The proſecution was 
urged with great violence, and for no other reaſon, but be- 
_ cauſe he had enforced uniformity and ſtrict church diſcipline 
: in the college, in oppoſition to the fanaticiſm of thoſe times. 
= James This divine's fate was ſomewhat peculiar ; for, though the 
are, &c. , . | 
Ibis, + moſt conſtant and even man alive, yet he was abuſed at Cam- 
Lloyd, cc. bridge for being a puritan, and in Ireland for being a papiſt. 
Ibid, While he laboured under theſe great troubles, he was ex- 
1 | poſed to ſtill greater, by the breaking out of the rebellion in 
1 the latter end of that year. He was under a kind of con- 
| finement at Dublin, on account of the impeachment which 
vas ſtill depending; but at length obtained leave to embark 
for England, for the ſake of returning from thence to Cork, 
which from Dublin, as things ſtood, he could not ſafely do. 
He embarked on December the 26th 1641, and the 7 
| - ay 


Mir 


day landed at Milford Haven, after a double eſcape, as him- 


{elf phraſes it, from the Iriſh wolves and the Iriſh fea. He vit Guli- 
went from Milford Haven to Pembroke, and from thence to eim: Chap- 


Tenby, where information was made of him to the mayor, bel, 
who committed him to goal upon the 25th of January. 
After lying there ſeven weeks, he was ſet at liberty by the 
intere!t of fir Hugh Owen, a member of parliament, upon 
giving bond in a thouſand pounds for his appearance; and 
on the 16th of March ſet out for Briſtol, Here he learnt, 


that the ſhip bound from Cork to England, wherein were a 


great part of his effects, was loſt near Minehead ; and there 
jn, among other things, periſhed his choice collection of 
books. After ſuch a ſeries of misfortunes, and the civil con- 
fuſions increaſing, he withdrew to his native ſoil, where he 
ſpent the remainder of his life in ſtudy and retirement; and 
died at Derby, where he had ſome time reſided, upon Whit- - 
ſunday 1649. We know but little of his family, only we 
learn from the inſcription upon his monument, that “ he 
“had a younger brother, while he liyed, named John Chap- 
“ pel, who was alſo a yery eminent divine, and born for the 
6 pulpit : but that he went to heaven before him, and his 


be remains are buried in the church of Mansfield-Woodhouſe.” 


This monument was erected to his memory ſome years after 
his deceaſe, in the church of Bilſtrop in Nottinghamblre; 
where he was buried by the pious care of dr, Richard Sterne, 
archbiſhop of York. "IRE % 
He publiſhed the year before his death Methodus con- 
cionandi, that is, The method of preaching, which for 
its uſefulneſs was alſo tranſlated into Engliſh. His Uſe 
of holy ſcripture, was printed afterwards in the year 1653, 
He left behind him alſo his own life, written by him- 
ſelf in Latin, which has been twice printed; firſt from a. 
manuſcript in the hands of ſir Philip Sydenham, bart. by 


the celebrated mr. Hearne, and a ſecond time by the reve- ſohannis Be- 
rend mr. Peck from a manuſcript ſtil] preſerved in N landi Anti- 


hall Cambridge; for the author left two copies of it. 


* by one, who ſuffered by the troubles in Ireland; and fome . , . 
“ lines in this piece give great grounds to conjecture, that 
* biſhop Chappel was the author. March 3, 1734.” Thus 
we ſee, this prelate, as well as many other great and ood 
perſons, comes in for part of the credit o that exce lent 


7. 2 Col- 
g : = 2 * 1 . c 5 
Peck adds, by way of note upon his edition, the following T 3 


extract of a letter from mr. Beaupre Bell. Tis certain Degderata 
* THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN was written Corioſe, vol. 
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book ; yet there is no explicit evidence of his having been 
the author of it. It appears indeed to have been written 
before the death of Charles I. although it was not publiſh- 
ed till 1657, and the manner of it is agreeable enough to 
this prelate's plain and eaſy way of writing ; but then there 
can be no reaſon given, why his name ſhould be ſuppreſſed 
in the title page, when a poſthumous work of his was actu- 
ally publiſhed with it but a few years before. 


CHARLETON (WarrER) a learned phyſician, was 

r ſon of the reverend Walter Charleton rector of Shepton 
col. 1112. Mallet in Somerſetſhire. He was born at Shepton Mallet 
ebruary 2, 1619. He was inſtructed in grammar learning 
Fit. & by his father, and in Lent term 1635, was entered at Mag- 
Oxon. 1, ii. dalen hall, Oxford, under dr. Wilkins, afterwards biſhop of 
p. 337- Oxford. He very early applied himſelf to medicine, and 
had the degree of doctor of that faculty, conferred on him, 

in February 1642. Soon after, he was made one of the 


phyſicians in ordinary to king Charles I. Upon the decline 


of that prince's affairs, he removed to London, was admit- 


ted into the college of phyſicians, and came into conſiderable 
practice. In the ſpace of ten years before the reſtoration, he 
wrote and publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes on various ſubjects : 
the titles of which may be ſeen in the Biographia Britannica. 
Athen. Wood tells us, that he became phyſician in ordinary to king 
3 vel. Charles II. while in exile, and retained that honour after 
con 1 the king's return. Upon the founding of the royal ſociety, 
he was one of its firſt members. In 1689 he was choſen 
preſident of the college of phyſitians. Soon after, the nar- 


Hift. of Eu- rowneſs of his circumſtances obliged him to retire to the 


a * iſland of Jerſey. He died in the latter end of the year 1707, 


Biogr, Brit, and in the eighty eighth year of his age. 
CHARPENTIER (Francis) dean of the French 


academy, was born at Paris in February 1620. His early 
diſcovery of fine parts and great acuteneſs made his friends 


deſign him for the bar: but notwithſtanding his qualifications 


for this profeſſion, his taſte and humour carried him ano- 
ther way. He preferred the repoſe and ſtillneſs of the cloſet 
to a noiſy and tumultuous life; and was infinitely more de- 
lighted with the ſtudy of languages and antiquity, than with 
the ſtudy of the law. He was made a member of the French 
academy in the year 1651, and had the advantage of the beſt 
converſation for his improvement. When monſieur Colbert 

ecame miniſter of ſtate, he projected the ſetting up a F * 

| | a 
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Eaſt India company; and to recommend the deſign more ef- 
fectually, he thought it proper, that a diſcourſe ſhould be 
publiſhed upon this ſubject. Accordingly he ordered Char- 
pentier to draw one up, and was fo pleaſed with his perfor- 
mance, that he kept him in his family, with a deſign to place 
him in another academy which was then founding, and which 
was afterwards known by the name of Inſcriptions and Me- 
dals. The learned languages, in which Charpentier was a 
conſiderable maſter, his great knowledge of antiquity, and 
his exact and critical judgment, made him very ſerviceable in 
carrying on the buſineſs of this new academy; and it is agreed 
on all hands, that no perſon of that learned Wr contri- 
buted more than himſelf towards that noble ſeries of medals, 


165 


which were ſtruck with the moſt conſiderable events, that penſſon, 
happened in the reign of Lewis XIV. : Hiſt, de 
Charpentier publiſhed ſeveral works, which were well re-TAcadem, 


ceived. His firſt performance was The life of Socrates, prin- 
ted in the year 1650, to which he added a French verſion of 
Xenophon's Memorabilia: and eight years after, he publiſh- 
ed another French verſion from the ſame author, namely, 
of his Cyropedia. In the year 1664, he publiſhed A diſ- 
courſe of a faithful ſubject concerning the eſtabliſhment of a 
French Eaſt India company, addreſſed to all Frenchmen ; 
and in 1665, An account of this new eſtabliſhment, which 
he dedicated to the king. The ſhare he had in a famous diſ- 
pute, whether it was proper to have publick monumental in- 
ſeriptions in Latin or French, put him upon publiſhing a 
tract in the year 1676, entitled, A defence of the propriety 
of the French language for the inſcription of a triumphal 
arc: and this piece was followed by another upon the ſame 
ſubject in the year 1683, under the title of, The excellency 
of the French language. Of the firft of theſe mr. Bayle 
ſays, that Charpentier * has refuted the objections of his 
* adverſary with great acuteneſs and ſolidity, and eſtabliſhed 
his own opinion upon the firmeſt reaſons, enforced with 
the greateſt eloquence and erudition : and of the aſt, that 
Hit is full of exquiſite erudition, and deſerves to be read 


Nouy, de la 


* with the greateſt attention.” | Rep: 8 
Charpentier died upon the 22d of April 1702, being 82 Lettres de 
years of age. His harangues and diſcourſes, delivered before Tan. 1684. 


the academy, or when he was pitched on to make a ſpeech to 
the king, are extant in the collections of the academy. There 
are likewiſe of his in print ſeveral poems, ſuch as odes, ſon- 
nets, paraphraſes upon the pſalms; and many other works, 
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dinary, and the king, though at that time a proteſtant, fre- 


phyſicks, moral and natura 


1 


| / ũ ù ḱN 
which have not been printed. As to the character of his 
works, it may be ſaid in general, that wit and judgment, 
ſtrength and learning, are every where viſible and ſhining in 
them, There the reader may meet with ſome of the higheſt 
flights of eloquence; and maſterly ſtrokes of compoſition, 
which will convince him, that Charpentier did not copy but 
from the beſt originals. | 


., CHARRON (PETER) was born at Paris itt the year 
1541. Though his parents were in very narrow circum- 
ſtances, yet ſeeing ſomething in their ſon Peter, which ar- 
gued a more than common capacity, they were particularly 


attentive to his education. After making a conſiderable pro- 


ficiency in grammar learning, he applied to logick, meta- 

i philoſophy. , He ſtudied civil 
and common law at the univerſities of Orleans and Bourges, 
and commenced doctor in that faculty, Upon his return to 
Paris, he was admitted an advocate in the court of parlia- 
ment. He always declared the bar to be the beſt and moſt 


improving ſchool in the world, and accordingly he attended 


at all the publick hearings for five or fix years: but foreſee- 
ing that preferment in this way, if ever attained at all, was 


| like to come very ſlow, as he had neither private intereſt, 


nor relations among the ſolicitors and proftors of the court, 
nor meanneſs enough to cringe and flatter, and wriggle 
himſelf into buſineſs, he gave over that employment, and 
cloſely applied to the ſtudy of divinity. : and by his ſuperior 
pulpit eloquence, he ſoon Sante intd high reputation, with 
the greateſt and moſt learned men of his time, inſomuch 
that the biſhops ſeemed to ſtrive which of them ſhould get 
him into his dioceſe; making him an offer of the place of 
heological canon or divinity lecturer in their churches, and 
of ſeveral other dignities and benefices, beſides giving him 
ſeveral noble preſents, He was ſucceſſively theologal of Ba- 
zas, Acqs, Lethoure, Agen, Cahors, and Condom, canon 
and ſchoolmaſter in the church of Bourdeaux, and chanter 
in the church of Condom. Queen Margaret, ducheſs of 
Bulois, was pleated to entertain him for her preacher in or- 


quently did him the honour to be one of His audience. He 


was alfo retainer to the late cardinal d' Armagnac the pope's 


Jegate at Avignon, who had a great value for him, He ne- 
yer took any degree or title in divinity, but ſatisfied himſelf 
with deſerving, and being capable of the Higheſt, and had 
therefore no other title or character, but that of prieſt 7 

| After 


C HARR ON. 
After ſeventeen or eighteen years abſence from Paris, he 
reſolved to go and end his days there, but being a great 


lover of retirement, he obliged himſelf by vow to become a 


Carthuſian. On his arrival at Paris he communicated his 
intention to the prior of the order, but was rejected, not- 


167 


withſtanding his moſt preſſing entreaties. He could not be Bayle. 


received on account of his age, being then about ſeven or 
eight and forty. He was told that that order required all the 
vigour of youth to ſupport its auſterities. He next addreſſed 
himſelf to the Celeſtines at Paris, but with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs, and upon the ſame reaſons; whereupon he was aſſured 
by three learned caſuiſts, that as he was no ways acceſſory 
to the non- performance of his vow, there lay no manner of 
obligation upon him from it, and that he might, with a very 
ſafe and good conſcience, continue in the world as a ſecu- 
lar, without any need of entering into any religious order. 


He preached a courſe of Lent ſermons at Angers in the year Ibid, 


1589. Going afterwards to Bourdeaux, he contracted there 
a very intimate friendſhip with the fieur Michael de Mon- 


taigne, author of the well-known eſſays, from whom he re- Ibia, 


ceived all poſſible teſtimonies of reciprocal affection; for 
among other things Montaigne ordered by his laſt will, that 
inregard he left no iſſue male of his own, M. Charron ſhould, 
after his deceaſe, be entitled to bear the coat of arms plain, 


as they belonged to his noble family. He ſtaid at Bour- - 


deaux from the year 1589, to the year 1593; and in that 
interval compoſed his book, entitled, Les trois verites, the 
Three truths [a], which he publiſhed in 1594. This work 
procured him the acquaintance of M. de Sulpice, biſhop and 
count of Cahors, who ſent for him, and offered him the 
places of his vicar general, and canon theologal in his 
church, which he accepted. He was deputed to the gene- 


ral aſſembly of the clergy in 1595, and was choſen firſt fe- Ibid. 


cretary to the aſſembly. In 1599 he returned to Cahors, Moreri. 


and in that and the following year compoſed eight diſcourſes 
upon the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ; and others upon 
the knowledge and providence of God, the redemption of 
the world, the communion of ſaints, and likewiſe his books 
of wiſdom. Whilſt he was thus employed, the biſhop of 


[A] Theſe three truths are the 
following : I. That there is a God 
and a true religion: II. That of 
all religions the chriſtian is the on- 
ly true one: III. That of all the 
chriſtian communions the Roman 


catholick is the only true church. 
By the firſt he combats the atheiſts : 
by the ſecond the pagans, jews and 
mahometans : and by the third, the 


hereticks and ſckiſmaticks. Bayle. 
Ks * Condom 
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C HARR ON. | 
Condom, to draw him into his dioceſe, preſented him with the 
chapterſhip in his church, and the theologal chair falling 
vacant about the ſame time, made him an offer of that 


too, which Charron accepted, and reſolved to ſettle there. 
In the year 1601 he printed at Bourdeaux his books of wiſ- 


dom, which gave him a great reputation, and made his cha- 
racter generally known. In October r603 he made a jour- 
ney. to Paris, to thank the biſhop of Boulogne, who, in or- 
der to have him near himſelf, had offered him the place of 
theologal canon. This Charron was diſpoſed to accept of, 
but the moiſture and coldnefs of the air at Boulogne, and its 
nearneſs to the ſea, not only made it, he ſaid to a friend, 
a melancholy and unpleaſant place, but very unwholeſome 
and rheumatick and fozgy too; adding, that the ſun was 
his viſible God, as God was his inviſible fun. At Paris he be- 


gan a new edition of his books of wifdom, of which he lived 


to ſee but three or four ſheets wrought off; dying on the 16th 
of November 1603, of an apoplexy. The impreſſion of the 
new edition of his book of wiſdom, with alterations by the 


author, occaſioned by the offence taken at ſome paſſages in 


the former edition, was completed in the year 1604 by the 
care of a friend; but as the Bourdeaux edition contained 
ſome things, that were either ſuppreſſed or ſoftened in the 
ſubſequent one, it was much ſought after by the curious, 
Hence the bookſellers. of feveral cities reprinted the book 
after that edition; and this induced a Paris bookſeller to print 


an edition, to which he ſubjoined all the paſſages of the firſt 


edition, which had been ſtruck out or corrected,” and all 
thoſe which the preſident Jeannin, who was employed by 
the chancellor to examine the book, judged neceſſary to be 
changed. This edition appeared in 1707. There have 


been two tranſlations of it into Engliſh, the laſt and beſt 


was made by George Stanhope, D. D. ſometime fellow of 
King's college in Cambridge, and printed in 1697, As for 
what relates to his temper, manners, converſation, and ac- 


Je 7:74 tions, let it ſuffice to ſay, that he made it his conſtant buſi- 


neſs to render them conformable to the excellent rules and 
maxims, contained at large in his ſecond book of his treatiſe 
of wiſdom. What perſuaſion of church he was of, his 
Three truths abundantly declare. How ſtrict and conſci- 
entious he was may appear from a fingle inſtance, that tho' 
he was poſſeſſed of ſeveral theologal canonries, one after an- 
other, yet he would never be prevailed with to reſign any 
of them in favour of any perſon, nor to name his ſucceſ- 
for, for fear of giving occaſion to the cenſure of having 
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upon private conſiderations put in an unqualified man, but 
he conſtantly gave them up freely into the hands of thoſe 


biſhops who had collated him. His piety appears in his laſt Bale. 


will written all with his own hand in January 1602, in 


which he firſt returns moſt humble thanks to God for all 


the mercies and benefits which by his bounty he had enjoyed 
in his life-time, begs of him moſt earneſtly for his infinite 
and incomprehenſible mercy's ſake and for his merits ſhed 
and multiplied upon us all his members the elect faints, to 
grant him favour, and full pardon for all his offences; to re- 
ceive him for his own child; to aſſiſt and conduct him with 
his holy ſpirit, during his continuance in this world, that he 
might ever remain in a ſound mind and the true love and ſer- 
vice of him his God, and that at the hour of death he would 
receive his ſoul to himſelf, admit him into the ſociety. and 
ſweet repoſe of his well beloved ones, and infpire all his holy 
and elect ſaints with a pious and charitable diſpoſition, to pray 
and make interceſſion for him. | | 

Then proceeding to the legacies, he bequeaths, among 
other things to the church of Condom, provided his corpſe 
be interred there, two hundred livres (Tournois) upon con- 
dition that every year, upon the day of his death, high mals 
ſhall be once ſaid in his behalf, and abſolution once pronoun- 
ced over his grave. He gives moreover to the maintenance 
of poor ſcholars and young girls, two thouſand four hundred 
crowns, the yearly income hereof to be diſtributed for ever, 
the one moiety to three or four ſcholars ; the other to three, 
four, or five young maidens, at the diſcretion of his execu- 
tors, of which he conftituted five: the maſter of St. Andrews 
ſchool, and rector of the jeſuits at Bourdeaux for the time 
being, his heir, and two of his friends; the three laſt to name 
ſome other perſons to ſucceed in this truſt after their deceaſe, 
with this qualification, that they nominate ſuch only, as are 
reputed for their abilities, honeſty, and charity, And that 
any three of theſe in the abſence of the reſt, might manage, 
and diſpoſe things as they ſhould ſee convenient: likewiſe he 
gives and bequeaths to mrs. Leonora Montagne, wife to the 
heur de Camin, king's counſel in the parliament at Bour- 
deaux, half-ſiſter to the late fieur de Montagne, the ſum of 
hve hundred crowns, . And her huſband, monſieur Camin, 
he conſtitutes his ſole heir; he paying the charges, and lega- 
cies contained in his will, amounting in the whole to about 
fifteen thoufand livres Tournois. 


Monſieur Charron was a perſon, ſays dr. Stanhope, that — prefixed 
to Charron 


feared God, led a pious and good life, was charitably diſpoſed, of Wiſdom 
Fe "N a per- m. 
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a perſon of wiſdom and conduct, ſerious and conſiderate; a 
great philoſopher, an eloquent orator, a famous and powerful 
preacher, richly furniſhed and adorned with the moſt excel- 
lent virtues and graces both moral and divine: ſuch as made 
him very remarkable and ſingular; and deſervedly gave him 
the character of a good man and a good chriſtian ; ſuch as 
preſerve a great honour and eſteem for his memory among 
perſons of worth and virtue, and will continge to do fo, as 


Jong as the world ſhall laft. 


_ CHASTEL (Joux) the ſon of a woollen-draper at Pa- 
ris, attempted to kill Henry IV. of France upon the 27th of 
December in the year 1594. This prince, having taken a 


journey to the borders of Artois, was returned to Paris that 


very day. He was in the chamber of his miſtreſs Gabriella 
d' Eſtrèe, who lived then at the Hotel de Bouchage ; and, as 
he was going to embrace Montigni, he was ſtruck in his un- 


der lip with a knife, which broke a tooth in his mouth. John 


Chaſtel, who gave him that blow, and deſigned to cut his 
throat, was then but eighteen or nineteen years old. He had 
no ſooner given it, but he dropped his knife, and hid him- 
ſelf in the crowd. Every body ſtood amazed, being at a loſs 
to know who the villain was; and he was likely to eſcape. 
But ſomebody happened to caſt an eye upon him, and he was 
taken at a venture; the wildneſs of his look, as it is ſaid, be- 
traying him. The king commanded the captain of the 
guards, who had ſeized him, to let him go; ſaying that he 
pardoned him : but hearing, that he was a diſciple of the je- 
fuits, he cried out, © muſt then the jeſuits be convicted 
„ from my own mouth ?” This regicide, being carried to 
the priſon, called For-'Eveche, was there examined by the 
great provoſt or ordinary judge of the king's houſhold, and 
declared the reaſons, that determined him to fo deſperate an at- 
tempt: which he explained more fully the day after, before 
the officers of the parliament. Being queſtioned about the 


fact, he confeſſed himſelf puſhed to it, by being conſcious 


of having led a ſcandalous and wicked life; that he deſpaired 
of forgiveneſs; and that it was impoſſible for him to eſcape 
going to hell, but that he hoped to make his damnation more 
tolerable by attempting a great action. Being aſked, what 


that great action was, he anſwered, the murder of the king; 


not that even this would. abſolve him from damnation, but 
only that it would make his torments more tolerable. Being 


aſked, whence he had this new theology, he anſwered, from 


the ſtudy of philoſophy. He was then aſked, whether he had 


ſtudied 


LESS om tout alto! watt DO CYL — — 


ſtudied philoſophy in the college of the jeſuits, and whether 
he was ever in the meditation chamber, in which are the 

ictures of ſeveral devils, and a great many ſtrange figures; 
and in which the jeſuits introduce the greateſt ſinners, with a 
pretence to reclaim them from their wicked lives, but in rea- 
lity to diſturb their minds, and to frighten them by ſuch ap- 
paritions into a reſolution to commit bold actions? to which 

e anſwered, that he had ſtudied two years and a half under 
father Gueret, and that he had often been in the meditation 
chamber. Being aſked, who it was, that perſuaded him to 
kill the king? his anſwer was, that he had heard in ſeveral 
places, that it was lav/ful to kill the king; and that they, 
who faid it, called him a tyrant: Then they aſked him; 
whether It was not cuſtomary with the jeſuits to talk of kill- 
ing the king ? to which he replied, thathie had heard them ſay, 
that it was lawful to kill the king: that he was without the 
pale of the church; and that no one ought to obey him, or 
acknowledge him for a king, till he had obtained the pope's 
approbation; Being again examined in the grand chamber, 
he made the ſame anſwers, and particularly aſſerted and main- 
tained the following propoſition : viz. that “ it was lawful 
& to kill kings, even the king now reigning, who was no 
% member of the church, becauſe he was not approved by 
£ the pope.” | 

He was ſentenced to death by a decree of the parliament 
December the 29th, 1594, and ſuffered the ſame day by the 
light of lambeaux, The ſentence ſet forth a particular ac- 
count of his ſufferings, and runs in this manner: * the 
© court has condemned, and does condemn, John Cha- 


„ ſtel to make honourable amends before the chief door 


cc of the church of Paris, ſtripped to his ſhirt, holding in his 
© hand a lighted wax taper of two pounds weight, and there 


© to ſay and declare on his knees, that he had wiekedly and 


c treacherouſly attempted to commit this moſt inhuman and 
«© abominable murder, and had wounded the king in the face 
« with a knife; and that, having been taught a falſe and 
% damnable doctrine, he ſaid on his trial, that it was lawful 
<« to kill the king, and that king Henry IV. now -reigning 
& was not a member of the church, till he had obtained the 
„ pope's approbation; of which he the ſaid John Chaſtel re- 
« pents, and for which he begs pardon of God, of the king, 
&« and of the court. This done, he is to be drawn on a 
© fledge to la Place de Greve, (which anſwers to what we 
* call Tyburn,) and there to have the fleſh of his arms and 
e thighs torn off with red hot pincers ; and his right hand, 

| « in 
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cc in which he is to hold the knife, with which he endeavoured 
c to commit the murder, cut off; afterwards his body to be 
drawn and quartered by four horſes, pulling ſeveral ways, 
„ and his members and corpſe to be thrown into the fire, and 
<< burnt to aſhes, and the aſhes thrown up into the air. The 


0 court alſo has declared, and does declare, all his goods and 


„ chattels forfeited to the king. Before this ſentence be exe- 
% cuted upon him, he ſhall alſo be put to the rack, and ſuffer 
c the ordinary and extraordinary torture, to force him to de- 
<« clare his accomplices, and ſome other cirumſtances relating 
< to his trial.” | 7, | 

By the ſame decree all the jeſuits were baniſhed out of 
France, but this not intirely on account of Chaſtel's crime; 
which was only here an occaſion of determining a cauſe againſt 
them, that had been pleaded ſome months before. Peter 
Chaſtel his father and the jeſuit Gueret, under whom Chaſtel 
was then ſtudying philoſophy, were tried the xoth of Janua- 
ry following. The jeſuit was baniſhed for ever, Peter Chaſ- 
tel for nine years out of France, and for ever out of the city 
and ſuburbs of Paris; upon pain of being hanged and ſtran- 
gled without a trial, if they preſumed to return. The jeſuit's 
goods and chattels were forfeited to the king, and Peter Chaſ- 


tel was fined two thouſand crowns. The court alſo ordered 


the houſe, in which Peter Chaſtel lived, to be intirely demo- 

liſhed and laid even with the ground; the ſpot on which it 

ſtood to be applied to the uſe of the publick, and that no 

other houſe {hall ever be built upon it; but that a high pillar 

of free {tone ſhould be ſet up there for a perpetual monument 

of that-moit wicked and abomigable murder attempted on 

the king's perſon, and that on the ſaid pillar be engraved an 

inſcription containing the reaſons, for which the houſe was 

demoliſhed and the pillar erected. This ſentence was execu- 

ted; but the pillar has ſince been taken down, and a ſpring 
cauſed to run there inſtead of it. | 

See Spechts CHAUCER (Georrrey) one of the greateſt, as 

life of Chau- well as moſt antient of the Engliſh poets, lived in the XIVth 


* 


cer prefixed century. It is generally agreed, that he was born in Lon- 
13 don in 1328, the ſecond of king Edward III. He was 
1602, Educated at Cambridge, where he reſided in his eighteenth 


_ — pieces. He removed from Cambridge, to ſtudy at Oxford, 
— and afterwards travelled into France, Holland, and other 
| countries. Upon his return, he entered himſelf in the inner 
Temple. His diſtinguiſhing accompliſhments, both of body 


and 


Gen. Dict. year, when he wrote the Court of love, and ſome other 
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and mind, gained him the friendſhip of many perſons of 
diſtinction, by whom he was drawn to. court, where his 
firſt employment was in quality of the king's page. The Gen, Did. 


king, in the forty-firſt year of his reign, granted him 


for his good ſervices, by the title of Dilectus valettus 
noſter, an annuity of twenty marks, payable out of the 
Exchequer, till he could otherwiſe provide for him. Not 
long after he was made gentleman of the king's privy cham- 
ber; and in the forty-third of his reign, the king granted 
him the further ſum of twenty marks a year, during life. 
Next year he was made ſhield-bearer to the king. yk the 
number of Chaucer's court patrons was John of 
duke of Lancaſter, by whom, and alſo his ducheſs Blanche, 
2 lady diſtinguiſhed for her wit and virtue, he was greatly 
eſteemed. . This lady had in her ſervice one Catherine Rox- 
et, (daughter of fir Payn, or Pagan Roxet, a native of 
Hainault, and Guien king at arms for that country) who 
married fir Hugh Swynford, a knight of Lincoln. This 
centleman dying ſoon after their marriage, his lady returned 
into the duke's family, and was appointed governeſs of his 
children. She had a {fter whoſe name was Philippa, a great 
favourite likewiſe with the duke and ducheſs, and by them 
therefore recommended to Chaucer for a wife. He married 
her about the year 1360, when he was in the flower of his 
age, and as appears from a picture taken of him at that 
time, one of the handſomeſt perſons about the court. In 
the forty-ſixth year of this prince, Chaucer was alſo com- 
miſſioned, in conjunction with other perſons, to treat 
with the republick of Genoa. This negociation, it is con- Biogr. 
jectured, regarded the hiring of ſhips for the king's navy; for 
in thoſe times, though we made frequently great naval arma- 
ments, yet we had but very few ſhips of our own, and this 
defect was ſupplied by hiring them from the free ſtates, ei- 
ther in Germany or Italy. Upon his return, his majefty 
granted him a pitcher of wine daily, in the port of Lon- 
don, to be delivered by the butler of England. Soon after 
he was made comptroller of the cuſtoms of London, for 
wooll, wooll-fells, and hides ; with a proviſo, that he ſhould 
perſonally execute that office, and keep the accounts of it 
with his own hand. About a year after his nomination to 
this office, he obtained from the king a grant of the lands, 
and body of fir Edmund Staplegate, fon of fir Edmund Sta- 
plegate of Kent, in ward. His income at this time amoun- 
ted to one thouſand pounds per annum. In the laſt year of 
king Edward, he was one of the commiſſioners ſent over 
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C:HIA3UCERo 
to expoſtulate with the French, on their violation of the 
truce. Richard II. who ſucceeded to the crown in 1377, 
confirmed the ſame year his grandfather's grant to Chaucer, 
of twenty marks a _ and likewiſe the other grant of a 
pitcher of wine daily. In the fourth year of king Richard 
the IId's reign, he procured a confirmation of the grants 
that had been formerly made to himſelf, and to Philippa his 
wife. Chaucer had adopted many of Wickliffe's tenets, and 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in 1382, in ſupporting John 
Camberton, generally ſtyled John of Northampton, mayor 
of London, who attempted to reform the city, according 
to the advice given by Wickliffe. This was highly reſented | 
by the clergy. Camberton was taken into cuſtody. Our | 
poet, who was appriſed of his danger, made his eſcape out | 
of the kingdom, and ſpent his time in Hainault, France, | 
and Zealand, where he wrote moſt of hjs books, | 

His neceſſities forcing him to return to England, he was 
Uiſcovered, ſeized, and ſent to priſon. But upon diſcover- 0 
ing all he knew of the late tranſactions in this city, he was 0 
diſcharged. This confeſſion brought upon him a heavy load 6 


of calumny. To give vent to his ſorrow at this time, he 0 
wrote his Teſtament of love, in jmitation of Boecius de 6 
conſolatione philoſophiæ. His afflictions received a very 6 
conſiderable addition, by the fall of the duke of Lancaſter's 6 
credit at court. Chaucer now reſolved to quit that buſy WW « 
| ſcene of life, which had involved him in ſo many troubles, « 
and accordingly retired ta Woodſtock, where he employed 7 
part of his time, in reviſing and correcting his writings, 66 
The duke of Lancaſter's return to favour, and his marrying 6 
Catherine Swynford, ſiſter to Chaucer's wife, could not in- 6 
fluence our author to quit his retirement, where he publiſh- WF « 


ed his admirable Treatiſe on the aſtrolabe. The king upon 65 

his return to France, where he eſpouſed Iſabel! the French 
king's daughter, then very young, and was put under the D 
care of the ducheſs of Lancaſter, granted Chaucer an annu- 00 
ity of twenty marks per annum, in lieu of that giyen him 7 
by his grandfather, which poverty had forced him to diſpoſe 
of for his ſubſiſtence, and in the 21ſt year of his reign grant- 
ed him his protection for two years. Upon the death of the 
duke of Lancaſter, he retired to Dunnington caſtle, where 
he ſpent the laſt two years of his life. Upon the acceſſion of 
Henry of Lancaſter, the fon of his brother in law, to the 
throne, having accidentally loft the two laſt grants of an an- 
*nuity, and of the pipe of wine by king Richard, he obtain- 
ed a confirmation of them by an exemplification of his for- 
| | | | | mer 
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mer letters patents. The new king alſo granted him, inthe 
firſt year of his reign, an annuity of forty marks per annum. 
for the term of his life. He died October 25, 1400, and 
was buried at Weſtminſter abbey, in the great ſouth crofs 
iſle. By his wife Philippa he had two ſons, Thomas and 
Lewis, to the latter of whom he addreſſed his Aſtrolabe. 
Thomas was ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, in the reign 
of Henry IV. ambaſſador to France and Burgundy, and paſſed 
thro ſeveral other publick poſts. | | 

Mr. Francis Beaumont in a letter to mr, Specht, dated 
from Leiceſter, the 3oth of June 1597, comparing Chaucer 
with other poets; tells us, that his Canterbury tales con- 
« tain in them almoſt the ſame argument, that is handled 
© in comedies : his ſtile therein for the moſt part is low and 
« open, and like unto theirs ; but herein they differ. The 
comedy writers do all follow and borrow one of another ; 
« as Terence from Plautus and Menander ; Plautus from 
« Menander and Demophilus ; Statius and Cæcilius from 
« Diphilus, Apollodorus, and Philemon; and almoſt all the 
« aft comedians from that, which was called Antiqua co- 
« media . . . . Chaucer's device of his Canterbury pilgrimage 
is merely his own; his drift is to touch all forts of men, and 
* to diſcover all vices of age; which he doth ſo feelingly, 
and with ſo true an aim, as he never fails to hit whatſoever 


© mark he levels at.” He afterwards obſerves, that our poet 


„may rightly be called, the pith and ſinews of eloquence, 
and the very life itſelf of all mirth and pleaſant writing ; 
„ beſides one gift he had above other authors, and that is, 
Aby excellency of his deſcriptions to poſſeſs his readers with 


n a more forcible imagination, of ſeeing that (as it were) 


done before their eyes, which they read; than any other 
5 that ever hath written in any tongue.” 

As Chaucer is the father of Engliſh poetry,” ſays mr. 
Dryden, ** ſo I hold him in the ſame degree of veneration, 
as the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans Virgil: he is 
* a perpetual fountain of good ſenſe, learned in all ſciences, 
and therefore ſpeaks properly on all ſubjects; as he knew 
* what to ſay, ſo he knew alſo when to leave off, a conti- 
** nence, which is practiſed by few writers, and ſcarcely by 
any of the ancients, excepting Virgil and Horace. Chau- 
* cer followed nature every where, but was never ſo bold 
to go beyond her: and there is a great difference of 
being poeta & nimis poeta, if we may believe Catullus; 
as much as betwixt a modeſt behaviour and affectation. 
The verſe of Chaucer, I confeſs, is not harmgnious to 

3 | „us, 
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us, but it is like to eloquence of one whom Tacitus com- 
mends, it was auribus iſtius temporis accommodata: the 
who lived with him, and ſome time after him, thought it 
muſical, and it continues ſo, even in our judgment, if 
compared with the numbers of Lidgate and Gorver, his 
contemporaries: there is the rude. ſweetneſs of a Scotch 
tune in it, which is natural and pleaſing, though not per- 
fect. It is true, I cannot go fo far as he who publiſhed 


the laſt edition of him, for he would make us believe, the 


fault is in our ears, and that there are really ten ſyllables 
in a verſe, where we find but nine: but this opinion is 
not worth confuting ; it is ſo groſs and obvious an error, that 
common ſenſe (which is a rule in every thing but matters 
of faith and revelation) muſt convince the reader, that 
equally of numbers in every verſe, which we call heroick, 
was either not known or not always practiſed in Chaucer's 
age: it were an eaſy matter to produce ſome thouſands of 
his verſes, which are lame for. want of half a foot, and 
ſometimes a whole one, and which no pronunciation can 
make otherwiſe. We can only ſay, that he lived in the 
infancy of our poetry, and that nothing is brought to per- 
fection at the firſt, We muſt be children before we grow 
men. There was Ennius, and in proceſs of time, a Lu- 
cillus and a Lucretius, before Virgil and Horace ; even 
after Chaucer, there was a Spenſer, a Harrington, a Fair- 
fax, before Waller and Denham were in being: and our 
numbers were in their nonage, till theſe laſt appeared.” 

« He muſt (mr. Dryden afterwards adds) have been a 


man of a moſt wonderful comprehenſive nature, becauſe, 
as it has been truly obſerved of him, he has taken into 


the compaſs of his Canterbury tales, the various manners 
and humours, as we now call them, of the whole En- 


© gliſh nation, in his age. Not a ſingle character has 


eſcaped him. All his pilgrims are ſeverally diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, and not only in their inclinations but in 
their phyſiognomies and perſons. Baptiſta Porta could 
not have deſcribed their natures better than by the marks 
which the poet gives them. The matter and manner of 
their tales and of their telling, are ſo ſuited to their diffe- 
rent educations, humours, and callings, that each of them 


would be improper in any other mouth. Even the grave 
and ſerious characters are diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral 


ſorts of gravity : their diſcourſes are ſuch, as belong to 
their age, their calling, and their breeding; ſuch as are be- 


coming of them, and of them only. Some of Eis per- 
1 5 6 ſons 
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t ſons, are vicious and ſome virtuous ; ſome are unlearned, 
” (or as Chaucer calls them) lewd, and ſome. are learned. 
« Even the ribaldry of the low characters is different: the 
« reeve, the miller, and the cook, are ſeveral men, and 
« diſtinguiſhed from each other, as much as the mincing la- 
« dy, prioreſs, and the broad ſpeaking gap-tooth'd wife of 


« Bath. But enough of this: there is ſuch a variety of 


game ſpringing up before me, that I am diſtracted in my 
« choice, and know not which to follow. It is ſufficient 
to ſay, according to the proverb, that here is God's plenty. 
« We hear our forefathers and great grand-dames all before 
(us, as they were in Chaucer's days: their general charac- 
« ters are ſtill remaining in mankind, and even in England 
« though they are called by other names, than thoſe of 
« monks and friars, of channons, and lady abbeſſes, and 
« nuns :. for mankind is ever the ſame, and nothing loft out 
« of nature, though every thing is altered. ...Boccace lived 
« in the ſame age with Chaucer, had the ſame genius, and 
c followed the ſame ſtudies: both writ novels and each of 
them cultivated his mother tongue... In the ſerious part 
« of poetry, the advantage is wholly on Chaucer's ſide, 
for though the Engliſhman has borrowed many tales from 
the Italian, yet it appears, that thoſe of Boccace were not 
« generally of his own making, but taken from authors of 
former ages, and by him only modelled; ſo that what 
« was of invention in either of them, may be judged equal. 
«* But Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the 
« ſtories, which he has borrowed, in his way of telling, 
though proſe allows more liberty of thought, and the 
c expreffion is more eaſy, when unconfined by numbers. 
* Our countryman carries weight, and yet wins the race at 


* diſadvantage.” 


CHAZELLES (Jonx MaTTHEw) a celebrated 
French mathematician and engineer, was born at Lyons 
upon the twenty-fourth of-July, in the year 1657, and edu- 


cated there in the college of jeſuits, from whence he re- 
moved to Paris in the year 1675. He firſt made an acquain- Moreri, &«y 


tance with mr. Du Hamel, - ſecretary to the academy of ſci- 


ences; who, obſerving his genius to lie ſtrongly: towards aſ- 


tronomy, preſented him to mr. Caſſini. Cafhni took him 
with him to-the obſervatory, and employed him under him, 
and Chazelles went to the very bottom of the ſcience. In 


the year 1683, the academy carried on the great work of 
the meridian-to the north and ſouth, begun in 16703 and 
SR Caſſini 
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Caſſini having the ſouthern quarter aſſigned him, took in 5 
ö the aſfiſtance of Chazelles. In the year 1684, the duke of | 
] Mortemar made uſe of Chazelles to teach him tnathema- 
1 ticks, and the year after procured him the preferment of 
þ hydrography- profeſſor for the galleys of Marſeilles, where 
FI he ſet up a ſchool for young pilots, defigned to ferve on 
|: board the galleys. In the year 1686, the galleys made four 
f little campaigns, or rather four courſes purely for exerciſe. 5 
4 Chazelles went on board every time with them; kept his 
lf ſchool upon the ſea, and ſhewed the practice of what he 
— 4 taught. He likewiſe made a great many geometrical and af- l 
= tronomical obſervations, by virtue of which he drew a new 
1 map of the coaſt of Provence. In the years 1687 and 1682, t 
1 he made two other ſea campaigns, in which he drew a | 
LY We many plans of ports, roads, towns, and forts, which , 
4 erved for ſomething more than bare curioſities, and were t 
3 todged with the miniſters of ſtate. At the beginning of the K 
| war, which ended with the peace of Ryſwick, ſome marine t 
1 officers, and Chazelles among the reſt, fancied the galleys C 
| might be ſo contrived as to live upon the ocean, that they h 
Ly might ſerve to tow the men of war, when the wind failed, fo 
1 or proved contrary ; and alſo help to ſecure the coaſt of u 
#1 France upon the ocean. Chazelles was ſent to the weſtern Wl 
* coaſts in July 1689, to examine the practicableneſs of this | 
1 ſcheme ; and in 1690, fifteen galleys, new- built, ſet fail d 
ol from Rochefort, cruiſed as far as Torbay in England, and at 
1 proved ſerviceable at the deſcent upon Tinmouth. Here Wil © 
[' Chazelles performed the functions of an engineer, and ſhew- 
i ed as much courage, as if he had been bred a foldier. The 
4 general officers he ſerved under declared, that when they il * 
al tent him to take a view of any poſt of the enemy, they It 
þ could rely entirely upon his intelligence. The galleys, after CG 
' their expedition, came to the mouth of the Seine into the r. 
[; baſons of Havre de Grace and Honfleur ; but here they could Al 
{il not winter, becauſe it was neceſſary to make theſe baſons of 
! dry ſeveral times, to prevent the ſtagnating and ſtench of Je. 


the water. Chazelles propoſed the carrying them to Ro- I "© 

— han; and though all the pilots were againſt him, objecting WW 

infuperable difficulties, he was entruſted with the undertaking, {an 

and ſucceeded in it. While he was at Rohan, he digeſted ted 

| into order the obſervations, which he had made on the coaſts i um 

0 of the ocean; and here he drew right diſtin& maps, with, 2 JW ©" 

1 : portulan to them, viz. a large deſcription of every haven, 

bl of the depth, the tides, the dangers and advantages diſco- 

iN vered, &c. Theſe maps were inſerted in the Neptune F w_ he 
e S | gel 65 
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coiſe, publiſhed in 1692, in which year Chazelles was en- 
ineer at the deſcent at Oneille. In the year 1693, monſieur 
de Pontchartrain, then ſecretary of ſtate for the marine, and 
afterwards chancellor of France, reſolved: to get the Nep- 
tune Francoiſe carried on to a ſecond volume, which was al- 
ſo to take in the Mediterranean. Chazelles deſired that he 
might have a year's voyage in this ſea, for making aſtrono- 
mical obſervations; and, the requeſt being granted, he paſ- 
ſed by Greece, Egypt, and the other parts of Turkey with 
his quadrant and teleſcope in his hand. When he was in 
Egypt, he meaſured the pyramids; and found, that the four 
des of the biggeſt lay preciſely againſt the four quarters of 
the world. Now as it is highly probable, that this exact po- 
ſition to eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, was deſigned 3000 
years ago by thoſe that raiſed this vaſt ſtructure, it follows, 
that during ſo long an interval, there has been no alteration 
in the ſituation of the heavens; or, which is what we mean, 
that the poles of the earth and the meridians have all along 
continued the ſame. Chazelles likewiſe made a report of 
his voyage in the Levant, and gave the academy all the ſatiſ- 
ed, faction they wanted concerning the poſition of Alexandria: 
of upon which he was made a member of the academy in the 
ern year 1695. | 
his Chazelles died in January 1710. He was a very extraor- 
fail dinary and uſeful man; and, befides his great genius and Fontenelle, 


ind attainments, was alſo remarkable for his moral and religious FAcedemis 
oth endowments. Fig Pr” | des Sciences 
> | de 1710, 


he CHE KE (Jokx) was deſcended of an ancient family 

ny of the iſle of Wight, and was born at Cambridge, June the Biogr. Brit, 

ney lech, 15 14. He was admitted into St. John's college in 

ter Cambridge, at about the age of ſeventeen. He made great 

the IM Proficiency in the learned languages, particularly the Greek. 

uld After taking his degrees in arts, he was choſen Greek lecturer 

ons of the univerſity. King Henry having founded about the 

of MW year 1540, a profeſſorſhip of the Greek tongue, in the uni- 11a 

do- Verſity of Cambridge, with a ſtipend of forty pounds a year, 

ing mr. Cheke was choſen the firſt profeſſor. He was at the 

ng, ſme time univerſity orator. About 154.3 he was incorpora- mid. 

ted ted maſter of arts at Oxford, where he had ſtudied ſome 

ats me. In 1544 he was appointed joint tutor for the Latin 

i 2 MW f0ngue, with fir Anthony Cooke to prince Edward, and one 

en, of the canons in the new founded college at Oxford, now 

o- MW Ebrift church. Upon the diſſolution of that college in 1545, 

an- "© got a penſion in room 1 canonry. Upon the acceſſi- 
2 i 2 on 
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on of Edward VI. to the crown, he obtained an annuity of 
one hundred marks; and a grant of land and manors ; and 
by virtue of the king's mandamus, was elected provoſt of 
King's college. In 1549 he was one of the commiſſioners 
for viſiting the univerſity of Cambridge. He was alſo one of 
the thirty two commiſſioners, appointed to compile a body of 
eccleſiaſlical law, from the old eccleſiaſtical law books. A- 
bout this time he publiſhed his book, entitled the Hurt of 
edition. In 1550 he was made chief gentleman of the 
king's privy chamber, and {till continued to be his tutor. In 
1551 his majeſty conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood. The year following he was made chamberlain of the 
exchequer for life: in 1553 clerk of the council, and ſoon 
after, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and privy counſellor. 
The ſame year, the king granted to him and his heirs male, 
the honour of clerk in Suffolk, with other lands to the 
amount of one hundred pounds a year. Having acted as ſe- 
cretary to lady Jane Grey, and her council, after king Ed- 
ward's deceaſe, he was upon queen Mary's acceſſion com- 
mitted to the Tower. In 1554 he obtained the queen's par- 
don, and was ſet at liberty, after being almoſt {tripped of a 
great part of his ſubſtance. The queen granting him after- 
wards a licence to travel, he went firſt to Baſil, and thence 
into Italy. Leaving Italy, and not chuſing to return into his 
own country, he went and ſettled at Straſburgh in Germany, 
where the Engliſh ſervice was kept up; which he regularly 
attended. Mean while his eſtate in England was confiſcated to 
the queen's uſe, under pretence, that he did not come home at the 
expiration of the term granted by his licence. He was now forced 
to teach Greek at Straſburgh for his ſubſiſtence. In 1556 being 
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inſidiouſſy drawn to Bruſſels, he was by order of king Philip . 
ge in his return, between that place and Antwerp, ſei- l 
zed, and conveyed blindfolded in a waggon to the neareſt n 
harbour, where he was put on board a ſhip, under hatches, 

and brought to the Tower of London. Two of the queen's a 
- Chaplains were ſent to the Tower to endeavour to reconcile h 
him to the church of Rome, but without ſucceſs; dr. Feck- h 
enham, dean of St. Paul's, came afterwards to offer him the Ml h 
alternative of either comply or burn.” Sir John could not h 
withitand this argument. Having made his ſolemn ſubmiſſion kc 
to cardinal Pole, the pope's legate, he was by him abſolved, 0 


and received into the boſom of the Roman catholick church. 
He was afterwards forced to make a publick recantation, be- 
fore the queen, and another long one before the whole court. 


His lands were reſtored to him upon condition of an ex- 0 
FIST, F 5 a change 
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of change with the queen for others. . Grief, remorſe, and 

id ſhame ſhortening his days, he died September 13, 1557, aged 

of forty three. He was author of ſeveral books, the titles of 
rs which may be ſeen by the curious in his life, written at large by 

of MW. Strype. He left three ſons by his wife, whom he married in 1547. 

af He was reckoned one of the beſt and moſt learned men of his 
age, and a diſtinguiſhed reviver of polite literature in England. 

* CHEMNITZ (MaRrTix) an eminent German Luthe- 
In ran divine, was born at Britzen, a town in the marquiſate of 
u- Brandenburg, in the year 1522. His father was nothing bet - Melchior 
he ter than a wooll- comber, ſo that, as we may eaſily imagine, 1 por 
of he had many difficulties to ſtruggle with in the courle of his 
or. education. After having learned the rudiments of literature 

le, in a ſchool near home, he went to Magdeburg, where he 

he made ſome progreſs in arts and languages. Then he removed 

(-. boo Francfort upon the Oder, to cultivate philoſophy under 

4 his relation George Sabinus; and then to Wittemberg, where 

m he ſtudied under Philip Melancthon. Afterwards he became 

ard a ſchool-maſter in Pruſſia; and in the year 1552, was made 

. librarian to the prince. He now devoted himſelf wholly to 

5 the ſtudy of divinity, though he was a conſiderable mathe- 

__ matician, and ſkilled particularly in aſtronomy. After he 

his had continued in the court of Pruſſia three years, he return- 

ny; ed to the univerſity of Wittemberg, and lived in friendſhip 
ily with Melancthon. From thence he removed to-Brunſwick, 
Ito where he ſpent the laſt thirty years of his life; where he died 

the upon the -8th. of April in the year 1586. His works are, 

** Harmonia evangeliorum ; Examen concilij tridentini; A 

ing treatiſe againſt the jeſuits, wherein he explained to the Ger- 

ilip mans the doctrines and policy of thoſe crafty deviſers, &c. 

ſei- His Examination of the council of Trent has always been 
reſt reckoned a very, maſterly performance. | 

nes, Chemnitz was a man of great parts, learning, judgment, 
ens and modeſty: and was very much eſteemed Þy the princes of 
cile his own communion, who often made uſe of him in the pub- 


ck- lick affairs of the church. This is what Thuanus ſays of 
the him, in his hiſtory of the year 1586: and proteſtant writers 
not have not ſcrupled to rank him next to even Luther himſelf, 
ion for the ſervices he did in promoting the reformation, and ex- 
ved, MW poſing the errors, as well as knaveries, of the church of 
rh, W Rome, Hen | | ed | 


rt. CHE VREAU (UrBan) was born at Loudun, , 
ex- of Poitou in France, upon the 12th of May in the year 1613. Moreri, &e, 
ange | N 3 oe OOF! 
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His inclination lay ſtrongly for the ſtudy of the Belles lettres, 
in which he made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, that he obtained 
a diſtinguiſhed rank among the learned. His application to 
letters however did not unqualify him for buſineſs; for he was 
a man of great addreſs, and knowledge of the world, and on 
that account advanced to be ſecretary to Chriſtina, queen of 
Sweden. The king of Denmark engaged him alſo at his 
court. Several German princes entertained him, and among 
the reſt the elector palatine Charles Lewis, father to the du- 
cheſs of Orleans. He continued for ſome time at this court, 
fat at the council board, and helped to bring over the princeſs 
juſt mentioned to the Romiſſi communion. At his return to 
Pain; he was made preceptor and afterwards ſecretary to the 
duke of Maine. Then he retired to Loudun, where he had 
built an elegant habitation for the repoſe of his old age; and, 
after ſpending there the laſt twenty years of his lite in ſtudy 
and retirement, he died upon the 15th of February 1701, 
almoſt eighty eight years of age. | 
He left a very noble library behind him, and was himſelf 
the author of ſome works. The firſt work publiſhed by him 
is a little book, intitled, Le tableau de la fortune; in which 
he relates all the conſiderable revolutions, that have happen- 
ed in the world. Many years after he wrote A hiſtory of 
the world, which has been printed ſeveral times, and tranſla- 
ted into ſeveral languages. This, though reckoned his beſt 
Work, is not without its faults. The tile is harſh and un- 
poliſhed for the moſt part ; and, he often miſtakes in regard 
to matters of fact. It may be neceſſary to mention however, 
that the celebrated Vertot furniſhed a new corrected edition 
of this hiſtory, which was printed at Amſterdam after Chev- 
reau's death. In the year 1697, were printed at the Hague 
two volumes of his Ocuvres melées, or Miſcellaneous works, 
cConſiſting chiefly of letters in verſe and proſe. | He alſo wrote 
notes upon Petronius and Malherbe, and was reckoned a ve. 
* tolerable critick in his days. Laſtly, there was publiſhed 
Jugemens in the year 1700, a collection of his, called The Chevrzana. 
des Sgavans It is generally ſaid of him, that he was rather a good com- 
c. tom. ii. piler, than a ſtrong or a fine thinker, 


p · 460 
. CHEYNELL (FAN CTs) fon of John Cheynell «pr 
ſician, was born at Oxford about the middle of the year 160; 
and, after he had been educated in grammar learning, became 
| 2 member of the univerſity there, in the beginning of the 
Woog's FEAT 1623. When he had taken a bachelor of arts degree, he 
2 was, by the intereſt of his mother, then the widow of dr. — 
Oxon. | 5 mo 
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biſhop of Saliſbury, elected probationer fellow of Merton 
college in the year 1629. Then he went into orders, and offi- 
ciated in Oxford for ſome time ; but when the face of things 
began to alter in the year 1040, he took the parliamentarian 
fide, and became an enemy to biſhops and eccleſiaſtical cere- 
monies. He embraced the covenant, was made- one of the 
aſſembly of divines in the year 1643, and was frequently ap- 
pointed to preach before the members of parliament. He was one 
of thoſe, who were ſent to convert the univerſity of Oxford in 
the year 1646, was made a viſitor by the parliament in 1647, 
and the year after took poſſeſſion of the Margaret profeſſorſhip 
of that univerſity, and of the preſidentſhip of St. John's col- 
lege. But being found an improper man for thoſe places, he 
was forced to retire to the rich rectory of Petworth in Suſſex, 
to which he had been preſented about the year 1643; where 
he continued an uſeful member of the covenanting party, 
till the time of the reſtoration, and then he was turned out of 

that parſonage. : | Tl, 
Dr. Cheynell, for he had taker his doctor's degree, was 
a man of conſiderable parts and learning, and publiſhed a 
great many ſermons one other works ; but now he is chiefly 
memorable for the connections he had with the famous mr. 
Chillingworth. There was ſomething ſo very ſingular in his 
q behaviour to that great man, that we think it may be uſeful 
. as well as entertaining to give a ſhort account of it. In the 


veſt FR 1643, when archbifhop Laud was a priſoner in the 
” ower, —— was printed by authority a book af dr. Chey- 
Fe nell's, intitled, The riſe, growth, and danger of ſocinian- 
ar, im, This came out about half a dozen years after mr. 
3 Chillingworth's excellent work, called, The religion of pro- 
1 teſtants, &c. and was written, as we are told, in the title 
page, with a view of detecting a moſt horrid plot, formed 


” by the archbiſhop and his adherents againſt the pure pro- 
teſtant religion, In this book the archbiſhop, mr. Hales of 


ay Eton, mr. Chillingworth, and other eminent divines of thoſe 
_ times, were ſtrongly charged with ſocinianiſm. The year 
after, viz. in 1644, when mr. Chillingworth was dead, there 


17 came out another piece of dr. Cheynell's, with this ſtrange 
title, Chillingworthi noviſſima: or, The ſickneſs, hereſy, 

S: death, and burial of William Chillingworth. This was al- 

g ſo printed by authority; and is, as the writer. of mr. Chil- 

G lingworth's life truly obſerves, a moſt ludicrous as well 

- Jas melancholy inſtance of fanaticiſm, or religious mad- 

= * neſs.” To this is prefixed a dedication to dr. Bayly, dr. Des Maize- 
Prideaux, dr. Fell, &c. of the univerſity of Oxford, who wx life, 

N 4 had worth,p.z1 5. 
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Duck. cheſter ſchool, he afterwards became fellow of New college 


134, CHIC ACEL” 
had given their imprimatur to mr. Chillingworth's book; in 
which thoſe divines are abuſed not a little, for giving fo 
much countenance to the uſe of reaſon ift religious matters, 
as they had given by their approbation of mr. Chillingworth's 
book. After the dedication follows , the relation itſelf: in 
which dr. Cheynell gives an account, how he came acquain- 
ted with this man of reaſon, as he calls mr. Chillingworth; 
what care he took of him ; and how, as his illneſs increaſed; 
ce they remembered him in their prayers, and e 
ce that God would be pleaſed to beſtow ſaving graces as well 
«as excellent gifts upon him, that he would give him new 
„light and new eyes, that he might ſee, and acknowledge, 
ce and recant his error, that he might deny his carnal reaſon, 


Des Maize © and ſubmit to faith :” in all which he is ſuppoſed to have 


aux's life of related nothing, but what was very true, 'For he is allowed 


| Chiliing- to have been as fincere, as honeſt, and as charitable, as his 


worth, p· 


321343. teliglon would ſuffer him to be; and, in the caſe of mr. 


Chillingworth, while he thought it his duty to conſign his 
ſoul to the devil, was led by his humanity to take care of his 
body, Mr. Chillingworth at length died: and dr. Cheynell, 
though he refuſed, as he tells us, to bury his body, yet con- 
ceived it very fitting to bury his book. For this purpoſe he 
met mr. Chillingworth's friends at the grave, with his book 
in his hand; and, after a ſhort preamble to the people, in 
which he aſſured them, how“ happy it would be for the 
& kingdom, if this book and all its fl6ws could be ſo buri- 
ed, that they might never riſe more, unleſs it were for a 
& confutation, Get thee gone, {ſays he,) thou curſed book, 
* which has ſeduced fo many precious ſouls: get thee 
gone, thou corrupt rotten book, earth to earth, and duſt 
eto duſt: get thee gone into the place of rottenneſs, that thou 
Ibid, p. 363.“ mayeſt rot with thy author, and ſee corruption,” 

Dr. Cheynell's death happened in September 1665, at an 
obſcure village called Preſton in Suſſex, where he had pur- 
chaſed an eſtate, to which he retired upon his being turned 
out of the living of Petworth ; and after what has been re- 
lated, the reader will not perhaps think, what Anthony 
Wood fays, incredible, that he died © in a condition, little 
ce better than diſtrafted;” He was married, and left behind 

AthenOxcn, him ſeveral ſons. Nn A te deer, 


CHICHL.EY or CHICHELY (HENRY) archbiſhop 
Vt 3. of Canterbury, was born at Higham Ferrers in Northampton- 


Ch::hele Js 112 5 5 p : 
der Altnur ſhire. After being inſtructed in grammar learning at Win- 


in 


ſummons, appeared before him at St. 


Re 
in Oxford, (where he took the degree of doctor of laws) 
and chaplain to Robert Medford, biſhop of Saliſpury, who 
about the year 1402, made him archdeacon of Saliſbury. 
This preferment he exchanged two years after, for the chan- 
cellorſhip of that dioceſe. King Henry IV. ſent him to 
congratulate — XII. on his advancement to the papacy, 
who conferred on Chichely the biſhoprick of St. David's, 


which fell vacant during his abſence from England, in 1407. 


In 1409 biſhop Chichely was deputed by the ſynod of Lon- 
don, with two other, to the general council held at Piſa, for 
healing the ſchiſm of the church. In 1414, upon the death 
of Thomas Arundel, he was tranſlated to the ſee of Canter- 
bury. A ſubſidy being demanded this year of the parliament, 
the commons addreſſed the king to ſeize the revenues of the 
clergy, and apply them to the publick ſervice. Our archbi- 
ſhop adviſed the clergy, in order to ward oft this blow, to 
make a voluntary offer of a large ſubſidy, and to engage the 
king, to aſſert his title to the crown of France, that being 
embroiled in a foreign war, his attention might be diverted 
from domeſtick affairs, which expedient ſucceeded. In 1416 
Chichely gave a ſingular proof of his juſtice and ſteddineſs. 
Lord Strange with his lady and ſervants coming to St. Dun- 
ftan's church to veſpers, and meeting fir John Truſſel there, 
who had long been at variance with lord Strange, the ſervants 
of the latter drew their ſwords in the church, wounded fir 
John, and his ſon, and ſome others, and killed one who had 
interpoſed. The archbiſhop being informed of the affair, 
interdicted the church, as being polluted with blood, and pub- 
lickly excommunicated the authors and accomplices of the 
crime. And lord Strange and his _—_ having, purſuant to a 

| aul's, and implored the 
church's pardon, he impoſed on them this penance, that 
their ſervants who were the immediate offenders, ſhould in 


their ſhirts and drawers only, and he and his wife with tapers 


in their hands, walk from St. Paul's to St, Dunſtan's ; with 
which they complied, and when the archbiſhop purihed St. 


Dunſtan's church, lady Strange filled the veſſels with water, 


and both ſhe and her lord were commanded to offer a pyx 
and an altar-cloth. In 1421 he called a ſixth ſynod at Lon- 
don, in which a tenth was granted for the ſervice of the 
king, upon condition that the king's purveyors ſhould not. 


meddle with the goods of the clergy ; that the clergy ſhould 
not be committed to priſon, but for manifeſt theft or murder; 
that for all other crimes, they ſhould only find ſureties for 


their appearance at their trial, but ſhould not be impriſoned z 
' an 


CHICHLEY. 


and that it ſhould be felony to caſtrate a prieſt. About the 
year 1424 he founded in his native town of Higham Ferrers, 
in honour of the virgin Mary, St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and king Edward the Confeſſor, a college for eight fellows; 
four clerks, fix choriſters, and over all a maſter, to pray for 
the ſouls of the deceaſed. He alſo. erected 2 ſpacious hoſpi- 
tal, for the poor of that place, The ample revenues, where- 
with he endowed both thoſe foundations, were afterwards 
augmented by the legacies of his two brothers, aldermen of 
London. About this time, he oppoſed, with great warmth, 
the encroachments of the ſee of Rome. In a fynod, which 
fat in 1429, the biſhop procured a tenth, and an half to be 
granted to the king. The liberal conceſſions of the ſynod 
were at this time recompenſed, with an act of parliament, 
granting to the clergy the privilege enjoyed by the members 
of parliament, of being exempted, they and their ſervants, 
from atreſts during the fitting of the fynod, In 1437, the 
archbiſhop ordered building a large and ſtately edifice, of a 
ſquare form, in the north part of the ſuburbs of Oxford, 
which he deſigned for a college. But when the work was 
almoſt finiſhed, whether it was that he found fault with the 
ſtructure, or did not like the ſituation of it, he changed his 
mind, and gave it to the monks of Bernard, for the recep- 
tion of novices out of all the convents of that order, to ſtu- 
Ay the arts and divinity, However he choſe another place 
for building a college, very commodious for the ſtudents, in 
the middle of the town near St. Mary's church; and pulling 
down the houſes which ſtood there, he laid out a ſquare 
court. The walls of this new building were finiſhed about 
the latter end of the year 1439, and the workmen had begun 
to lay the roof. The archbiſhop had purchaſed lands and 
manors for the perpetual maintenance thereof, and the king 
upon the archbiſhop's application, by his letters patent under 
the great ſeal, erected this building into a college, and gran- 
ted it very large privileges. He alſo gave the founder a 
to place in it a warden and fellows, and to make laws and 
Katutes for the government of the ſociety. The archbiſhop 
went to Oxford next year, and conſecrated the chapel of his. 
college, and made Richard Andrew, doctor of laws, and 
chancellor of Canterbury, warden of it. He alſo appointed 
twenty fellows, being all men ſelected of the whole uniyer- 
tity, to whom be gave power to elect into their ſociety, twen- 
ty more: of which number he ordered, that twenty four 
ould ftudy divinity, and the liberal ſczences, and the other 
ſixteen, the civil and canon law. He alſo gave orders to 5 
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the members of his foundation, to pray for the ſouls of the 
king Henry V. of Thomas duke of Clarence, and of the no- 


bility and common ſoldiers that had been killed in the French 


war. For which cauſe he ordered his college to be called, 
The college of all fouls departed in the faith. He added al- 
ſo two chaplains, ſeveral choriſters and ſervants. There had 


been begun ſome time before, chiefly by the bounty of the 


duke of Gloceſter, a large and magnificent ſtructure; the 
upper part of which was deſigned for a library, and the lower 
for the publick divinity ſchools. To this work the archbi- 
ſhop gave a great ſum of money himſelf, and ſollicited bene- 


factions from the biſhops and peers, who attended the par- p 


liament at Weſtminſter, to contribute towards it. He alſo 
gave two hundred marks to the publick cheſt of the univerſt- 
ty, which he ordered to be kept by three maſters of arts, two 
regents, and one non-regent, who were to be choſen yearly, 
and were bound by an oath to the faithful diſcharge of that 
truſt : out of which money, the univerſity might borrow for 
the publick uſe five pounds, every particular college five marks, 
a maſter of arts forty ſhillings, a licentiate or bachelor two 
marks, and an undergraduate one, with the condition that 
every one ſhould depoſit a ſufficient pawn, which, if the 
money were not repaid within a month, was to be forfeited. 
Beſides which benefactions, it appeared by his private ac- 


counts, that he had allowed yearly ſtipends to ſeveral poor 
ſtudents. He gave a conſiderable ſum to beautify and adorn 


the cathedral of Canterbury, and build a ſteeple, and a libra- 
ry, which he furniſhed with many valuable books in all kinds 


of learning: which are all reckoned up in a publick inſtru- Ibid. 


ment made by the prior and monks of Canterbury, and de- 


| ſcribed among the publick acts of that church; in which they 


promiſe on their parts, that his body ſhould be laid in the 
tomb that he had cauſed to be built on the north fide of the 
chancel, and that no one beſide ſhould be ever buried in that 
place. He alſo contributed to the building of Croydon church, 
and Rocheſter bridge. He died the 12th of April 1443, hav- 
ing enjoyed the archiepiſcopal ſee twenty nine years and up- 
wards, and was buried in the cathedral church of Canterbury. 


_ CHIFFLET (Jonx James) a phyſician, was born at 

Beſanſon, a town of Franche Comte, in the year 1588. He 

was deſcended from a family, which had greatly diſtinguiſhed 

itfelf by literary merit, as well as by the ſervices it had done 

its country. He was educated at Beſanſon; and then travel- 

led thro' ſeveral parts of Europe, where he became . 
| | te 
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ted with all the men of letters, and in every place made his 
way into the cabinets of the curious. At his return he appli- 
ed himſelf to the practice of phyſick; but being ſent by the 
town of Beſanſon, where he had been conſul, on an embaſſy 
to Elizabeth Clara Eugenia, archducheſs of the Low Coun- 
tries, that princeſs was fo pleaſed with him, that ſhe pre- 
vailed with him to continue with her in quality of phyſician 
in ordinary. ' Afterwards he became phyſician to Philip IV. of 
Spain, who honoured him very highly, and treated him with 
great kindneſs. Chifflet Mag mel, that theſe bounties and 
honours obliged him to take up arms againſt all, who were 
at variance with his maſter; and this induced him to write 
his book, intitled, Vindiciæ Hiſpanicæ, againſt the French. 
This maxim of Chifflet's however cannot be well grounded: 
at Ieaſt if it is, it ſhould make us very cautious, how we receive 
favours; fince we may poſſibly be drawn in to commit hoſti- 
lities againft thoſe, who have never injured us; nay, to lift 
our hands up, for ought we know, even againſt our friends, 
Chifflet wrote ſeveral] pieces in Latin, which were both inge- 
nious and learned. He died very old, and left a ſon John 
Chifflet, who afterwards made a figure in the republick of let- 
ters, and particularly for his knowledge of the Hebrew. His 
family was indeed remarkable for producing men of learning, 
He had another ſon called Julius ChiMet, well ſkilled in lan- 
es and the civil law, and who had the honour to be in- 
vited to Madrid by the king of Spain in the year 1648, where 
he was made chancellor of the order of the golden fleece. 
There was alſo Philip Chifflet canon of Beſanſon, &c. Lau- 
rence and Peter Francis Chifflet jeſuits, who were all men of 
high reputation in the learned world. | N 


CHILLINGWORTH (WILLIAM) a divine of the 
church of England, celebrated for his great parts, and fkill 
in defending the cauſe of the proteſtants againſt the papiſts, 
was the fon of William Chillingworth, citizen, afterwards 
mayor of Oxford, and born there in October 1602. He was 


Oxon, vol. ii. baptized on the laſt of that month; Laud, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, but then fellow of St. John's-college, being his 
godfather. After he had been educated in grammar learn- 


ing at a private ſchool in that city, he was admitted of Tri- 


nity nos I of which he was choſen ſcholar on the 2d of 
June 1618, and fellow on the 10th of the ſame month 1628, 
after having taken his bachelor and maſter of arts degrees 
in the regular way. Mr. Wood tells us, that.“ He was 


© man 


then obſerved to be no drudge at his ſtudy, but being 2 
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“ vinity.” Mr. Chillingworth did not confine his ſtudies, 


The converſation and ſtudy of the univerſity ſcholars, in our 
author's time, turned chiefly upon the controverſies between 


yond ſea. Among theſe there was the famous jeſuit John 
Fiſher, alias John Perſe, for that was his true name, who 


CHILLINGWOR TH. 
« man of great parts, would do much in a little time, 
« when he ſettled to it. He would often walk in the col- 
lege grove and contemplate : but when he met with any 
« ſcholar there, he would enter into diſcourſe, and eiſpute' 
« with him purpoſely to facilitate, and make the way of 
« wrangling common with him; which was a faſhion uſed 
« in thoſe days, eſpecially among the diſputing theologiſts, 
« or among thoſe that ſet themſelves apart purpoſely for di- 


189 


to divinity: he applied himſelf with great ſucceſs to mathe- — 


maticks; and, what ſhews the extent of his genius, he was Oxon, vol d. 
alſo accounted a good poet. Accordingly ſir John Suckling 
has mentioned him, in his Seſſion of the poets: 


“ There was Selden, and he fat hard by the chair; 

„ Wainman not far off, which was very fair. 

« dands with Townſend, for they kept no order, 

„ Digby and Shillingſworth a little furtner. 
SUCKLING's Works. 


the church of England and the church of Rome; occaſioned 
by the uncommon liberty allowed the Romiſh prieſts by king 
James I. and king Charles I. Several of them lived at or 
near Oxford, and made frequent attempts upon the young 
ſcholars ; ſome of whom they deluded to the Romiſh religi- 
on, and afterwards conveyed to the Engliſh ſeminaries. be- 


was then very converſant at Oxford : and mr. Chillingworth 
being accounted a very ingenious man, Fiſher uſed all poſ- 
ſible means of being acquainted with him. Their conver- 
lation ſoon turned upon the points controverted between the 
two churches ; but, more particularly, on the neceſſity of 
an infallible living judge in matters of faith. Mr. Chilling- 
worth found himſelf unable to anſwer the arguments of the 
jeſuit on this head; and being convinced of the neceſſity of 
ſuch a judge, he was eaſily brought to believe, that this in- 
fallible judge was to be found in the church of Rome; 
that therefore the church of Rome muſt be the true church, 
and the only church, in which men could be ſaved. Upon 
this, he forſook the communion of the church of England; 
and with incredible ſatisfaction of mind, embraced the Ro- 
miſh religion. Mr. Des Maizeaux, who has written An 

1 OE | Ee hiſtorical 
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CHITELINGWOR TH. 


hiſtorical and critical account of the life and writings 
of William Chillingworth, and to whom we ſhall chiefly 


be obliged for the materials of this article, has given us 2 
letter, which mr. Chillingworth wrote on this occaſion to 
his friend mr. Sheldon, e archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
in which he defires him ſerioufly to conſider the following 
queries: Firſt, whether it be not evident from ſcriptures, 
and fathers, and reaſon, from the goodneſs of God, and 
ce the neceſſity of mankind, that there muſt be ſome one 
& church infallible in matters of faith ? ſecondly, whether 


6 there be any other ſociety of men in the world, beſides 


„ the church of Rome, that either can upon good war- 
< rant, or indeed at all, challenge to itſelf the privilege 
« of infallibility in matters of faith?“ After which, he 
concludes his letter with theſe words: When you have 
applied your utmoſt conſideration upon theſe queſtions, 
< I do aſſure myſelf, your reſolution will be affirmative in 
<« the firſt, and negative in the ſecond. And then the con- 
5 cluſion will be, that you will approve and follow the 
< way, wherein I have had the happineſs to enter before 
ec you; and I ſhould think it infinitely increaſed, if it ſhould 
«© pleaſe God to draw you after.” 

In order to ſecure his conqueſt, mr. Fiſher purſuaded mr. 
Chillingworth to go over to the college of the jeſuits at 
Doway; and he was defired to ſet down in writing the 
motives or reaſons, which had engaged him to embrace the 
Romiſh religion. But his godfather dr. Laud, who was 
then biſhop of London, hearing of this affair, and being 
extremely concerned at it, wrote to him; and, mr. Chil- 
lingworth's anſwer expreſſing much moderation, candour, 
and impartiality, that prelate continued to carreſpond with 


him, and to preſs him with ſeveral arguments againſt the 


doctrine and practice of the Romaniſts. This ſet mr. Chil- 
lingworth upon a new enquiry, which had the deſired ef- 


fect. But the place where he was not being ſuitable to the 


fate of a free and impartial enquirer, he reſolved to come 


back to England, and left Doway in 1631, after a ſhort 


Des Maize- ſtay there. Upon his return into ngland, he was received 


with great kindneſs and affection by biſhop Laud, who ap- 
proved his deſign of retiring to Oxford, of which univerſity 
that prelate ,was then chancellor, in order to compleat the 
important work he was upon, a free enquiry into religion. 
At laſt, after a thorough examination, the proteftant 
principles appearing to him the moſt agreeable to the holy 
{cripture and reaſon, he declared for them; and * 
ee | | iſco- 
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to the letters, which paſſed between him and mr. Chilling- 


S HIL LINOGW ORT H. 197 
diſcovered the ſophiſtry of the motives, which had induced 
him to go over to the church of Rome, he wrote a paper 
about the year 1634 to confute them, but did not think - 
proper to publiſh it. This paper is now loſt : for though 
we have a paper of his upon the ſame ſubject, which was 
firſt publiſhed in 1687, among the Additional diſcourſes of Des Maize- 
mt. Chillingworth, yet it ſeems to have been written on ſome ; 8 we 
other occaſion, probably at the defire of ſome of his friends. " 
That mr. Chillingworth's return to the church of England 
was owing to biſhop Laud, appears from that prelate's appeal 


worth; which appeal was made in his ſpeech before the 
lords at his hk in order to vindicate himſelf from the 
charge of popery. Mr. Chillingworth's learning and abi- 
« lities, ſays he, are ſufficiently known to all your lord- 
« ſhips. "He was gone and ſettled at Doway. My letters 
« brought him back, and he lived and died a defender of 
« the church of England. And that this is ſo, your lord- 
« ſhips cannot but know; for mr. Prynne took away my 
« letters, and all the papers which concerned him, and they {Jifery of 
« were examined at the committee.” ated of 
As mr. Chillingworth, in forſaking the church of Eng- William 
land, as well as in returning to it, was ſolely influenced Lud, &c. p. 
by a love of truth, ſo, upon the ſame' principles, even after _ 
his return to proteſtantiſm, he thought it incumbent upon 
him to re-examine the grounds of it. This appears by a 
letter he wrote to dr. Sheldon, containing ſome ſeruples 
he had about leaving the church of Rome, and return- 
ing to the church of England: and theſe ſcruples, which 
he declared ingenuouſly to his friends, ſeem to have occa- 
ſioned a report, but it was a very falſe and groundleſs one, 
that he had turned papiſt a ſecond time, and then proteſtant 
again. His return to the proteſtant religion making a great 96% ru 
deal of noiſe, he became engaged in feveral diſputes with 1,18. 
thoſe of the Romiſh religion; and particularly with mr. 
John Lewgar, mr. John Floyd a jeſuit, who went under the 
name of Daniel, or Dan. a jeſu, and mr.White. Mr. Lewgar, 
a preat zealot for the church of Rome, and one who had 
been an intimate friend of our author, as ſoon as he heard 
of his return- to the church of England, fent him a very 
angry and abuſive letter; to which mr. Chillingworth re- 
turned ſo mild and affectionate an anſwer, that mr. Lewgar 
could not help „ e with it, and deſired to ſee his 
old friend again. They had a conference about religion be- 
fore mr. Skinner and dr. Sheldon; and we have a paper of 

; Mr. 
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192 CHILA GW DRTH, 
mr. Chillingworth printed among the additional diſcourſes 
_ above-mentioned, which ſeems to contain the abſtract or 
Des Maize. ſummary of their diſpute. The queſtion in debate was, 
aux. &c, p. *© whether the Roman church be the catholick church, and 
29—35% cc all out of her communion hereticks or ſchiſmaticks ?” 
Me have in the ſame manner the ſubſtance of a diſpute he 
had with mr. Daniel, alias Floyd the jeſuit; wherein he 
diſproves << the infallibility of the. church of Rome, by an 
, argument taken from the contradictions in their doctrine 
« of tranſubſtantiation.“ He had another with a gentle- 
man he does not name; in which he confutes the ſame 
infallibility by << proving, that the preſent church of Rome 
«© eithererrs in her worſhipping the bleſſed Virgin, or that 
the ancient church did err in condemning the collyridi- 
© ans as hereticks,” who worſhipped her in much the ſame 
manner. Beſides the pieces already mentioned, mr. Chil- 
lingworth wrote one to demonſtrate, that © the doctrine 
of infallibility is neither evident of itſelf, nor grounded 
cc upon certain and ipfallible reaſons, nor warranted by any 
c paſſage of ſcripture.” And in two other papers he ſhews, 
that the church of Rome hath formerly erred ; firſt © by 
admitting of infants to the euchariſt, and holding, that 
without it they could not be ſaved,” and ſecondly, *< by 
<<. teaching the Joarine of the millenaries, viz. that before 
„the world's end Chriſt ſhould reign upon the earth a 
<< thouſand years, and that the ſaints ſhould live under him 
in all holineſs and happineſs :” both which doctrines are 
condemned as falſe and heretical by the preſent church of 
Rome. He wrote alſo a ſhort letter, in anſwer to ſome 
objections, put to him by one of his friends; wherein he 
ſhews, that neither the fathers, nor the councils, are in- 
6 fallible witneſſes of tradition; and that the infallibility of 
„the church of Rome muſt firſt of all be proved from 
« ſcripture.” Laſtly, he wrote an anſwer to ſome paſſages 
in the dialogues, publiſhed under the name of Ruſhworth. 
The occaſion was this. The lord, Digby, afterwards ear! 
of Briſtol, deſired mr. Chillingworth to meet mr. White, 
Ihid, p. 41. who was the true author of the dialogues, at the lodgings 
of his couſin fir Kenelm Digby, a late convert to the church 
of Rome. The lord Digby was there himſelf. Their con- 
ference turned upon tradition; and as mr. White had treat- 
ed the ſame matter in his dialogues, which were not ye: 
publiſhed, mr. Chillingworth, probably at the requeſt of 
lord Digby, ſelected out of them ſome paſſages, relating to thai 
ſubject, and confuted them. The foregoing pieces wy 7 
| liſhe 
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C HIL LINGWORT H. 
liſhed in the year 1687, at the end of the contracted editi- 
on of his Religion of proteſtants, &c. in quarto, under 
the title of Additional diſcourſes of mr. Chillingworth never 
before printed; and have been continued in all the editions 
of his works ſince. | ke 

In the year 1635, mr. Chillingworth was engaged in a 
work, which gave him a far greater opportunity to confute 
the principles of the church of Rome; and to vindicate the 
religion of proteſtants. A jeſuit, who went by the name 


197 


of Edward Knott, though his true name was Matthias Wil- See Art, 
ſon, had publiſhed in the year 1630 a little book, called, Knott. 


Charity miſtaken, with the want whereof catholicks are 
unjuſtly charged : for affirming, as they do, with grief, 
that proteſtancy unrepented deſtroys ſalvation. This was 
anſwered by dr. Potter, provoſt of Queen's-college in Ox- 
ford; and his anſwer came out in 1633 with this title: 
Want of charity juſtly charged on all ſuch Romaniſts, as 
dare without truth or modeſty affirm, that proteſtancy de- 
ſtroyeth ſalvation. The jeſuit replied in 1634 under this 
title: Mercy and truth; or charity maintained by ca- 
tholicks :... with the want whereof they are unjuſtly 
charged, for affirming that proteſtancy deſtroyeth ſalva- 
tion. Mr. Chillingworth - undertook to anſwer this reply; 


and mr. Knott being informed of it, reſolved to preju- 


dice the publick both againſt the author and his book, 
in a libel, called, A direction to be obſerved by N. N. if 
he mean to proceed in anſwering the book intitled, 
Mercy and truth; &c. printed 1636, permiſſu ſuperio- 
rum: in which libel he makes no ſcruple to repreſent mr. 


Chillingworth as a Socinian. Mr. Chillingworth's anſwer 


to mr. Knott was very near finiſned in the beginning of the 
8 1637; when archbiſhop Laud, who knew our author's 
freedom in: delivering his thoughts, and was under ſome 
apprehenſion he might indulge it too much in his book, re- 
commended the reviſal of it to dr. Prideaux, profeſſor of 


divinity at Oxford, afterwards biſhop of Worceſter; and 


deſired it might be publiſhed with his approbations annexed 


to it. To dr. Prideaux were, added, dr. Baylie, vice-chan- 
cellor, and dr. Fell, lady Margaret's profeſſor in divinity; 
for the examination of br: Chillingworth's book; and at 


the end of the year it was publiſhed with their approbation 


under this title: The religion of proteſtants a ſafe way to 
ſalvation : or, an anſwer to a book, intitled, Mercy and 


truth; or charity maintained. by catholicks, which pre- 


tends to prove 'the contrary. It was preſented by the 
Vor; III. | O | | 


CHIEL LEN:G W ORT H. 
author to king Charles I. with a very elegant, modeſt, and 
pious dedication: from whence we learn this remarkable 
circumſtance, that dr. Potter's vindication of the proteſtant 
religion againſt mr. Knott's books was written by ſpecial order 
from his majeſty ; and that, by giving ſuch an order, that 
prince, beſides his general good, had alſo ſome aim at the 
recovery of mr. Chillingworth from the danger he was then 
in by the change of his religion. This work was received 
with a general applauſe ; and what perhaps never happened 
to any other controverſial work of that bulk, two editions 
of it were publiſhed within leſs than five months. The firſt 
edition was publiſhed at Oxford in the year 1638 in folio, 
The ſecond came out at London, with ſome ſmall improve- 
ments the ſame year. A third was publiſhed in 1664 ; to 
which were added ſome pieces of mr. Chillingworth, viz. 
The apoſtolical inſtitution of epiſcopacy, and nine ſermons, 
the firſt preached before his 2 Charles I. the othkr 
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upon ſpecial and eminent occaſions. A fourth in 1674. ! 

17 A fifth in 1684, with the addition of mr. Chillingworth's 
14 letter to mr. Lewgar, mentioned above. In the year | 
4 1687, when the nation was in imminent danger of popery, 
110 mr. Chillingworth's book being looked upon as the moſt ef- 
44 fectual preſervation againſt it, dr. John Patrick, at the re- t 
\ queſt of the London clergy, publiſhed an abridgement of it c 
in quarto, with the additional pieces, which we have taken ! 

notice of already. It came out with this title: Mr. Chil- a 

lingworth's book called, The religion of proteſtants a ſafe a 

way to. ſalvation, made more generally uſeful by omitting K 

perſonal conteſts, but inſerting whatſoever concerns the ti 

common cauſe of proteſtants, or defends. the church of i 

England: with an addition of ſome genuine pieces of mr. C 

Chillingworth never before printed. This work we con- 4 

ceive to be very uſeful to thoſe, who are only ſollicitous « 

to view mr. Chillingworth as a reaſoner: for dr. Patrick tells 8 

us, in an advertiſement, that he has not epitomiſed it in 10 

the uſual way, by contracting any where his ſenſe, and be 

giving it more briefly in words of his own, but only by ct 

paring off, and leaving out what is perſonal, &c. The ſc 

jeſuit's book is not reprinted in this edition, as It is in the 1 

others; but there is a large table of contents, which all the 1 

former editions wanted. Dr. Patrick informs us, that “ the | 

<« manuſcript, out of which moſt of them were faithfully x 

„ tranſcribed, was an original of mr. Chillingworth's own 5 

c hand-writing, and in the cuſtody of the reverend dr. 4 


Teniſon, to whom the reader was beholden for their pub- BW , 
44; "IM | K lication.' 
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CHILLING WORE _ 
te lication.” A fixth edition of mr. Chillingworth's book 
was printed in the year 1704, and, beſides the pieces of the 
former editions, contains the additional diſcourſes printed in 
1687,and the table of contents inthe contracted edition; which, 
by referring to chapters and ſections inſtead of pages, was cal- 
culated to ſerve any edition of the book. The following edi- 
tions contain the ſame to the tenth and laſt, which was 
printed in an handſome manner at London in the year 17424 
with mr. Chillingworth's life prefixed by dr. Birch. The 


jeſuit Knott, as well as Floyd and Lacy, jeſuits, wrote see Art, 
acainſt mr. Chillingworth ; but their anſwers have been en- Knott. 


tirely neglected and forgotten, while his work remains a laſting 
monument of ſound reaſon and pure religion, and will be 
read ſo long as either the one or the other have any foot-ſteps 
among us. ; DF 

In the mean time mr. Chillingworth had refuſed prefer- 
ment, which was offered him by fir Thomas Coventry keeper 
of the great ſeal, becauſe his conſcience would not allow _ 
him to ſubſcribe the thirty pine articles. Conſidering, that, 
by ſubſcribing the articles, he muſt not only declare willing- 
ly and ex animo, that every one of the articles is agreeable to 
the word of God, but alſo that the book of Common Prayer 
contained nothing contrary to the word of God; that it 
might lawfully be uſed ; and that he himſelf would uſe? it; 
and conceiving at the ſame time, that, both in the articles, 
and in the. book of Common Prayer, there were ſome things 
repugnant to the ſcripture, or that were not lawful to be 
uſed, he fully reſolved to. loſe for ever all h6pes of prefer- 
ment, rather than comply with the ſubſcriptions required. 
One of his chief objections to the Common Prayer related to the 
Athanaſian creed: the damnatory clauſes of which he looked 
upon as contrary to the word of God. Another objection con- 
cerned the fourth commandment; which, by the prayer ſub- 
joined to'it, Lord, have mercy upon us, &c. appeared to him to 
be made a part of the chriſtian law, and conſequently to bind 


chriſtians to the obſervation of the Jewiſh ſabbath. Theſe Des Mai- 


ſeruples of our author, about ſubſcribing the articles, fur-* 
niſhed his antagoniſt Knott with an objection - againſt him,“ 
s an improper champion for the proteſtant cauſe. To which 
mr. Chillingworth anſwers, in the cloſe of his preface to the 
Religion of proteſtants, that, though he does not hold the 
* doErine of all proteſtants abſolutely true, yet he holds it 
free from all impiety, and from all error deſtructive of 
* ſalvation, or in itſelf damnable. And this he thinks, in 
© reaſon, may ſufficiently qualify him for a maintainer of 
£ EY O2 | « this 
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& this aſſertion, that PRO TESTANCY DESTROYS NON 
ce SALVATION.” Then he adds this remarkable declara- 
cc tion: „ For the church of England, I am. perſuaded, 
& that the conſtant doctrine of it is fo pure and orthodox, 
cc that whoſoever believes it, and lives according to it, un- 
c doubtedly he ſhall be ſaved; and that there is no error 
cc in it, which may neceſſitate or warrant any man, to di- 
& ſturb the peace, or renounce the communion of it. This, 
* in my opinion, ſays he, is all intended by ſubſcription ; 
and thus much, if you conceive me not ready to ſubſcribe, 
& your charity, I aſſure you, is much miſtaken:” Mr, 
Chillingworth expreſſes here, not only his readineſs to ſub- - | 
ſcribe, but alſo what he conceives to be the ſenſe and intent 
of ſuch a ſubſcription : which he now takes to be a ſub- 
feription of peace or union, and not of belief or aſſent, as 
he formerly thought it was. And, as he did within a few 
months actually ſubſcribe, we have reaſon to believe he did it 
in the ſame ſenſe ; eſpecially if we conſider, that this was 
alſo the ſenſe of archbiſhop Lal. with which mr. Chilling- 
worth could not be unacquainted; and of his friend dr. 
Sheldon, who laboured to convince him of it, and was, no 
doubt, the perſon that brought him at laſt into it. For 
P. 86. there is, in mr. Des Maizeaux's account, a letter, which 
mr. Chillingworth wrote to dr. Sheldon upon this cc- 
caſion; and it ſeems there paſſed ſeveral letters between our 
author and the dr. upon this fubje&t. | | 
When mr. Chillingworth had got the better of his ſcru- | 
ples, he was promoted to the chancellorſhip of Saliſbury, | 
Des Mai- with the prebend of Brixworth in Northamptonſhire an- 
prank, P* nexed; and, as appears from the ſubſcription-book of 
To the church of Saliſbury, upon the 20th of July 1638, i 
complied with the uſual ſubſcription. About the ſame N 
time he was appointed maſter of Wigſtan's hoſpital in Lei- 0 
ceſter; * both which, ſays mr. Wood, and perhaps other 2 
y 
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e preferments, he kept to his dying day.” In the year 

1646, he was deputed by the chapter of Saliſbury as their 

proctor in convocation. He was likewiſe deputed to the con- 
vocation, which met the ſame year with the new parliament, fl 
and was opened the 4th of November. In the year 1642, ( 
he was put into the roll with ſome others by his majeſty to t 
be created doctor of divinity; but, the civil war breaking out, 6 
bid, he came not to take that degree, nor was he diplomated. WW « 
- 267, 271, He was zealouſly attached to the royal party, and at the WW « 
4 ſiege of Glouceſter, begun Auguſt 10th 1643, was preſent WW « 
i n the king's army; where ke adviſed and directed the mak- i © 
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CHI LINE WG 197 
ing certain engines, for aſſaulting the town, after the man- N a 
ner of the Roman teſtudines en ee Soon after, hav- * py N 
ing accompanied the lord Hopton, general of the king's vol. ii. p. iii, 
forces in the weſt, to Arundel caſtle in Suſſex, and chooſing * · 1643. 
to repoſe himſelf in that garriſon, on account of an indiſpo- 
ſition occaſioned by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, he was there 
taken priſoner the gth of December 1643, by the parliament 
forces under the command of fir Wilkam Waller, who ob- 
liged the caſtle to ſurrender. But his illneſs increaſing, and, . , 
not being able to go to London with the garriſon, he ob- hiſt. of re- 
tained leave to be conveyed to Chicheſter ; where he was dell. b. viii, 
lodged in the biſhop's palace; and where after a ſhort illneſs 
he died. We have a very particular account of mr. Chilling- 
worth's ſickneſs and death, written by his great adverfary mr. 
Cheynell, who accidentally met him at Arundel cattle, and 
frequently viſited him at Chicheſter,” till he died. It was 
indeed at the requeſt of this gentleman, that our author was 
removed to Chicheſter : where mr. Cheynell attended him 
conftantly, and behaved to him with as much compaſſion 
and charity, as his perſecuting and uncharitable principles 
would ſuffer him. There is no reaſon however to doubt 
the truth. of mr. Cheynell's account, as to the moſt material 
circumſtances contained in it; and from it we may learn, that 
mr. Chillingworth was attended, during his ſickneſs, and 
provided with all neceſſaries, by one lieutenant Golledge 
and his wife Chriſtobel, at the command of the governor 
of Chicheſter; that at firſt he refuſed the aſſiſtance of fir 
William Waller's phyſician, but afterwards was perſuaded to 
admit his viſits, though his diſtemper was too far gone to 
leave any hopes of his recovery; that his indiſpoſition was 
increaſed by the abuſive treatment he met with from moſt of 
the officers, who were taken priſoners with him in Arundel 
caſtle, and who looked upon him as a ſpy, fet over them 
and their proceedings; and that, during his whole illneſs, he 
was often teazed by mr. Cheynell himſelf, and by an officer 8 
of the garriſon of Chicheſter, with impertinent queſtions and . Kc. 
diſputes. If this be a true account, as moſt probably it is, 320-3 
the earl or Clarendon was miſinformed, in relation to mr. 
Chillingworth's death ; for, after having obſerved that he was 
taken priſoner in Arundel caſtle, he adds: As ſoon as his 
„ perſon was known, which would have drawn reverence 
„from any noble enemy, the clergy, that attended that army, 
* proſecuted him with all the inhumanity imaginable: ſo 
that by their barbarous uſage he died within a few days, 
to the grief of all that knew him, and of many who knew 
* 
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* him not, but by his book, and the reputation he had with 
HiR. of re. learned men.” From whence it appears, that the noble 
bell, b. viii, hiſtorian did not know, or had forgot, that mr. Chillingworth 
| was ſent to Chicheſter, but believed that he died in Arundel 
caſtle, and within a few days after the taking of it by fir 
William Waller. Mr, Wood tells us alſo, that the royal 
| party in Chicheſter looked upon the impertinent diſcourſes of 
Athen. mr. Cheynell to our author, as a ſhortening of his days. 
Oxon. He is ſuppoſed to have died upon the 3oth of January, though 
the day is not preciſely known, and was buried, according 
to his own deſire, in the cathedral church of Chicheſter. Mr. 
Cheynell appeared at his funeral, and gave a new and un- 
common inſtance of his zeal and orthodoxy, which we have 
related already under his article. > | 
For a character of mr. Chillingworth mr. Wood has given 
the following: He was a moſt noted philoſopher and ora- 
5 tor, and without doubt a poet alſo; .. and had ſuch an 
5£ admirable faculty in reclaiming ſchiſmaticks and confuting 
<< papiſts, that none in his time went beyond him. He had 
& alſo very great {kill in mathematicks.... He was a ſubtle and 
quick diſputant, and would ſeveral times put the king's 
<« profeflor to a puſh. Hobbes of Malmeſbury would aften 
© fay, that he was like a luſty fighting fellow, that did drive 
his enemies before him, but would often give his own 
party ſmart back-blows: and it was the current opinion 
of the univerſity, that he and Lucius lord Falkland,” who 
by the way was mr. Chillingworth's moſt intimate friend, 
© had ſuch extraordinary clear reaſon, that, if the great Turk 
or devil were to be converted, they were able to do it. He 
& was a man of little ſtature, but of great ſoul: which, it 
© times had been ſerene, and life ſpared, might have done 
" Kthen, © incomparable ſervices to the church of England.“ But a 
ron. much greater than mr. Wood, even the great archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, has ſpoken of mr. Chillingworth in the higheſt 
terms imaginable: I know not how it comes to paſs, ſays 
& that eminent prelate, but ſo it is, that every one that offers 
d to give a reaſonable account of his faith, and to eftabliſh 
<« religion upon rational principles, is preſently branded for 
+a Socinian ; of which we have a ſad inſtance in that in- 
\ & comparable perſon mr. Chillingworth, the glory of this age al 
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& and nation: who, for no other cauſe that I know. of, but q 
& his worthy and ſucceſsful attempts to make chriſtian religion Cc 
5 reaſonable, and to diſcover thoſe firm and ſolid foundations, to 
< upon which our faith is built, hath been requited with this er 
es black and odious character. But, if this be h " 
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« for a man to enquire into the grounds and reaſons of 
« chriſtian religion, and to endeavour to give a ſatisfactor 
« account why he believes it, I know no way, but that all 
« confiderate and inquiſitive men, that are above fancy and ; 
« enthuſiaſm, muſt be either Socinians or atheiſts.” The Sermons, 
great mr. Locke has alſo ſpoken of mr. Chillingworth in vol. xii. p. 
2 manner, that does him the higheſt honour. In a ſmall 7 
tract, containing Some thoughts concerning reading and 
ſtudy for a gentleman, after having obſerved that the art 
of ſpeaking well conſiſts chiefly in two things, namely, per- 
ſpicuity and right reaſoning, and propoſed dr. Tillotſon as a 
pattern for the attainment of the art of ſpeaking clearly, he 
adds: ** Befides perſpicuity, there muſt be alfo right reaſoning, 
« without which perſpicuity ſerves but to expoſe the ſpeaker. 
And for attaining of this, I ſhould propoſe the conſtant 
« reading of Chillingworth, who by his- example will teach 
both perſpicuity afid the way of right reaſoning, better 
« than any book that I know: and therefore will deſerve to 
be read upon that account over and over again; not to ſay . | 2, 
any thing of his argument.“ Pn ebener ae re 2 
Biſhop Hare has made the following obſervation, in regard Locke's 1 
to the reading of our author: Mr. Chillingworth, ſays he, pieces by 
is certainly a good reaſoner, and may be read with much A 8 
advantage: but, I fear, the reading of him by young " 
« divines hath had one great inconvenience. They ſee little 
* ſhew of reading in him, and from thence are induced to 
think, there is no neceflity of learning to make a good 
divine; nay, that if he had been more a ſcholar, he had 
* been a worſe reaſoner ; and therefore not to ſtudy the 
© ancient writers of the church is one ſtep to the being Chil- 
* lingworths themſelves. I fear, I fay, the reading mr. 
* Chillingworth in their firſt years has had his influence, 
* to make them think that good parts and good ſenſe would 
* do without learning, and that learning is rather, a prejudice” 
than an improvement of them. But 'tis a great miſtake 
* to judge of a man's learning, by the ſhew that is made 
* of it. Mr. Chillingworth had ſtudied hard, and digeſted , 
well what he read; and ſo muſt they who hope to write 
* as well, and be as much eſteemed.” The biſhop has Scripture 
another paragraph, relating to mr. Chillingworth, but not e e . 
quite fo much in his favour; I ſuppoſe, becauſe the laws of jections of 
controverſy would not permit it: whereof a main one is, lord biſhop 
to ſtick at aſſerting nothing, which may help to annoy the 5 roſs 
enemy. © As to mr. Chillingworth, fays the biſhop, he is F. 5? 
* confeſſedly an excellent writer; but it may, I think, with 
1 O4 8 great 
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ke great truth be ſaid, that he was much abler at pulling 

t down than building up; towards which little can be ex- 

« pected of a man, who is by his own arguments puſhed 

« fo home, in the defence he would make of proteſtantiſm, 

* that he hath nothing left, but to cry out the THE 

« BiBLE. The Bible, I ſay, the Bible is the religion of 

< proteſtants; and ſo ſay all the hereticks and ſchiſma- 

Ibid. p. 32, ©© ticks that ever were.“ Now what is very remarkable in 

5 the preſent caſe, is, that che biſhop did not diſdain to bor- 

row this ſtrifture upon mr. Chillingworth, weak and un- 

reaſonable as it was, from Creſſy, a ſamous convert to 

the church of Rome : who in a piece publiſhed at Paris in 

1647, and intitled, Exomologeſis, or a faithful narration of 

the occaſions and motives of his converſion, &c. ſays, 

6 The general character given of mr. Chillingworth and 

„his book is, that he has had better luck in pulling down 

5 buildings, than raiſing new ones; and that he has ma- 

5. 139. Loth. naged his ſword much more dextrouſly than his buckler.“ 

edits © * Thus, we ſee, mr. Chillingworth has been charged by 

proteſtant divines as well as popiſh, with pulling down old 

buildings in a better manner, than he could raiſe new ones, 

only becauſe he pulled down and confuted the infallibility 

of the church of Rome. To which we may apply the 

anſwer he gave to mr. Lewgar, who oc the ſame thing 

to him: © You impute. to me, ſays he, that the way | 

tc take js deſtructive only, and that I build nothing. Which 

& firſt, is nota fault; for the chriſtian religion is not now to 

be built: but only J defire to have the rubbiſh and im- 

1 pertinent lumber taken off, which you have laid upon 

with mr, it, which hides the glorious ſimplicity of it from them, 
Lewgar, cc. whe otherwiſe would embrace it - 

Ilkhis objeQtion puts us in mind of another, that has 

been made to mr. Chillingworth; which is, that ſeeming 

— 8 of temper and judgement, which from a pro- 

 teſtant made him to become a papiſt, from a papiſt a 

proteſtant again, and even afterwards to entertain ſuch ſcru- 

ples about his ſecond converſion, as to think it incumbent 

upon him to re-examine, with ſtrict attention, the principles 

of proteſtantiſm. And to this alſo he has himſelf giyen an 

anſwer, in the following curious paſlage : I know a man 

<< jays he, ſpeaking of himſelf, that of a modern proteſtant 

« turned papiſt, and the day that he did fo was convicted 

& in conſcience, that his yeſterday's opinion was an error: 

5 and yet thinks he was no ſchiſmatick for ſo doing, and 

deſires to be informed by you, mr. Knott, whether or 
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CHRISTINA 


« no he was miſtaken. The ſame man afterwards, upon 
« better conſideration, became a doubting papiſt, and of a 
« doubting papiſt a confirmed proteſtant. And yet this man 
« thinks himſelf no more to blame tor all theſe changes, 


« than a traveller, who uſing all diligence to find the right 


« way to ſome remote city, where he had never been, as 
« the party I ſpeak of had never been in heaven, did yet 


«. miſtake it, and after find his error and amend it. Nay 


« he ſtands upon his juſtification: ſo far, as to maintain, 


« that his alterations, not only to ous but alſo from you, 


« by God's mercy, were the moſt ſatisfactory actions to 
« himſelf, that ever he did, and the greateſt victories that 


« ever he obtained over himſelf, and his affections to thoſe. 


« things, which in this world are moſt precious : as where- 


« in, for God's ſake, and, as he was verily perſuaded, out of 


« love to the truth, he went upon a certain expectation of 
e thoſe. inconveniencies, which to ingenuous natures are 
« of all moſt terrible. So that though there were much 
« weakneſs in ſome of theſe alterations, yet certainly there 
« was no wickedneſs, Neither does he yield his weakneſs 


« altogether without apology, ſeeing his deductions were 


rational, and out of ſome principles commonly received 
« by proteſtants as well as papiſts, and which by his educa» 


prote 


20 


Religion of 


ſtants, 


tion had got poſſeſſion of his underſtanding. 1383 
It may not be amiſs juſt to obſerve, that beſides our au- ſec. 103. 


thor's works already mentioned, there are extant ſome other 


pieces of his, in the cauſe of religion and loyalty; never yet 


printed. They are in the library of Lambeth, among the 
manuſcripts of mr. Henry Wharton, purchaſed by archbiſhop 
1 "4 20 N "EC 7 


CHRISTINA, queen of Sweden, and daughter of 
Guſtavus Adolphus the great, was born upon the 8th of 
December in the year 1626 ; and has at leaſt been as famous 
as her father was — her. She ſucceeded him in the go- 


vernment of the kingdom in the year 1633, and governed 


it with great wiſdom and prudence till the year 1654; when 
ie reſigned it in favour. of. her couſin Charles Guſtavus. 
dome time before her reſignation, Antony Macedo, a jeſuit, 
was choſen by John IV. king of Portugal, to accompany 
the ambaſſador he ſent into Sweden to queen Chriſtina; and 
the jeſuit pleaſed this princeſs ſo highly, that ſhe ſecretly 
opened to him the deſign ſhe had of changing her religion. 
She ſent him to Rome, with letters to the general of the 


Jeſuits ; in which the deſired, that two of their ſociety might 
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Des Maize- 
Aux, Vie de 
Baile. 


of Rome, ſhe is ſaid not to have been over rigid in her 


C HARIS TINA. 


be diſpatehed to her, Italians by nation, and learned men, 


who ſhould take another habit, that ſhe might confer with 
them at more eaſe upon matters of religion. Her requeſt 
was granted; and two 22 were immediately ſent to her, 
viz. Francis Malines, divinity profeſſor at Turin, and Paul 
Caſatus, profeſſor of mathematicks at Rome, who eaſily ef. 
fected what Antony Macedo, the firſt confident of her de- 
fign, had begun. She then retired to Rome ; yet upon the 
death of Charles Guſtavus, which happened in the year 
1660, ſhe returned to Sweden, with an intent to reſume the 
government. But this could not be admitted, becauſe by 


the laws and conſtitution of the land, Roman catholicks 


are excluded from the crown; and therefore ſhe confirmed 
her abdication the fame year, reſerving only the free exerciſe 
of the Roman catholick religion for herſelf, domeſticks, and 
attendants, in caſe ſne ſhould afterwards return to Sweden. 
She did not return, but died at Rome upon the 19th of 
April in the year 1689, aged fifty four. | 

She was a woman of uncommon parts, 'and as uncom- 
mon learning; for ſhe underſtood ſeveral languages, and was 
a perfect miſtreſs in the belles lettres. It is ſaid, that ſhe 
made the Greek tongue only her diverſion at leiſure-hours; 


and that the reading of this language and others did not 


keep her from her ſerious ſtudies: ſo ſhe called, among 
others, Tacitus's hiſtory, fome pages of which ſhe read 
conſtantly every day. There is a letter of her's extant to mr. 


5 ws which gives us no ſmall idea of her literary cha- 


er. Bayle had offended her, in his Nouvelles de la re- 
publique des lettres for June 1686, by ſome expreſſions 
which gave occaſion to ſay, that ſhe was not altogether a good 
catholick ; and the making up this important matter drew on 
a correſpondence between them by letters, in one of which 
from Chriſtina there is the following paſſage. /<* But you 
„ ſhall not get off ſo cheap as you imagine. I will en- 
<« join you a penance; which is, that you will henceforth 
ci take the trouble of ſending me all curious books, that 
c ſhall be publiſhed in Latin, French, Spaniſh, or Italian, 
on whatever ere or ſcience, provided they are worthy 
< of being looked into. I do not even except romances 
< or ſatires; and above all, if there are any books of chy- 
© miftry, I deſire you will ſend them to me as foon as 
<< poſſible. Do not forget likewiſe to ſend me your journal.” 
As delicate however as her majeſty was upon the fubject of 
religion, and as ſincere a convert as ſne was to the church 


life 
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of Trinity-college after its foundation by king Henry VII 


the commentator, rather than the tranſlator; that he has 


Ses 203 
life and manners; and it is certain, that books have been 
written of her intrigues. "a> Anke 


CHRISTOPHERSON (Jong) a learned Engliſh bi- 
ſhop, was a Lancaſhire man by. birth, and educated in St. 
John's-college Cambridge. He was one of the firſt fellows Tanner, 
I. Godwin, dc. 
in the year 1546. Shortly after he became mater of it; and 
in the year 1554, was made dean of Norwich. In the reign 
of Edward VI. he lived abroad in a ſtate of baniſhment, 
in which, as he tells us in the preface to his tranſlation of 
Philo Judzzus, he was all the while ſupported by his college; 
but upon queen Mary's ſucceeding to the crown, returned, 
and was made biſhop of Chicheſter. He is faid to have died 
a little before this queen, and to have been buried in Chriſt 
church London upon the 28th of December in the year 
1558; though Tanner makes it a queſtion, whether he was 
not buried in Trinity-college chapel in Cambridge, becauſe. 
in his will, which was proved the gth of February in the 
year I562, he leaves his body to be buried on the ſouth 
lide of the altar of the ſaid chapel, + Th | 
He tranſlated Philo Judæus into Latin, and alſo the ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtories of Kuſebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Evagrius, 
and Theodoret ; but his tranſlations are very defective. Va- 
leſius ſays, that in compariſon with Rufinus and Muſculus, 
who had tranſlated the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians before him, he 
may be reckoned a diligent and learned man; but yet that 
he is far from deſerving the character of a good tranſlator; 
that his ſtile is impure and full of barbariſms ; that his pe- 
riods are long and perplexed ; that he has frequently acted. 


enlarged and retrenched at pleaſure; that he has tranſpoſed 

the ſenſe oftimes, and has not always preſerved the diſtinction 

even of chapters. The learned Huetius has paſſed the ſame Henri. 
cenſure on him in his book De interpretatione. Hence it is, Vales. Præ- 
that all thoſe, who have followed Chriſtopherſon as their ft. ad Euſeb. 
guide in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, and depended implicitly upon ; 
his verſions, have often been led to commit great faults; and 
this has happened not ſeldom to Baronius among others, | 


CHRYSIPPUS, a celebrated ftoick philoſopher, was Be 
born at Soli, a city of Cilicia ; and was not Zeno's diſci- —_ tis 
ple, as ſome have faid, but the diſciple of Cleanthes,. Zeno's 
ſucceſſor, He had a very acute genius, and wrote a great 
many books; above ſeven hundred and five, as we * bes 
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CHRYSIPPUS. 


ſeveral of which belonged to logick ; for he applied himſelf 

with great care to. cultivate and improve that part of philo- 

ſophy. Valerius Maximus relates, that he began his thirty. 

ninth book of logick, when he was fourſcore tags old : 
t 


204 


Lib. vin. c. and Lucian, who ſought out abfurdities for the ſake of 
7. laughing at them, could not forbear ridiculing the logical 
In vit. ſubtleties of this philoſopher. The great number of books 
Auctione, he compoſed will not appear fo e if it be conſider- 
— R ed, that his manner was, to write ſeveral times upon the 


fame ſubject; to ſet down whatever came into his head; to 
take little pains in correcting his works; to crowd them with 
Dog. Laert. an infinite number of quotations : add to all theſe circum. 
in vit. ſtances, that he was very laborious, and lived to a great 


e. He was a very little man; but the opinion he had 


of himſelf was not little. He uſed to ſay often to Cleanthes, 
« ſhew me but the doctrines; that is ſufficient for me, and 
« all I want; I fhall find the proofs of them myſelf.” A 
perſon afked him one day, whom he ſhould chuſe for a 
tutor to his ſon? © Me, anſwered Chryſippus ; for, if I 
* knew any body more learned than myſelf,” I would go and 


= & ſtudy under him.” There is another apophthegm of his 


preſerved, which does him much more honour, than either of 


theſe ; and therefore we hope it is not ſpurious. Being told, 
* that ſome perſons ſpoke ill of him, * it is no matter, ſaid 
* he, I will live fo, that they ſhall not be believed.“ 
Academ. The ſtoicks complained, as Cicero relates, that Chry- 
queſt, I. iv. ſippus had collected ſo many arguments, in favour of the 
©. 27" ſceptical hypotheſis, that he a not afterwards anſwer 
them himſelf; and had thus furniſhed Carneades their an- 
tagoniſt with weapons againſt them. This has been im- 
puted to his vanity, which tranſported him to ſuch a degree, 
that he made no fcruple of ſacrificing the maxims and doc-. 
trines of his ſect, for the ſake of diſplaying the ſubtlety 
of his own private conceits. The glory which he expect- 
ed, if he could but make men ſay, that he had improved 
upon Arceſilaus himſelf, and had expreſſed the objections 
of the academicks in a much ſtronger manner than he, was 
his only aim. Thus we may ſee writers in all ages, who 
care not a jot what becomes of reaſon, truth, religion, 
&c. if they can but gain the reputation of being men, who 
found out new and untrodden roads, and new methods of 
_ attacking and defending. In the mean time, the ftoicks 


$Stob, Ser. 


might more juſtly have complained of him, for maintaining 


ſeveral doctrines, which might render their ſe& odious : for 


he did not ſcruple to aſſert, that it was lawful for a father 


to 
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GCGHRYSIPPUS 
to lie with his daughter, a ſon with his mother, a brother 
with his ſiſter 3 and that men ought to eat the bodies of the 
dead. Moſt of the contradictions and abſurd paradoxes, 
which Plutarch imputes to the ſtoicks, and for which he 
is 1 ſevere upon them, are taken from the works of 


Chryſippus. Plutarch charges him with making God the ® 


repugnan- 


205 


lutarch de 


author of fin; and no wonder; for his very definition of ,;* ftoico- 
God, as it is preſerved by Cicero, ſhews, that he did not di- rom. 
ſtinguiſh the deity from the univerſe : ſo that, if he reaſoned De nat. deor. 


conſiſtently, he could not but make God the author both 


of moral and natural evil, He thought the Gods' mortal, 
and even aſſerted, that they would really periſh in the con- 
faeration of the world: and, though he excepted. Jupiter, 
yet he thought him liable to change. He wrote a book con- 
cerning the amours of Jupiter and Juno, which abounded 
with ſo many obſcene paſſages, that it was loudly , exclaim- 
ed againſt. Diogenes Laertius tells us, that in his book 
r. 2 the ancient phiſiologers, he feigns _ 
« ſhameful ſtories, relating to Jupiter and Juno; and ſpends 
« fix hundred lines in ſpeaking, what none but the moſt 
« immodeſt men would ſpeak. He relates a ſtory, as they 


« ſay, which, though he praiſes it as being natural, is yet 


1. Co 15. 


« ſo impudent, that it becomes common proſtitutes rather 


« than deities : and indeed it has been omitted by thoſe, 
* who wrote upon pictures. Why ſhould I relate, ſays 


" Qrigens the abſurd ſtories of the Greeks concerning the 


“Gods, which are ſhameful both in themſelves, and when 
they are allegorized? fince Chryſippus of Soli, who is 
* reckoned to have raiſed the reputation of the ſtoick phi- 


« loſophers very high, by the many books he wrote, ex- 


« plained a picture at Samos, in which Juno was repreſent- Ontra 


« ed with Jupiter in a very unbecoming poſture.” 


Celſum, 


It is therefore eaſy to gueſs, that the ſtoicks had not much bb. iv. 


reaſon to be pleaſed with his writings: for, as he was a 


conſiderable man among them, ...ſo confiderable, as to eſta- 


bliſh it into a proverb, that, „if it had not been for Chry- 
“ ſppus, the porch had never been,”... it gave people a pre- 
tence to charge the whole body with the errors of fo illu- 
ſtrious a member of it. Accordingly we find, that the ce- 
lebrated authors among the ſtoicks, ſuch as Seneca, Epictetus, 


Arrian, though they ſpeak yery highly of Chryſippus, yet 


do it in ſuch a manner, as to let us ſee, that they did not 
7 the bottom cordially eſteem and reverence him. There 
loes not appear to have been any objection brought againſt 
his morals. It is ſaid, that the only ſervant he kept was "1 


C HRT SIEF US. 
old woman; ſo that we will preſume he was chaſte. He was 
alſo ſober and temperate. We have obſerved already, that 
he applied himſelf much to dialecticks; but the progreſs he 
made in it did not contribute in the leaſt to improve his 
ſtile. Dio nyſius of Halicarnaſſus quotes him as an inſtance 
to prove, that thoſe authors, who are perfectly well ſkilled 
in logick, do not well obſerve the rules of grammar, con- 
cerning the ſituation of words. Let it be ſufficient, ſays 
<« that critick, to inſtance in Chryſippus the ſtoick. No one 
<< has treated of dialecticks better and with more accuracy 
« than he; nor is there any man, who has put his words 


De ſtructura into a worſe ſituation. This inaccuracy of ſtile however 
verborum, is not ſo ſurpriſing, as to find this philoſopher himſelf de- 
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ſtroying the foundations of that very ſcience, which he had 
cultivated with ſo much care. Pettere our friends the 
<« ſtoicks, ſays Plutarch, when they affert, that it was not 
« by chance, but by a divine providence, that nature de- 
« fipning to turn every thing upſide down, that relates to 
„ human life, brought forth Chryſippus; no body being 
«© more proper for that deſign than he. But, as Cato faid 
c“ of Julius Cæſar, that none before him ever conſpired 
c againſt the ſtate, when ſober and in his ſenſes; ſo this 
Et man endeavours with the utmoſt ſtrength and accuracy 
< to overthrow certainty.... For does not a man overthrow 
all kind of demonſtration and all certainty, when he 
ec maintains, that ſuch propoſitions as conſiſt of inconſiſt- 
“ ent terms, are not falſe ;' or, that a ſyllogiſm, the pre- 
« miſes of which are true, and the inference well drawn, 
% may yet have its conſequence falſe ?... Since therefore 
* Chrytippus's dialecticks overturn and deſtroy their own 
<« parts and principles, what other principle can they allow, 
but ſuch as may be ſuſpected of error? For who can be- 
cc heve the ſuperſtructure to be firm e when the 
<« very foundations are ſo looſe and unſettled And what 
<« certainty can there be, when there is ſuch a confuſion 
and fo many doubts?” 700 

Upon the whole, Chryſippus was an univerſal ſcholar ; 
being perfectly acquainted with mythology, with the anci- 
ent and modern poets, with hiſtory, &c.,, He wrote upon 
almoſt every ſubject, and even condeſcended to give rules 
for the education of children. Quintilian has preſerved 
ſome of his maxims upon this point. He ordered the nurſes 
to ſing a certain kind of ſongs, and adviſed them to chuſe 
the moſt modeſt. He wiſhed, that, if it were poſſible, chil- 
dren might be nurſed by none but learned women. _ 
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would have children be three years under the in their 


nurſes ; and that the nurſes ſhould begin to inſtru them 
without waiting till they were older: for he was not of 
the opinion of thoſe, who thought the age of: ſeven _ 


ſoon enough to begin. Some authors relate, that Chrys 1ngie. ora- | 
ſippus uſed to take hellebore, in order to increaſe the ſtrength tor. lib. ir. 


of his genius. The manner of his death is differently re- 
lated. Some affirm, that being in the odæum, a kind of 
publick theatre at Athens, his diſciples called him away to 
lacrifice; and that, thereupon taking a draught of wine, 
he was immediately ſeized by a vertigo, of which at the end 
of five days he died. Others report, that he died of ex- 
ceſive laughter: that, ſeeing an aſs eat figs, he bid his 
woman offer it ſome wine, and thereat fell into ſuch 
extremity of laughter, that it killed him: The former of 
theſe accounts may be true; the latter is ridiculous, © 

He died in the hundred and forty third olympiad; and 
had a monument erected to him among thoſe of the illu- 
frious Athenians. His ſtatue was to be ſeen in the Cera- 
micus; Which was a place near Athens, where they, who 


had been killed in the war, were buried at the expence of Diog, fer- 


the publick. He accepted the freedom of the city of Athens, 
which neither Zeno nor Cleanthes had done; and is cen- 
{ured for it, but without much reaſon, by Plutarch. 


CHRYSOLORAS, (Emanvuer) one of thoſe learned 
men in the fourteenth century, who brought the Greek lan- 
guage and literature into the weſt, was born at Conſtan- 
tinople, as is ſuppoſed, about the year 1355. He was a , 


man of conſiderable rank, and deſcended from ſo ancient a Oræcis illu- 
_ that his anceſtors are ſaid to have removed with ſtribus, &c. 
antine from Rome to Byzantium. He was ſent am-?* 12. Kc. 


Con 
baſlador into Europe by the emperor John Palzologus to 
lollicit affiſtance- againſt - the Turks, and was here in Eng- 
land in the reign of our king Richard II. In an epiſtle, 
which he wrote at Rome to the emperor, containing 
a compariſon of ancient and modern Rome, he ſays, that 
he was two years before at London with his retinue. When 
he had finiſhed this embaſſy in ſomewhat more than three 
years, he returned to Conſtantinople ; but afterwards, whether 
through fear of the Turks, or for the ſake of propagating- 
the Greek learning, left it again, and came back into- 
taly, This he is ſuppoſed to have done about the year 
1391, He taught Greek at Florence three years, and 


had the celebrated Leonard Aretin for his ſcholar. From 


Florence 


3 
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Florence he went to Milan, at the command of his emperof; 
who was come into Italy, and reſided in that city; and 


while he was here, Galeatius, the duke of Milan, prevail- 


ed with him to accept the Greek profeſſorſhip in the uni- 


verſity of Ticinum, which had lately been founded by his 
father. This he held till the death of Galeatius, and 


then removed to Venice on account of the wars, which im- 
mediately followed. Between the years 1406 and 140, he 
went to Rome, upon an invitation from Leonard Aretin, 
who had formerly been his ſcholar, but was then ſecretary 


to pope Gregory XII. In the year 1413, he was ſent into 


Germany by pope. Martin V. embaſſador to the emperor 
Sigiſmund, along with cardinal Zarabella, in order to fix 
upon a place for holding a general council; and Chryſoloras 
and the cardinal fixed upon Conſtance. Afterwards he re- 
turned to his 'own emperor at Conſtantinople, by whom he 
was ſent embaſſador with others to the council of Con- 
ſtance; but a few days after the opening of the council, 


he died. His death happened upon the 15th: of April in 


the year 1415. He was buried at Conſtance ; and a hand- 
ſome monument was erected over him, with this inſcription 
upon it by his ſcholar Poggius. 730 21 


Hic eſt Emanuel ſitus, 
Sermonis decus Attici: 
Qui dum quzrere opem patriæ 
Afflictæ ſtuderet, huc iit. 
Res belle cecidit tuis 
Votis, Italia; hic tibi 
Linguæ reſtituit decus 
Atticæ ante reconditæ. 
Res belle cecidit tuts 
Votis, Emanuel ; folo 
Conſecutus in Italo 
Eternum decus es, tibi 
Quale Græcia non dedit, 
Bello perdita Græcia. 


CHRYSOSTOM (Jorn) ſo called from his eloquence; 
was born at Antioch of a noble family about the year 354- 
His father Secundus dying when he was very young, the 
care of his education was left to his mother Anthufa. He 
was deſigned at firſt, for the bar; and was ſent to learn 
rhetorick under Libanius, who was a very eminent man in 


his profeſſion, But he ſoon quitted' all thoughts of * 
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and betook himſelf to. the ſtudy of the Chriſtian religion. 


He put himſelf firſt under the management of Meletius of 
Antioch, in whoſe houſe he lodged for three years, and 
from whom he learnt the rudiments of chriſtianity z and 
then applied to Carterius and Diodorus, who taught him the 
literal way of expounding the ſcriptures. He was after- 
wards baptized by Meletius, and ordained by that biſhop to 
be a reader in the church of Antioch. While he was yet 
young, he formed a reſolution of entering upon a monaſtick 
life, which, in ſpite of all remonſtrances from his mother 
he purſued. For, about the year 374, he betook himſelf to 
the neighbouring mountains, where he lived four years with 


an ancient hermit; then he retired to a more ſecret part 


of the deſert, and ſhut himſelf up in a cave, in which mi- 
ſerable ſituation he ſpent two whole years more: till at 
length, worn out almoſt by continual watchings, faſtings, 
and other ſeverities, he was forced to return to Antioch to 
his old way of living. | 41 
He was ordained deacon by Meletius in the year 381, 
and now began to compole and publiſh many of his pieces, 
ſuch as thoſe De ſacerdotio, de providentia ad ſtagyrium 
monachum, and ſome others, adverſus Judzos, Gentiles, 
&. Five years after he was ordained a prieſt by Flavian, 
which office he adorned ſo very highly, and acquitted him- 
ſelf in with ſo much reputation and credit, that upon the 
death of Nectarius . biſhop. of Conſtantinople, which hap- 
pened in the year 397, he was unanimouſly pitched upon 
to fill that ſee. The emperor Arcadius however was obliged 
to employ all his authority, and even to uſe ſome ſtratagem, 
before he could ſeduce Chryſoſtom from the place of his 


nativity Antioch, where he was held in ſo much admiration 


and eſteem. He ſent in the mean time a mandate to Theo- 


philus biſhop of Alexandria, to come and conſecrate Chry- 


ſoſtom biſhop of Conſtantinople; which was done in the . 
398, notwithſtanding the ſecret and envious attempts of Theo- 


philus to prevent it. But Chryſoſtom was no ſooner at 


the head of the church of Conſtantinople, than that fiery 
zeal and ardor, for which he was afterwards famous, began 
to be very troubleſome. There is no doubt, that he acted 
upon principle, and therefore he has a right to be deemed 
an honeſt man: but he was ſtiff and inflexible in his man- 
ners; obſtinate in not conforming to the ways of the world, 
even in cuſtoms which were univerſally thought innocent; 
and reſolutely bent upon making, if poſſible, a general re- 


formation of manners. With this diſpoſition he fell firſt 
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upon the clergy, as the propereſt order to begin with; 
and next attacked the laity, but eſpecially the courtiers, 
whom he ſoon made his enemies. Nor was his zeal con- 
fined altogether within the precincts of Conſtantinople; it 
extended to foreign parts, as appears from his cauſing. to be 
demoliſhed the temples of ſome falſe gods, yet ſtanding in 


_ Pheenicia. 


In the year 400, he went into Aſia, at the requeſt of 
the clergy of Epheſus ; and ſettled ſome diſorders, which 
had been occaſioned in that church, by the turbulent and 
unquiet ſpirit of its managers, But while he was here, 
a cabal, it ſeems, was plotting againſt him at home. For 
Severian biſhop of Gabala, to whom Chryſoſtom had com- 
mitted the care of his church in his abſence, ' had taken 
great pains to infinuate himſelf into the favour of the no- 
bility and people, at Chryſoſtom's expence and to his dif- 
advantage. He had even formed a confederacy againft him 
with his old adverſary, "Theophilus of Alexandria; to which 
confederacy the empreſs Eudoxia had made herſelf a party, 


for the ſake of revenging ſome liberties, which Chryſoſtom 


had taken in reproving her. By her intrigues and manage- 
ment chiefly, the emperor was prevailed upon to call Theo- 
philus from Alexandria, in order to bring Chryſoſtom to a 
trial, and have him depoſed from his biſhoprick. Theo- 
philus, who wanted nothing but an opportunity to ruin 
Chryſoſtom, came immediately to Conſtantinople, and brought 
ſeveral Egyptian biſhops with him. Thoſe of Aſia allo, 
whom Chryſoſtom had depoſed for the tumults they raiſed 
at Epheſus, appeared upon this occaſion at Conſtantinople 


_ againſt him, Theophilus now arrived; but, inſtead of 


taking up his quarters with his brother Chryſoftom as was 
uſual, he had apartments allotted him in the empreſs's pa- 
Jace. Here he called a council, and appointed judges ; but 
Chryſoſtom excepted againſt the judges, and refuſed to ap- 


pear before the council: declaring that he was not account- 


able to ſtrangers for any ſuppoſed miſdemeanor, but only 
to the biſhops of his own and the neighbouring provinces. 
Theophilus nevertheleſs held a ſynod of biſhops, where he 
ſummoned Chryſoſtom to appear, to anſwer to twenty nine 
articles of accuſation, which had there been preferred againſt 
him. But Chryſoſtom ſent three biſhops and two prieſts 
to acquaint Theophilus and his ſynod, that though he was 
very ready to ſubmit himſelf to the judgment of thoſe, who 


ſhould be regularly aſſembled, and have a legal right to 


judge him, yet he abſolutely refuſed to be judged by 0 
: > 2 . 1 an 
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and his ſynod. This refuſal he perſiſted in four ſeveral times; 
upon which they depoſed him. 1 
This happened about the beginning of the year 403. 
The news of Chryſoſtom's depoſition was no ſooner ſpread 
about Conſtantinople, than all the city was- in an uproar. 
The emperor had ordered him to be baniſhed : the people 


were determined 'to keep him from it by force. In three 


days however, to prevent any further diſturbance, he fur- 
rendered himſelf to thoſe, who had orders to ſeize him, and 
was conducted by them to a ſmall town in Bythinia, which 


was appointed for the reſidence of his baniſhment. His 


departure made the people more 'outrageous than ever: ney 
prayed the emperor, that he might be recalled : they eve 

threatened him: and Eudoxia was fo frightened with the 
tumult, tat ſhe herſelf ſollicited for it. He was immedi- 
ately recalled, and now all his-troubles ſeemed to be at an 
end: but, alas | new troubles were coming on, new ſtorms 
were riſing againſt him. The empreſs, about the latter end 
of this year, had erected a ſtatue near the church; and the 
people, to do honour to her, had celebrated the publick games 
before it. This Chryſoſtom- thought indecent ; and the 


| fire of his zeal, far from being extinguiſhed by his late 


misfortunes, urged him to preach againſt thoſe who were 
concerned in it. His diſcourſe provoked the empreſs, who 
fill retained her old enmity to him; and made her reſolve 
once more to have him depoſed from his biſhoprick: Some 
lay, that the ſaint irritated her highneſs not a little, as ſoon 
as he was appriſed of her machinations againſt him, by be- 
ginning one of his ſermons with theſe remarkable words: 
« Behpld the furious Herodias, inſiſting to have the head of 
“John Baptiſt in a charger.” Be this as it will, a ſynod of 
biſhops was immediately aſſembled, who made very ſhort 
work of depoſing Chryſoſtom ; ſince, as they alledged, he 
ſtood already depoſed by virtue of the former ſentence given 
againſt him; which, they ſaid, had never been reverſed, 
nor himſelf re-eſtabliſhed in his ſee, in that legal and or- 
derly manner which the canons required. In confequence 
of that judgment therefore, the emperor forbad him to enter 
the church any more, and ordered him to be baniſhed, His 
followers and adherents were now inſulted and perſecuted 
by the ſoldiery, and ſtigmatiſed particularly by the nick- 
name of Johannites. He had, it is true, a ſtrong party 


among the people, who loved and admired him to the laſt 


(rec, and would now have even armed themſelves in his 
defence : but he choſe rather to ſpend the remainder of his 
| 3 | days 
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days in baniſhment, than be the unhappy cauſe, of a civil 
war to his country; and therefore ſurrendered himſelf a ſe- 
cond time to thoſe, who were to have the care of him. 
He ſet out on the 20th of June in the year 404, under a 
guard of ſoldiers to Nicca; where he did not make any long 
ay, but purſued his journey to Cucuſus, the deſtined place 
of his baniſnment, at which he arrived in the month of Sep- 
tember. It is remarkable, that on the very day that Chry- 
ſoſtom left Conſtantinople, the great church was ſet on fire, 
and burnt, together with the palace, which almoſt adjoined to 
it, entirely to the ground. The ſame year there fell hail-ſtones 
of an extraordinary ſize, that did conſiderable damage to the 
town: which calamity was alſo followed by the death of the 
empreſs Eudoxia. All theſe accidents were conſidered by the 
partizans of Chryſoſtom, as ſo many judgments from heaven 
upon the place; to avenge, as they never fail to fancy in 
ſuch caſes, the injurious treatment it had ſhewn to the faint, 
Very abſurdly ſure, if not very impiouſly : as if the reaſon of 
ſuch events were not eaſily to be explained by natural cauſes; 
or, as if the high Majeſty of heaven was concerned, upon 
every ſlight and frivolous occaſion, to interpoſe itſelf in our 
petty ſquabbles here below. 
Cucuſus was a city of Armenia, whoſe ſituation was re- 
markably barren, unpleaſant, wild, and inhoſpitable : ſo that 
Chryſoſtom was obliged to change his place of reſidence fre- 
quently, on account of the incurſions, which were made by 
the barbarous nations around it. He did not however ne- 
glect his epiſcopal functions; but ſent forth priefts and monks 
to preach the goſpel to the Goths and Perſians, and to take 
care of the churches of Armenia and Phœnicia. But his 
enemies, not yet ſatiated with revenge, did not. ſuffer him 
to remain long even in this ſituation, wretched as it was: 
but prevailed with the emperor to have him ſent to Pityus, a 
moſt deſert region of Pontus, which is upon the borders of 
the Euxine ſea, But the fatigue of travelling, and the hard 
uſage he met with from the ſoldiers, who were conducting 
him thither, had ſuch an effect on him, that he was ſeized 
with a violent fever, and died in a few hours. His death 
happened in the year 417, and was revealed to him, 28 
ſame writers would perſuade us, a little before in a dream. 
Afterwards the weſtern and, eaſtern churches were divided 
about him: the former holding him in great veneration, 
while the latter conſidered him as a biſhop excommunicated, 
But the death of Arcadius happening about five months at- 
ter, the eaſtern churches grew ſoftened by degrees, and more 
| an 
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and more inclined to do juſtice to his memory: and it is cer- 
tain, that about thirty years after, his bones were removed 


to Conſtantinople, and depoſited in the temple of the holy 


apoſtles, with all the pomp and ſolemnity imaginable, The 
works of this father are very voluminous, and have been col- 
lefted in ſeveral editions: the beſt of which is that publiſhed 
at Paris, under the care and inſpection of Bernard Montfau- 
con, a Benedictine monk, in the year 1718. A 4a 


- CHUB B(Tronas) was born at Eaſt-Harnham, a ſmall 


village near Saliſbury, on Michaelmas day in the year 1679. 


His father, a maltſter, dying when he was very young, and 


the widow having three more children to maintain by her la- 
bour, he received no other education, than being inſtructed 
to read, and write an ordinary hand. At fifteen years of 
age, he was put apprentice to a glover in Saliſbury; and 
when his apprenticeſhip was expired, continued for a time to 
ſerve his maſter in the capacity of a journeyman. But glove- 
making being prejudicial to his eyes, which it ſeems were al- 
ways weak, he was admitted by a tallow-chandler, an inti- 
mate friend of his, as a companion and ſharer with him in 
his own buſineſs: and thus in his younger days, obtained 
an honeſt livelihood by his labour. In the mean time be- 


ing a man of uncommon natural parts, and fond of reading, 
he employed all his intervals of leiſure to acquire ſuch xnow- 


ledge, as could be acquired from Engliſh books; for Latin, 
Greek, or any of the learned languages he always remained 


a ſtranger to. Henee he became tolerably verſed in mathe- 


maticks, geography, and many other branches of ſcience. 


But divinity above all was his favourite ſtudy; and it is 
faid, that a little ſociety was formed at Saliſbury, under the 


management and direction of mr. Chubb, for the ſake of de- 
bating upon religious ſubjects. Here the ſcriptures are re- 
ported to have been read under the guidance of ſome com- 
mentator; and every man delivered his ſentiments upon all 


points freely, and without referve. About this time the 


controverſy upon the Trinity was carried on very warmly be- 


tween Clarke and Waterland; and falling under the cogni- 
zance of this theological aſſembly, mr. Chubb, at the requeſt 


of the members, drew up and arranged his ſentiments about 
it, ina kind of diſſertation : which, after it had undergone 


ſome correction, appeared to the world under the title of The 


ſupremacy of the Father aſſerted, &c. A production of a li- 
terary nature from one of a mean and illiberal education will 
always create wonder; and more eſpecially, when it is ac- 
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companied with any degree of ſucceſs. This piece of mr, 
Chubb ſhewed great talents in reaſoning, as well as great 


perſpicuity and correctneſs in writing; ſo that he began to 
be conſidered, and indeed very deſervedly, as one much 


above the ordinary ſize of men. Hence mr. Pope, in 
a letter to his friend Gay, was led to aſk him, if he 


had © ſeen or converſed with mr, Chubb, who is a wonder- 


« ful phænomenon of Wiltſhire ?”” and ſays, in relation to 
a quarto volume of tracts, which were printed afterwards, 
that he had <* read through his whole volume with admira- 
tion of the writer, though not always with approbation 
& of his doctrine.“ ; Ca tt: 

He had no ſooner commenced author, than his name was 
ſpread far and wide; and his ſucceſs in this new capacity 
procured him ſomething more ſolid than fame. It intro- 


| duced him to the perſonal knowledge of ſeveral gentlemen of 


eminence and letters; by whoſe generoſity and kindneſs he 
was, as it is. preſumed, originally enabled to live, in ſome 
ſort, - independent of labour. The late fir Joſeph Jekyl, 
maſter of the rolls, took him into his family, and uſed, at 


his hours of retirement, to refreſh himſelf from the fatigues 


of buſineſs with his converſation. Mr. Chubb was indeed 


pretty generally careſſed; for no body ſuſpected as yet, to 


what prodigious lengths he would ſuffer his reaſoning faculty 


to carry him. He did not continue many years with ſir Jo- 


ſeph Jekyl, though it is ſaid he was tempted to it by the of- 
fer of a genteel allowance: but fond of contemplation, re- 


tired to his friends at Saliſbury, where he ſpent his days in 
reading and writing. We are told however, that, though 
he lived quite free from labour, yet he always took a pleaſure 


in aſſiſting at the trade, which, by the death of his part- 


ner, had devolved on a nephew, and was to the laſt period 


of his life a coadjutor in it. He died, as he had lived, a 
fingle man, at Saliſbury in the fixty eighth year of his age. 


He left behind him two volumes of poſthumous works, 


which he calls a Farewell to his readers, from which we 


w_ fairly form this Jogger of his opinions: * that he 
£ had little or no | 

ce plainly: rejects the Jewiſh revelation, and conſequently the 
& chriſtian, which is founded upon it; that he diſclaims a 
future judgment, and is very uncertain as to any future 
& ſtate of exiſtence; that a particular providence is not de- 
c ducible from the phænomena of the -world, and therefore 


that prayer cannot be proved a duty; &c. &c. As licen-. 


tious however as he may ſeem to haye been in his way of 
Lo 5 WEAR] | | thinking, 


elief of revelation; that indeed he 


by] 
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thinking he never was cenſured as licentious in his actions; 
nothing irregular or immoral, as- it is agreed on all hands, 


ever appearing in his life and converſation. There was pub- 


liſhed indeed a pamphlet, ſoon after his death, under the title of 
Memoirs of mr. Thomas Chubb, which endeavours to fix upon 


him a very black and unnatural crime, but the author has be- 


hayed himſelf ſo outrageouſly, and written with ſuch intempe- 
rance and fury, that we think it unfair to give credit to ſo 


ſcandalous an inſinuation, upon the ſtrength of his ſingle teſti- 


mony; eſpecially when mr, Chubb's whole life and converſa- 
tion plainly contradict it. But let us produce a ſpecimen of his 
zeal. After this memorialiſt has denied mr. Chubb the common 
forms of burial, which yet it ſeems neceſſary all ſhould be 
allowed, if it be only to preſerve decorum in ſociety, he would 
humbly propoſe, he ſays, a new ſcheme to the publick: namely, 
« that whenever any enormous overgrown heretick, fuchas 
« Chubb, ſhould make his exit, inſtead of paying him funeral 
c obſequies, notice ſhould immediately be given to the high- 
„ ſheriff, who ſhould be obliged to attend with the poſſe 
« comitatiis, on ſo extraordinary an occaſion, and autho- 
« rized to demand the body of the criminal, and conduct 
6 it to a ſham execution, with all the marks of infamy and 


« deteſtation: viz. he ſhould be drawn on a ſledge, like a 


** traitor, with a halter about his neck, by which he ſhould 
„be hanged the uſual time, From thence, when cut 
* down, he ſhould be carried back to the market place, 
“ where a ſcaffold ſhould be erected for that purpoſe, on 
* which the executioner having made the neceſlary appara- 
tus, thould, in the fight of all the people, firſt cut out his 
heart, that had contrived ſuch horrid blaſphemies; next 


* pluck out the tongue by the roots, that had uttered them; 
© and then lop off the right hand, that had publiſhed them. 


* The body thus mutilated ſhould be taken down from 


* thence, and faſtened to a ſtake hard by, with all his he- 


** retical writings called in, and gathered round him into 
one pile; which, together with ſome other combultibles, 
* ſhould be kindled into a blaze, into which the heart, 
tongue, and hand ſhould be caſt, there to continue, till 
the whole was conſumed and reduced. to aſhes, which 
* ſhould be thrown into the air with all contumely and con- 


** tempt, as unworthy of any reſt or repoſitory,” I have been p. 


at the Tu. to tranſcribe the propoſal of this memoir-writer, 
becau e it is curious, and ſerves to ſhew, how eaſily the moſt 
malignant paſſions may be gratified under the maſk of piety ; and 


to convince us, that we may poſſibly never be leſs religious, than 


P 4 when 
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when we fancy ourſelves moſt ſo. May not a man, who dif- 


approves and rejects mr. Chubb's principles as firmly as this 
writer, venture to tell him, that he knows not what ſpirit 
he is of, and that his zeal has eaten up his charity? 


does he think, that this method of putting a ſtop to 
_Hereſy, (for he calls Chubb nothing more than an heretick) 


nay, 1 may ſay, to infidelity, can ever be lawful, or even 
expedient? nevertheleſs he has adviſed us to read Chubb's 
piece upon the Supremacy, and four of his diſſertations: 
which would certainly aftoniſh the reader, if I was not to 
tell him, that it was only for the fake of a moſt excel- 
<« lent anſwer, written by mr. Julius Bate of Deptford.” 


CHUDLEIGH (Lady Mary) a very philoſophick and 


| poetick lady, was born in the year 1656, and was the daugh- 
ter of Richard Lee of Winſloder in the county of Devon, 


eſq; She was married to fir George Chudleigh, bart. by 
whom ſhe had ſeveral children; among the reft Eliza Maria, 
who dying in the bloom of life, cauſed her mother to pour 
out her grief in a poem intitled, A dialogue between Lu- 


cinda and Mariſſa. She wrote another poem called, The 


ladies defence, occaſioned by an angry ſermon preached 
againſt the fair ſex, Theſe, with many others, were col- 
lected into a yolume, and printed a third time in the year 
1722. She publiſhed alſo a volume of eſſays upon various 


ſubjects in verſe and proſe in 1710, which have been much 


admired for a delicacy of ſtile. "Theſe were dedicated to her 
royal highneſs the princeſs Sophia, electreſs and ducheſs 
dowager of Brunſwick; on which occaſion that princeſs then, 
in her eightieth year, honoured her with a very polite epi- 
ſtle in French, which ſhall here be tranſlated into Engliſh. 


60 Lady Chudleigh, 2 - Hanover, June 25, 1710. | 


* You have done me a very great pleaſure in letting me 


«© know by 2 agreeable book, that there is ſuch a one as 


* you in England, who has ſo improved herſelf, that 
„ ſhe can communicate her ſentiments in a fine manner 


to the world. As for me I do not pretend to deſerve the 


„ commendations you give me, but by the eſteem which I 
<< have of your merit and good ſenſe ; which will always in- 
„ duce me perfectly to regard you, and to be upon all occaſions, 
To Lady Chudleigh, hs & Your affectionate friend 
in London. | c to ſerve you, 
6 SOPHIA, Electreſs.“ 


This 
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This lady is ſaid to have written ſeveral other things, as 


tragedies, operas, maſques, &c. which, though not printed, 
are preſerved in her family. She died in 1710, in the 5 5th 
year of her age. She was a lady of great virtue as well as 
underſtanding, and made the latter ſubſervient to the former. 


She had an education, in which literature ſeemed but little 


regarded, being taught no other than her native language; 
but her fondneſs for books, great application, and uncom- 
mon abilities, enabled her to make a conſiderable figure 
among the literati of her time. But though ſhe was per- 
fectly in love with the charms of poetry, yet ſhe dedicated 
ſome part of her time to the ſeverer ſtudies of philoſophy. 
This appears from her excellent eſſays upon knowledge, 
pride, humility, life, death, fear, grief, riches, ſelf-love, 
juſtice, anger, calumny, friendſhip, love, avarice, ſolitude, 
in which (to ſay nothing of her manner of writing, which 


is pure and elegant) ſhe diſcovers an uncommon degree of 


piety and knowledge, and a noble contempt of thoſe vani- 
ties, which the generality of her ſex ſo much regard, and ſo 
eagerly purſue. | ; i 


CHURCHILL (Sir WinsToN) a diſtinguiſhed Eng- 


' liſh gentleman, ſon of John Churchill, eſq; of Minthorn in 


Dorſetſhire, by Sarah, daughter and coheireſs of fir Henry 
Winſton of Standiſton in Glouceſterſhire, was deſcended 
from a very ancient family, and born at Wooton Glanvile 
in Dorſetſhire, as ſome ſay, but according to Anthony 


Wood at London, in the year 1620. He was ſent to St. Athens 
John's college in Oxford, when he was ſcarce fixteen years Oxon. 


of age, where he made an uncommon progreſs in his ſtu- 
dies; but on account of the civil commotions, which aroſe 
ſoon. after, was obliged to leave the univerſity, before he 
had taken a degree. He engaged on the fide of the king, 
for which he ſuffered ſeverely in his fortunes; and having 
married a daughter of fir John Drake of Aſhe in Devon- 


ſhire, was forced to ſeek refuge in that gentleman's houſe, 


where many of his children were born. At the reſtoration 
he returned to his ſeat at Minthorn in Dorſetſhire, and was 


elected a burgeſs for Weymouth in the parliament, which 


met upon the 8th of May 1661, In the latter end of the 


year 1663, king Charles II. conferred on him the honour 


of knighthood; and ſoon after the foundation of the royal 
ſociety, he was, for his known love of letters and converſa- 
tion with learned men, elected a member of it. In the year 
1664, he was appointed one of the commiſſioners of the 


/ court ſociety, 


Sprat's hift, 
of the royal 
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court of claims m Ireland; and upon his return from thence, 
was conſtituted one of the clerks comptrollers of the green 
cloth. Natwithſtanding his engagements in publick offices, 
he found time to draw up a kind of political eſſay upon the 
hiſtory of England, which was publiſhed in folio at Lon- 
don, in the year 1675, under this title, Divi Britannici ; 
being a remark upon the lives of all the kings of this 
ile, from the year of the world 2855, unto the year 
of grace 1660. It is dedicated to king Charles II; and 
in the dedication the author takes notice, that having 


ſerved his majeſty's father, as long as he could with his 


ſword, he ſpent a great part of thoſe leiſure hours, which 
were forced upon him by his misfortunes, in defending that 


| mo cauſe, and indeed the cauſe of monarchy itſelf, with 


is pen: and he frankly owns, that he confidered his work as 
the funeral oration of that deceaſed government, or rather, 
as his title ſpeaks it, the apotheoſes of departed kings. 
We are told by mr. Anthony Wood, that there were 
ſome paſlages in this work about the king's power of raiſ- 
ing money without parliament, which gave ſuch offence to 
the members then fitting, that the author had them cancel- 
ed, and the book reprinted. Mr. Wood has cenſured alſo 
this work very ſeverely. In the ſaid book, ſays he, which 
6 is very thin and trite, are the arms of all the kings 
« of England, which made it ſell among novices, rather 
«© than from the matter therein.” Nicholſon ſpeaks alſo 
very lightly of fir Winſton's performance, and repreſents it 
as only giving the reader a diverting view of the arms and 


Engliſh bif- Cc exploits of our kings down to the reſtoration in 1660.” 


torical lbbra- But although little regard is paid to this work now, yet 


9, P. 74, much reading and learning are ſhewn in it; nor can we 


conceive it to be altogether without its uſe. The dates 
are generally very exact, the facts are well ſupported by au- 


thorities, and there are an abundance of curious and judici- 


. ous obſervations to be found in it; ſo that if the reader can 
but excuſe that flaming and almoſt enthuſiaſtick zeal for 


monarchy, which runs throughout it, he may juſtly ſuffer 
himſelf to think leſs meanly of it. 1 
Aſter the diſſolution of the parliament in the year 1678, 
he was diſmiſſed from the poſt of clerk of the green cloth, 
much againſt his maſter's will, who reſtored him again, and con- 


tinued him in it, during the reſt of his reign. He remained in his 


office, and enjoyed the ſame, if not a greater, degree of favour 


from court, during the ſhort reign of James II; and having had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing his eldeſt ſon raiſed to the . 
es - - | 3 e 


- 


infancy, fir Winſton had ſeveral ſons and daughters, wha 
lived to grow up. The , eldeſt of his fons, that lived to 


England, he attended conſtantly at court, and was greatly 


him, and was ſoon after made a captain of grenadiers in his 


i 
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he departed this life upon the 26th of March, 1688. Be- 
ſides three ſons and as many daughters, who died in their 


man's eſtate, was John Churchill, afterwards duke of Marl- 
borough, of whom we ſhall ſpeak largely in the next article. 
Arabella Churchill the eldeſt of fir Winſton's children, born 
in March 1648, was maid. of honour to the ducheſs of 
York, and miſtreſs to the duke, afterwards king James II. 
by whom ſhe had two ſons and two e The eldeſt, 
James'Fitz-James, was created by his father duke of Ber- 
wick: he was alſo knight of the garter and of the golden 
fleece, marſhal of France, and grandee of Spain of _ firſt 
claſs. He was reputed one of the greatelt officers in his 
time; and N generaliſſimo of the armies of France, fell 
by a cannon ſhot at the ſiege of Philipſburg in the year 
1734. Henry Fitz-James, grand prior of France, lieute- 
nant-general and admiral of the French gallies, was born in 
1673, and died in 1702. Henrietta, born in 1670, married 
fir Henry Waldgrave of Cheuton, and died in 1730. The 
youngeſt daughter was a nun: but -afterwards married colo- 


nel Godfrey, by whom ſhe had two daughters. 


CHURCHILL (Jonx) duke of Marlborough, and 
pre of the Holy Roman empire, was eldeſt ſon of fir 

inſton Churchill, and born at Aſhe in Devonſhire on gee the pre- 
Midſummer-day in the year 1650. A clergyman in the ceding ar- 
neighbourhood inſtructed him in the firſt principles of lite- #0 - 
rature; but his father having other views, than what aj of the 
learned education afforded, carried him very early to court, duke of 
where he was particularly favoured by James duke of York, Marvo- 
when he was no more than twelve years of age. He hadi“ p. „ 
a pair of colours given him in the guards, during the firſtedit. 1743. 
Dutch war, about the year 1666; and afterwards obtained . 
leave to go over to Tangier, then in our hands, and- be- 
ſieged by the Moors, where he reſided for ſome time, and cul- 


tivated attentively the ſcience of arms, Upon his return to 


reſpected by both the king and the duke. In the year 1672, 
the duke of Monmouth commanding a. body of Engliſh 
auxiliaries in the ſervice of France, mr. Churchill attended 


grace's own regiment. He had a ſhare in all the actions 


cf that famous campaign againſt the Dutch; and at the 
nge of Nimeguen, difinguſhed himelf fo much, that 
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he was particularly taken notice of by the celebrated mar- 
' ſhal Turenne, who beſtowed on him the name of the hand- 
ſome Engliſhman. He ſhone out alſo with fo ntuch eclat 
at the reduction of Maeſtricht, that the French king thank- 
ed him for his behaviour at the head of the line, and aſſured 
him, that he would acquaint his ſovereign with it, which 
Collines be did; and the duke of Monmouth, on his return to Eng- 
peerage, vol. land, told the king his father, how much he had been in- 
1. p. 194. debted to the bravery of captain Churchill. 
The laurels he brought from France were ſure to gain 
him preferment at home: accordingly the king made him 
a lieutenant colonel, and the duke made him gentleman of 
his. bed-chamber, and ſoon after maſter of the robes. The 
ſecond Dutch war being over, colonel Churchill was again 
obliged to paſs his days at court, where he behaved with 
great prudence and circumſpection in the troubleſome times 
that enſued. In the beginning of the year 1679, when the 
duke of York was conſtrained to retire from England into 
the Low-countries, colonel Churchill attended him; as he 
did through all his peregrinations, till he was ſuffered to re- 
fide again in London. While he waited upon the duke in 
Scotland, he kad a regiment of dragoons given him; and 
thinking it now time to take a conſort, he made his addreſſes 
to mrs. Sarah Jennings, who waited on the lady Anne, af- 
terwards queen of Great Britain. This young lady, then 
about _— one years of age, and univerſally admired both 
for her perſon and wit,' he married in the year 1681, and 
thereby ſtrengthened the intereſt he had already at court. 
In the ſpring of the year 1682, the duke of York returned 


to London; and having obtained leave to quit Scotland, 


reſolved to fetch his family from thence by ſea. For this 

purpoſe he embarked on the 2d of May, but unluckily ran 

upon the Lemon Oar ; a dangerous ſand, that lies about 

fixteen leagues from the mouth of the Humber, where his 

ſhip was loſt with ſome men of quality, and upwards of 

one hundred and twenty perſons on board her. He was 

Lediard, &c. particularly careful of colone] ChurchilPs ſafety, and took 
p. 29. him into the boat, in which himſelf eſcaped. The firſt uſe 
made by his royal highneſs of his intereſt, after he returned 

to court, was to obtain a title for his favourite; who by 

letters patent, bearing date December the iſt 1682, was 

created baron of Eymouth in Scotland, and alſo. appointed 

colonel of the third troop of guards. He was continued in 

all his poſts upon the coming of James II. to the crown, 

who ſent him alſo his ambaſſador to France to notify me ac- 

f Ceinon. 
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ceſſion. On his return he aſſiſted at the coronation, on the 


23d of April 1685; and in May following, was created a 
peer of England, by the title of baron Churchill of San- 


dridge in the county of Hertford. 


In June, lord Churchill being then lieutenant general of 


his majeſty's forces, was ordered into the weſt to ſuppreſs 
the duke of Monmouth's rebellion; which he did in a month's 


time, with an inconſiderable body of horſe, and took the 
duke himſelf priſoner. He was extremely well received by 


the king, at his return from this victory; but ſoon diſcerned, 


as it is faid, the bad effects it produced, by confirming the king 
in an opinion, that, by virtue of a ſtanding army, the re- 
ligion and government of England might eaſily be changed. 
oo far lord Churchill concurred with, or oppoſed the 
king, while he was forming this project, is hardly known. 
He does not appear to have been guilty of any mean com- 
pliances, or to have had any concern in adviſing or execut- 
ing the violent proceedings of that unhappy reign: on the 
contrary, biſhop Burnet tells us, that he very prudently 
e declined meddling much in buſineſs, ſpoke little except 
« when his advice was aſked, and then always recommend- 
© ed moderate meaſures.” It is ſaid, he dan very early 
to lord Galway, that if his maſter attempted to overturn 
the eſtabliſhed religion, he would leave him ; and that he 
gn the memorial tranſmitted to the prince and princeſs 
0 
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Orange, by which they were invited to reſcue this nation Lediard, gc, 
from popery and ſlavery. Be this as it will, it is certain P. 50. 


that he remained with, and was entruſted by the Kings after - 


the prince of Orange was landed on November the 5th 1688. 
He attended king James, when he marched with his forces 
to oppoſe the prince, and had the command of- five thou- 
ſand men; yet the earl of Feverſham, ſuſpecting his incli- 
nations, adviſed the king to ſeize him. The king's affection 
to him was ſo great, that he could not be prevailed upon 
to do it; and this left him at liberty to go over to the 
prince, which accordingly he did, but without betraying 
any poſt, or carryin of 

the great obligations lord Churchill lay under to king James, 


muſt naturally conclude, that he could not take the reſo- 
lution of leaving him, and withdrawing to the prince of 


Orange, but with infinite concern and regret; and that this 
was really the caſe, appears very plainly from the follow- 
Ing letter, which he left for the king, to ſhew the reaſons 
of his conduct, and to expreſs his grief for the ſtep he was 
obliged to take, 8 | 


any troops. Whoever conſiders . 


66 Sir, 
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| « Sir, fince men are ſeldom ſuſpected of ſincerity, when 
« they act contrary to their intereſts; and though my du- 
c tiful behaviour to your majeſty in the worſt of times, 
cc for which I acknowledge my poor, ſervices much overpaid, 
< may not be ſufficient to incline you to a charitable in- 
« texpretation of my actions: yet 
4 tage I enjoy under 0 en which I can never ex- 
„ pect in any other change o 
& convince your majeſty and the world, that I am acted by 
« an higher principle, when I offered that violence to my 
inclination and intereſt, as to deſert your majefty at a 
« time, when your affairs ſeem to challenge the ſtricteſt 
c obedience from all your ſubjects; much more from one, 
« who lies under the greateſt obligations imaginable to 


« your majeſty. This, ſir, could proceed from nothing, | 


ce but the inviolable dictates of my conſcience, and a ne- 
& ceffary concern for my religion, which no good man can 
« oppoſe, and with which 7 am inſtructed nothing ought 
ic to come in competition. Heaven knows, with what 
« partiality my dutiful opinion of your majeſty has hither- 
& to repreſented thoſe unhappy deſigns, which inconſide- 
<& rate and ſelf- intereſted men have framed again your ma- 
te jeſty's true intereſt and the proteſtant religion: but as [ 
can no longer join with ſuch, to give a pretence by con- 
« queſt to bring them to effect, ſo J will always with the ha- 
* zard of my life and fortune, ſo much your majeſty's 
due, endeavour to preſerve your royal perſon and [awful 


& right with all the tender concern and dutiful reſpect, that 
| Compleat © becomes your majeſty's &c.” © 


hit. of En- Lord Churchill was graciouſly received by the prince of 
gland, vol. Orange; and it is ſuppoſed to have been in conſequence of 
we 4% his lordſhip's ſolicitation, that prince George of Denmark 
took the ſame ſtep, as his conſort the princeſs Anne did al- 

ſo ſoon after, by the advice of lady Churchill. He was 
entruſted in that critical conjuncture by the prince of 
Orange, firft to re-afſemble his troop of guards at London, 

and afterwards to reduce ſome lately raiſed regiments, and 

to new-model the army, for which purpoſe he was inveſt- 

ed with the rank and title of lieutenant-general. The prince 

and princeſs of Orange being declared king and queer of 
England upon the 6th of February 1689, lord Churchill 

was on the 14th ſworn of their privy council, and one of 

the gentlemen of the bedchamber to the king; and on the 

' 9th of April following, was raiſed to the dignity of 
Collins's earl of Marlborough in the county of Wilts, He afliſted at 


peerage, vol. - | 
1. p. 195. | the 


5 


hope the great advan- 


government, may reaſonably . 


n On 
the coronation of their majeſties, and was ſoon after made 
commander in chief of the Engliſh forces ſent over to Hol- 
land. He preſided at the battle of Walcourt, which was 
fought upon the 15th of April 1689, and gave ſuch extraor- 
dinary proofs of his {kill, that prince Waldeck, ſpeaking in 
his commendation to king William, declared, that he 
« ſaw more into the art of war in a day, than ſome gene- 
« rals in many years.” It is to be obſerved, that king Wik Life of king 
lam commanded this year in Ireland, which was the rea- ., if. 
ſon of the earl of Marlborough's being at the head of the 246, © © 
Engliſh troops in Holland ; where he -laid the foundation 
of that fame among foreigners, which he afterwards extend- 
ed all over Europe. He next did great ſervices for king 
William in Ireland, by reducing Cork and ſome other places 
of much importance, in all which he ſhewed ſuch uncom- 
mon abilities, that on his firſt appearance at court after his 
return, the king was pleaſed to ſay, that“ he knew no 
« man ſo fit for a general, who had ſeen ſo few campaigns.” Compleat 
All theſe ſervices notwithſtanding did not hinder his be- bift. of En- 
ing diſgraced in a very ſudden manner: for being in wait- 3 8 
ing at court as lord of the bedchamber, and having intro- 7 
duced to his majeſty lord George Hamilton, he was ſoon 
followed to his own houſe by the ſame lord, with this ſhort 
and ſurpriſing meſſage, That the king had no farther occa- 

« ſion for his ſervices ;” the more ſurprifing, as his 7 
ty juſt before had not diſcovered the leaſt coldneſs or diſ- 
pleaſure towards him. The cauſe of this diſgrace is not Tediard, e. 
eren at preſent known; but only ſuſpected to have proceed - vol. i. p. 75. 
ed from his too cloſe attachment to the intereſt of the - 
W Anne. This ſtrange and unexpected blow was fol- 
owed by one much ſtranger, for ſoon after he was com- 
mitted to the Tower for high treaſon; but was: releaſed, and 
acquitted upon the whole 1 diſcovered to be nothing 
more than the effects of a vile conſpiracy againſt him. | 

After queen Mary's death, when the intereſts of the two 
courts were brought to a better agreement, king William 
thought fit to recall the earl of Marlborough to his privy 
council ; and upon the 1 75 of June 1698, appointed him 
governor to the duke of Glouceſter, with this extraordinary 
compliment, . My lord, make him but what you are, and 
my nephew will be all I wiſh to ſee him.” His lord- Ibid. p. 82. 
ſhip continued in favour to the time of the king's death, 
as appears from his having been three times appointed one 
of the lords juſtices during his abſence ; namely, July 16 Compleat = 
1698 May 600. and "PI . As f. r it Hiſt, of En- 

0, May 31 1699, and June 27 1700, As ſoon as it gland, vol. 

1 : 2 Was ill, p. 755 
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was diſcerned, that the death of Charles II. of Spain would 


become the occaſion of another general war, the king ſent 


a body of troops over to Holland, and made lord Marlbo- 
rough commander in chief of them. Hie appointed him alſo 


ambaſſador extraordinary and miniſter plenipotentiary to their 


high mightineſſes, upon which he went immediately over 


to Holland. The king following, and taking a view 


of the forces, dined with the earl of Marlborough at his 


quarters on the goth of September 1700; and this was 
one of the laſt marks of honour and favour he received 
from king William, who, died on the 8th of March fol- 
lowing, unleſs we reckon his recommendation of his lord- 
ſhip to the princeſs of Denmark, a little before his death, 


as the propereſt perſon to be truſted with the command of 
the army, which was to protect the liberty of Europe. About 
a week after the king's death, he was elected knight of the 


moſt noble order of the garter, and ſoon after declared captain- 
general of all her majeſty's forces in England and abroad; 
upon which he was immediately ſent over to the Hague 
with the ſame character, that he had the year before. fi 
ſtay in Holland was very ſhort; only juſt long enough, to 


give the ſtates general the neceſſary aſſurances of his miſtreſs's 


incere intention to purſue the plan, that had formerly been 
ſettled. The ſtates concurred with him in all that he pro- 
poſed, and made him captain general of all their forces, ap- 
pointing him 100,000 florins per annum. a 

On his return to England, he found the queen's council 


already divided, ſome being for carrying the war on a 


Burnet's 
biſ. of his 
own times, 
vol. ii. p. 


ps: 


auxiliaries only, others for declaring againſt France and 
Spain immediately, and , ſo becoming principals at once. 
The earl of Marlborough joined with the latter; and theſe 
carrying their point, war was declared upon the 4th of May, 
1702, and approved afterwards by parhiament, though the 
Dutch at that time had not declared. The earl took the 
command on the 2cth of June; and diſcerning, that the 
ſtates were made uneaſy by the places, which the enemy 


held on their frontiers, he began with. attacking and reduc- 
ing them, Accordingly, in this ſingle campaign, he made 


himſelf maſter of the caſtles of Gravenbroeck and W aerts, 
the towns of Venlo, Ruremond, and Stevenſwaert, toge- 
ther with the city and citadel of Liege; which laſt was taken 
ſword in hand. "Theſe advantages were conſiderable, and 
acknowledged as ſuch by the ſtates, but they had like to 


have been of a very ſhort date: for the N ſeparating in 


the neighbourhood of Liege on the 3d of 


ovember, the 
ce 
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earl was taken the next day in his paſſage by water, by a 
ſmall party ot thirty men from the garriſon at Gueldres; 
but it being towards night, and the earl inſiſting upon an 
old paſs gien to his brother, and now out of date, was 


ſuffered to proceed, and arrived at the Hague, when ay 


were in the utmoſt conſternation at the accident; whic 
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| had befallen him. The winter approaching, the earl em- Lediard, &c. 


barked for England, and arrived in London on the 28th vol. i. p. 133. 


of November. The queen had been complimented ſome 


time before by both houſes of parliament,” on the ſucceſs 
of her arms in Flanders; in conſequence of which there 
had been a publick thankſgiving on the 4th of November, 
when her majeſty went in great ſtate to St. Pauls. Soon after 
a committee: of the houſe of commons waited upon the earl 
with the thanks of the houſe: and on the 2d of December, 
her majefty declared her intention in council, of creating 
his lordſhip a duke; which ſhe ſoon after did, by the title of 
marquis of Blandford, and duke of Marlborough. She like- 
wiſe added a penſion of - 50001. per annum out of the poſt- 
office during her own life, and ſent a meſſage to the houſe 


of commons, ſignifying her defire, that it might attend the 


honour ſhe had lately conferred; but with this the houſe 
would not comply, contenting themſelves, in their addreſs 
to the queen, with applauding her manner of rewarding 


publick fervice, but declaring their inability to make ſuch a Collins's 
precedent for alienating the revenue of the crown, fas 


He was on the point of returning to Holland, when, on 
the 8th of February 1702-3, his only ſon the marquis of 
Blandford died at Cambridge, at the age of eighteen. 
This afflicting accident did not however long retard his 
— but he paſſed over to Holland, and arrived at the 

ague upon the 6th of March. The nature of our work 


will not ſuffer us to relate all the military acts, in which 


the duke of Marlborough was engaged : it is ſufficient to 
wk that, numerous as they were, they were all ſucceſsful. 

he French had a great army this year in Flanders, in 
the Low-countries, and in that part of Germany, which 
the elector of Cologn had put into their hands; and pro- 
digious preparations were made under the moſt experienced 
commanders : but the vigilance and activity of the duke baffled 
them all. When the campaign was over, his grace went 
to Duſſeldorp, to meet the late emperor,” then ſtiled Charles 


III. king of Spain, who made him a preſent” of a rich 


ſword from his fide, with very high compliments; and then 
returning to ihe Hague, after a very ſhort ſtay, came over 
hs Vo L. HEE” * 2 | 9%? 
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to England. He arrived on the 13th of October, 1703, 
and ſoon after king Charles III. whom he had accompa- 
nied to the Hague, came likewiſe over to England, and 
arrived at Spithead the day after Chriſtmas-day : upon which 
the dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough were immediately 
ſent down to receive and conduct him to Windſor. In 
the beginning of January, the ſtates general deſired leave of 
her majeſty. for his grace of Marlborough to come to the 
Hague; which being granted, his grace embarked on the 
15th, and paſſed over to Rotterdam. He went from thence 
immediately to the Hague, where he communicated to the 
penſionary his ſenſe of the neceflity there was, of attempt- 
ing ſomething the next campaign for the relief of the emperor ; 
whoſe affairs at this time were in the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
having the Bavarians on one fide, and the Hungarian male- 
contents on the other, making incurſions to the. very gates 
of Vienna, while his whole force ſcarce enabled him to 
maintain a defenſive war. This ſcheme being approved of, 
and the plan of it being adjuſted, the duke returned to 

England, on the 14th of February. m 
When meaſures were properly ſettled at home, the duke, 
on the 8th of April 1704, embarked for Holland; where, 
ſtaying about a month to, adjuſt the neceſſary ſteps, he be- 
gan his march towards the heart of Germany; and, after 
4 conference held with the prince Eugene of Savoy and 
Lewis of Baden, he arrived before the ſtrong entrench- 
ments of the enemy at Schellenburg, very unexpectedly on 
the 21ſt of June; whom, after an obſtinate and bloody diſ- 
pute, he entirely routed. It was on this occaſion, that the 
emperor wrote the duke a letter with his own hand, ac- 
knowledging his great ſervices, and offering him the title 
of a prince of the empire, which he modeſtly declined, 
Lediard, &c. till the queen afterwards commanded him to accept of it. 
vol. . p.223. He proſecuted: this ſucceſs, and the battle of Hochſtet Was 
fought by him and prince Eugene, on the 2d of Auguſt; 
when the French and Bavarians were the greateſt part of 
them killed and taken, and their commander marſhal Tal- 
lard made a priſoner. After this glorious action, by which 
the empire was ſaved, and the whole electorate of Bavaria 
conquered, the duke continued his purſuit, till he forced 


the French to repaſs the Rhine. Then prince Lewis of 


Baden laid ſiege to Landau, while the duke and prince 
Eugene covered it; but it was not taken before the 12th 
of November. He made a tour alſo to Berlin; and by 2 


{ſhort negotiation, ſuſpended the diſputes between the * 
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of Pruſſia and the Dutch, by which he gained the good 


will of both parties. When the campaign was over, he 


returned to Holland, and on the 14th. of December arrived 


in England. He brought over with him marſhal Tallard, 


and 1 ſix other officers of diſtinction, 121 ſtandards, 
her majeſty's order were put 


olours, which 


and 179 by 
up in Weſtminſter- hall. | He was received by the queen and 


her royal conſort, with the higheſt marks of eſteem, and 
had the folemn thanks of both houſes of parliament. Be- 
ſdes this, the commons addreſſed her majeſty to perpetuate. 


the memory of this victory, which ſhe did, by granting 


Woodſtock, with the hundred of Wotton to him and his 


heirs for ever. This was confirmed by an act of parlia- 


nent, which paſſed on the 14th of March following, with 


this remarkable clauſe; that they ſhould be held by tender- 
ing to the queen, her heirs, and ſucceſſors, on the 2d of 


Auguſt every year for ever, at the caſtle of Windſor, a 
tandard with three fleurs de lys painted thereon. On the 


bth of January, the duke was feaſted by the city; and on 
the 8th- of February, the commons addreſſed the queen to 
— their thanks for the wiſe treaty, which the duke had 
coneluded with the court of Berlin, by which a large body 


of Pruſſian troops were ſent to the affiſtance of the duke of A &c. 
e ; 306, 310. 


Savoy. EEOC Ys, © 1 

The next year, 1705, he went over to Holland in March, 
vith a deſign to execute ſome great ſchemes,” which he had 
deen projecting in the winter. The campaign was attended 
with ſome ſucceſſes, which would have made a conſiderable 
houre'in a campaign under any other general, but are 
ſcarcely worth mentioning, where the duke of Marlborough 
commanded. Hel could not carry into execution his main 
project, on account of the impediments he met with from 
the allies, and in this reſpect was greatly diſappointed. The 
faſon for action being over, he made a tour to the courts 
of Vienna, Berlin, and Hanover. At the firſt of theſe, he ac- 
quired the entire confidence of the new emperor Joſeph, 
who preſented him with the principality of Mindelheim: at 
the ſecond, he renewed the contract for the Pruſſian forces: 
and at the third, he reſtored a perfect harmony, and ad- 
Juſted every thing to the elector's ſatisfaction. After this, 


he returned to the Hague, and towards the cloſe of the 
year embarked for, and arrived ſafe in England. Upon the 


7th of January following, the houſe of commons came to a 
relolution, to thank his grace of Marlborough, as well for 
lis prudent negotiations, as for his: great ſervices ] but not- 

4 Q 2 withſtanding 
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withitanding this, it very ſoon appeared, that there was a 
ſtrong party formed againſt the war, and ſteps were taken 
to cenſure and diſgrace the conduct of the duke. | 


All things being concerted for rendering the next. year's 
campaign more ſucceſsful than the former, the duke, in 


the beginning of April, 1700, embarked for Holland. This 


year the famous battle of Ramillies was fought, and won 
upon the 12th of May, being Whitſunday. The duke 
was twice here in the utmoſt danger, once by a fall from 
his horſe, and a fecond time by a cannon-ſhot, which took 
off the head of colonel Bingheld, as he was holding the 
ſtirrup for his grace to remount. The advantages gained 
by this victory were ſo far improved by the vigilance and 
wiſdom of the duke, that Louvain, Bruſſels, Mechlin, and 
even Ghent and Bruges, ſubmitted, to king Charles III. of 
Spain without a- ſtroke, and Oudenard ſurrendered upon 
the firſt ſummons. The city of Antwerp followed this 
example; and thus, in the ſhort ſpace of a fortnight, the 


duke reduced all Brabant, and the marquifate of the holy 


empire, to the obedience. of king Charles. He afterwards 
took the towns of Oftend, Menin, Dendermonde, and Aeth. 
The forces of the allies after this glorious campaign being 


About to ſeparate, his grace on the 16th of October went 


to the Hague; where the propoſals, which France had 


made for a peace, contained in a letter from the elector of 


Bavaria to the duke of Marlborough, were communicat- 
ed to the miniſters of the allies, - after which his grace em- 
barked for England, upon the 15th of November. 

He arrived at London upon the 18th of November 1706 ; 
and though at this time there was a party formed againſt 
him at court, yet the great ſervices he had done the nation, 
and the perſonal eſteem the queen always had for him, 
procured him an univerſal good reception. The houſe of 
commons, in their addreſs to the queen, ſpoke of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the campaign in general, and of the duke of Marl- 
borough's ſhare in particular, in the ſtrongeſt terms, poſſible, 
and the day after unanimouſly voted him their thanks; and 


the lords did the ſame. They went. fill farther; for on 
the 17th of December, they addreſſed the queen for leave 


to bring in a bill, to ſettle the duke's honours upon the 
male and female iſſue of his daughters. This was granted; 
and Blenheim houſe, with the manor of Woodſtock, wasr 
after the deceaſe of the ducheſs, upon whom they were ſet- 


led in jointure, entailed in the ſame manner with the bo- 


ours. Two days after this, the ſtandards and aan 
e . ya taken 
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majeſty häcl built the [h6uſe of Blenheim to perpetuate the 


his charge, it being thought eſpecially neceſſary he ſhould 
rg 8 8 24 * | 


on foot a negotiation for peace. Phe houſe of commons 


they, on the 22d of January * unanimoufly vote 
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taken at Ramillies being carried in ſtate through the — 
in order to be hung up in Guildhall, his grace of M 
borough was invited to dine with the lord mayor, which he 
accordingly' did. The laſt day of the year was appointed 
for 4 getieral thankſgiving; and her majeſty went in ſtate to 
St. Paul's; in which there was this ſingularity obſetved, 
that it was the ſecond thankſgiving within the year“ On Lediard, æc. 
the 15th of Jamiary, the houſe of commons preſented afi vol. i. 5. 
addreſs to the queen, in which they ſignifled, that as her 


memory of the duke of Marlborough's ſervices, and as the 
houſe” of lords had ordered à bill fer continuing his RO. 
nours, ſo they were deſirous to make fome proviſion for 
the more honourable ſupport of his dignity.” In confe- 
quence of this, and of the queen's anſwer, the penſion of 
mafiner, the queen had formerly defired of another houfe of 
commons, - who happened not to be in quite fo good 4 
temper. 2 . 4 oe s & Bo 4a WOO bs Fe I-19 + 7 6.0 Ws 0 PRIUS $7 N 


Theſe points adjuſted, his grace made haſte to return to 


acquaint the foreign miniſters at the Hague, that the queen 
of Great Britain would hearken to no propoſals for a peace; 
but what would firmly ſecure the general tranquilfity of 
Eutope. The campaign of the year 1707 proved the moff 
barren one he ever made, which was chieffy owing to a fai- 
lure on the part of chè allies, who began to flag in ſupport? 
ing the common cauſe. Nor did things go on mofe to 

his mind at home; for üpon his return to England, after 
the campaign was over, ſie found that the fire, which le 
fuſpe&ed the year before, Rad broke out" in his abſence; ; 
that the queen had à female favourite, Who was in à fair 

way of fupplanting the ducheſs; arc that ſhe Ftented tg 

the inſinuations of à ſtateſman, who was no friend to Him. Burnet's 
He is faid to have Borhe all this with firmneſs and patience; biſtory of his 
though he eaſily ſaw whither it tended;' and went to Toll vl. timer 
land, as —_ early in the ſpring of the'year 1708, "afriv- 45h ö 


ing at "the Hague on che 19th of March. "The wn BY 
campaign was carried on by the duke, in conjunction with 
prince Eugene, with ſuch prodigtous fuccefs, that the Frenc 


king thought fit, in the Beginning of the year 1709, to fe 


a 


this year gave an uncommon teſtimony of their reſpect for 
the duke of Marlborough: for befides addreffing the queen, | 


thanks 
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thanks to his grace, and ordered them to be tranſmitted to 
him abroad by the ſpeaker. His grace returned to England 
on the 25th of February; and on his firſt appearance in 
the houſe of lords, received the thanks of that auguſt aſſem- 
bly... His ſtay was ſo very ſhort, that we need not dwell 
upon what paſſed in the winter. It is ſufficient to ſay, 
that they, who feared, the dangerous effects of thoſe artful 
. .. » propoſals France had been making for the concluſion of a 
general peace, were alſo of opinion, that no body was ſo 
capable of ſetting their danger in a true light in Holland, as 
his grace of Marlborough. This induced the queen to fend 


him thither, in the latter end of March, with the character 


of her plenipotentiary, which contributed not a little to the 
enemy's diſappointment, by defeating all their projects. 
+, Marſhal Villars commanded, the French army, in . the 
campaign of the year. 1709; and Lewis XIV..,-expreſled 
no ſmall hopes of him, in ſaying. a little before the open- 
ing of it, that Villars was never beat.“ However the 
ſiege of Tournay, and the battle of Malplaquet, convinced 
the monarch, that Villars was not invincible. Upon the 
news of the. glorious victory, gained upon the iſt of Au- 
guſt 1709, the city of London renewed the congratulatory 
addreſſes to the queen; and her majeſty in council, on the 
3d of October following, ordered a proclamation for a ge- 
neral thankſgiving. The duke of Marlborough came to St. 
James's on the 1oth of November, and ſoon after receiv- 
ed the thanks of both houſes: and the queen, as if de- 
ſirous of any occaſion to ſhew her kindneſs to his grace, 
appointed him lord lieutenant, and cuſtos rotulorum of the 
Lediard, &c, County of Oxford. But amidſt theſe honours, preferments, 
vol. ii, p and favours, the 2 really chagrined to the laſt de- 
317 gree. He perceived, that the eh intrigues. began to 
reyail both in England and Holland; the affair of dr, 
- N had thrown the nation into a ferment: and 
the queen was not only eſtranged from the ducheſs of Marl- 
| » borough, but had taken ſuch a diſlike. to her, that ſhe ſel- 
Burnet's.. dom appeared at court, N STE s e 
hi, of his In the beginning of the year 1710, the French ſet on 
own mes foot, à new negotiation for a peace, which was common- 
% I diſtinguiſhecd by the title of the treaty of Gertruden- 
$ burg, The fates, general upon this having ſhewp an in- 
clination to enter into conferences with the French pleni- 
otentiarics, the houſe of commons immediately framed an 
addreſs to the queen, that ſhe. would be pleaſed to ſend 
the duke of Marlborough over to the Hague, She did fo j 
1 | 82 : * ane 
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and towards the latter end of February, his grace went 
to the Hague, where he met with prince Eugene, and 
ſoon, after ſet out with him for the army, which was aſ⸗ 
ſembled in the neighbourhood of Tournay. This campaign 


was very ſucceſsful, many towns being taken and fortreſſes 


reduced: notwithſtanding which, when the duke came over 
to England, as he did about the middle of December, he 
found. his intereſt declining, and his fervices ſet at nought. 
The negotiations for peace were carried on during a great 
part of the ſummer, but ended at laſt in nothing. In the 
midſt of the ſummer, the queen began the great change 
in her miniſtry, by removing the earl of Sunderland from 
being ſecretary of ſtate; and on the 8th of Auguſt, the lord 
treaſurer Godolphin was likewiſe removed. Upon the meet- 
ing of the parliament, no notice was taken in the addreſſes 
of the duke of Marlborough's ſucceſs: an attempt indeed 
was made to procure him the thanks of the houſe of peers, 
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but it was eagerly oppoſed by the duke of Argyle. His Lediard, æe. 
grace was kindly received by the queen, who ſeemed deſir- _ 9 


ous to have him live upon good terms with her new mini- 
fry; but this was thought impracticable, and it was every 


day expected, that he would lay down his commiſſion. | He 


did not. do this; but he carried the golden key, the enſign 
of the ducheſs of Marlborough's dignity, on the 19th of 
Jan. 1710-11, to the queen, and. reſigned all her employ- 
ments with great duty and ſubmiſſion... With the ſame firm- 
neſs and compoſure he conſulted. the neceſſary meaſures for 
the next campaign with thoſe, whom he knew to be no friends 
of his; and treated all parties with candor and reſpect. 
There is no doubt, that the duke felt ſome inward diſquiet, 
though he ſhewed no outward concern, at leaſt for him- 


ſelf; but when the earl of Galway was yy indecently treat- 


ed in the houſe of lords, the duke of Marlborough could 
not help ſaying, it was ſomewhat ſtrange, that generals, 
* who had acted according to the beſt of their underſtand- 
“ ings, and had loſt their limbs in the ſervice, ſhould be 


{© examined like offenders about inſignificant things. bid. p. 278. 


An exterior civility, in court language ſtiled a good un- 
derſtanding, being eſtabliſhed between the duke and the 
new mig 

are for the next campaign, which at the ſame time he 


ew would be his laſt. He exerted himſelf in an uncom- _ 


mon manner, and was attended with the ſame ſucceſs as uſu- 
al, There was in this campaign a continued trial of ſkill 


between the duke of Marlborough and marſhal Villars; 


3 and 


y, the duke went over to the Hague to pre- 
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and as great a general as the Jatter _ he was obliged at 


length to fubmit to the former. He embarked for England, 
when the campaign was over, and came te London upon the 
8th of November. He ſhewed ſome caution in his manner 
of coming; for happening to land the very night of queen 
Elizabeth's inauguration, when great rejoieings were intend- 
ed by the populace, he continued very prudently at Green- 
wich, and the next day waited on the queen at Hampton- 
court, who received him graciouſly. He was viſited by the 
miniſters, and viſited them; but he did not go to council, 
becauſe a negotiation of peace Was then on the carpet, upon 
a baſis which he did by ne means approve. He acquainted 
her majeſty in the audience he Had at his arrival, that as 
he could not concur in the meaſures of thoſe, who di- 
rected her councils, fo he would not diſtract them by a 
fruitleſs oppoſition. Yet finding himſelf attacked in the houſe 
of lords, and loaded with the imputation of having pro- 


- tracted the war, he vindicated his conduct and character 


. with great dignity and ſpirit: and in a moſt 'pathetic fpeech, 


appealed to the queen his miſtreſs, who was there incog- 
nito, for the falfhood of that imputation ; declaring, that 
he was as much for a peace as any man, provided it was 
ſuch a peace, as might be expected from 'a war under- 


taken on fo juſt motives, and carried on with uninter- 
rupted fucceſs. This had a great effect on that auguſt aſ- 


ſembly, and perhaps made ſome impreſſion on the queen; 
but at the ſame time it gave ſuch an edge to the reſent- 
ment of his enemies, who were then in power, that they 
reſolved at all adventures to remove him. Theſe, who 
were thus reſolved to diveſt him of his commiſſion, found 
themſelves under a neceſſity to engage the queen to take it 


from him. This neceſſity aroſe chiefly from prince Eu- 


Lediard 3 &c, 
vol, ii. p · 


3532 367. 


gene's being expected to come over with a commiſſion from 
the emperor; and to give ſome kind of colour to it, an 
enquiry was promoted in the houſe of commons to fix a 
very high imputation upon the duke, as if he had put ve- 
ry ſums of public money into his own pocket. When 
a queſtion to this purpoſe had been carried, the queen, by 
a letter conceived in very obfcure terms, acquainted him 
with her having no farther occaſion for his ſerviee, and 
diſmiſſed him from all his employments. __— 


* 


He was from this time expoſed to a moſt painful per- 


fecution, On the ane hand, he was attacked by the cla- 
mours of the populace, and by thoſe licentious fcriblers, 


who are always ready to eſpoute the quarrels of a — 
4 2 ane 
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and to inſult without mercy whatever they know may be 
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was commenced againſt him by the attorney- general, for. 
applying public money to his private uſe; and the work 
men employed in building Blenheim houſe, though ſet at 
work by the crown, were encouraged to ſue his grace for 
the money, that was due to them. All his actions were 
allo ſhamefully miſrepreſented. - Theſe uneaſineſſes, joined 
to his grief for the death of the earl of Godolphin; in- 
duced his grace to gratify his enemies, by going into 2 
voluntary exile. Accordingly he embarked at Dover, upon 
the 14th of November, 1712; and landing at Oſtend, went 
from thence to Antwerp, and ſo to Aix la Chapelle, be- 
ing every where received with the honours due to his 
high rank and merit. The ducheſs of Marlborough alſo 
attended her lord in all his journeys, and particulatly in 
his viſit to the principality of Mildenein, which was given 
him by the emperor, and exchanged for another at the 
peace, which was made while the duke was abroad. The 
conchuſion of that peace was fo fat from reſtoring hatmony 
among the ſeveral parties of Great Britain, that it widene 
their differences exceedingly: inſomuch, that the chiefs, 
deſpairing of ſafety in the bir Men, were in, are ſaid to have 
ſecresly invited the duke of Marlborough back to England. 
ge that as it will, it is certain, that the duke took" 
reſolution of returning, a little before the queen's death; 
and landing at Dover, came to London upon the 4th of 
Auguſt 1714. He was received with all poſſible demonſtra- Legiara, xc. 
tions of joy by thoſe, who, upon the demiſe of the queen, vol. ii. p. 
which had happened upon the f ſt of that month, were en- #43 
truſted with the government; and upon the arrival of king 
George I. was particularly diſtinguiſhed by acts of royal fa- 
vour : for he was again declared captain- general, and com- 
mander in chief, of all his majeſty's land forces, colonel of 
the firſt regiment of foot guards, and taſter of the ordnance. 
His advice was of great uſe in concerting thoſe meaſures, Ibid. p. 458. 
by which the rebellion in the year 1715 was cruſhed; and 

his advice on this occaſion was the laſt effort, he made in 

reſpect to publick affairs: for his infirmities increaſing with 

his years, he refired from buſinefs, and ſpent the greateſt 

part of his time, during the remainder of his life, at one or 

other of his country-houſes: His death happened upon the 

16th of June 1722, in his ſeventy third year, at Windſor- 

lodge; and his corpfe, upon the gth of Auguſt following, 

was interred with the higheſt ſolemnity . 

| | zelides 
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— þ = the beſt families of the kingdom. 


i. p. 320. 


mentioned, his grace had four daughters, which married 


.. CIBBER, (Corrxv) eſq; poet laureat to his majeſty, 
and a celebrated comedian and dramatick writer, was 
born at London, upon the 6th of November in the year 
The life of 1071. His father, Caius: Gabriel Cibber, was a native of 
Colley Civ- Holſtein, who came into England ſome time before the 
KF. f. 6. reſtoration of king Charles II. to follow his profeſſion, which 
was. that of a ſtatuary. The baſſo relievo on the pedeſtal 
of the great column, or monument, in the city of London, 
and the two figures of the lunaticks, the raving and the me- 
Iancholy, over the gates of Bethlehem hoſpital, are no 
bad proofs of his {kill as an artiſt. His mother was the 
daughter of William Colley, eſq; of a very ancient family 


Colley, eſq; who gave mr. Cibber his chriſtian name. In 
the year 1682, at a little more than ten years of age, he was 
ſent. to the frec-chool of Grantham. in n 
ſuch learning, he tells us, as that ſchool. could give him, is 
the moſt he ever pretended to, neither utterly forgetting, 
nor much improving it afterwards by ſtudy. In the year 
1687, he was taken from Grantham to ſtand at the election 
of children into Wincheſter college, upon the ſtrength and 
credit. of being deſcended; by his mother's ſide from Wil- 
liam of Wykeham the founder; but not ſucceeding here, he 
prevalled with his father to haſten him to the univerſity, 
n the mean time the revolution in the year 1688 happened, 
which gave a turn to mr. Cibber's fortune: for inſtead of 
ing toſan univerſity, and qualifying himſelf for the church, 
50 hich his father had always 1 he was driven 
to take up arms in favour of the prince of Orange. This 
he did under the earl of Deyonſhire at Nottingham, who was 
thither in his road to Chatſworth in Derbyſhire ; where his 
father was then employed, with. other artiſts of all kinds, 
in railing that ſeat from a Gothick to a Grecian magni- 

D ee ee 
Soon after this, mr. Cibber betook himſelf to the ſtage, 
for which, he had conceived a very early inclination; but 
he did not meet with much encouragement at firſt, being 
full three quarters of a year, before he was taken into 4 
ſalary of ten ſhillings per week, which, with the aſſiſtance 
of food and raiment at his father's houſe, he then thought, 
T.. ˙ 20d: Nimint, the happick 
| ; | | | Q 


, 


Beſides the marquis of Blandford, whom we have already 


of Glaiſton in Rutland; and it was her brother, Edward 


DBE. 

of mortals. The firſt part, in which he appeared with an 
glimpſe of ſucceſs, was the chaplain in the Orphan, which 
he. performed very well. Goodman, an old celebrated actor, 
upon ſeeing him in this part, affirmed with an oath, that he 
would one day make a good actor; and this commendation 
from ſo perfect a judge filled his boſom, as he tells us him- 
ſelf, with ſuch tranſports, that he queſtions whether , Alex- 
ander himſelf, or Charles XII. of Sweden, felt greater at 
the head of their victorious armies. . The next part he ſhone 
in, was that of lord Touchwood, in Congreve's Double 
dealer, acted before queen Mary; which he got perfect in 
one day upon the illneſs. of Kynaſton, who was to have acted 
it. Jo this he was recommended by the author, and per- 
formed it ſo well, that mr. Congreve made him the compli- 
ment of ſaying, he had not only anſwered, but exceeded 
his expectations: and he ſaid more of him to his maſters, 
the patentees, upon which his ſalary was raiſed from fifteen 
ſhillings-a week, as it then ſtood, to twenty, The part of 
Fondlewife in the Old bachelor, was the next he diſtin- 
r 1 
All this applauſe nevertheleſs, which mr. Cibber gained 


by acting, did not advance him in the manner that he had 


reaſon to expect; and therefore, that he might leave no- 
thing unattempted, he reſolved to ſhew himſelf in ſome new 
rank of Aintian. With this view he wrote his firſt play, 
called Love's laſt ſhift, which was acted in January 1695, 
and in which he performed the part of ſir Novelty Faſhion 
himſelf. This comedy met with the ſucceſs it deſerved; 
and the character of the fop was ſo well executed, that from 
thence mr. Cibber was never thought to have his equal in 
parts of the ſame caſt. From this time he began to write 
plays; and “ it is obſeryable, ſays he, that my muſe and my 
* ſpouſe (for he was married it ſeems) were equally prolifick ; 
* that the one was ſeldom the mother of a child; but in the 
< ſame, year the other made me the father of a play. I think 
we had a dozen of each ſort between us; of both which 
kinds ſome died in their infancy, and near an equal num- 


ber of each were alive, when I quitted the theatre.” Life, &c, p. 
The. Careleſs huſband is reckoned his beſt play: and was 217. 


acted in the year 1704, with very great and deſerved ſucceſs. 
Mr, Cibber himſelf fays, that whatever favourable reception 
this comedy met with from the publick, it would be un- 
juſt in him not ta place a large ſhare of it to the account 
of mrs. Oldfield. There is no doubt, but this lady gave 
great ſpirit to it, by her action in the character of lady Betty 
1 9 Modiſh; 
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Medifh ; yet not more than the author himfelf in the part 
of lord Foppington, wherein he was inimitable. © © 

But of all his plays, none was of more importance to the 
publick and to himfelf, than his comedy, called the Non- 
juror; which was acted in the year 1717, and dedicated to 
the king. Take the author's own account of it. About 
e this time, jacobitifm having lately exerted itfelf by a moſt 
„ unprovoked rebellion, I thought, that to fet the authors 
& and ptinciples of that deſperate folly in a fair light, by 
e allowing the miſtaken conſciences of ſome their be 
& excuſe, and by making the artful pretendets to conſcience 
« as ridiculous as they were ungratefully wicked, was 4 
« ſubject fit for the honeſt ſatire of comedy; and what 
* might, if jt ſucceeded, do honour to the ſtage, by ſniewing 


4e the valuable uſe of it. To give life therefore to this de- 


<« ſign, I bottowed the Tartuffe of Moliere, and turned him 


© into a modern Nonjuror. Upon the hypocriſy of the 
« French character, I engrafted a ſtronger wickedneſs; that 
© of an Engliſh popiſh prieſt, lurking under the doctrine of 
„our own church, to raiſe his fortune upon the ruin of a 
ce worthy gentleman; whom his diſſembled ſanctity had ſe- 
£ duced into the treaſorable caufe of a Roman catholick 
* outlaw. How this deſign in the play was executed, I 
<< refer to the readers of it: it cannot be mended” by any 


e critical temarks I can make in its favour: let it ſpeak for 


« itſelf. All the reaſon J had to think it no bad perform- 


4 aànce Was, that it was acted eig iteen days r unning ; 


24 and that the party that were hit by it, as J have been 
c told, have not — the ſmalleſt number of my back 


4 friends ever ſince. But happy was it for this play, that 


the very ſubject was its protection: a few ſmiles of filent 
« contempt were the utmoſt diſgrace, that on the firſt day 
of its appearance it was chough ſafe to throw upon it; 
as the ſatire was chiefly employed on the enemies of the 
cc 13 they were not fo — as to own, them- 
«© felves ſuch, by jy me di ſapprobation or reſentment. 
„Rut as it was probable I might write again, they knew 


. it would not be long before they might, with more ſecu- 


29 


Life, &c. 
p. 427. 


6e rity, give a loofe to their ſpleen, and make up accounts 
% with me,” And, as he forefaw, he had never after fair 
play given to any thing he wrote. He was the conſtant 


butt of Miſt in his Weekly journal, and of all the jacobite 


faction. Another ill conſequence, for we ſuppoſe it will be 


reckoned ſuch, which attended the fucceſs of this play, was, 
that it laid the foundation of a mifunderſtanding between 


mr. 


8 
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acted in the year 1 7443 he performed the part of Pandolph 
b 


as When he was among the great, and making ſport f. 


thought worth preſerving, he collected and publiſhed in "= 7”. , 1 | 
2 


mr. Pope and mr. Cibber ; which, growing in proceſs. of 
time from bad to worſe, raiſed the latter to be the hero of the 
Dunciad. This mr. Cibber, himſelf tells us in his letter to 
nf: Pope, printed at London in the year 1742. However, 
if the Nonjuror brought upon its author ſome imaginary: 
evils, it is certain that it procured him ſome very real goods; 
for when he preſented it to king George I. his majeſty or- 
dered him two hundred pounds ; and the merit of it, as he 
himſelf confeſſes in his life, made him poet laureat in the 
year 1730. N 4-4 


The ſame year he quitted the ſtage, though he occaſionally. 
appeared on it afterwards: in particular, when Papal ty- 
ranny in the reign of king John, a tragedy of his own, was 


the pope's legate with great ſpirit and vigour, though he m—_—_ 
was at that time above feventy years of ihe He did not 777, .; 1h " 
die till December 1757. His plays, ſuch of them as he = 


volumes in quarto many years age. Though Pope ha, ‚ ,) Wl 
made him the prince of dunces, yet we, who have no parti? -;- » FP 
cular enmity to him, and conſequently are not Prejudice Hie ne 0 
hall readily allow him to have been a man of parts: but ,’ w il 


then he was light, and vain, and ſeemingly never ſo Waere PR 


EC 770 Wot 
people, who had more money indeed, but for the moſt part“ £ / „ 
leſs wit than himſelf, Yet we do not find, that there was 
any thing particularly: bad or exceptionable in his character; . / i 
and perhaps it may be but juſtice to his memory to fay,**'**" * <2 — 2 
when we conſider | the entertainment: he has given the pub-/2,,4 
lick, both as a writer of comedy and as an actor, that the ; 
world is the better for his having lived. He did not ſucceed 
in writing tragedy, no more than he did in acting it: nor 
in his poetical capacity, his odes not partaking of that ge- A 
nius and ſpirit which he has ſhewn, in his comedies. Fe . EY 


CICERO (Marcus T blue) was one of the greateſt 


men of antiquity, whether we conſider him as an oratar, a 
Ratefman, or a philoſopher. | He was born en the 3d of Epiſt. ad 
January, in the 647 ch year of Rome, about 107 years be- Artic. vil 5. 
fore Chriſt. His mother's. name was Helvia, who was rich 
and well deſcended. As to his father's family, nothing was 
delivered of it hut in extremes: which is not to be wonde-g-- 
ed at in the hiſtory of a man. whoſe life was fo expoſed! to 
envy, as Cigerols, and wha fell a victim at laſt to the power |. 
of his enemies. Some derive his deſcent from kings, * — 41.10 off 


. from 


& 
ww 43.4, 


C |... 
from mechanics: but the truth, as it commonly happens 
in ſuch caſes, lay between both : for his family, though it 
had never borne any of the great offices of the I, was 


yet very ancient and honourable; of principal diſtinction and 


nobifity in that part of Italy, in which it reſided; and of 


equeſtrian rank, from its firſt admiſſion to the freedom of 
Rome. The place of his birth was Arpinum: a city, an- 
ciently of the Samnites, now part of the kingdom of Naples. 
It had the honour alſo of producing the great C. Marius; 


which gave occaſion to Pompey to ſay in à publick ſpeech, 


that Rome was indebted to this corporation for two citizens, 

who had, each in his turn, preſerved it from ruin. The 
Valer. Mar. territory of Arpinum was rude and mountainous,” to which 
* 2. Cicero applies Homer's deſcription of Ithaca: . 
Oayſs . 27. Tis rough indeed, yet breeds a generous race. 


The family ſeat was about three miles from the town, in a 
ſituation extremely pleaſant, and well adapted to the nature of 
the climate. It was ſurrounded with groves and ſhady walks, 


leading from the houſe to a river, called Fibrenus; which 


was divided into two equal ſtreams by a little iſland, co- 
vered with trees and a portico, contrived both for ſtudy and 
exerciſe, whither Cicero uſed to retire, when he had any 
particular work upon his hands. The elearneſs and rapi- 
dity of the ſtream, murmuring through a rocky channel; 
the ſhade and verdure of its banks, planted with tall poplars ; 
the remarkable coldneſs of the water; and, above all, its 
falling by a caſcade into the nobler river Liris, a little be- 
low the iſland, preſents us with the idea of a moſt beautiful 


ſcene. This is the deſcription, which Cicero himſelf has, 


in ſeveral parts of his works, 'given of the place. But there 

cannot be a better proof of its delightfulneſs, than that it 

is now poſſeſſed by a convent of monks, and called the Villa 

Leand, Al- of St. Dominick. Upon which the incomparably fine wri- 
r ter of his life could not forbear crying out, “ ſtrange revo- 
267 *©£ lution! to ſee Cicero's porticos converted to monkiſh 
6 cloiſters ] the ſeat of the moſt refined reaſon, wit, and 
s learning, toa nurſeryof ſuperſtition, bigotry, and enthuſiaſnil 
„What a pleaſure, ſays he, muſt it give to theſe Domi- 
« nican inquiſitors, to trample on the ruins of a man, whoſe 

| „ writings, by ſpreading the light of reaſon and liberty 
Middleton's cc through the world, have been one great inſtrument of ob- 


— e ſtructing their unwearied pains to enſlaye it. 


edit. He was educated 3 Rome with his couſins, the young 


De Orat. ii. Aculeos, in a meth 
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and placed there in a public ſchool under an eminent Greek 
maſter ; which was thought the beſt of educating one, 
who was deſigned to appear on the public ſtage, and who, 
as Quintilian obſerves, * ought to be ſo bred, as not to fear 
the fight of men; ſince that can never be rightly learned 
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« in ſolitude, which is to be produced before crowds.” Cice- Lib. i, c. 2. 


ro's father, encouraged by the promiſing genius of his ſon, 
ſpared no coſt nor pains to improve it. by the help of the 
ableſt maſters ; and among the other inſtructors of his early 
youth, put him under the care of the poet Archias, who 
came to Rome with an high reputation for learning! and 
poetry, when Cicero was about five years old; and who 
was afterwards defended by Cicero in a. moſt elegant ora- 
tion, which is {till extant. | | {Ee BP 

After finiſhing the courſe of theſe puerile ſtudies, he took 
the manly gown, or the ordinary robe of the citizens, which 


in his time it was uſual to do at the age of ſixteen: and 


being then introduced into the forum, was placed under 
the care of Q. Mucius Scævola the augur, the principal 


lawyer as well as ſtateſman of that age; and after his 
death applied himſelf to another of the fame family, Scæ- 


vola- the high-prieſt; a perſon of equal character for pro- 
bity and {kill in the law. Under theſe. maſters he acquir- 


ed a complete knowledge of the laws of his country: a 


foundation uſeful to all, who deſign to enter into public af- 
fairs; and thought to be of ſuch conſequence at Rome, 
that it was the common exerciſe of boys at ſchool, to learn 
the laws of the twelve tables by heart, as they did their 


poets and claſſic authors. In the mean time he did pe tegibus, 
not neglect his poetical ſtudies, which he had purfued i. 23. 


under Archias: for he now tranſtated Aratus on the phæ- 


nomena of the heavens into Latin verſe, of which many 
fragments are ſtill extant; and publiſhed alſo; an original 
poem of the heroic kind in honour of his countryman C. 
Marius. This was much admired and often read by Atti- 
cus; and old Scævola was fo pleaſed with it, that in the 
epigram, which he ſeems to have made upon it, he de- 
clares, that it would live as long as the Roman name and 
learning ſubſiſted. Some have been ready to think, that Ci- 
cero's poetical genius would not have been inferior to his 


oratorial, if it had been cultivated with the ſame diligence: 


but this perhaps we ſhall do well to attribute to that fond- 
neſs for a favourite character, which will not ſuffer us to 
deny it any perfection or accompliſnment. Non omnes 
poſiumus omnia, is a truth, which may be applied to the 
11 oY . greateſt 
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war, which writers call the 


he ſhould be imitated and 
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greateſt genius that ever was born; and which, if it had 
been conſidered a little more than it has been, would have 
prevented many even of uncommon. abilities, from making 
themſelves ridiculous by pretending to qualities, which they 
have not poſſeſſed. There ſeems to have been ſomething 


in Cicero too copious and exuberant, ever to have fubmit- 


ted to that diſcipline and correctneſs which poetry requires; 
and, though he is ſaid to have had the honaur of correcting 


Lueretius's poem, yet it is certain, that all his own pro- 


ductions in this way were entirely eclipſed by thoſe of 
the ſucceeding generation, and treated even with ſome de- 
gree of contempt. 8 | 
The peace of Rome being now difturbed by a domeſtic 

Lala, Social, or Marſic, Cice- 
ro took the opportunity of making a campaign, and ſerved 


T 


as a volunteer under Sylla. For though he had not much 


of the warlike in his make, and therefore, as we may ſup- 


poſe, would not be urged very powerfully, by his natural in- 


clination into ſuch ſort of ſcenes, yet even thoſe,” who ap- 
plied themſelves to the peaceful ſtudies, and the management 
of civil affairs at Rome, were obliged to acquire a compe- 


tent ſhare of military ſkill, for the ſake of governing pro- 


vinces and commanding armies, to which they all ſucceed- 
ed of courſe from the adminiſtration of the great offices of 
fate, - Cicero's attention and pains however were chiefly 
employed in improving himſelf in thaſe ſtudies, which con- 
duced to perfect him in the arts of peace. He was con- 


ſtant in his attendance upon orators and philoſophers: re- 
ſumed his oratorial ſtudies under Molo the Rhodian, who was 
one of the principal orators of that age; and is ſuppoſed to 
have written thoſe rhetorical pieces on the ſubject of inven- 


tion, which he afterwards condemned, and retracted in his 


advanced age, as unworthy of his maturer judgment. He 


became the ſcholar of Philo the academic; ſtudied logic with 


Diodorus the ſtoic; and declaimed daily in Latin and Greek 
with his fellow ſtudents M. Piſo and Q. Pompeius, who 


were a little older than himſelf, and with whom he had 
contracted an intimate friendſhip. And that he might ne- 


glect nothing, which could any ways contribute to his per- 


fection, he ſpent the intervals of his leifure in the company 
of the ladies; ſuch of them at leaſt, as were remarkable for 
their politeneſs and knowledge of the fine arts: in which 

l by the learned and phi- 
loſophers of every age; ſuch ſort of converſe being indeed 


the beſt, I had almoſt ſaid, the only means of reforming that 


pedantry, 
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pedantry, and bruſhing off that ruſt, which men are apt to 
contract from a life of ſolitude and ſtuly. 
Cicero had now run through all that courſe of diſcipline, 


which he lays down as neceſſary to form the complete ora- 
tor; and perfectly accompliſhed, he offered himſelf to the 
bar at the age of twenty ſix. He undertakes the cauſe of 
P. Quinctius, and defends S. Roſcius of Ameria in a man- 
ner, which gained him the applauſe of the whole city. 
The ſame age this, as the learned have obſerved, in which 


Demoſthenes firſt began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in Athens; 


as if, in theſe geniuſes of the firſt magnitude, that was the 
proper ſeaſon of blooming towards maturity. % 


He was twenty eight years old, when he ſet forward up- 


on his travels to Greece and Aſia; the faſhionable tour 
of all thoſe, who travelled either for curioſity or improve- 
ment. His firſt viſit was to Athens, the capital ſeat of arts 
and ſciences; where he met with his ſchool- fellow F. Pom- 
ponius, who, from his love to Athens, and his ſpending»a 
great part of his days in it, obtained the ſurname of At- 
ticus: and here they revived and confirmed that memorable 
friendſhip, which ſubſiſted between them through life, with 
ſo celebrated a conſtancy and affection. From Athens he 
paſſed into Aſia, and after an excurſion of two years, came 
back again to Italy. This voyage of Cicero ſeems to be 
the only ſcheme and pattern of travelling, from which an 

real benefit is to be expected. He did not ſtir abroad, til 
he had completed his education at home; for nothing can 
be more pernicious to a nation, than the neceſſity of a fo- 
reign one. He had acquired in his own country, whatever 
was proper to form a worthy citizen and magiſtrate, and 
therefore went confirmed by a maturity of age and reaſon, 
againſt the impreſſions of vice, not ſo much to learn, as to 
poliſh what he had learnt, by viſiting thoſe places, where 
arts and ſciences flouriſhed in their greateſt perfection: and 


| he ſtaid no where any longer than his benefit, not his 


pleaſure, detained: him. Hence at length he returned, not 
fraught with vice and folly, as we too often ſee it happen, 
(for undoubtedly he knew, that theſe were commodities 
which his countrymen abounded. in at home, and that there 
was no occaſion in the leaſt to import them from abroad) 
but poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment, which could im- 
prove and adorn a man of ſenſe; | | 
Cicero was now arrived at Rome, - and after one year 
more ſpent at the bar, obtained in the next place the dig- 
" of quæſtor. Among the cauſes which he pleaded be- 
OL, III. R fore 
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fore his queſtorſhip was that of the famous comedian Roſ- | þ 
cius, whom a ſingular merit in his art had recommended to y 
the familiarity and friendſhip of the greateſt men in Rome, WM { 
The quæſtors were the general receivers or treaſurers of the WM 
republic, and were ſent annually into the provinces diſtri- R 
buted to them, -as they ſoy were, by lot, The iſland W , 
of Sicily happened to fall to Cicero's ſhare : and that part 2 
of it, for it was thought conſiderable enough to be divided * 
into two provinces, which was called Lilybæum. This f. 
office he received not as a gift, but a truſt; and he ac- tl 
quitted himſelf ſo extremely well in it, that he gained the d 
love and admiration of all the Sicilians. In the bours of tc 
leiſure from his provincial affairs he employed himſelf very in 
_ diligently, as he uſed to do at Rome, in his rhetorical ſtu- m 
dies. Before he left Sicily, he made the tour of the ifland tr 
to ſee every thing in it that was curious, and eſpecially a 
the city of Syracuſe; where he diſcovered the tomb of Ar- b. 
chimedes to the magiſtrates, who were ſhewing him the cu- 5 
riofities of the place, but who to his ſurpriſe knew nothing it 
at all of any ſuch tomb. He came away from Sicily, highly ju 
pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his adminiſtration; and flatter- i 
ing himſelf, that all Rome was celebrating his praiſes, and y! 
that the people would grant him whatever he ſhould defire. 0h 
In this imagination he landed at Puteoli, a conſiderable port Ii 
adjoining to Baiæ, where there was a perpetual reſort of the WF |, 
rich and great, as well for the delights of its ſituation, as th 
the uſe of its baths and hot waters. But here, as he him- hi 
ſelf pleafantly tells the ſtory, he was not a little mortified of 
by the firſt friend he met: who aſked him, how long he th 
had left Rome, and what news there? when he anſwered, th 
80 — he came from the provinces: from Afric, I ſuppoſe, of 
„ fays another: and upon his ing with ſame indigna- 
& tion, no, I come from Og — bird, wha ſtood by, x 
5 and had a mind to be thought wiſer, ſaid preſently, how! 10 
* did not you know that o was quæſtor of Syracuſe? 6d 
upon which, perceiving it in vain to be. angry, be WM 1 
<« fell into the humour of the place, and made himſelf WM «, 
Deo Plancio, cone of the company who came to the waters.” of 
8 We have no account of the preciſe time of Cicero's mar- ¶ a0 
riage with Terentia, but it is ſuppoſed to have been cele- th 
brated, immediately after his return from his travels to Italy, ed 
when he was about thirty years old. He was mow diſ- or 
engaged from his quæſtorſnip in Sicily, by which firſt ſtep hi 
in the legal aſcent and gradation of publick honours he pr 
had gained an immediate right to the ſenate, and an an me 
Sos - . i tu 
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tual adtmiffion into it during life; and ſettled again in Rome, 
where he employed himfelf conſtantly in defending the per- 
ſons and properties of its citizens, and was indeed à gene- 
ral patron. Five years were almoſt elapſed, fince Cicero's 
election to the quæſtorſhip, which was the proper interval 
preſcribed by law, before he could hold the next office of 


ædile; to which he was now, in his thirty ſeventh year, 


elected by the unanimous ſuffrage of all the tribes, and pre- 
ferably to all his competitors. After Cicero's election to 
the ædileſhip, but before his entrance into the office, he un- 
dertook the famed proſecution of C. Verres, the late præ- 
tor of Sicily; who was charged with many flagrant acts of 
injuſtice, rapine, and cruelty, during his triennial governs 
ment of that iſland. This was one of the moſt memorable 
tranſactions of his life; for which he was greatly and juſtly 
celebrated by antiquity, and for which he will in all es 
be admired and eſteemed by the friends of mankind. The 
publick- adminiſtration was at that time, in — 4 of 
it, moſt infamouſly corrupt. The great, exhauſted by their 
luxury and vices, made no other uſe of their governments, 
than to enrich themſelves in the ſpoils of the foreign pro- 
vinces. Their bufineſs was to extort money abroad, that 
they might purchaſe offices at home; and to plunder the al- 
lies in order to corrupt the eitizens. The opprefled in the 


mean while found it in vain to ſeek relief at Rome, where 


there was none, who cared either to impeach or condemn a 
noble criminal; the decifion of all trials being in the hands 
of men of the fame condition, who were ufually involved in 
the ſame crimes, and openly proſtituted their jud ment on 
theſe occaſions for favour or a bribe : fo that the proſecution 
of Verres was both ſeafonable and popular, as it was likely 
to give ſome check to the oppreſſions of the nobility, as 
well as comfort and relief to the diſtreſſed ſubjects. Cice- 
10 had no ſooner agreed to undertake it, than an unexpect- 
ed rival ſtarted up, one Q. Cæeilius, a Sicihan by birth, 
who had been quæſtor to Verres; and by a pretence of per- 
ſonal injuries received from him, and a particular knowledge 
of his crimes, claimed a preference to Cicero in the taſk of 
accuſing him, or at leaſt to bear a joint thare with him. But 
this pretended enemy was in reality a ſecret friend, employ- 
ed by Verres himſelf to get the cauſe into his hands in 
order to betray it: but in the firſt hearing Cicero eafily 
ſhook off this weak antagoniſt, rallying his character and 
pretenſions with a great deal of wit and humor, as we 
may ſee in the oration which is yet extant, and called divi- 
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natio; becauſe here the judges, without the help of witneſſes, 
were to divine as it were, what was fit to be done. 

This previous point being ſettled in favour of Cicero, a 
hundred and ten days were granted to him by law for 
preparing the evidence: in which he was obliged to make 2 
voyage to Sicily, in order to examine witneſſes, and col- 
lect facts to ſupport the indictment. He was aware, that 
all Verres's art would be employed to gain time, in hopes 
to tire out the proſecutors, and allay the heat of the 
publick reſentment ; ſo that for the greater diſpatch he took 
along with him his couſin L. Cicero, to eaſe him of a part 
of the trouble, and finiſhed his progreſs through the iſland, 
in leſs than half the time which was allowed to him. The 
Sicilians received him every where with all the honours due 
to his uncommon generoſity, and the pains he was taking in 
their ſervice; . and all the cities concurred in the impeach- 
ment, excepting Syracuſe and Meſſana, with which, being 
'the moſt confiderable of the province, Verres had taken 
care to keep up a fair correſpondence, and which laſt conti- 
nued throughout firm in its engagements to him. Cicero 
came back to Rome, to the ſurpriſe of his adverſaries, much 
ſooner than he was expected, and full charged with moſt 
manifeſt proofs of Verres's guilt. On his return he found, 
what he ſuſpected, a ſtrong cabal formed to prolong the 
affair by all the arts of delay, which intereſt or money 
could procure. This put him upon a new project, of ſhort- 
ening the method of the proceeding, ſo as to bring it to an 
iſſue at any rate before the preſent prætor M. Glabrio and 
his aſſeſſors, who were like to be fair and equal judges. 
Inſtead therefore of ſpending any time in ſpeaking, or em- 
ploying his eloquence, as uſual, in enforcing and aggra- 
vating the ſeveral articles of the charge, he reſolved to do 
nothing more, than to produce his. witneſſes, and offer them 
to be interrogated: where the novelty of the thing, and 
the notoriety of the guilt, which appeared at once from 
the very recital of the depoſitions, ſo confounded Horten- 
ſius, though the reigning orator at the bar, and uſually ſtiled 
the king of the forum, that he had nothing to ſay for his 
client. Verres, deſpairing of all defence, ſubmitted imme- 
diately, without expecting the ſentence, to a voluntary ex- 
ile; where he lived many years, forgotten and deſerted by 
all his friends. He is ſaid to have been relieved in this mi- 
ſerable ſituation by the generoſity of Cicero; yet was pro- 
ſcribed and murdered after all by Marc Antony, for the 
ſake of thoſe fine ſtatues and Corinthian veſſels, of an 
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he had plundered the Sicilians: * happy only, as Lactantius 
e ſays, before his death, to have ſeen the more deplorable end 


of his old enemy and accuſer Cicero. Lactant. 1, 
Aſter the expiration of his ædileſhip he loſt his couſin L. 


Cicero, the late companion of his journey to Sicily; whoſe 
death was the more unlucky to him at this juncture, be- 
cauſe he wanted his help in making intereſt for the præ- 
torſhip, for which he now offered himſelf a candidate, af - 
ter the uſual interval of two years, from the time of his be- 
ing choſen ædile. However ſuch was the people's affection 
and regard for him, that in three different aſſemblies con- 
vened for the choice of prætors, two of which were diſſoly- 
ed without effect, he was declared every time the firſt præ- 
tor, by the ſuffrages of all the centuries. This year a 
lav was propoſed by Manilius, one of the tribunes, that 
Pompey, who was then in Cilicia, extinguiſhing the re- 
mains of the pyratick war, ſhould have the government af 
Aſia added to his commifſion, with the command of the 
Mithridatick war, and of all the Roman armies in thoſe 


parts. Cicero ſupported this law with all his eloquence in Pro lege 
a ſpeech ſtill extant, from the roſtra, which he had never =. 


mounted till this occaſion: where, in diſplaying the cha- 
tacter of Pompey, he draws the picture of a conſummate 
general, with all the ftrength and beauty of colours, which 
words can give. He was now in the career of his for- 
tunes, and in ſight as it were of the conſulſhip, the grand 
object of his ambition; and therefore when his pretorſhip. 
was at an end, he would not accept any foreign province, 
the uſual reward of that magiſtracy, and the chief fruit 
which the generality propoſed from it. He had no particu- 
lar love for money, nor genius for arms, ſo that thoſe go- 
vernments had no charms for him: the glory which he pur-/ 
ſued was to ſhine in the eyes of the city, as the guardian 
of its laws, and to teach the magiſtrates how to execute, 
the citizens how to obey them. | A 
It is remarkable of Cicero, that amidſt all the hurry and 
noiſe in which ambition had engaged him, he never ne- 
glected in the leaſt thoſe arts and ſtudies, in which he had 
been educated, but paid a conſtant attention to every thing, 
which deſerved the notice of a ſcholar and a man of taſte. 
Even at this very juncture, though he was entirely taken 
up in ſuing for the conſulſhip, he could find time to write 
to Atticus about ſtatues and books. Atticus reſided many 
years at Athens, which gave Cicero an opportunity of em-. 
ploying him to buy a great number of ſtatues, for the or- 
255 | > = Wh nament 


J 
nament of his ſeveral villas; eſpecially that at Tuſculum, 
in which he took the greateſt pleaſure, for its delightful ſitua- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Rome, and the convenience 
of an eaſy retreat from the hurry and fatigues of the city. 
Here he had built ſeveral rooms and galleries, in imitation 
of the ſchools and porticos of Athens; which he called 
hkewiſe by their Attick names of the academy and gymnaſi- 


— 


um, and deſigned for the ſame uſe of philoſophical con- 


ferences with his learned friends. He had given Atticus 


a general commiſſion to purchaſe for him any piece of 
Grecian art or ſculpture, which was elegant and curi- 
ous, eſpecially of the literary kind or proper for the furni- 
ture of his academy: which Atticus executed to his great 
ſatisfaction, and ſent him at different times ſeveral cargoes 
of ſtatues, which arrived ſafe, as he tells us, at the port of 
Epil. ad Cajeta, near to his Formian villa, Nor was he lefs eager 
Artic, 1, i, Of making a collection of Greek books, and forming a li- 
$+ 34 brary by the ſame opportunity of Atticus's help. This was 
Atticus's own paſſion; who, having free acceſs to all the li- 
' braries of Athens, was employing his ſlaves in copying the 
| works of their beſt writers, not only for his own uſe, but 
for ſale alſo, and the common profit both of the ſlave and 
maſter, - For Atticus was remarkable above all men of his 
rank for a family of learned ſlaves, having ſcarce a foot- 
boy in his houſe, who was not trained both to read and write 
for him, By this advantage he had made a very large col- 
lection of choice and curious books, and ſignified to Cicero 
his deſign of ſelling them; yet ſeems to have intimated with- 
al, that he expected a larger ſum for them, than Cicero 
would eaftly ſpare ; which gave occaſion to Cicero to beg 
of him in ſeveral letters to reſerve the whole number for 
him, till he could raiſe money enough for the purchaſe. 
Cicero being now in his forty third year, the proper age 
required by law, declared himſelf a candidate for the con- 
ſulſhip along with fix competitors, L. Sulpicius Galba, L. 
Sergius Catilina, C. Antonius, L. Caffius Longinus, C. 
Cornifcius, C. Lieinius Sacerdos, The two firſt were pa- 
tricians, the two next plebeians, yet noble; the two laſt the 
ſons of fathers, who had firſt imported the publick honours 
into their families: Cicero was the only new man, as he 
was called, among them, ar one born of equeſtrian rank. 
Theſe were the competitors; and in this competition the 
practice of bribing was carried on as openly and as ſhame- 
fully by Antonius and Catiline, as it wy ma is at our 
cleftions here in England: openly, in hen, that th 
8 9 habe 
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ſenate” attempted, though unſucceſsfully, to give ſome check 
to it by a new and more vigorous law. However as the 
election approached, Cicero's intereſt appeared to be ſuperi- 
or to that of all the candidates: for the nobles themſelves, 
though always envious and deſirous to depreſs him, yet out 
of regard to the dangers, which threatened the city from 
many quarters, and feemed ready to burſt out into a flame, 
began to think him the only man qualified to preſerve the 
republick, and break the cabals of the defperate by the vi- 

and prudence of his adminiftration : for in caſes of dan- 
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gour | 
« ver, as Salluſt obſerves, pride and envy naturally fubfide, Bell. Cat. 


« 2nd yield the poſt of honour to virtue.” "The method of“ 


chooſing confuls was not by an open vote, but by a kind of 
ballot, or little tickets of wood diftributed to the citizens 
with the names of the feveralt candidates ſeverally inſcribed 
upon each: but in Cicero's cafe the people were not con- 
tent with this fecret and filent way, but before they came 
to wy ſerutiny, loudly and univerfally proclaimed Cicero 
the firſt conful; ſo that, as he himſelf fays, „he was not 
« chofen hy the votes of particular citizens, but the common 
* ſuffrage of the city; nor declared by the voice of the crier, 
but of the whole Roman people.“ ＋ 


his year ſeveral altera- Orat. contra 


tions happened in his own family. His father died; his Rullum, ii. 


2. et in Pi- 


daughter Tullia was given in marriage at the age of thir- . i. 


teen to C. Piſo Frugi, a young nobleman of great hopes, 
and one of the beſt families in Rome; and his ſon was alſo 
born in the fame year. So that with the higheſt honour, 
which the publick could beftow, he received the higheſt plea- 
fure, which private life ordinarily admits, by the birth of a 
fon and heir to his family. WS: | 

His firft care, after his election to the conſulſnip, was ta 
gain the confidence of Antonius, who was elected with 
him, and to draw him from his old engagements to the in- 
tereſts of the republick ; being convinced, that all the fuc- 
ceſs of his adminiſtration depended upon it. He began 
therefore to tempt him by a kind of argument, which feldom 
fails of its effect with men of his character; the offer of 
power to his ambition, and money to his pleaſures. With 
theſe baits he caught him; and a bargain was prefently agreed 
upon between them, that Antonius fhould have the choice 
of the beft province, which was to be affigned to them at 
the expiration of their year. Having laid this foundation 
tor the laudable diſcharge of his confulfhip, he took poſ- 


ſeſſion of it, as uſual, on the firſt of January; and had no 


ſooner entered upon this high office, than he had occafion 
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to exert himfelf againſt P. Servilius Rullus, one of the 
new tribunes, who had been alarming the ſenate with the 
promulgation of an Agrarian law: the purpoſe of which 
was, to create a decemvirate, or ten commiſſioners, with 
abſolute power for five years over all the revenues of the 
republick, to diſtribute them at pleaſure to the citizens, 
&c. Theſe laws uſed to be greedily received by the popu- 
lace, and were propoſed therefore by factious magiſtrates, as 
oft as they had any point to carry with the multitude againſt 
the publick good; fo that Cicero's firſt buſineſs was to qui- 
et the apprehenſions of the city, and to baffle, if poſſible, 
the intrigues of the tribune. After routing him therefore in the 
ſenate, he purſued him into his own dominion, the forum; 
where in an artful and elegant ſpeech from the roſtra, he 
gave ſuch a turn to the inclination of the people, that they 
rejected this law with as much eagerneſs, as they had ever 
before received one. This alarm being over, another ac- 
cident broke out, occaſioned by the publication of a law 
of L. Otho, for the aſſignment of diſtinct ſeats in the the- 
atres to the equeſtrian order, who. uſed before to fit pro- 
miſcuouſly with the populace, But this highly offended 
the people, who could not digeſt the indignity of being 
_ thruſt ſo far back from their diverſions; and might have 
endangered the peace. of the city, if the effects of it had 
not been prevented by the authority of Cicero. 

The next tranſaction of moment, in which he was en- 
gaged was the defence of C. Rabirius, an aged ſenator, in 
whoſe favour there is an oration of his {ſtill extant. But the 
grand affair of all, which conſtituted the glory of his con- 
ſulſhip, and has tranſmitted his name with luck luſtre to po- 
ſterity, was the {kill he ſhewed, and the unwearied pains 


he took, in ſuppreſſing that horrid conſpiracy, which was 


formed by Catiline and his accomplices, for the ſubver- 
ſion of the commonwealth. Catiline was now renewing 
his efforts for the conſulſhip with greater vigour than ever, 
and by ſuch open methods of bribery, that Cicero publiſhed 
a new law againſt it, with the additional penalty of a ten 
12 exile. Catiline, who knew the law to be leveled at 
imſelf, formed a deſign to kill Cicero, with ſome other 
chiefs of the ſenate, on the day of election, which was ap- 
pointed for the twentieth of October. But Cicero gave in- 
formation of it,to the ſenate the day before, upon which 
the election was deferred, that they might have time to 
deliberate on an affair of ſo great importance: and the day 
following, in a full houſe, he called upon Catiline to clear 
_— | himſelf 
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bimſelf-of this charge ; where, without denying or excuſing 
it, he bluntly told them, that “ there were two bodies in the 
e republick, meaning the ſenate and the people, the one of 
“ them infirm with a weak head, the, other firm without a 
« head; which laſt had ſo well deſerved of him, that it 
ee ſhould never want a head while he lived.” He had made a 
declaration of the ſame kind and in the ſame place a few 


days before, when, upon Cato's threatening him with an im- 


peachment, he fiercely replied, that “if any flame ſhould be 
« excited in his fortunes, he would extinguiſh it, not with 
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« water,. but a general ruin.” Theſe declarations ſtartled the Cicer. pro 


ſenate, and convinced them, that nothing but a deſperate Murza, 25. 
conſpiracy, ripe for execution, could infpire ſo daring an af-* | 


ſurance: ſo that they proceeded. immediately to that de- 


cree, which was the uſual refuge in all caſes of imminent 


danger, of ordering the. conſuls to take care that the re- 
publick received no harm. | 1 ä 

Catiline, repulſed a ſecond time from the conſulſhip, 
and breathing nothing but revenge, was now eager. and 


impatient. to execute his grand plot. He called a council 
therefore of all the conſpirators, to ſettle the plan of the 


work, and divide the parts of it among themſelves, and fix 


a. proper day for the execution. The number of their 
chiefs. was above thirty five; partly of the ſenatorian, part- 


ly of the equeſtrian order. The ſenators were P. Corne- 
lius Lentulus, C. Cethegus, P. Autronius, L. Caſſius Lon- 
inus, P. Sylla, Serv. Sylla, L. Vargunteius, Q. Curius, 
d. Annius, M. Porcius Lecca, L. Beſtia. At a meeting 
of theſe it was reſolved, that a general inſurrection ſhould 
be raiſed through Italy, the different parts of which were 
aligned to different leaders: that Rome ſhould be fired in 
many places at once, and a maſſacre begun at the ſame 
time of the whole ſenate and all their enemies; that in the 
conſternation of the fire and maſſacre, Catiline ſhould be 
ready with his Tuſcan army, to take the benefit of the 
publick confuſion, and make himſelf maſter of the city: where 
Lentulus in the mean time, as firſt in dignity, was to pre- 


ſide in their general councils; Caſſius to manage the affair 


of firing it; Cethegus to direct the maſſacre. But the vigi- 


| lance of Cicero, being the chief obſtacle to all their hopes, 
Catiline was very deſirous to ſee him taken off, before he 


left Rome: upon which two knights of the company un- 
dertook to kill him the next morning in his bed, in an ear- 


ly viſit on pretence of buſineſs. They were both of his 


acquaintance, and uſed to frequent his houſe; and knowing 


his 
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fell out exactly as he 
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his cuſtom of giving free acceſs to all, made no doubt 
of being readily admitted, as one of the two afterwards 
confeſſed. But the meeting was no ſooner over, than Ci- 
cero had information of all that paſſed in it: for by the 
intrigues of a woman named Fulvia, he had gained over 
Curius her gallant, one of the conſpirators of ſenatorian 
rank, to fend him a punctual account of all their delibera- 
tions, He preſently imparted his intelligence to fome of 
the chiefs of the 1 who were aſſembled that evening, 
as uſual, at his houſe; informing them not only of the 
defign, but naming the men who were to execute- it, and 
the very hour when they would: be at his gate. All which 
Lieetelds for the two knights eame 
before break of day, but had the mortification to find the 

houſe well guarded, and all admittance refuſed to them. 
This was the ftate of the conſpiracy, when Cieero deli- 


vered the firſt of thoſe four ſpeeches, which were ſpoken 


upon the occaſion of it, and are ſtil} extant. The meet- 


ing of the conſpirators was on the 6th of November in the 
evening : and on the 8th he ſummoned the fenate to the 
temple of Jupiter in the capitol, where jt was not uſually 
Held, but in times of publick alarm. Catiline himſelf, 
though his ſchemes were not only ſuſpected, but actually 


diſcovered, had the confidence to come to this very meet- 


ing ; which fo ſhocked the whole aſſembly, that none of his 
acquaintance durſt not venture to ſalute hn; and the con- 
ſular ſenators quitted that part of the houſe in which he 
fat, and left the whole clear to him. Cicero was fo provok- 
ed by his impudence, that inftead of entering upon any bu- 
finefs, as he deſigned, addreſſing himſelf directly to Catiline, 
he broke out into a moſt ſevere invective againſt him: and 
with all the fire and force of an incenſed eloquence, laid 
open the whole courſe of his villainies, and the notoriety 
of his treaſons. Catiline, aſtoniſned by the thunder of 
this ſpeech, had little to fay for himſelf in anfwer to it: but 
as foon as he was got home, and began to refſect on what 
had paſfed, perceiving it in vain to diffemble any longer, he 
refolved to enter into action immediately, before the troops 
of the republick were increaſed, or any new levies made: 
ſo that after a ſhort conference with Lentulus, Cethegus, 
and the reſt, about what had been concerted in the laſt 
meeting, and promiſing a ſpeedy return at the head of a 
ſtrong army, he left Rome that very night with a ſmall re- 
tinue, and made the beſt of his way to Manlius's mag 
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publick enemies by the ſenate. 2 | 

In the midſt of all this hurry, and ſoon after Catiline's 
fight, Cicero found leiſure, according to his cuſtom, to 
defend L. Muræna, one of the conſuls elect, who was now 
brought to a trial for bribery and corruption. Cato had 


declared in the ſenate, that he would try the force of Cicero's: 
late law upon one of the conſular candidates; and he was plutarch in 


Etruria z upon which he and Manlius were both declared 
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joined in the accuſation by one of the diſappointed candi- Caton. 


dates, 8. Sulpicius, a perſon of diſtinguiſhed worth and 
character, and the moſt celebrated lawyer of the age; for 
whoſe ſervice, and at whoſe inſtance Cicero's law againſt 


bribery was chiefly provided. Muræna was unanimouſly 
acquitted : but who can ſee without ſome ſurpriſe, perſons 
ſo attached to each other, engaged in the ſame cauſe on 


oppoſite fides ? Cicero had a ſtrict intimacy all this while 
with Sulpicius, whom he had ſerved with all his intereſt in 
this very conteſt for the conſulſhip. He had a great friend- 


ſhip alſo with Cato, and the higheſt eſteem of his integri- 


ty, Yet he not only defended this cauſe _— them both, 
but to take off the prejudice of their authority, labou 

eren to make them ridiculous; rallying the profeſſion of 
Sulpicius as trifling and . the principles of 


Cato as abſurd and impracticable, with ſo much humour 


and wit, that he made the whole audience very merry, and 


forced Cato to cry out, . what a facetious conſul have we] ibid. 


But what deſerves great attention, the oppoſition of theſe 
eminent men, in an affair ſo intereſting, gave no ſort of in- 
terruption to their friendſhip, which continued as firm as 
ever to the end of their lives: and Cicero, who lived the 
longeſt of them, ſhewed the real value that he had for 
them both after their deaths, by procuring publick honours 
for the one, and writing the life and praiſes of the other. 


This was a greatneſs of mind truly noble, and ſuitable to 


the dignity of the perſons: not to be ſhocked- by the parti- 


cular oppoſition of their friends, when their general views 
on both ſides were laudable and virtuous. The examples 
of this kind will be more or leſs frequent in ftates, in pro- 
portion as the publick good happens to be the ruling prin- 
ciple ; for that is a bond of union too firm to be broken by 


any little differences about the meaſures of purſuing it. Bug 


where private ambition and party zeal have the aſcendant, 
ena 


there every oppoſition muſt neceſſarily create animoſity ; as 


it obſtructs the acquiſition of that good, which is conſidered 


as the chief end of life, private benefit and adyantage, But 
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But to return to the affair of the conſpiracy: Lentulus, 
and the reſt, who were leſt in the city, were propoſing all 
things for the execution of their grand deſign, and ſolliciting 
men of all ranks, who ſeemed likely to favour their cauſe, 
or be of any uſe to it. Among the reſt they agreed to 
make an attempt upon the ambafladors of the Allobroges ; 
a wurlike, mutinous, faithleſs people, inhabiting the coun- 


tries now called Savoy and Dauphiny, greatly diſaffected 
to the Roman power, and already ripe for rebellion. Theſe 


ambaſſadors, who were preparing to return home, much out 
of humour with the ſenate, and without any redreſs of the 
erievances they were fent to complain of, received the 
propoſal at frit very greedfly ; but reflecting afterwards on 
the difaculty of the enterpriſe, and the danger of involving 
themſelves and their country in ſo defperate a cauſe, they 
refolved to diicover what they knew to Q. Fabius Sanga, 
the patron of their" city, who immediately gave intelligence 
af i tc the confut. Cicero's inftructions upon it were, 
that the ambaſſadors ſhould continue to feign the fame zeal 
Which they had hitherto ſhewn, and promite every thing 
that was required of them, till they had got a full inſight 
into the intent of the plot, with diſtinct proofs againſt the 
particular actors in it: and that then matters ſhould be fo 
contrived, that, upon their leaving Rome in the night, 
they ſhould be arreſfed with their papers and letters about 


them. All this was ſucceisfully executed, and the whole 


— brought priſoners to Cicero's houte by break of 
day. Cicero ſummoned the ſenate to meet immediately, and 
ſent at the ſame time for Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and 
Lentulus; who git came preſently ta his houſe, ſuſpecting 
nothing of the diſcovery. With them, and the ambaſſadors 
in cuſtody, he ſet out to meet the ſenate in the temple of 
concord: and after he had given the aſſembly an account 


of the whole affair, Vulturcius, one of the conſpirators who 


was taken with the ambaſſadors, was called in to be ex- 
amined ſeparately, who ſoon confeſted, that he had letters 
and inſtructions from Lentulus to Catiline, to preſs him to 
accept the aſſiſtance of the ſlaves, and to lead his army 
with all expedition towards Rome, to the intent that when 
it ſhould be ſet on fire in different places, and the general, 
maſſacre begun, he might be at hand to intercept thoſe who 
eſcaped, and join with his friends in the city. The am- 


baſſadors were examined next, who declared, that they had 
received letters to their nation from Lentulus, Cethegus, 


and Statilius. Theſe letters were produced and read, * 
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nothing at all to ſay for themſelves. After the criminals 


were withdrawn and committed to cloſe cuſtody, the ſenate 
went into a debate upon the ſtate of the republick, and 
came unanimouſly to the following reſolution among others, 
that publick thanks ſhould be decreed to Cicero in the 


ampleft manner; by whoſe virtue, council, and providence, 


the republick was delivered from the greateft dangers. 
Cicero however thought it prudent, in the preſent unſet- 
tled tate of the city, to bring this affair to a concluſion 
as foon as might be; and therefore brought the que- 
ſtion of their puniſhment, without further delay, before 
the ſenate, which he {ſummoned for that purpoſe the next 
morning. The debate was of great delicacy and importance; 
to decide upon the lives of citizens of the firſt rank. Ca- 
pital puniſhments were rare and ever odious in Rome, whoſe 
laws were of all others the leaſt ſanguinary; baniſhment, 
with confiſcation of goods, being the ordinary puniſhment 
for the greateſt crimes. As ſoon therefore as he had moved 
the queſtion, what was to be done with the conſpirators; 


In Catil. 
lil, 5—5. 


Silanus, the conſul elect, being called upon to ſpeak the 


firſt, adviſed, that thoſe who were then in cuſtody, with 
the reſt who ſhould afterwards be taken, ſhould all be put 
to death. To this all who ſpoke after him readily aſſented, 
till it came to J. Cæſar, then prætor cle, who, in an elegant 
and elaborate ſpeech, << treated that opinion, not as cruel 
ſince death, he ſaid, was not a puniſhment, but relief to 
the miſerable ; but as new and illegal, and contrary to 
the conſtitution of the republick.” He therefore gave it 
as his opinion, that the eſtates of the conſpirators ſhould 
be confiſcated, and their perſons cloſely confined in the 


propoſed, the next queſtion was, which of them ſhould 
take place: Cæſar's had made a great impreſſion on the 
aſſembly, and Cicero's friends were going forwardly into it, 
when Cicero roſe up, and made his fourth ſpeech, which 
now remains on the ſubject of this tranſaction : which 
ipeech had the defired effect, and turned the ſcale in fa- 


ſtrong towns of Italy. "Theſe two contrary opinions being Salluſt. bell. 


Cat. 50. 


vour of Silanus's opinion. The vote was no ſooner paſſed, 
than Cicero reſolved to put it in execution, leſt the night 


which was coming on ſhould produce any new diſturbance. 
He went therefore from the ſenate, attended by a numerous 
guard, and taking Lentulus from his cuſtody, conveyed 
him through the forum to the common priſon, where he 
delivered him to the executioners, who preſently _—_ 
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him: The other conſpirators, Cethegus, Statilius, and Ga- 


binius were conducted to their execution P4 the pretors, 


Hiſt. nat. 
Vii, 30. 


and put to death in the ſame manner: Catiline in the 
mean time had been in a condition to make a ſtouter 
reſiſtance than they imagined ; having filled up his troops 
to the number of two legions, or about twelve thouſand 
fighting men; but when the fatal account came, of the 
death of Lentulus and the reſt, the face of his affairs be- 
gan to change, and his army 'to dwindle apace, by the 
deſertion of thoſe, whom hopes of victory and plunder had 
invited to his camp. And after many fruitleſs, attempts to 
eſcape into Gaul by long marches and private roads through 
the Apennines, he was forced at length to a battle; in 
which, after a ſharp and bloody action, he and all his army 
were entirely deſtroyed. Thus ended this famed conſpira- 
cy; and Cicero, for the great part he acted in the ſup- 
preſſion of it, was honoured with the glorious title of Pater 
Patriæ, which he retained for a long time after: (Hail thou, 
« fays Pliny, who was firſt faluted the parent of thy coun- 
* * 


Cicero's adminiſtration was now at an end, and nothing 
remained but to reſign the conſulſhip, according to cuſtom, in 
an aſſembly to the people, and to take the uſual oath, of 
having diſcharged it with fidelity; which alſo was gene- 


rally accompanied with a ſpeech from the expiring conſul. 


He had mounted the roſtra, and was ready to perform this 
laſt act of his office, when Metellus, one of the new tri- 
bunes, would not ſuffer him to ſpeak, or to do any thing 
more, than barely take the oath : declaring, that he, who 
had put citizens to death unheard, ought not to be permit- 
ted to ſpeak for himfelf., Upon which Cicero, who was 
never at a loſs, inſtead of pronouncing the ordinary form 


of an oath, exalting the tone of his voice, ſwore out aloud, 


Tn Piſon. 3» 
op. fam. v.a. 


that he had ſaved the republick and city from ruin: which 
the multitude below confirmed with an univerſal ſhout, and 
with one voice cried out, that what he had ſworn was 
true. However, he had no ſooner quitted his office, than 
he began to feel the weight of that envy, which is the 
certain fruit of illuſtrious merit. He was now therefore 
the common mark, not only of all the factious, againſt 
whom he had declared perpetual war, but of another party 
not leſs dangerous, the envious too: whoſe united ſpleen 
never left purſuing him from this moment, till they had 
driven him out of that city, which he had fo lately preſerved. 
The tribune Metellus, as we have ſeen, began the attack, 


and 
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and continued it by inſulting and reviling him in all his ha- 
rangues, for putting citizens to death without a trial; in 
all which he was ſtrenuouſly ſupported by J. Cæſar. Cicero, 
upon the expiration of his conſulſhip, took care to ſend a 
particular account of his whole adminiſtration to Pompey, 


who was finiſhing the Mithridatick war in Aſia; in hopes 
to prevent any wrong impreſſion there, from the calumnies 
of his enemies, and to draw from him ſome publick decla- 


ration in praiſe of what he had been doing. But Pompey 


being informed by Metellus and Cæſar of the ill humour, 
which was riſing againſt Cicero in Rome, anſwered him 
with great coldneſs, and, inftead of paying him any compli- 
ment, took no notice at all of what had paſſed in the affair 
of Catiline : upon which Cicero expoſtulates with him in a 


letter which is ſtill extant. . 


About this time Cicero bought a houſe of M. Craſſus on 
the Palatine hill, adjoining to that in which he had always 
lived with his father, and which he is now ſuppoſed to have 


given up to his brother Quintus. The houſe coſt him 


near thirty thouſand pounds, and ſeems to. have been one 
of the nobleſt in Rome. It was built about thirty years be- 
fore, by the famous tribune M. Livius Druſus; on which 
occaſion we are told, that when the architect promiſed to 
build it for him in ſuch a manner, that none of his neigh- 
bours ſhould overlook him: „ but if you have any ſkill, re- 
e plied Druſus, contrive it rather ſo, that all the world may 
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Ep. fam. v. 
To 


* ſee what I am doing.“ The purchaſe of ſo expenſive a houſe vell. Pa- 
raiſed ſome cenſure on his vanity, and eſpecially as it was tere. ii. 14. 


made with borrowed money. is circumftance he himſelf 
does not diſſemble, but ſays merrily upon it, that he was 


© now {o plunged in debt, as to be ready for a plot, only that Ep. fam/v. 
6, 


* the conſpirators would not truſt him.“ | | 
The moſt remarkable event that happened in this year, 
which was the forty-fifth of Cicero's life, was the pollution 


of the myſteries of the Bona dea by P. Clodius ; which, by 


an unhappy train of conſequences, involved Cicero in a 
great and unexpected calamity. Clodius had an intrigue 
with Cæſar's wife Pompeia, who, according to annual 
euſtom, was now celebrating in her houſe thoſe awful ſa- 
erifices of the goddeſs, to which no male creature ever was 
admitted; and where every thing maſculine was ſo ſcrupu- 
logfly excluded, that even pictures of that ſort were covered 
during the ceremony. It flattered Clodius's imagination 
greatly, to- gain — to his miſtreſs in the midſt of her 
Woly miniſtry ; and with this view he dreſſed himſelf in a 
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woman's habit, that by the benefit of his ſmooth face, and 
the introduction of one of the maids, he might paſs without 
diſcovery : but by ſome miſtake between him and his guide, 
he loſt his way, when he came within the houſe, and fell in 
unluckily among the other female ſervants. Here he was 
detected by his voice; and the ſervants alarmed the whole 


company by their ſhrieks, to the great amazement of the 
matrons, who threw a'veil over the ſacred myſteries, while 
Clodius found means to eſcape. The ftory was preſently 
ſpread abroad, and raiſed ageneral ſcandal and horror through 


the city. The whole defence which Clodius made, when, 
by order of the ſenate, he was brought to a trial, was to 
prove himſelf abſent at the time of the fact; for which pur- 


| . he produced men to ſwear, that he was then at Inte- 


amna, about two or three days journey from the city. But 
Cicero, being called upon to give his teſtimony, depoſed, that 
Clodius had been with him that very morning at his houſe 
in Rome. Clodius however was abſolved by thirty one of 
the judges, while twenty five only condemned him: and as 
Cicero looked upon himſelf to be particularly affronted by 
a ſentence, given in flat contradiction to his teſtimony, fo 


he made it his buſineſs on all occaſions to diſplay the ini- 


quity of it, and to ſting the ſeveral actors of it with all 
the keenneſs of his raillery. About a year after Clodius, 
who had been contriving all the while how to revenge him- 
ſelf on Cicero, began now to give an opening to the ſcheme, 
which he had formed for that purpoſe. His project was to 
get himſelf choſen tribune, and in that office to drive him 
out of the city, by the publication of a law, which by ſome 
ftratagem or other he hoped to obtrude upon the people. 
But as all patricians were - incapable of the tribunate by 
its original inſtitution, ſo his firſt ſtep was to make him- 
ſelf a plebeian, by the pretence of an adoption into a ple- 
beian houſe, which could not yet be done without the ſuffrage 
of the people. Cæſar was at the bottom of this ſcheme, 
and Pompey ſecretly favoured it: not that they intended to 
ruin Cicero, but to keep him only under the laſh ; and it 
they could not draw him into their meafures, or make him 
at leaſt fit quiet, to Jet Clodius looſe upon him. Cicero 
affected to treat it with the contempt, which it ſeemed to 
deſerve; ſometimes rallying Clodius with much pleaſantry, 
ſometimes admoniſhing him with no leſs gravity, But what- 


ever face he put outwardly upon this affair, it gave him 2 


real uneaſineſs within, and made him unite himſelf n 
8 ih 5 4 : cloſel/ 
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CICERO 
doſely with Pompey, for the benefit of his protection againſt 
a ſtorm, which he ſaw ready to break upon him. 
The firſt triumvirate, as it has commonly been called, 


was now formed; which was nothing elſe in reality, but 


a traiterous conſpiracy of three of the moſt powerful citi- 
zens of Rome, to extort from their country by violence, 


what they could not obtain by law. Pompey's chief mo-—- 


tive was, to get his acts confirmed by Cæſar in his conſul- 
ſhip, which was now coming on: Cæſar, by giving way 
to Pompey's glory to advance his own: and Craſſus's, to gain 
that aſcendancy by the authority of Pompey and Czfar, 
which he could not ſuſtain alone. Cicero might have made 
what terms he pleaſed with the triumvirate; been admitted 
even a partner of their power, and a fourth in their league: 
but he would not enter into any engagements with the 
three, whoſe union he and all the friends ef the republick 
abhorred. Clodius in the mean time had been puſhing on 
the buſineſs of his adoption, which at laſt he effected; and 


began ſoon after to threaten Cicero with all the terrors of 


his tribunate, to which he was now choſen without any op- 
poſition. Cæſar's whole aim in this affair was to ſubdue 
Cicero's ſpirit, and diſtreſs him ſo far, as to force him to a 
dependence upon him: for which end, while he was pri- 


vately encouraging Clodius to purſue him, he was propoſing 
Cicero for his ſecurity. But though his for- 


expedients to 
tunes ſeemed now to be in a tottering condition, and his 
enemies to gain ground daily upon him, yet he was unwill- 
ing to owe the obligation of his ſafety to any man, and 
much more to Cæſar, whoſe deſigns he always ſuſpected, 
and whoſe meaſures he never approved. This ſtiffneſs in 
Cicero ſo exaſperated Cæſar, that he reſolved immediately 
to aſſiſt Clodius with all his power to oppreſs him: while 
Pompey all the while was giving him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, 
confirmed by oaths and vows, that there was no danger, 
and that he would ſooner be killed himſelf, than ſuffer him 
to be hurt. Clodius in the mean time was obliging the 
people with ſeveral new laws, contrived chiefly tor their 
advantage; the deſign of all which was only to introduce, 
with a better grace, the ground plot of the play, the ba- 
niſhment of Cicero: which was now directly attempted 
by a ſpecial law, importing, that whoever had taken the 


life of a citizen uncondemned and without a trial, ſhould be vell. Paterc, - 
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prohibited from fire and water. Though Cicero was not ü. 45: 


named, yet he was marked out by the law : his crime was, 


the putting Catiline's accomplices to death; which, though 
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C1CERIO 
not done by his ſingle authority, but a general vote of the 
ſenate, was alledged to be illegal, and contrary to the liber- 
ties of the people. Cicero, finding himſelf thus reduced to 


the condition of a criminal, changed his habit upon it, as 


was uſual in the caſe of a publick impeachment; which 
however was an haſty and inconſiderate ſtep, and helped 


to precipitate his ruin. He was not named in the law, nor 


perſonally affected with it: the terms of it were general and 


ſeemingly juſt, reaching only to thoſe, who had taken the 
life of a citizen illegally : whether this was his caſe, or not, 


Vas not the point in iſſue, but to be the ſubje& of another 


Ep. ad Attic. 
Ul, 15. 


trial. He was ſenſible of his error, when it was too late; 
and oft reproaches Atticus, that being a byſtander, and leſs 
heated in the game than himſelf, he ſhould ſuffer him to 
make ſuch blunders. The tide however bore hard againſt 
him. Cæſar, though he affected great moderation, was ſe- 
cretly againſt him: Pompey, who had hitherto given him 
the ſleongeſt aſſurances of his friendſhip, began now, as the 
plot ripened towards a criſis, to grow cool and reſerved, and 
at laſt flatly refuſed to help him: while the Clodian faction 
treated. his character and confulſhip with the utmoſt derifion, 
and Clodius himſelf at the head of his mob. contrived to 
meet and infult him at every turn; reproaching him for his 
cowardice and dejection, and throwing dirt and ſtones at 
him. This being the ſtate of affairs with him, he called 
2 council of his friends, with intent to take his final reſolu- 
tion, agreeably to their advice. The queſtion was, whe- 
ther it was beſt to ſtay, and defend himſelf by force, or to 
ſave the effuſion of blood. by retreating, till the ſtorm ſhould 
blow over. Some adviſed the firſt ; but Cato, and above all 
Hortenſius, warmly urged the laſt : which, concurring allo 


with Atticus's advice, as well as the fears and entreaties of 


all his own family, made him reſolve to quit the field to his 
enemies, and ſubmit to a voluntary exile. PALEY 

As ſoon as it was known that Cicero was gone, Clodius 
filled the forum with his band of flaves and incendiaries, 
which he called the Roman people, though there was not 
one honeſt citizen, or man of credit amongſt them; and 
publiſhed a law in form againſt him for putting citizens 
to death unheard and uncondemned, and confirming his 


baniſhment in the uſual terms employed on ſuch occaſions. 


"This law paſſed without oppoſition : and Clodius loſt no time 


in putting it in execution; but fell to work immediately in 
- plundering, burning, and demoliſhing Cicero's houſes both 


in the city and the country. It cannot be denied, that in this 
* ; calamity 
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calamity of his exile, he did not behave himſelf with that 
firmneſs, which might reaſonably be expected from one, 
who had borne ſo glorious a part in the republick ; conſci- 
bus of his integrity, and ſuffering in the cauſe of his coun- 

: for his letters are generally filled with ſuch lamentable 
expreſſions of grief and delpair, that his - beſt friends an 
even his wife were forced to admoniſh him ſometimes, to 
rouſe his coutage, and remember his farmer character. 
Atticus was conſtantly piitting him in mind of it ; and ſent 
him word of a report, that was brought to Rome by one 


of Craſſus's freed men, that his affliction had diſordered his Bp. adAttic, 
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ſenſes, He was now indeed attacked in his weakeſt part; i 15. 


the only place in which he was vulnerable. 'To have been 


as great in affliction, as he was in proſperity, would have 
been a perfection, not given to man: yet this very weak- 
neſs flowed from a ſource which rendered him the 

amiable in all the other parts of life; and the ſame tender- 
neſs of diſpoſition, which made him love his friends, his 
children, his country, more paſſionately than other men, 
made him feel the 10 of them more ſenſibly. When he 
had been gone a little more than two months, a motion 


kis friend, to recall him, and repeal the law of Clodius, to 


which the whole houſe readily agreed. Many obſtructions, 
as may eaſily be imagined, were given to it by the Clodian 
faction; but this made the ſenate only the more reſolute to 
effect it. They paſſed a vote therefore that no other buſi- 
neſs ſhould be done, till Cicero's return was carried; which 
at laſt it was, and in ſo ſplendid and triumphant a manner; 


more - 


that he had reaſon, he ſays, to fear, leſt people ſhould ima- pro domo, 


cine that he himſelf had contrived his late flight, for the 28, 


ſake of ſo glorious a reſtoration. _ | 

Cicero, now in his fiftieth year, was reſtored to his for- 
mer dignity, and ſoon after to his former fortunes; ſatisfa- 
ion being made to him for the ruin of his eſtates and 
houſes, which laſt were built up again by himſelf with more 
magnificence than before. But he had domeſtick grievances 
about this time, which touched him very nearly; and which, 
as he ſignifies obſcurely to Atticus, were of too delicate a 


nature to be explained by a letter. They aroſe chiefly from 


the petulant humour of his wife, which 1 to give him 
frequent occaſions of chagrin; and by a ſeries of repeated 
provocations confirmed in him that ſettled diſguſt, which 
ended at laſt in a divorce. As to his publick concerns, his 
chief point was how to ſupport his former authority in the 
Wo S 2 | city, 
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city, which it was not eaſy to do, when the government 
| of the republick was uſurped by the power and ambition of 
a few : and therefore, inſtead of the able ſtatefman and ge- 
| nerous patriot, a light in which we have hitherto viewed 
} him, 'we find him aQting a ſubſervient part, and managin 
| | the triumvirate, which could not be controuled, in the bell 
manner he could for the publick welfare. In the Feder 
year of his age he was ſent into Aſia, and obliged to aſſume a 
new character, which he had never before ſuſtained, of the 
governor of a province and general of an army. Theſe 
_ preferments were, of all others, the moſt ardently deſired 
by the great, for the advantages they afforded both of ac- 
gquiring power, and amaſſing wealth: yet they had no charms 
for Cicero, but were indeed diſagreeable to his temper, 
Which was not formed for military achievements, but to 
ſit at the helm, and ſhine in the adminiſtration of the 
whole republick. However he acquitted himſelf nobly in 
adminiſtering the civil affairs of his province of Cilicia; 
where his whole care was, to eaſe the ſeveral cities and di- 
ſtricts, of that exceſſive load of debts, in which the avarice 
and rapaciouſneſs of former governors had involved them. 
Nor does he ſeem, in military ee have wanted either the 
courage or conduct of an experienced leader. For he played 
the general ſo well in the few expeditions in which he was 
concerned, that he had the honour of a ſupplication decreed 
to him at Rome, and was not without ſome expeCtation 
even of a triumph. 5 | es | 
As to the publick news of the year, the grand affair, that 
engaged all peoples thoughts, was the expectation of a 


* 
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breach between Cæſar and Pompey, which ſeemed to be f 
now unavoidable. Craſſus had been deſtroyed with his q 
army ſome years ago in the war with the Parthians; and F 
Julia the daughter of Cæſar, whom Pompey married, and F 

who, while ſe lived, was the cement of their union, was * 
alſo dead in childbed. Cæſar had put an end to the Gal- ; 
lick war, and reduced the whole province to the Roman ˖ 

| yoke: but though his commiſſion was near expiring, he 4 
ſeemed to have no thoughts of giving it up, and return- 4 
ing to the condition of a private ſubject. He pretended, h 
that he could not poſſibly be ſafe, if he parted with his p 
army; eſpecially while Pompey held the province of Spain 1 
prolonged to him for five years. This diſpoſition to a d 
breach, Cicero ſoon learnt from his friends, as he was re- 1 
turning from his province of Cilicia. But as he forefaw 4 
the conſequences? of a war more coolly and clearly than 7 
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of all this hurry and confuſion, 


7 CICERO. 
any of them, ſo his firſt. reſolution was to apply all his 
endeavours and authority to the mediation of a peace. 
He had not yet declared for either ſide, not that he was irre- 
ſolute which of them to chooſe, for he was determined 
within himſelf to follow Pompey ; but the difficulty was 
how to act in the mean time towards Cæſar, ſo as to 
avoid taking part in the previous decrees, which were pre- 
pared un him, for abrogating his command, and oblig- 
ing him to diſband his forces on pain of being declared an 
enemy. | Here he wiſhed to ſtand neuter a while, that 
he might act the . mediator with a better grace and ef- 
feat. In this diſpoſition he had an interview with Pompey, 
who, finding him wholly bent on peace, contrived to have a 
ſecond conference with him, before he reached the city, in 
hopes to allay his fears, and beat him off from that vain 
project of an accommodation, which might help to cool the 
zeal of his friends in the ſenate. Cicero however would 
not {till be driven from it: the more he obſerved the diſ- 
poſition of both parties, the more he perceived the neceſſi- 
ty of it. The honeſt, as they were called, were diſunited 
amongſt themſelves; many of them were diſſatisfied with 
Pompey; all fierce and violent; and denouncing nothing 
but ruin to their adverſaries. He clearly foreſaw, what he 
declared without ſcruple to his friends, that which fide ſoever 
got the better, the war muſt neceſſarily end in a tyranny. 
The only difference, as he faid, was, that if their enemies Ad Attic, 
MI they ſhould be proſcribed, if their friends, be ſlaves. vi. 7. 
e no ſooner arrived at the city however, than he fell, 
as he tells us, into the very flame of civil diſcord, and Epift. fam. 
found the war in effect proclaimed : for the ſenate had juſt 
voted a decree, that Cæſar ſhould diſmiſs his army by a cer- 
tain day, or be declared an enemy; and Czfar's ſudden 
march towards Rome effectually confirmed it. In the midſt. 
Cefar was extremely ſolicitous 
about Cicero; not ſo much to gain him, for that was not 
to be expected, as to prevail with him to ſtand neuter. He 
wrote to him ſeveral times to that effect, and employed 
all their common friends to preſs him with letters on that 
head; all which was done, but in vain, for Cicero was im- 
patient to be gone to Pompey. In the mean time theſe 
letters give us a moſt ſenſible proof of the high eſteem and 
eredit, in which Cicero flouriſhed at this time in Rome: 
when, in a conteſt for empire, which force alone was to de- 
cide, we ſee the chiefs on both ſides ſo ſolicitous to gain a 
man to their party, who had no peculiar fkill in arms, or ta- 
Os. 9 95 8 lents 
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lents for war. Purſuing however the reſult of all his deli- 


berations, he embarked at length to follow Pompey, who 
had been obliged to quit Italy. ſome time before, and was 


then at Dyrrhachium; and arrived ſafely. in his camp with 
his fon, his brother, and his nephew, committing the for- 


tunes of the whole family to the iſſue of that cauſe. His 
perſonal affection for the man, preference of his cauſe, the 
reproaches of the better ſort, who began to. cenſure his tar- 
dineſs, and above all, his gratitude for favours received, 
made him reſolve at all adventures to run after him. But as 
he entered into the war with reluctance, ſo he found no- 


thing in it, but what increaſed his diſguſt. He diſliked eve- 


y thing which they had done, or deſigned to do; ſaw no- 
> good amon 1 them but their cauſe; and that their 
wn councils would ruin them. He was diſſatisfied with 
dompey's management of the war from the beginning: he 
tells Atticus, he knew him before to be no politician, and 
now perceived him to be no general. In this diſagreeable 
ſituation he declined. all employment; and finding his coun- 
ſels wholly flighted, reſumed his uſual way of rallery, for 


he was a great jeſter, and what he could not diſſuade. by his 


authority, endeavoured to make ridiculous by his jeſts. When 
Pompey, put him in mind of his coming fo late to them: 
bow can I come late, ſaid he, when I find nothing in rea- 
dineſs among you? and upon Pompey's aſking him ſarcaſti- 


cally, where his ſon-in-law Dolabella was; he is with your 


father-in-law, replied he. To a. perſon newly arrived, from 


| Ttaly, and informing them of a ſtrong report at Rome, that 


Macrob. ſa- 
turnal. 2. 3. 


Pompey was blocked up 
therefore, ſaid; he, that you might ſee it with your own 
eyes. By frequency of theſe ſplenetick jokes, he is ſaid 
to have provoked: Pompey ſo far as to tell him, I wiſh you 
would go over to the other ſide, that you may begin to 


Plutarch, in fear Us. 


Cicer. 


© After the battle of Pharſalia, in which. Pompey was de- 
feated, Cicero returned to Italy, and was afterwards receiv- 
ed. into great favour by Cæſar; who was now declared dicta- 


tor the ſecond; time, and Marc Antony his maſter of the 


horſe. We may eaſily imagine, what we find indeed from 
his letters, that he was not a little Nr Hs at the 
e 


thoughts of an interview with Cæſar, and indignity 


of. offering himſelf to a conqueror, againſt . whom he had 
been in arms; for though upon many accounts he had rea- 
ſon. to expect a kind reception. from Cæſar, 35 he hardly 


thought his life, he ſays, worth begging; ſince what was 
* R giren 
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given by a maſter, might always be taken away again at 
pleaſure. But at their — he had no occaſion to ſay 
or do any thing that was below his dignity : for Cæſar no 
ſooner ſaw him, than he alighted, and ran to embrace him, 
and walked with him alone, converſing very familiarly for 


ſeveral furlongs. About the end of the yeat, Cæſar ems Ep. adAttic, 
barked for Africa, to purſue the war againſt the Pompeian ge- i 16—40. 


nerals, who, aſſiſted by king Juba, held the poſſeſſion of 


that province with a vaſt army: but while the gener! 


attention was employed in the expectation of ſome deci- 
five blow, Cicero, deſpairing of any good from either fide, 
choſe to live retired, and out of ſight; and whether in 
the city or the country, ſhut himſelf up with his books; 
which, as he often ſays, had hitherto been the "diverſion 


only, but were now become the ſupport, of his life. In Ep. fam, ix, 
this retreat he entered into a cloſe friendſhip. and corre-2. 
ſpondence with M. Terentius Varro, who is ſaid to have 
been the moſt learned of all the Romans; and wrote two of 
thoſe pieces upon orators and oratory, which are ſtill extant 


in his works: 2 | 51-47 BY | N73 
He was now in his ſixty firſt year, and forced to part at 
laſt with his wife Terentia ; whoſe humour and conduct 


had long been uneaſy to him. This drew upon him ſome 


cenſure; for putting away a wife, Who had lived with him 
above thirty years, the faithful partner of his bed and for- 
tunes; and the mother of two children, extremely dear to 
him: and what gave his enemies the greater handle to rally 
him was, his marrying a handſome young woman, named 
Publilia, of an age diſproportioned to his own, and to 
whom he was guardian. But Terentia was a woman of an 
imperious and turbulent ſpirit: and though he had borne 
her perverſeneſs in the vigour of health and flouriſhing ſtate 
of his fortunes; yet, in a declining life, ſoured by a con- 
tinual ſueceſſion of mortifications from abroad, the want 
of eaſe and quiet at home was no longer tolerable to him. 
Ceæſar returned victorious from Africa about the end of 
July, by the way of Sardinia, where he ſpent ſome days: 
upon which Cicero ſays pleaſantly in a letter to 2 
he had never ſeen that farm of his before, which thoug 


one of the worſt that he has, he does not yet deſpiſe. Some Ibid, ix, 7. 


of Cicero's jeſts upon Cæſar's adminiſtration are ſtill pre- 
ſerved; which ſhew, that his friends had reaſon enough to 
admoniſh him to be ſtill more upon his guard. Cæſar had 


advanced Laberius, a celebrated mimick actor, to the order 


of knights; but when he ſtept from the ſtage into the the- 
c | | 8 * atre, 
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atre, to take his place on the equeſtrian benches, none of 
the knights would admit him to a ſeat amongſt them. As he 
was marching; off therefore with diſgrace, happening to paſs 
near Cicero, I would make room for you here, ſays he, on 
our bench, if we were not already too much crouded : alluding 
tc Cæſar's filling up the ſenate alſo with the ſcum of his 
creatures, and even with ſtrangers and barbarians. At ano- 
ther time being defired by a friend, in a publick company, 
to procure for his ſon the rank of a ſenator, in one of the 
corporate towns of Italy, he ſhall have it, ſays he, if you 
pleaſe, 'at Rome; but i: will be difficult at Pompeii. An 5 
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acquaintance likewiſe from Laodicea, coming to pay his : 
reſpects to him, and being aſked, what buſineſs had brought g 
him to Rome, ſaid, that he was ſent upon an embaſſy to - 


i Oeſar, to intercede with him for the liberty of his coun- e 
try: upon which Cicero replied, if you ſucceed, you ſhall ( 

Maerob. fat, he an ambaſlador alſo for us. Cæſar, on the other hand, ſ 
2, 3- Sue- though he knew his temper and principles to be irrecon- f 
— eileable to his uſurped dominion, yet out of friendſhip to { 
the man, and a reverence for his character, was deter- 

mined to treat him with the greateſt humanity, and by all 

the marks of perſonal favour ;; which however Cicero never 

uſed for any purpoſes whatever, but to ſcreen himſelf from 

any calamity in the general miſery of the times, and to 

ſerve thoſe unhappy men, who were driven from their coun- 

and families, for the adherence to that cauſe, which he 


— — 


bönſclf had eſpouſed. | Z büßt. 
Cicero was now oppreſſed by a new and moſt cruel 
affliction, the death of his beloved daughter Tullia; who 
died in childbed, ſoon after her divorce from her third 
huſband Dolabella. She was about two and thirty years 
old at the time of her death; and by the fewochints, which 
are left of her character, appears to have been an excellent 
and admirable! woman. She was moſt affectionately and 
piouſly obſervant of her father; and to the uſual graces of 
her ſex, having added the more ſolid accompliſhments of 
knowledge and polite letters, was qualified to be the com- 
_ panion as well as the delight of his age; and was juſtly 
#1 | eſteemed not only as one of the beft, but the moſt 


* 
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learned of the Roman ladies. His affliction for the death 
of this daughter was ſo great, that the philoſophers are ſaid 
to have come from all parts to comfort him. But this can 
hardly be true, except of thoſe who lived in Rome, or in 
his own family : for his ſirſt care was, to ſhun all company 
as much as he gould, by removing to Atticus's houſe, where 
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he 
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he lived chiefly in his library, turning over every book he 
could meet with, on the ſubject of moderating grief. But 


finding his reſidence here too publick, and a 2 reſort 


to him, than he could bear, he retired to Aſturia, one of 


his ſeats near Antium; a little iſland on the Latian ſhore, 


at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, covered with 
woods and groves, cut out into ſhady walks; a ſcene of all 
others the fitteſt to indulge melancholy, and where he could 


give a free courſe to his grief. Here, ſays he to Atticus, 


live without the ſpeech of man, every morning early 
« I hide myſelf in the thickeſt of the wood, and never 
come out till the evening. Next to yourſelf, nothing is 
« ſo dear to me as this ſolitude; and my whole conver- 
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e ſation is with my books.” Indeed his whole time was Ep. adAttic. 
employed in little elſe than reading and writing, during xii. 15. 


Cæſar's adminiſtration, which he never could chearfully 
ſubmit to; and. it was within this period, that he drew up 
ſome of the graveſt of thoſe philoſophical pieces, which are 
ſtill extant in his works. | 272, 213, 0303 

After the death of Cæſar, by the conſpiracy formed againſt 
him by Brutus and Caffius, Cicero became once more him- 
ſelf. © By this accident he was freed at once from all ſub- 


jection to a ſuperior, and all uneaſineſs and indignity of 


managing a power, which every moment could oppreſs him. 
He was without competition the firſt citizen in Rome; the 
firſt in that credit and authority both with the ſenate and 
people, which great merit and ſervices will neceſſarily give 
in a free city. The conſpirators conſidered him as ſuch, 
and reckoned upon him as their ſure friend; for they had 
no ſooner killed Cæſar in the ſenate houſe, which Cicero 
tells us he had the pleaſure to ſee, than Brutus, lifting up 
his bloody dagger, called out upon him by name, to con- 
gratulate with him on the recovery of their liberty. And 
when they all ran out preſently after into the forum with 
their daggers in their hands, proclaiming liberty to the city, 
they proclaimed at the ſame time the name of Cicero. 
Hence Antony afterwards took a pretence of charging him 
in publick with being privy to the conſpiracy, and the princi- 
pal adviſer of it. It is evident indeed from ſeveral of his 
letters, that he had an expectation of ſuch an attempt; for 
he propheſied very early, that Cæſar's reign could not laſt 
ſx months, but muſt neceſſarily fall, either by violence, or 


of itſelf; nay farther; he hoped to live to ſee it. Vet it is ibid. x. 8, 


* 
% 


certain, that he was not at all acquainted with it: for 


though he had the ſtricteſt friendſbip with the chief "own 
1 | | an 
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and they the greateſt confidence in him, yet his age, cha- 
racer, and dignity, rendered him uholly unfit to bear 2 
part in an attempt of that nature; and to embark himſelf 
in an affair fo deſperate, with a number of · men, whe, ex- 
cepting a few of the leaders, were all either too young to 
* or, as he ſays, too obſcure even to be known by 
But though Cæſar's reign was now indeed fallen, yet 
Cicero's hopes were all going to be difappointed : and 
though the conſpiracy had ſucceeded againſt Cæſar, yet it 
drew after it a train of conſequences, which, in little more 
than a year, ended in the deſtruction not only of the com- 
monwealth, but of even Cicero himſelf, The conſpira- 


tors had formed no ſcheme beyond the death of Cæſar; 


but ſeemed to be as much ſurpriſed and amazed at what 
they had done, as the reft of the city was. Their irreſo- 
Iution and delays therefore gave Antony leiſure to recollect 
bimſelf, and to propoſe and carry many things on the pre- 
tence of publick concord, of which he afterwards made a 
molt pernicious uſe; amongſt the chief of which may be 
reckoned a decree for the confirmation of all Cæſar's acts, 
and for the allowance of a publick funeral to Cæſar, 


from which he took the opportunity of inflaming the ſol- 


diers and the populace to the diſadvantage of the republican 
cauſe; and he ſucceeded in it ſo well, that Brutus and 
Caſſius had then no ſmall difficulty to defend their lives 
and houſes from the violence of his mob, and, with the 
reſt of the conſpirators, were ſoon after obliged to quit 
Rome. Cicero alſo left Rome ſoon after Brutus and Cafhus, 
not a little mortified to ſee things take ſo wrong a turn 
by the indolence of his friends. In this retreat he had a 
mind to make an excurſiom to Greece, and pay a viſit to 
his ſon, whom he had fent about a year before to Athens, 
to ſtudy under the philofophers of that place, and particu- 
larly under Cratippus, the chief of the peripatetick fect. In 
the mean time he had frequent meetings and conferences 
with his old friends of the oppoſite party, the late miniſters 
of Cæſar's power; among whom were Hirtius, Panſa, &c. 
There were ſeveral reaſons, which made it neceſſary to theſe 
men, to court Cicero at this time as much as ever. For 
if the republick happened to recover itſelf, he was of all 


men the moſt capable to pratect them on that ſide: if not, 


the moſt able to affift them againſt Antony, whoſe deſigns 
and ſucceſs they dreaded ſtill more; for if they muſt have 2 
new maſter, they were diſpoſed, for. the ſake of Cæſar, - 
ANR 5 | | ps. preter 
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prefer his heir and nephew Octavius. For this new actor 
was now appearing upon the ſtage; and though hitherto 
but little , ſoon made the firſt figure upon it, and 
drew all people's eyes towards him. He had been ſent a 
few months before to Appollonia, there to wait for his 
uncle on his way to the Parthian war, in which he was to 
attend him: but the news of Cæſar's death ſoon brought 
him back to Italy, to try what fortunes he could carve for 
himſelf, by the credit of his new name, and the help of 
his uncle's friends. Hirtius and Panſa were with Cicero at 
this time; and they preſented Octavius to him, immediately 
upon his arrival, with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions on the part 
of the young man, that he would be governed entirely by 
bis direction. Indeed Cicero thought it neceſſary to cheriſh 
and encourage Octavius, if for nothing elſe, yet to keep 
him at a diſtance from Antony: but could not yet be per- 
ſuaded to enter heartily into his affairs. He ſuſpected his 
youth, and want of experience; and that he had not 
firength enough to deal with Antony; and above all, that 
he had no good diſpoſition towards the conſpirators. He 
thought it impoſſible, he ſhould ever be a friend to them, 
and was perſuaded rather, that if ever he got the upper 
hand, his uncle's acts would be more violently enforced, 
and. his death more cruelly revenged, than by Antony him- 
ſelf. And when Cicero did conſent at laſt to unite himſelf 
to Octavius's intereſts, it was with no other view, but to 


arm him with a power ſufficient to oppreſs Antony, yet ſo 


checked and limited, that he ſhould not be able to oppreſs 
the republick. _ * 2. | 
In the hurry of all theſe politicks, he was proſecuting 
his ſtudies Rill with his uſual application; and beſides ſome 
philoſophical pieces, now finiſhed his book of offices, or 


the duties of man, for the uſe of his ſon. A work ad- 


mired by all ſucceeding ages, as the moſt perfect ſyſtem 
of heathen morality, and the nobleſt effort and ſpecimen, 
of what reaſon could: do towards guiding man through life 
with. innocence and happineſs. However he paid a conſtant 
attention to publick affairs; miſſed no opportunities, but 
did every thing that human prudence could do for the 
recovery of the republick: for all that vigour, with which 
it was making this laſt effort for itſelf, was entirely owing 
to his. councils and authority. This appears. from thoſe 
memorable Philippicks, which from time to time he publiſh= 


ed againſt Antony, as well as. from. other monuments: of 


antiquity, But all was in yain.; for though Antony's army 
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was entirely defeated at the ſiege of Modena, which made 
_ people imagine, that the war was at an end, and 
the liberty of Rome eſtabliſhed ; yet the death of the con- 
ſuls Panſa and Hirtius in that action, gave the fatal blow 
to all Cicero's ſchemes, and was the immediate cauſe of 
the ruin of the republick. Octavius grew more and more 
intractable; being perſuaded they for; their ſafety to him, 
and every thing daily conſpired to bring about that dread- 
ful 'union of him with Lepidus and Antony, which was 
formed ſo ſoon after. Cicero had applied indeed to Brutus 
and Caſſius over and over again, to come with their armies 


to Italy, as the only means of ſaving the republick : but, 


after all his repeated applications, neither of them ſeemed to 
have entertained the leaſt thought of it. Yet notwithſtand- 
ing the pains that Cicero was — and the glorious ſtrug- 
gle he was making in the ſupport of expiring liberty, Brutus, 
who was naturally peeviſh and querulous, being particularly 
chagrined by the unhappy turn of affairs in Ttaly, and judging 


of councils by events, was diſpoſed at laſt to throw all the. 


blame upon him. He charged him chiefly, that by a pro- 
fuſion of honours on young Cæſar, he had inſpired him 
with an ambition, incompatible with the ſafety of the re- 


publick, and armed him with that power, which he was | 
now employing to oppreſs it: whereas the truth is, that 


by theſe honours Cicero did not intend to give Cæſar any 
new power, but to apply that, which he had acquired by 
his own vigour, to the publick ſervice and the ruin of An- 
tony; in which he ſucceeded even beyond expectation; and 
would certainly have gained his end, had he not been 
prevented by accidents, which could not be foreſeen. For 
it is evident from many facts, that he was always jealous 
of Cæſar, and inſtead of increaſing, was contriving ſome 
check to his authority; till by the death of the conſuls, he 
flipt out of his hands, and became too ſtrong to be managed 
by him any longer. * ee e 
Octavius had no ſooner ſettled the affairs of the city, and 
ſubdued the ſenate to his mind, than he marched back to- 
wards Gaul, to meet Antony and Lepidus ; who had already 
paſſed the Alps, and brought their armies into Italy, in order 
to have a perſonal interview with him; which had been 
privately concerted for ſettling the terms of a triple league, 
and dividing the power and provinces of the empire amongſt 


themſelves. The place, appointed for this interview, was 


a ſmall iſland about two miles from Bononia, formed by 
the river. Rhenus, which runs near to that city. Here they 
TY 5 met, 


met, and ſpent three days in a cloſe conference, to adjuſt 


Ke EA 


the plan of their accommodation: the ſubſtance of which 
was, that the three ſhould be inveſted jointly with ſupreme 
power, for the term of five years, with the title of triumvirs, 
for ſettling the ſtate of the republick ; that they ſhould act 
in all caſes by common conſent ; nominate the magiſtrates 
and governours both at home and abroad; and determine 
all affairs relating to the publick by their ſole will and 


pleaſure; &c. &c. The laſt thing, which they adjuſted, was 


the liſt of a proſcription, which they were determined to 
make of their enemies. This, as the writers tell us, oc- 
caſioned much difficulty and warm conteſts among them; 
till each in his turn conſented to ſacrifice ſome of his beſt 
friends to the revenge and reſentment of his collegues. The 
whole liſt is ſaid to have conſiſted of three hundred ſena- 
tors and two thouſand knights ; all doomed to die for a 
crime the moſt unpardonable to tyrants, their adherence to 
the cauſe of liberty. They reſerved the publication of the 
general lift to their arrival at Rome; excepting only a few 


of the moſt obnoxious, the heads of the republican party, | 


about ſeventeen in all; the chief of whom was Cicero. 
For Cicero's death was the natural effect of their union, 
and a neceflary ſacrifice to the common intereſt of the 
three. Thoſe, who met to deſtroy liberty, muſt come de- 
termined to deſtroy him; ſince his authority was too great 
to be ſuffered in an enemy, and experience had ſhewn, that 
nothing could make him a friend to the oppreſſors of his 
county. 1 3 N 
Cicero was at his Tuſculan villa, when he firſt received 


the news of the proſcription, and of his being included in 


it. It was the deſign of the triumvirate to keep it a ſecret, 
if poſſible, to the moment of execution; in order to ſurpriſe 
thoſe, whom they had deſtined to deſtruction, before they 
were aware of the danger, or had time to eſcape. But 
ſome of Cicero's friends found means to give him 2 
notice of it, upon which he ſet forward preſently towards 
Aſturia, the neareſt village, which he had upon the ſea; 
where he embarked in à veſſel ready for him, with in- 
tent to tranſport himſelf directly out of the reach of his 
enemies. But the winds being croſs and turbulent, and the 


ſea wholly uneaſy to him, after he had ſailed about two 


leagues along the coaſt, he landed at Circæum, and ſpent a 
night near that place in great anxiety and irreſolution. The 
queſtion was, what courſe he ſhould ſteer ; and whether he. 
ſhould fly to Brutus, or Caſſius, or to S. Pompeius: but 


after 
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after all his deliberations, none of them, it is ſaid, pleaſed 
him ſo much, as the expedient of dying. So that, as Plu- 
tarch ſays, he had ſome thoughts of returning to the city, 
and killing himſelf in Cæſar's houſe; in order to leave the 
guilt and curſe of his blood upon Cæſar's perfidy and in- 
gratitude: but the e of his ſervants prevailed 
with him to fail forwards to Cajeta; where he went again 
on ſhore, to repoſe himſelf in his Formian villa, about a 
mile from the coaſt : weary of his life and the fea; and 
declaring he would die in that country, which he had ſo 
often ſaved. Here he ſlept ſoundly for ſeveral hours; though, 
as ſome writers tell us, a great number of crows were 


fluttering all the while, and making a ſtrange noiſe about 


his windows, as if to rouſe and warn him of the approach- 
ing fate; and that one of them made its way into the 
chamber, and pulled away his very bed dloaths ; till his 
flaves, admenilhel by this prodigy, and aſhamed to ſee brute 
cteatures more ſollicitous for his ſafety than themſelves, 


forced him into his litter or portable chair, and carried 


him away towards the ſhip, * the private ways 
and walks of his woods; having juſt heard, that ſoldiers 


were already come into the country in queſt of him, and 


not far from the villa. As ſoon as they were gone, the 
ſoldiers arrived at the houſe; and perceiving him to be 
fled, purſued immediately towards the ſea, and overtook 
him in the wood. Their leader was one Popilius Lenas, 
a tribune'or colonel of the army, whom Cicero had for- 
merly defended, and preſerved in a capital cauſe. As ſoon 
as the ſoldiers appeared, the ſervants prepared themſelves 


to fight, being reſolved to defend their maſter's life at the 


hazard of their own; but Cicero commanded them to ſet him 
down, and to make no reſiſtance. Then looking upon his 
executioners with great preſence and rmneſs, and thruſt- 


ing his neck, as forwardly as he could, out of the litter, 


he bad them do their work, and take what they wanted. 
Upon which they cut off his head, and both his hands, 


and returned with them in all haſte and great joy towards 
Rome, as the moſt agreeable preſent, which they could 


carry to Antony. Popilius charged himſelf with the con- 


veyance, without reflecting on the infamy of carrying that 


head, which had ſaved his own. He found Antony in the 
forum, furrounded with 8 and crowds of people; but 
upon fhewing, from a diſtance, the ſpoils which he brought, 


he was rewarded upon the ſpot. with the honour of 2 


o-. 
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own, and about eight thouſand pounds ſterling. Antony 
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ordered the head to be fixed upon the roſtra between che 
two hands: a fad ſpectaele to the city; and what drew tears 
from every eye; to ſee thoſe mangled members, which uſed 
to exert themſelves ſo glorioufly from that place, in defence 
of the lives, the fortunes, and the liberties of the Roman 
people, ſo lamentably expoſed to the ſcorn of ſycophants and 
traitors: The deaths of the reſt, ſays an Biflorian of that 
age, cauſed only a private and particular ſorrow, but Cicero's 


an univerſal one. It was a triumph over the republick cremutius 
itſelf; and ſeemed to confirm and eſtabliſh the perpetual Cordus apud 
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favery to Rome. Antony conſidered it as ſuch; and, ſati- Senec. 


ated with Cicero's blood, declared proſcription at an end. 
He was killed on the ſeventh of December; about ten 
days from the ſettlement of the triumvirate; after he had 
lived ſixty three years, eleven months, and five days. 

CICERO (Maxcus) the ſon of Marcus Tullius Cicero: 


- : o 


of whom it is the moſt neceſſary to give fome account, be- 


cauſe his character has been delivered down to us in 2 
yery diſadvantageous, and, as many think, in a very inju- 
rous light. For he has generally been ' repreſented, both 


by the ancients and moderns, as ſtupid and vicious, anf 


even a proverb of degeneracy: yet when we come to en- Senec. , de 


quire accurately into the fact, we ſhall not find fufficient Benef. 
ground for ſo ſcandalous a tradition. ee 


He was born, as has been obſerved in the foregoing ar- 
ticle; of Terentia, in the year that his father obtained the 
conſulſhip : that is, in the year of Rome 690, and about 64 
years bofbrs Chriſt. In his early youth,” while he continu- 
ec under the eye and diſcipline of his father, he gave all 
imaginable proofs both of an excellent temper and genius; 
was modeſt, tractable, and dutiful ; diligent in his ſtudies, 
and expert in his exerciſes: ſo that in the Pharfalick war, 
at the age of ſeventeen, he acquired a great reputation in 
Pompey's camp, by his dexterity of riding, throwing the 


javelin, and all the other accompliſhments. of a young ſoldier. Cie. de offie, 


Not long after Pompey's death, he was ſent to Athens, as il. 23. 


we have faid, to ſtudy under Cratippus. Here indeed, upon 
his firſt ſally into the world, he was guilty of ſome irregu- 
larity of conduct and extravagance of expence, that made 


his father uneaſy: in which he was fuppoſed to have been 


drawn by Gorgias, his maſter of rhetorick; a lover of 
wine and pleaſure; whom Cicero for that reaſon expoſtu- 
lated with feverely by letter, and diſcharged from his at- 
tendance upon him. But the young man was foon made 
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ſenſible of his folly, and recalled to his duty by the remon- 


ſtrances of his friends, and particularly of Atticus; fo that 


his father readily. paid his debts, and enlarged his allow- 


ance; which ſeems to have been about 7001. per annum. 


From this time, all the accounts of him from the princi- 
pal men of the place, as well as his Roman friends, who 
had occaſion to viſit Athens, are conſtant and uniform in 
their praiſes of him. When Brutus arrived there, he was 


_ exceedingly taken with his virtue and good principles: of 


which he ſent a high encomium to his father, and entruſted 


him, though but twenty years old, with a principal com- 


mand in his army: in which he acquitted himſelf with a 
ſingular reputation both of courage and conduct; and in 
ſeveral expeditions and encounters with the enemy, where 
he commanded in chief, always came off victorious. After 
the battle of Philippi, and the death of Brutus, he eſcaped 


to Pompey ; who had taken poſſeſſion of Sicily with a great 


Appian. p. 
610, 723. 


army, and fleet ſuperior to any in the empire. This was 
the laſt refuge of the poor republicans: where young Cicero 
was received again with particular honours; and continued 
fighting ſtill in the defence of his country's liberty: til 
Pompey, by a treaty of peace with the triumvirate, ob- 


tained, as one of the conditions of it, the pardon and re- 
ſtoration of all the proſcribed and exiled Romans, who were 


then in arms with him. Cicero therefore took his leave 
of Pompey, and returned to Rome with the reſt of his 
party: where he lived for ſome time in the condition 
of a private nobleman; remote from all publick affairs; 


partly through the envy of the times, averſe to his name 


and principles; partly through choice, and his old zeal for 
the republican cauſe, - which he retained ſtill to the laſt. 
In this uneaſy ſtate, where he had nothing to rouſe his 
virtue, or excite his ambition, it is not ſtrange that he ſunk 
into a life of indolence and pleaſure, and the intemperate 


love of wine; which began to be the faſhionable vice of 
this age, from the example of Antony, who had EE pub- 


liſhed a volume on the triumphs of his drinking. Young 
Cicero is ſaid to have practiſed it likewiſe to great excels, 
and to have been famous for the quantity he uſed to ſwal- 


low at a draught: as he had reſolved, ſays Pliny, to deprive 


Nat. hiſt. I. 
14. Cc. 22. 


Appian, p. 


619. 


Antony, the murderer of his father, of the glory of being 
the firſt drunkard of the empire. n | 

_ Auguſtus, however paid him the compliment, in the mean 
while, to make him a prieſt or augur, as well as one of 


thoſe. magiſtrates, who. preſided over the coinage of the 


publick 
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CIC ER O. 
publick money: in regard to which there is a medal ſtill 
extant, with the name of Cicero on the one ſide, and Ap- 
pius Claudius on the other; who was one of his collegues 
in this office. But upon the laſt breach with Antony, Au- 
guſtus no ſooner became the ſole maſter of Rome, than 
he took him for his partner in the conſulſhip: ſo that his 
letters, which brought the news of the victory at Actium, 
and conqueſt of Egypt, were addreſſed to Cicero the conſul ; 
who had the pleaſure of publiſhing them to the ſenate and 
people, as well as of making and executing that decree, 
which ordered all the ſtatues. and monuments of Antony 
to be demoliſhed, and that no perſon of his family ſhould 
ever after bear the name of Marcus. By paying this ho- 
nour to the ſon, Auguſtus made ſome atonement for his 
treachery to the father; and by giving the family this.op- 
portunity of revenging his death upon Antony, fixed the 
blame of it alſo there: while the people looked upon it 
as divine and providential, that the final overthrow of An- 
tony's name and fortunes ſhould, by a ſtrange revolution of 


2/3 


affairs, be renewed for the triumph of young Cicero. Soon Plutarch 
after Cicero's conſulſhip, he was made proconſul of Aſia, in Cic. Dio, 


or, as Appian ſays, of Syria; one of the moſt conſiderable 
provinces of the empire: from which time we find no far- 
ther mention of him in hiſtory. He died probably ſoon 
after ; before a maturity of age and experience. bud given 
him an opportunity of retrieving the reproach of his in- 
temperance, and diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the councils of 
the ſtate, But from the honours already mentioned, it is 
evident, that his life, though blemiſhed by ſome ſcandal, yet 
was not void of dignity; and amidft all the vices, with 
which he is charged, he is allowed to have retained his fa- 
ther's wit and' politeneſs, 


p- 456. 


There are two ſtories related of him, which ſhew, that Sen. ſuas. 


his natural courage and high ſpirit were far from beingè· © 


ſubdued by the ruin of his party and fortunes. For being 
in company with ſome friends, where he had drank very 
hard, in the heat of wine and paſſion, he threw a cup at 
the head of Agrippa; who, next to Auguſtus, bore the chief 


ſway in Rome. He was provoked to it probably by fome pla. pin. 
diſpute in politicks, or inſult ' on the late champions, and nat, xiv. 23. 


vanquiſhed cauſe of the republick. 

At another time during his government of Aſia, one 
Ceſtius, who was cranks prætor, a flatterer of the times, 
and a reviler of his father, having the aſſurance to come one 
day to his table, Cicero, after he had enquired his name, 

Vor. III. | T and 
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and underſtood, that it was the man, who uſed to inſult the 
memory of his father, and declare that he knew nothin g 
of polite letters, ordered him to be taken away, and pub- 
M. Senec, lickly whipt. Upon the whole, if his life did not entirely 
fuaſor. 6. correſpond with the ſplendor of his father's, it feems charge- 
able to his misfortune, rather than his fault ; and to the 
miſerable ftate of the times, which allowed no room for the 
attainment of his father's honours, or the imitation of his 
virtues : but if he had lived in better times, and a free re- 
publick, though he would not have been fo eminent a ſcho- 
lar, or orator, or ſtateſman as his father, yet he would haye 
excelled him probably in that character, which confered a 
more ſubſtantial power and dazzling glory, the fame of a 
brave and accompliſhed general. | 


 CIMABUE (Giovanni) a renowned painter, was 
born at Florence in the year 1240, and was the firſt who 
De Piles, Tevived the art of painting in Ttaly. Being deſcended of a 
Freſnoy, &c, noble family, and a lad of ſprightly parts, he was ſent to 
f ſchool, in order to learn the belles lettres of thoſe times; 
but inſtead of minding his books, he was obſerved to ſpend 
all his time in drawing the figures of men, or horſes, or 
the like, upon paper, or the backſide of his books. The 
fine arts having been extinct in Italy, ever ſince the eruption 
of the barbarians, the fenate of Florence had ſent at that 
time for painters out of Greece, to reſtore painting in Tuſ- 
cany. Cimabue was their firſt diſciple : for following his 
natural bent, he uſed to elope from ſchool, and paſs whole 
days with thoſe painters to fee them work. His father per- 
ceiving what a turn he had this way, agreed with the Greeks 
to take him under their care. A he fell to bu- 
ſineſs, and ſoon ſurpaſſed his maſters both in deſign and 
colouring. He gave ſomething of ſtrength and freedom to 
his works, to which they could never arrive: and though 
he wanted the art of managing his lights and ſhadows, was 
but little acquainted with the rules of perſpective, and in 
divers other particulars but indifferently accompliſhed, yet 
the foundation, which he laid for future improvement, en- 
titled him to the name of the “ father of the firſt age, or 

„ infancy of modern painting.” 

Cimabue painted, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
in freſco, and in diſtemper, painting in oil being not then 
found out. He painted a great many things at Florence, 
ſome of which are yet remaining: but, as his fame began 
to ſpread, he was {cnt for to many remote places, and 3 
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the reſt to Aſceci, a city of Umbria, and the birth place 


„ 


of St. Francis. There in the lower church, in company 
with thoſe Greek painters, he painted ſome of the cieling 
and the ſides of the church, with the ſtories of the og 
of out Saviour and St. Francis; in all which he fo far 
out did the coadjutors, that, taking courage, he reſolved to 
paint by himſelf, and undertook the upper church in freſco: 
Being returned to Florence, he painted for the church of 
Sancta Maria Novella, where he went firſt to ſchool, a great 
piece of our lady, which is ftill to be ſezh between the 
chapel of the Rucillai, and that of the 8 | 
and which was the biggeſt picture, that had been ſeen in 
thoſe days. The connoifleurs ſay, that one may even now 
diſcern in it the Greek way of his firſt miſters, though 
bettered, and endeavouring at the modern way of dane 
It produced however fo much wonder in the people of tho! 
times, that it was carried from Cimabue's houſe to the 
church with trumpets before it, and in ſolemn proceſſion 3 
and he was highly rewarded and honoured by the by 4 
it. There is a tradition, that, while Cimabue was doing 
this piece in a garden he had near the gate of St. Peter, 
Charles of Anjou king of Naples came through Florence: 
where being received with all poſſible demonſtrations of re- 
ſpect, the magiſtrates, among other entertainments, carried 
him to ſee this piece. And becauſe no body had yet ſeen 
it, all the gentry of Florence waited upon him thither; 
and with ſuch extraordinary rejoicings, that the name of the 
place was changed to Borgo Allegri, that is, the mer 
ſuburb ; which name it has retained to this day, though 
has fince been built upon, and made a part of the city. 
Cimabue was alſo a great architect, as well as painter, 
and concerned in the fabrick of Sancta Maria del Fior in 
Florence : during which employment, being arrived at the 
age of ſixty years, he died. He left many diſciples, and 


among the reſt Ghiotto, who proved an excellent maſter. 
It is ſaid, that if he had not been followed fo cloſe, and fo 


much out done by his ſcholar Ghiotto, his fame would have 


been much greater than it is. Cimabue's picture is ſtill to 


be ſeen, done by the hand of Simon Saneſe, in the chapel 
houſe of Sancta Maria Novella, made in Porfil, in the hi- 
ſtory of faith. It is a figure, which has a lean face, a little 
red beard, in point with a capuche, or monks hood, upon 
his head, after the faſhion of thoſe times: and the figure 


ardi di Vermia; 


next to him is Simon Saneſe himſelf, who drew his own Paiatiag 


picture by the help of two looking glaſſes, 
: TM CIOFA- 
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illuſtrated, 
dc. p. 132. 
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CIOFANI (HercuLes) a learned Italian of Sulmo, 
publiſhed annotations upon all the works of Ovid, in the 
year 1578, to which he prefixed the life of Ovid, and a 


deſcription of the country of Sulmo, It is ſaid, that the 


honour, which Ciofani aſſumed to himſelf upon being the 
countryman of Ovid, induced him to undertake his com- 
mentaries upon this poet ; and that the hearty inclination, 
with which he purſued the agreeable taſk, contributed not 
Baillet, a little to his having ſucceeded fo well in it. Paul Manu- 
. tius ſays, that his notes upon the Metamorphoſis are full 
b. 332. of excellent learning, and written in pure and elegant Latin. 
| Muretus has paſſed the ſame judgment upon him. Scaliger 
ſays in general, that he wrote well upon Ovid; and adds, 
what is {till more to his credit, that he was a very honeſt 
man. He appears indeed to have been a very modeſt as 
well as a very judicious and learned man; ready to com- 
mend others, but an enemy to cenſure. His annotations 


upon Ovid were printed at firſt in a ſeparate volume by them- | 


ſelves ; but they have ſince been diſperſed among others, 
ſome of them at leaſt, in the variorum editions of that 
author. | | 


CLAGETT (WiLLtiam) an eminent and learned di- 


vine, was born in the pariſh of St. Mary in St. Edmund's 
Bury, Suffolk, of which his father was lecturer, upon the 
Biog. Brit. 14th of September 1646; and educated at the free ſchool 
there under dr. Thomas Stephens, who wrote notes on Sta- 
tius. He was admitted of Emanuel college in Cambridge 
upon the 5th of September 1659, when he was not ful 
thirteen years of age, and took his degrees in arts regularly, 
ending with that of doctor in divinity in the year 1683 
His firſt appearance in the world was at his own native 
town of St. Edmund's Bury, where he was choſen one of 
the preachers, and continued ſuch for ſeven years. Then he 
removed to Gray's Inn in London, and was elected preacher 
to that honourable ſociety upon the firſt vacancy. Beſides 
this employment, which he held as long as he lived, he 
was preſented by the lord keeper North, who was a rela- 
tion of his wife, to the rectory of Farnham Royal in 
Buckinghamſhire, into which he was inſtituted upon the 
14th of May 1683. He was lecturer alſo of St. Michal 
Baſſiſnaw, to which he was elected by that pariſh, upon the 
death of dr. Benjamin Calamy; and dr. Sharp, afterwards 
archbiſhop of York, in his preface to dr. Clagett's ſer- 
| 8 oo mons, 
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= CLAGETT | 
mons, ſays, that there never were two greater men ſuc- 
« ceflively lecturers of one pariſh, nor was ever any pariſh 
« kinder to two lecturers.“ He was alſo chaplain in or- 
dinary to the king. He died of the ſmall pox upon the 28th 
of March 1688, in the forty ſecond year of his age; and 
his wife died eighteen days after him of the ſame diſtem- 
per, and was buried at St. Michael Baſſiſhaw in the ſame 


grave with him. He had many 70 as well as good qua- 


lities, ſo that the untimelineſs of his death made him juſtly 
lamented. Dr. Sharp, in the preface ee has 
given him a noble character: and biſhop Burnet has ranked 
him among thoſe eminent and worthy men, whoſe lives and 


labours did, in a great meaſure, reſcue the church from the 


277 


reproaches which the follies of others had drawn upon it. Hiſt. of his 
It muſt not be forgotten, that he was one of thoſe excellent o times, 


divines, who made the noble ſtand againſt popery, in the, 


reign of king James II. 

r. Clagett publiſhed ſeveral things; a few pieces againſt 
the diſſenters, many againſt the papiſts, ſome of which are 
to be found in ha Preſervative againſt popery,” which is 
a collection of tracts printed in 1739 in two volumes folio. 
But his principal work is his Diſcourſe concerning the 
operations of the Holy Spirit; with a confutation of ſome 
part of dr. Owen's book upon that ſubject. The firſt 
part of this work was publiſhed in the year 1677 in 8vo; 
and the ſecond in 1680, in which there is An anſwer to 
mr. John Humphrey's animadverſions on the firſt part. 
There was alſo a third part deſigned : for dr. Owen having 
made a great ſhew in the margin of his book, of quotati- 
ons from the fathers, as if antiquity had been on his fide, 
dr. Clagett intended to prove, as may be ſeen in the conclu- 
ſion of his ſecond part, that dr. Owen had not the fathers 


on his fide, The doctor had finiſhed his collections from 
the ancients to this purpoſe, and made the book ready for 


the preſs; but it happened unfortunately, that the manu- 
ſcript copy was lodged with a friend of his, whoſe houſe 
was burnt, and the Fat periſhed in the flames, after which 
accident he had no time to finiſh his collections, though 
he began them a ſecond time. From theſe ſeveral pieces, 
which dr. Clagett publiſhed himſelf, the reader, as dr. Sharp 
obſerves, may form a judgment of his genius and abilities: 
and if a fiend, adds he, can ſpeak without partiality, 


6 


there doth in thoſe writings appear ſo ſtrong a . 


* ſuch an admirable faculty of reaſoning, ſo much hon 


* and candour of temper, fo great plainneſs and a 
| | | (e Q 
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Teniſon's 

ſetmon at 

the funeral 
of queen 

mary, ? 


CL. AGE Tir. 


« ſo much ſpirit and quickneſs, and, in a word, all the 
« qualities that can recommend an author, or render his 
e e the Fd. e get ente 
<« to give dr. Clagett a place among the moſt eminent and 
15 Sebratel / oo 
After this learned author's deceaſe, his brother Nicholas 


ob ii. 10. Shall we receive good at the hand of God, 

and ſhall not we receive evil!“ This the pious queen 
defired to hear read more than once, during her illneſs, a 
little before her deceaſe. It was compoſed by the learned 
author upon the death of a child of his, that happened juſt 
before; and it is ſaid to have been the laſt he made. 


CLAGETT (NiIcHOTLAs) diſtinguiſhed himſelf, not 
only by publiſhing the .ſermons of his deceaſed elder brother, 
as we have juſt obſerved, but alſo by ſermons and pamphlets 
of his own, which ſhewed ingenuity and learning, though 
not equal to his brother's. He was born- at St. Edmund's 

May 1654, and geen at the ſchool there under 


18 Mary; namely, the ſixteenth in the firſt volume upon 
. 


cian, a Greek Ro &c. He was admitted of Chriſt's 


- 


had alſo the 55 ory of Hitcham in Suffolk, to which he was 


$6. ; 3 $1 865 . 9 N 7 71. Fr. of 
n and obedience. An aflize ſermon publiſhed in 
1083. 2. 


i 


* * 


£3" a in 1685. 3. A viſitation ſermon in 
riftian ſimplicity. A ſermon preached before 


arch 1707. He died on the 27th of January 
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againſt mr, Whiſton's book, intitled, The accompliſhment 
of ſcripture prophecies. This was publiſhed in the year 
1710. - 
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CLARKE (Saugt. celebrated for his ſkill in oriental 


learning, was born at Brackley in Northamptonſhire, and 
became a ſtudent in Merton college in Oxford in the year 


1638, when he was only fifteen years old. He reſided in Wood's 
that univerſity three years, and was then obliged to leave Athene 


it, becauſe the town was about to be garriſoned for the 
uſe of king Charles J. but after the ſurrender of that place 


to the parliament, he returned to his college, ſubmitted to ' 


the viſitors appointed by the then powers in being, and the 
ſame year, which was 1648, took the degree of maſter of 
arts. The year following he was deſigned the firſt archity- 
pographus of the univerſity, and for his better n 
ment in that office, had the grant of the ſuperior beadleſhip 
of the civil law, when it ſhould become vacant, 1 to 
him, and to his ſucceſſors in that place for ever. In 1650 
he was maſter of a boarding ſchool at Iſlington near London, 
during his continuance at which place he lent an aſſiſting hand 
towards the correcting and publiſhing the Polyglott bible. 
In 1658 he returned à ſecond time to the univerſity; and 
foreſeeing the death of him, who held the ſuperior beadle- 
* of Iaw, was elected architypographus May 14, 1658, 
and on the 29th of the ſame month, ſuperior beadle of the 
civil lar; both which places he held to the time of his 
death, which happened at his houſe in Halywell, in the 


ſuburbs of Oxford, upon December 27, 1669. ; 
He was extremely well verſed in Greek and Latin Iitera- 


ture, and had alſo an uncommon ſkill in the oriental lan- 
guages. His works are as follows. Variz lectiones & ob- 


Xxon. 


ſervationes in Chaldaicam paraphraſim: theſe are in the 


lxth volume of the Polyglott bible N at page 17th. 
Sientia metrica & phythmica ; ſeu tractatus de proſodia Ara- 
bica ex authoribus probatiſſimis eruta. And, Septimum Bi- 
bliorum Polyglottum volumen cum verſionibus antiquiſſimis, 
non Chaldaica tantum, ſed Syriacis, Æthiopicis, Copticis, 
Arabicis, Perſicis contextum. He alſo tranſlated. from the 
original manuſcript of the publick library at Cambridge, Pa- 


raphraſtes Chaldzus in libr. Paralipomenon ; which book dr. 


Edmund Caſtell conſulted, as he tells us in the preface to 
his Lexicon Heptaglotton, when he compoſed that elaborate 
work, Clarke alſo. took great pains in the Hebrew text, 
Chaldee paraphraſe, and the Perſian goſpels in the Polyglott 

| T4 bible, 
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bible, which laſt he tranſlated into Latin; and there goes 
alſo under his name a tranſlation out of Hebrew into Latin 

Wood's Of another piece, intitled, The miſtna of the firſt Maſſereth 

Athenz or tract of the talmud, called Beracoth. 

Oxon. 

CLARKE (Dr. Sauuzl) one of the greateſt divines 

that any age has produced, was the ſon of Edward Clarke, 

eſq; alderman of the city of Norwich, and one of its re- 

preſentatives in parliament for ſeveral years; and born there 

Areount of upon the 11th of October 1675. He was inſtructed in 

the life, claffical learning at the free ſchool of that town; and in 
ee etc 3 1691, removed from thence to Caius college in 
dr. Clarke. Cambridge, where his uncommon genius and abilities ſoon 
by Benjamin began to diſplay themſelves. Though the philoſophy of Des 

47 Cartes was at that time the eſtabliſned philoſophy of the 

of Winche-- Univerſity, yet mr. Clarke eaſily maſtered the new ſyſtem of 
ſter, prefix - ſir Iſaac Ren; and in order to his firſt degree of arts, 
— x performed a publick exerciſe in the ſchools upon a queſtion 

ſermons, p. taken from thence. He greatly contributed to the eſtabliſ- 

1. 2. London ment of the Newtonian philoſophy by an excellent tran- 

2730 flation of, and notes upon, Rohault's phyſicks, which he 

Idid. p. 3, 4. finiſhed before he was two and twenty years of age. The 

ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, then generally taught in the 
univerſity, was that written 0 mr. Rohault founded alto- 
ther 1 7 Carteſian principles, and very ill tranſlated into 
atin. Mr. Clarke gave a new tranſlation, and added to 

it ſuch notes, as might lead ſtudents inſenſibly, and by de- 

grees, to other and truer notions, than could be found there. 

&« And this certainly, ſays biſhop Hoadly, was a more pru- 

cc dent method of introducing truth unknown before, than 

© to attempt to throw aſide this treatiſe entirely, and write 

* à new one inſtead of it. The ſucceſs anſwered exceed- 

« ingly well to his hopes; and he may juſtly be tiled a 

e great benefactor to the univerſity in this attempt. For 

ec by this means the true philoſophy has without any noiſe 

<« prevailed; and to this day his tranſlation of Rohault is, 

* generally ſpeaking, the ſtanding text for lectures, and 

© his notes the firſt direction to thoſe, who are willing to 

c receive the reality and truth of things in the place of 

Ibid. p. g. © invention and romance.” Mr. Whiſton relates, that in 

the year 1697, while he was chaplain to Moore biſhop of 
Norwich, he met young mr. Clarke, then wholly unknown 

to him, at a coffee houſe in that city; where they entered 

into a converſation about the Carteſian philoſophy, parti- 

cularly Rohault's phyſicks, which mr, Clarke's tutor, as 1 

8 5 | tells 


tells us, had put him upon tranſlating. The reſult of this 


Afterwards he turned his thoughts to divinity; and, in 


and his ſon were, by the biſhop's order, invited and hand- 


% 
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« converſation was, ſays mr. Whiſton, that I was greatly 
c ſurpriſed, that ſo young a man as mr. Clarke then was, 
« ſhould know ſo much of thoſe ſublime diſcoveries, which 
« were then almoſt. a ſecret to all, but to a few particular 
6 mathematicians. Nor did I remember, continues he, 
“ above one or two at the moſt, whom I had then met 
« with, that ſeemed to know ſo much of that philoſophy, 
« as mr. Clarke.” This tranſlation of Rohault was firſt Higorical 
printed in the year 1697 in 8yo. There have been four memoirs of 
editions of it, in every one of which improvements have _— — 
been made; eſpecially in the laſt in 8vo. in 1718, which =" Clarke, 
has the following title: Jacobi Rohaulti phyſica. Latine by William 
vertit, recenſuit, et uberioribus jam annotationibus, ex illu- 2 
{triffimi Iſaaci Newtoni philoſophia maximam partem hauſtis, 3, * 
amplificavit & ornavit S. Clarke, S. T. P. Accedunt eti- edit. 
am in hac quarta editione novæ aliquot tabulæ æri inciſæ, 

et annotationes multum ſunt auctæ. Dr. John Clarke, late 
dean of Sarum, and our author's brother, tranſlated this 
work into Engliſh, and publiſhed it in two yolumes in 


8vo. | 


order to fit himſelf for the ſacred function, he ſtudied the 
Old Teſtament in the original Hebrew, the New in the ori- 
ginal Greek, and the primitive chriſtian writers, Having ya, p.. 
taken holy orders, he became chaplain to Moore biſhop of 
Norwich, who was ever after his conſtant friend and pa- 
tron, Mr. Whiſton claims the merit of introducing him 
to the acquaintance and friendſhip of this biſhop : and tells 
us, that, after the converſation mentioned above, which he 
immediately gave the biſhop an account of, alderman Clarke 


ſomely entertained at the palace. The next year, which 
was 1698, mr. Whiſton, being collated by the biſhop to 
the living of Loweſtoft in Suffolk, reſigned his chaplainſhip, 
in which he was ſucceeded by mr. Clarke; who lived for Hiſtorical 
near twelye years in this ſtation, with all the freedoms memoirs,&c. 
of a brother and an equal, rather than as an inferior. P“ 5+ 
The biſhop eſteemed him highly, while he lived; and at 

his death, gave him the higheſt proof of his confidence in 

him, by leaving ſolely in his hands all the concerns of his 

family : a truſt, which mr, Clarke executed very faithfully, 5 
and to the entire ſatisfaction of every perſon concerned. In Hoadly, Ne 
the year 1699, mr, Clarke publiſhed two treatiſes: one, in- N 
titled, Three practical eſſays on baptiſm, confirmation, and 
| repent- 
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repentance ; the other, Some reflections on that part of a 
book, called Amyntor, or a defence of Milton's lite, which 
relates to the writings of the primitive fathers, and the 
canon of the New Teſtament. In a letter to a friend. The 
author of the Amyntor, it is well known, was the famous 
mr. Toland. Biſhop Hoadly ſays, that he mentions theſe 
pieces of mr. Clarke, not to put them upon a level with his 


other performances, but anly as, „ having upon them the 


OM plain works of a chriſtian frame of mind, and as proofs 
. % of his knowledge in the writings of thoſe early ages, even 
Hist. mem. at his firſt ſetting out in the world.” Mr. Whiſton eſteems 
cc. P. 8. the Three ee; eſſays, the moſt ſerious treatiſe that mr. 

| Clarke ever wrote; and which, with a little correction, will 
ſtill be very uſeful in all chriſtian families. I well re- 

«© member, ſays he, how I once told him, after he had been 

long at St. James's, and about the court, that I doubted 

„ he was not now. ſo. ſerious and good a chriſtian, as he 

This, p. 6. © had been in the days of Hermas: meaning the time of 
his writing the three practical eſſays, in which he had fre- 
8 The ſhepherd of Hermas. There have 

been ſeveral editions of theſe eſfays. The reflections upon 
Amyntor was publiſhed without a name; but has ſince been 

added to. dr. Clarke's letter to mr. Dodwell, &c. In the 

| ear 1701, he publiſhed A paraphraſe upon the goſpel of St. 
EY Md? which was followed in 1702 by the paraphraſes 
upon the goſpels of St. Mark and St. Luke, and ſoon after 
by a third volume upon St. John. They were afterwards 

printed together in two volumes in 8 vo; and have been fa 
univerſally admired, as to undergo ſeveral editions. He had 


actually begun a paraphraſe upon the Acts of the apoſtles, 


immediately after the others were publiſhed, and had cer- 

tainly gone through all the remaining books of the New 

Teſtament, but ſomething accidentally interrupted the execu- 

tion; „ and it is now, ſays biſhop Hoadly, only to be 

„ lamented, that any thing firſt diverted him from it; or 

c that he did not afterwards prevail upon himſelf to re- 

& ſume and complete fo excellent a work, which his friends 

c often prefled upon him, and to which he would ſome- 

times anſwer, that it was made leſs neceſſary by the la- 

„ hours of ſeveral, worthy and learned perſons, ſince the 
Account, c. appearance of his work upon the four goſpels.“ 

p. 10. In the mean time biſhop Moore, his patron, gave our 

Author the rectory of Drayton near Norwich, and procured 


for him a pariſh in that city; and theſe he ſerved himſelf 


in the feaſon, when the biſhop. reſided at Norwich. His 
| 4 Or i ow ae rk preach- 
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preaching at firſt was without notes, and ſo continued to be till 
he was rector of St. James's. In the year 1704, he was ap- 
pointed to preach mr. Boyle's lecture; Al the ſubject he 
choſe was, The being and attributes of God. He ſucceeded 
ſo well in this, and gave ſuch high ſatisfaction, that he was 
appointed to preach the ſame lecture the next year; when he 
choſe for his ſubject, The evidences of natural and revealed 
religion. "Theſe ſermons were firſt printed in two diſtinct 
volumes: the former in 1705, the latter in 1706. They 
have ſince been printed in one volume, under the general ti- 
tle of A diſcourſe concerning the being and attributes of God, 
the obligations of natural religion, and the truth and certain- 
ty of the chriſtian revelation, in anſwer to mr. Hobbes, Spi- 
noza, the author of the oracles of reaſon, and other deniers 
of natural and revealed religion. mr. Clarke, having endea- 
voured in the firſt part of this work to ſhew, that the being 
of a God may be demonſtrated by arguments a priori, is un- 
luckily involved in the cenſure, mr. Pope has paſſed upon this 
method of reaſoning in the following lines. They are put 
into the mouth of one of his dunces, addreſſing himſelf ta 


, 


the goddeſs Dullneſs : 


Let others creep by timid ſteps and ſlow, 
On plain experience lay foundations low, 
By common ſenſe to common knowledge bred, 
And loſt to nature's cauſe through nature led. 
All- ſeeing in thy miſts, we want no guide, 
| Mother of arrogance, and ſource of pride! 
We nobly take the high priori road, 
And reafqn downward, till we doubt of Gd. 
| | Dunciad, b. iv. I. 455. 


upon which we have the following note: „ Thoſe, who, 


* from the effects in this viſible world, deduce the eternal 


“ power and Godhead of the firſt cauſe, though they cannot 
« attain to an adequate idea of the Deity, yet diſcover ſo 
% much of him, as enables them to ſee the «ef, of their crea- 
„tion, and the means of their happineſs : whereas they, 
* who take this high priori road, as Hobbes, Spinoſa, Des 
Cartes, and ſome better reaſoners, for one that goes right, 
* ten loſe themſelves in miſts, or ramble after vihons, which 
** deprive them of all fight of their end, and miſlead them in 
*© the choice of wrong means.” Mr. Clarke, it is probable, 
would not have denied this; and the poet perhaps would 
haye ſpared his better reaſoners, and not have joined UP 
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with ſuch company, had he recollected our author's apology 
for uſing the argument a priori. The argument a poſteri- 
& ori, ſays mr. Clarke, is indeed by far the moſt generally 


& uſeful argument, moſt eaſy to be underſtood, and in ſome 


Clarke's 


& degree ſuited to all capacities; and therefore it ought al- 
«© ways to be inſiſted upon. But for as much as atheiſtical 
& writers have ſometimes oppoſed the being and attributes of 


God by ſuch metaphyſical reaſonings, as-can no otherwiſe 


ce be obviated, than by arguing a priori; therefore this 
% manner of arguing alſo is uſeful and neceſlary in its 
c proper place.” We are not quite of mr. Clarke's opinion 


Works, vol. here, ſince we cannot but think all the metaphyſical reaſon- 


5. p. 756. 
folio, 


ings a priori againſt the being and attributes of God, ſuffi- 
ciently obviated by the reaſoner a poſteriori, who, having 


built his demonſtration of. thoſe great points upon the ſolid 


foundation of matter of fact, wa, © juſtly leave the meta- 
phyſician to reaſon by himſelf. e are therefore better 
pleaſed with mr. Clarke's manner of expreſſing himſelf, in 
the anſwer he made to mr. Whiſton upon this occaſion. 
© When mr. Clarke brought me his book, ſays mr. Whiſ- 
46 ton, it was the firſt volume I ſuppoſe, I was in my gar- 
den againſt St. Peter's college in Cambridge, where I 
& then lived. Now I ola, that in theſe ſermons he 
had dealt a great deal in abſtract and metaphyſical reaſon- 
CE ing. I therefore aſked him, how he ventured into ſuch 
% ſubtleties, which I never durſt meddle with? and ſhew- 
«© ing him a nettle, or ſome contemptible weed in my gar- 
den, I told him, that weed contained better arguments 
« for the being and attributes of a God, than all his meta- 
« phyſicks. Mr. Clarke confeſſed it to be fo ; but alledged 


for himſelf, that ſince ſuch philoſophers as Hobbes and 


Spinoza had made uſe of thoſe kind of ſubtleties againſt, 
< he thought proper to ſhew, that the like way of reaſon- 


ing might be made better uſe of on the fide of religion: 


which reaſon or excuſe I allowed to be not inconſider- 


able.“ Mr. Whiſton tells us in the ſame place, that * as 


c he had been informed, dr. George Smalridge, afterwards 
& biſhop of Briſtol, declared it to be the beſt book on thoſe 
« ſubjects, that had been written in any language ;” and bi- 
ſhop Hoadly makes no ſcruple to declare, that © every chri- 
5 ſtian in this country ought to eſteem theſe ſermons as his 
& treaſure, ſince they contain the true ſtrength, not only of 
„natural, but of revealed religion.” They have paſſed 
through ſeveral editions. In the fourth or fifth were added 


ſeveral letters to dr, Clarke from a gentleman in Glouceſter- 
| | N ſhire; 


1 
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ſhire; relating to the demonſtration of the being and at- 


tributes, with the doctor's anſwers. This gentleman was 
dr. Joſeph Butler, afterwards lord biſhop of Durham. In the 
ſixth edition was added, A diſcourſe concerning the connex= 
jon of the propheſies in the Old Teſtament, and the applica- 
tion of them to Chriſt: and an anſwer to a ſeventh letter con- 
cerning the argument a priori, It may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve, that mr. Clarke's ſermons concerning the being and 
attributes of God occaſioned a controverſy to ariſe, and ſeve- 
ral pieces to be written, which had dr. Law, mr. Jackſon, and 
others, for their authors; but we do not find, that mr. 
Clarke himſelf ever appeared in their vindication. _ 

About this time, or not much later, mr. Whiſton tells 
us, it was, that he diſcovered our author had been looking 
into the primitive writers, and began to ſuſpect, that the 


Athanaſian doctrine of the ogy was not the doctrine of 
a 


thoſe early ages. Whether, ſays he, mr. Newton had 
« given mr. Clarke yet any intimations of that nature, for 
« he knew it long before his time; or whether it aroſe from 
« ſome enquiries of his own, I do not directly know 3 
« though I incline to the latter. This only I remember to 
have heard him ſay, that he never read the Athanaſian 
« creed in his pariſh, at or near Norwich but once; and 
that was only by miſtake, at a time when it was not ap- 
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cc pointed by the rubrick.” In the year 1706, he publiſhed Rig. mem, 
a letter to dr. Dodwell; wherein all the arguments in his &c. p. 8. 


epiſtolary diſcourſe ann the immortality of the ſoul are 


particularly anſwered, and the judgment of the fathers, 
to whom mr. Dodwell had- appealed, concerning that matter 
truly repreſented. Biſhop Hoadly obſerves, that in this letter 
he anſwered mr. Dodwell in ſo excellent a manner, both 
with ure to the philoſophical part, and to the opinions of 


ſome o 


the primitive writers, upon whom theſe doctrines 40 


were fixed, that it gave univerſal ſatisfaction. But this con- &c. p. 17. 


troverſy did not ſtop here, for the celebrated mr. Any 
Collins, coming in as a ſecond to mr. Dodwell, went muc 

farther into the philoſophy of the diſpute, and indeed-ſeemed 
to produce all that could plauſibly be ſaid againſt the imma- 
teriality of the ſoul, as well as the liberty of human actions. 


This enlarged the ſcene of the diſpute ; into which our au- 


thor entered, and wrote with ſuch a ſpirit of clearneſs and 
demonſtration, as at once ſhewed him greatly ſuperior to 
his adverſaries in metaphyſical and phyſical knowledge; 
and made every intelligent reader rejoice, that ſuch an in- 
cident had happened to provoke and extort from him that 

plenty 


plenty of ſtrong reaſoning and perſpicuity of expreſſion, 
which were indeed very much wanted upon this intricate 
and obſcure ſubject. And I am perſuaded, continues the 
„ biſhop, that as what he has wirt in this controverſy, 
e comprehends the little that the ancients had ſaid well, and 
« adds ftill more evidence than ever clearly appeared before, 
% and all in words that have a meaning to them, it will re- 
ce main the ſtandard of good ſenſe on that fide of the que- 
& ftion, on which he ſpent fo many of his thoughts, as upon 
© one of his favourite points.” Mr. Clarke's letter 'to mr. 
Dodwell was ſoon followed by four defences of it, in four 
ſeveral letters to-the author of A letter to the Tearned mr. 
tenry Dodwell ; containing Some remarks on a pretended 
demonſtration of the immateriality and natural immortality 
of the ſoul, in mr. Clarke's anſwer to his late Epiſtolary diſ- 
coutfe, &c. Mr. Clarke's letter and his four deſences were 
afterwards all printed together; and the anſwer to Toland's 
Amyntor added to them. In the midft of all theſe labours, 
mr. Clarke found time to ſhew his regard to mathematical 
and phyfical ftadies, and exact knowledge and ſkill in them. 
And his natural affection and capacity for theſe ſtudies 
were not a little improved by the friendſhip of the incompa- 
rable fir Iſaac Newton; at whoſe requeſt, as biſhop Hoadl 
tells us, he tranflated his opticks ind Fatth in 1706. Wit| 
this verſion fir Iſaac was fo highly pleaſed, that he preſented 
him with the ſum of five hundred pounds, or an hundred 
ound for each child, mr. Clarke having then five chil- 
l. | 4 
This ſame year alſo, biſhop Moore, his patron, who had 
long formed a defign of fixing him in a more conſpicuous 


Kc. P. 3, 9. ſtation in the metropolis of the kingdom, procured for him 


the rectory of St. Bennet's, Paul's Wharf, in London : and 
ſoon after carried him to court, and recommended him to 

the favour of queen Anne. She appointed him one of her 
chaplains in rr ; and, in conſideration of his great merit, 
and at the requeſt of the biſhop, preſented him to the recto- 
ry of St. James's Weſtminfter, when it became vacant in 
1709. From this time he left off preaching without notes, 
and made it his buſineſs to compoſe and write down as ac- 
curate ſermons as he could; „ not, ſays biſhop: Hoadly, be- 
& caufe he could not proceed in the former method, with 
« 4 copiouſneſs of good ſenſe and clear expreſſion, which 
4 the nobleſt audience might with pleaſure have attended to, 
but chiefly becauſe from that time it became his reſolution 
*« to prepare his ſermons in fuck a manner, that they might 
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« hereafter be as uſeful from the preſs, as he wiſhed them to 


exerciſe which he performed for it at Cambridge was pro- 
digiouſly admired. The queſtions which he maintained 


were theſe : 1. Nullum fidei chriſtinæ dogma, in ſacris ſerip- 


turis traditum, eſt rectæ rationi diſſentaneum: that is, No 
article of the chriſtian faith, delivered in the holy ſcriptures, 
is diſagreeable to right reaſon. 2. Sine actionum humana- 
rum libertate nulla poteſt eſſe religio: that is, Without the 
liberty of human actions there can be no religion. The 
doQor's theſis was upon the firſt of theſe queſtions ; which 
being thoroughly ſifted by that moſt learned and acute difpu- 
tant profeſſor James, the doctor made an extempore' reply, 
in a continued diſcourſe for near half an hour, with ſo little 
hefitation, that many of the auditors declared themſelves 
aſtoniſhed; and owned, that, if they had not been within 
ſight of him, they ſhould have ſuppoſed him to have read 
every word of this reply from-a paper. After this, through 
the courſe of the ſyllogiſtical diſputation, he guarded fo well 
againſt the arts, which the profeſſor was a complete maſter 
of; replied ſo readily to the greateſt difficulties ſuch an ob- 
jector could propoſe ; and preffed him ſo cloſe and hard with 
clear and intelligible anſwers, that perhaps never was ſuch 
a conflict heard in thoſe ſchools, never ſuch a diſputation 
kept up for ſo long a time and with ſg much ſpirit, nor ever 
any, which ended with greater, if equal honour to the re- 
ſpondent. The 1 who was a man of humour as well 
as learning, faid to him at the end of the diſputation, Pro- 


fecto, me probe exercuiſti, that is, On my word, you have 
worked me ſufficiently ; and the members of the univerſi- 


ty went away, admiring, as indeed they well might, that a 
man even of dr. Clarke's abilities, after an abſence of ſo 
many years, and a long courſe of buſineſs of quite another 
nature, ſhould acquit himſelf in ſuch a manner, as if this 
ſort of academical exerciſe had been his conſtant employ- 
ment: and with ſuch fluency and purity of expreſſion, as if 
he had been accuſtomed through his whole time to no other 


language in converſation but Latin. The ſame year, name- Hoa ly, p. 
ly 1709, dr. Clarke reviſed and corrected mr. Whiſton's 22, 23. 


tranſlation of the apoſtolical conſtitutions into Englifh. Mr. 
Whiſton tells us, that his own ſtudies having been chiefly 
upon other things, and having rendered him incapable of being 
alſo a critick in words and languages, he deftred his great 


friend 


255 


cc be from the pulpit.” Upon his advancement to this ſtation, Account, 
he took the degree of doctor in — when the publick &e. p. 29. 
am 
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friend and great critick dr. Clarke to reviſe that tranſla- 
Hit, mem. tion; which he was ſo kind as to agree to. 


In the year 1712, dr. Clarke publiſhed a moſt beautiful and 
pompous edition of Cæſar's commentaries, adorned with ele- 
gant ſculptures. It is intitled, C. Julii Czfaris quæ extant, accu- 
ratiſſime cum libris editis & mſſ. optimis collata, recognita, & 
correcta: acceſſerunt annotationes Samuelis Clarke, S. T. P. 
item indices locorum, rerumque & verborum, utiliſſimæ. It 
was printed in 1712, in folio; and afterwards in 1720, in 
octavo. It was dedicated to the great duke of Marlborough, 
<« at a time, ſays biſhop Hoadly, when his unequalled victories 
c and ſucceſſes had raiſed his glory to the higheſt pitch 
cc abroad, and leflened his intereſt and favour at home.” 
In the publication of this book, the doctor took particular 


care of the punctuation. In the annotations, he ſelected 
what appeared the beſt and moſt judicious in former editors, 


with ſome corrections and emendations of his own inter- 
ſperſed. Mr. Addiſon has ſpoke of dr. Clarke's folio edi- 
tion of Cæſar's commentaries in the following words: The 
cc new edition, which is given us of Czfar's commentaries, 
© has already been taken notice of in foreign gazettes, and 
cc is a work that does honour to the Engliſh preſs. It is 
& no wonder, that an edition ſhould be very correct, which 
<< has paſſed through the hands of one of the moſt accurate, 
learned, and judicious writers this age has produced. 
The beauty of the paper, of the character, and of the 
<« ſeveral cuts, with which this noble work is illuſtrated, 
& makes it the fineſt book that I have ever ſeen; and is a 
<« true inſtance of the Engliſh genius, which though, it does 
not come the firſt into any art, generally carries it to greater 
& heights, than any other country in the world.” | 

In the ſame year, namely 1712, dr. Clarke publiſh- 
ed in octavo, his celebrated book intitled, The ſcripture 
doctrine of the Trinity, &c. which is divided into three 
parts. The firſt is, A collection and explication of all the 
texts in the New Teſtament, relating to the doctrine of the 
Trinity: in the ſecond part, the foregoing doctrine is ſet forth 
at large, and explained in particular and diſtin& propoſitions ; 
and in the third, the principal paſſages in the _—_— the 
church of England, relating to the doctrine of the Trinity, 


are conſidered. Biſhop Hoadly applauds our author's me- 
thod of proceeding, in forming his ſentiments upon ſo im- 
portant a point, . He knew, ſays he, and all men agreed, 
& that it was a matter of mere revelation. He did not 
therefore retire into his cloſet, and ſet himſelf to W and 
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c“ forge a plauſible hypotheſis, which might fit eaſily upon 
„ his mind. He had not recourſe to abſtract and metaphy- 
« ſical reaſonings to cover or patronize any ſyſtem, he 
« might have embraced before. But, as a chriſtian he laid 
« open the New Teſtament before him. He ſearched out eve- 


« ry text, in which mention was made of the three perſons, _ 


« or any one of them. He accurately examined the meaning 
<« of the words, uſed about every one of them; and by the 
« beſt rules of grammar and critique, and by his {kill in 
language, he endeavoured- to fix plainly what was de- 
c clared about every perſon; and what was not. And what 
« he thought to be the truth, he publiſhed under the ti- 


« tle of The ſcripture doctrine of the Trinity. I am far, ſays 


the biſhop, from taking upon me to determine, in fo 
% difficult a queſtion between him and thoſe who made 
replies to him; but this I hope I may be allowed to 
c ſay, that every chriſtian divine and layman ought to pay 
© his thanks to dr. Clarke, for the method into which he 
« brought this diſpute ; and for that collection of texts of 
the New Teſtament, by which at laſt it muſt be decided, 


“ on which fide ſoever the truth may be ſuppoſed to lie. Account, 


Mr. Whiſton informs us, that ſome time before the publi- &c. p. 23 
cation of this book, there was a meſſage ſent to dr. 
Clarke from-the lord Godolphin, and ſome others of queen VA . a6 


Anne's miniſters, importing, That the affairs of the publick 


« were with difficulty then kept in the hands of thoſe that 
« were for liberty; that it was therefore an unſeaſonable 7 
_ « time for the publication of a book that would make a 
great noiſe and diſturbance ; and that therefore they de- = 
« | ſhould offer 
“ itſelf: which meſſage, ſays mr. W hiſton, the doctor had, 


Ired him to forbear, till a fitter opportuni 


no regard to, but went on according to the dictates of his 


own conſcience, with the publication of his book notwithſtand-"7 / © 7 "mt 
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ing. The minifters however were very right in their con- nia Hen 


jectures; for the work made noiſe and diſturbance enough, p. 30. % ; 


and occaſioned a great number of books and pamphlets, 
written by himſelf and others. We will ſubjoin a liſt of 
thoſe publiſhed by dr. Clarke, referring, for the reſt, to a pam- 
phlet intitled, An account of all the conſiderable books and 
pamphlets that have been wrote on either fide, in the con- 
troverſy concerning the Trinity, fince the year 1712; in 
which is alſo contained an account of the pamphlets, wrote 
this laſt year on each ſide by the diſſenters, to the end of tne 
year 25 19. Lond. 1720, in octavo. Dr. Clarke's tracts are as 
_— 1 ” letter to to the reverend dr. Wells, in anſwer 
Mp 1. IE. 
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to his remarks. Lond. 1714, in octavo. 2. A reply to the 
objections of Robert Nelſon, eſq; and of an anonymous au- 
thor, againſt dr. Clarke's ſcripture doctrine of the Trinity; 
being a commentary on forty ſelect texts of ſcripture. This 
anonymous author was ſuppoſed to be dr. James Knight, 
vicar of St. Sepulchre's in London. 3. An anſwer to the 
remarks of the author of Some conſiderations concerning 
the Trinity, and the ways of managing that controverſy. 
This author was dr. Gaſtrel, biſhop of Cheſter. "Theſe two 


luaſt pieces were publiſhed together in 1714 in octavo. 4. 
A letter to the late reverend mr. R. M. (Richard Mayo) 


containing obſervations upon his book, intitled, A plain 


ſcripture argument againſt dr. Clarke's doctrine concerning 
P 2 8 8 


the ever bleſſed Trinity. 5. A letter to the author of a 


book intitled, The true ſcripture doctrine of the moſt holy 


and undivided Trinity continued and vindicated: recommend- 
ed firſt by mr. Nelſon, and ſince by dr. Waterland. Theſe 
two pieces were publiſhed together in 1719, in octavo, at 


the end of a tract by another author, intitled, The modeſt 


plea for the baptiſmal and ſcripture notion of the Trinity, &c. 
6. The modeſt plea continued: or, A brief and diſtinct an- 


| ſwer to dr. Waterland's queries, relating to the doctrine of 


the Trinity, Lond. 1720, in oftavo. 7. Obſervations on dr. 
Waterland's ſecond defence of his queries, Lond. 1724, in 
octavo. 8. Dr. Clarke's replies to the author of Three letters 


to dr. Clarke, from a clergyman of the church of — — 


concerning his ſcripture doctrine of the Trinity. The letters 
and replies were publiſned together by the author of the 
letters, in 1714, in oftavo. © | n 

Books and pamphlets however were not all, which the 
ſcripture doctrine of the Trinity occaſioned: it made its 
author obnoxious to the power eccleſiaſtical, and his book to 
be complained of by the lower houſe of convocation. Their 


complaint was ſent to the upper houſe, upon the ſecond of 


June 1714, ſetting forth, “ That a book had been oy 
% publiſhed, and diſperſed throughout the province, intitled, 
& The ſcripture doctrine of the Trinity, and ſeveral defences 
<< thereof, by the ſame author: which book and defences 


did, in their opinion, contain aſſertions contrary to the ca- 


e tholick faith, as received and declared by the reformed 


church of England, concerning three perſons of one ſub- 


6 ſtance, power, and eternity,, in the unity of the God- 
„head: and tending moreover to perplex the minds of 
men in the ſolemn acts of worſhip, as directed by our 


<< eſtabliſhed liturgy, &c. On the fourth of June the bi- 


ſhops 


CLARK E. 
ſhops returned for anſwer That they approved the zeal of 


« the lower houſe, thought they hadjuſt cauſe of complaint, 


« and would take it into their conſideration:ꝰ and, on the twelfth 
of the ſame month, ſent a meſſage to them, directing an 
extract to be made of partic lars out of the books de a 
ed of. On the twenty third, the ſaid extract was laid before 
the biſhops, diſpoſed under the following heads : „ 1. Aﬀer- 


« tions contrary to the catholick faith, as received and de- 


« clared by this reformed church of England, concerning 
« three perſons of one ſubſtance, power, and eternity, in 
« the unity of the Godhead. 2. Paſſages tending to per- 
« plex the minds of men in the ſolemn acts of worſhip, as 
directed by our eſtabliſhed liturgy. 3. Paſſages in the li- 
« turgy and thirty nine articles, wreſted by dr. Clarke in 
„ ſuch a manner, as is complained of in the repreſentation.” 
Dr. Clarke drew up a reply to this extract, dated June the 


twenty fixth, which, it ſeems, was preſented to ſome of 


the biſhops, but, for reaſons unknown, not laid before the. 
houſe. After this, there appearing in almoſt the whole up- 
per houſe a great diſpoſition to prevent diſſentions and divi- 
ſions, by coming to a temper in this matter, dr. Clarke was 
prevailed upon to lay before the houſe a paper, dated July 
the ſecond, ſetting forth: That his opinion was, that the 
« Son of God was eternally begotten by the eternal incom- 
« prehenſtble power and will of the Father ; and that the 
Holy Spirit was likewiſe eternally derived from the Father 
„by or through the Son, according to the eternal incom- 
„ prehenſible power and will of the Father. 2. That before 
his book, intitled, The ſcripture doctrine of the Trinity, 
“was publiſhed, he did indeed preach two or three ſer- 
“ mons upon this ſubject; but that, ſince the book was 
«* publiſhed, he had never preached upon this ſubject : and, 
« becauſe he thought it not fair to propoſe particular opini- 
ons, where there is not liberty of anſwering, he was 
willing to promiſe, as indeed he intended, not to preach any 
more upon this ſubject. 3. That he did not intend to 
* write any more concerning the doctrine of the Trinity 
but, if he ſhould fail herein, and write any thing hereafter 
upon this ſubject, contrary to the doctrine of the church 
* of England, he did hereby willingly ſubmit himſelf to 
* any ſuch cenfure, as his ſuperiors ſhould think fit to paſs 
* on him. 4. That, whereas it had been confidently reported, 
that the Athanaſian creed, and the third and fourth peti- 
tions in the liturgy had been omitted in his church by his 
direction, he did hereby declare, that the third and fourth 
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« petitions in the liturgy had never been omitted at all, 
e as far as he knew; and that the Athanaſian creed was 
« never omitted at eleven o'clock prayers, but at early 
<«« prayers only, for brevity's fake, at the diſcretion of the 
« curate, and not by his appointment. 5. That, as to 
<« his private converſation, he was not conſcious to himſelf, 
c that he had given any occaſion for thoſe reports, which 


„ have been ſpread concerning him with relation to this 


“ controverſy.” His paper concludes with theſe words: Iam 
c“ ſorry, that what I ſincerely intended for the honour and 
« glory of God, and ſo to explain this great myſtery, as to 
« avoid the herefies in both extremes, ſhould have given 
ec offence to this ſynod, and particularly to my lords the 
„ biſhops. I hope my behaviour for the time to come 
« with relation hereunto, will be ſuch as to prevent any 
future complaints againſt me.“ 

After this paper had been before the upper houſe, dr. 


Clarke being apprehenſive, that if it ſhould be publiſhed ſe- 


parately, as afterwards happened, without any true account 
of the preceding and following circumſtances, it might be li- 
able to be miſunderſtood in ſome particulars, cauſed an ex- 
planation, dated July the fifth, to be preſented to the bithop 
of London, the next time the upper houſe met : ſetting forth, 
That whereas the paper, laid before their lordſhips the 
Friday before, was, through haſte and want of time, not 
« drawn up with ſufficient exactneſs, he thought himſelf indiſ- 
5 penſibly obliged in conſcience to acquaint their lordſhips, 
that he did not mean thereby to retract any thing he had 
« written, but to declare, that the opinion, ſet forth at 
„ large in his Scripture doQrine, &c. is, that the Son 
vas eternally begotten by the eternal incomprehenſible 
% power and will of the Father, &c. and that, by declaring 
© he did not intend to write any more concerning the doc- 
ce trine of the Trinity, he did not preclude himſelf from a 
« liberty of making any inoffenſive corrections in his former 
% books, if they ſhould come to another edition, or from 
<« vindicating himſelf againſt any miſrepreſentations, or aſ- 
5 perſtons, which might poſſibly hereafter be caſt upon him, 
on occaſion of this controverſy.” After the delivery of 
this explanation, the upper houſe reſolved, July the 5th, to 
proceed no farther upon the extract laid before them by 
the lower houſe; and ordered dr. Clarke's papers to be 
entered in the acts of that houſe. But the lower houſe, not 
fo ſatisfied, reſolved July the 7th, that the paper ſub- 


ſcribed by dr. Clarke, and communicated to them by the 


biſhops, 
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biſhops, does not contain in it any recantation of the hereti- 
cal fertions and offenſive paſſages, complained of in their re- 
preſentation, and afterwards produced in their extract; nor 
gives ſuch ſatisfaction for the great ſcandal occaſioned thereby, 
as ought to put a ſtop to any further examination and cen- 
ſure thereof. Thus ended this affair : the moſt authentick 
of which we have in a piece, intitled, An apology for dr. 
Clarke, containing an account of the late proceedings in 
convocation, upon his writings concerning the Trinity. Lond. 


1714. octavo. It was written, mr. Whiſton tells us, by a Hist. mem. 
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worth oo in the country, a common friend of his &. p. 54. 


and dr. Clarke's; and contains true copies of the original 
papers, relating to the proceedings of the convocation and 
dr. Clarke, communicated by the dr. himſelf, and occaſioned 
by his friend's letter to him, in relation to his conduct: 
which letter, with dr. Clarke's anſwer, is printed in the apology. 
The ſcripture doctrine of the Trinity, as we have obſerved, 
was firſt publiſhed in 1712: afterwards there was a ſecond 
edition, with many alterations, in 1719; and there has been, 
fince his death, a third edition with very great additions, 
left under the doctor's hand ready prepared for the preſs. 
Biſhop Hoadly afſures us, in oppoſition to thoſe who have 
ſuppoſed dr. Glarke to have retracted his notions concerning 
the Trinity, that, From the time of publiſhing this book, 
to the & of his death, he found no reaſon, as far as he 
vas able to judge, to alter the notions which he there pro- 
« feſſed, concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, towards 
« any of thoſe ſchemes, which ſeemed to him to derogate 
« from the honour of the Father on one fide, or from that 
« of the Son and Spirit on the other. And this, ſays the 
* biſhop, I thought proper juſt to mention, as what all his 


« friends know to be the truth.” Account, 
About the — 1712, dr. Clarke had a conference with dr. &c. p. 56. 
t 


Smalridge, afterwards biſhop of Briſtol, concerning the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, at Thomas Cartwright's, eſq; at Aynho 
in Northamptonſhire. Mr. Whiſton has given us the fol- 
lowing account of it:“ The conference between dr. Smal- 
ridge and dr. Clarke was propoſed by the former, in or- 
« der to the conviction of the latter, and if any perſon in 
„England, ſays he, was able to convince upon that head, 
it muſt have been dr. Smalridge, who had fully conſider- 
ed my fourth volume of primitive chriſtianity reviſed, and 


* was a thorough maſter of thoſe original books of chriſti- 


* anity, from whence the arguments were to be taken; and 


* who wanted no ſagacity nor good will to enforce them. 
* However 
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«© However he failed of ſucceſs; and on the contrary, the 
% company were generally ſatisfied, that the evidence on dr. 
“ Clarke's fide was greatly ſuperior to the other: and 
« whether dr. Smalridge did not himſelf ſomewhat feel it, 
I cannot certainly tell. So far, I think, will appear here- 
after, that except his condemnation of the groſs Arians, 
c whom neither dr. Clarke nor I ever ſupported, he after 
& this choſe rather to refer to others, who had managed the 
« Athanaſian cauſe, than ever to enter directly into its vin- 
& dication. Nor did he eſcape the ſuſpicion of being him- 
« ſelf inclinable, to what has of late been called Arian- 


Hit, mem, ©. iſm ; eſpecially at Oxiord, as will appear hereafter.” 
&c.p. 52» Intheyears 1715 and 1716, he had a diſpute with the cele- 


brated mr. Leibnitz, relating to the principles of natural 
philoſophy and religion; and a collection of the papers, 
which paſſed between them, was publiſhed in octavo, in 
1717, under the following title: A collection of papers, 
which paſſed between the late learned mr. Leibnitz and dr. 
Clarke, relating to the principles of natural philoſophy and 
religion. To which are added Letters from Cambridge to 
dr. Clarke concerning liberty and neceſſity, with the doc- 
tor's anſwers. And, Remarks upon a book, intitled, A phi- 
loſophical enquiry concerning human liberty. The letters 
from Cambridge, which dr. Clarke anſwers in this volume, 
were written by Richard Bulkeley, eſq; author of a poem in 
twelve books, intitled, The lait day. This gentleman died 
in September 1718, at about twenty four years of age. The 
F e enquiry concerning human liberty was written 

y Anthony Collins, eſq. All the pieces contained in this 
volume were tranſlated into French, and publiſhed by mr. 
Des Maizeaux in the firſt volume of Recueilde diverſes pieces 
ſur la philoſopnie, la religion naturelle, Phiſtoire, les mathe- 
matiques, &c, par meſſrs. Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton, & au- 
tres autheurs c ES. Printed at Amſterdam in 1720, in 
two volumes in £:mo. This book of the doctor's is inſcri- 
bed to her late niajeſty* queen Caroline, then princeſs of 
Wales, who was pleaſed, biſhop Hoadly tells us, to have 
the controverſy paſs through her hands, and was the witnels 


Account, and judge of every ſtep of it. It related chiefly to the im- 
Sc, p. 31- portant and difficult ſubjects of liberty and neceſſity. This 


liberty or moral agency, ſays the biſhop, was a darling 
point to him, He excelled always, and ſhewed a ſuperi- 
te ority to all, whenever it came into private diſcourſe or 
* publick debate. But he never more excelled, than when 
5 he Was preiied with tae ſtrength, this learned adverſary 

* Was 


« works relating to a 5 gt which had been, by the writ- 


66 him.” a 
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&« was maſter of; which made him exert all his talents to 
& ſet it once again in a clear light, to guard it againſt the 
evil of metaphyſical obſcurities, and to give the finiſhing 
&« ſtroke to a ſubject, which muſt ever be the foundation of 
« morality in man, and is the ſole ground of the account- 
& ableneſs of intelligent creatures for all their actions. And 
&« as this, continues the biſhop, was the laſt of dr. Clarke's 


“ ings of cloudy or artful men, rendered fo intricate, I thall 

take the liberty to ſay, with regard to the ſame tendency, 

& from his firſt diſcourſe about the being of God to theſe 

& letters, that what he has written to clear and illuſtrate 

this cauſe, does now ſtand, and will for ever remain, be- 

&« fore the world, a laſting monument of a genius, which 

« would throw in light where darkneſs uſed to reign, and 

force good ſenſe and plain words into what was almoſt the 

« privileged place of obſcurity and unintelligible ſounds.” Account, 

Mr. Whiſton ſays, That dr. Clarke preſſed fo hard upon p. 32. 

„Leibnitz, from matter of fact, known laws of motion, 

“ and the diſcoveries of fir Iſaac Newton, who heartily aſſiſt- 

« ed the doctor, I mean, thoſe letters, that he was forced 

© to have recourſe to metaphyſical ſubtleties, and to a pre- 

« eftabliſhed harmony of things, in his own imagination, 

© which he ſtiles a ſuperior reaſon; till it was ſoon ſeen, 

that monſieur Leibnitz's ſuperior reaſon ſerved to little 

« elſe, but to confirm the great ſuperiority of experience 

% and mathematicks, above all ſuch metaphyſical ſubtilties 

“ whatſoever. And, I confeſs, ſays he, I look upon theſe 

« letters of dr. Clarke, as among the moſt uſeful of his 

performances in natural philoſophy.” Mr. Whiſton has 

preſerved an anecdote, relating to this controverſy ; which Hiſt. mem, 

is, that fir Iſaac Newton once pleaſantly told dr. Clarke, p. 102, 

that, „he had broke Leibnitz's heart with his reply to 

| - Ibid, 
About the year 1718, dr. Clarke made an alteration ifi 

the forms of doxology in the ſinging pſalms, which produced 

no ſmall noiſe and diſturbance, and occaſioned ſome pam- 


phlets to be written. The alteration was this: 


To God, through Chriſt, his only Son, 
Immortal glory be, &c. 
And, 2) AN 
To God, through Chriſt, his Son, our Lord, 
All glory be therefore, &c. 
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A conſiderable number of theſe: ſelect pſalms and hymns hay- 


ing been diſperſed by the ſociety for Promoting Chriſtian 


Knowledge, before the alteration of the doxologies was taken 


notice of, dr. Clarke was charged with a deſign of impoſing 
upon the ſociety: whereas, in truth, the edition of them had 
been prepared by him for the uſe of his own pariſh only, 
before the ſociety had thoughts of purchaſing! any of the 


copies: and as the uſual forms of doxology are not eſta- 


bliſhed by any legal authority, eccleſiaſtical or civil, in this 


dr. Clarke had not offended. However Robinſon, biſhop of 
London, fo highly diſliked this alteration, that he thought 
proper to publiſn a letter to the incumbents of all churches 
and chapels in his dioceſe, againſt their uſing any new 
forms of doxology. The letter is dated December the 26th 
1718, and begins thus: © Reverend brethren, there is an 
< inſtance of your care and duty, which I conceive myſelf 
& at this time highly obliged to offer, and you to regard, 
as neceflary for the preſervation of the very foundations 
4 of our faith. Some perſons, ſeduced, I fear, by the ſtrong 
„ deluſions of pride and ſelf-conceit, have lately publiſhed 
„ new forms of doxology, entirely agreeable to thoſe of 
% fome ancient hereticks, who impiouſly denied a Trinity 
<< of perſons in the unity of the Godhead. I do therefore 
„ warn and charge it upon your fouls, as you hope to ob- 
<< tain mercy. from Gad the Father, through the merits of 
« Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, and by the ſanctification of the 
“ Holy Ghoſt, three perſons and one God bleſſed for ever, 
© that you employ your beſt endeavours to prevail with 
<< your ſeveral flocks, to have a great abhorrence for the 
© above-mentioned new forms, and particularly that you 
do not ſuffer the ſame to be uſed, either in your churches, 
<< or in any ſchools, where you are to prevent that moſt 
< pernicious abufe, &c.” It is rare to meet with a man 
in hiſtory, who, as we have the greateſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
was leſs ſubject to © the delufions of pride and ſelf-conceit, 
than dr. Clarke was: but nothing is more common, than 
to read of men of the greateſt abilities and learning, having 
been abuſed and defamed by thoſe who had ne er; and 
who had been objects of c-:icmpt, if their being armed 
with authority had not nr... them in fome meaſure objects 
of fear. In the mean time, the biſhop's letter was ani- 
madverted upon by mr. Whiſton, in „A letter of thanks 
& to the right reverend the lord biſhop of London, for his 
« late letter to his clergy againſt the uſe of new forms of 
% doxology, &c.” dated January the 15th 1718-19: and 


iN 
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in a pamphlet, intitled, An humble apology for St. Paul and 
the other apoſtles; or, a vindication of them and their dox- 
ologies from the charge of hereſy. By Cornelius Paets. 
London 1719, in 8vo. Soon after came out an ironical 


piece, . intitled, A defence of the biſhop of London, in 


anſwer. to mr. Whiſton's letter of thanks, &c. addreſſed 
to the - archbiſhop of Canterbury. To which is added, A 
vindication of dr. Sacheverell's late endeavour to turn mr. 


Whiſton out of his church. Mr. Whiſton's letter of thanks 


occaſioned likewiſe the two following pieces; namely, The 
lord biſhop of London's letter to his clergy vindicated, &c. 


by a believer. London, 1719: and, A ſeaſonable review of 
mr. Whiſton's account of primitive doxologies, &c. by a 
preſbyter of the dioceſe of London, 1719. This preſbyter 
was ſuppoſed to be dr. William Berriman. To the latter 
mr. Whiſton replied in a ſecond letter to the biſhop of 
London; and the author of The ſeaſonable review, &c. an- 
ſwered him in a ſecond review, &c. As to dr. Clarke's 
conduct in this affair, mr. Whiſton * efteems it one of the 
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« moſt chriſtian attempts towards ſomewhat of reformation, 


« upon the primitive foot, that he ever ventured upon: but 
« adds, that the biſhop of London, in the way of modern 
“ authority, was quite too hard for dr. Clarke, in the way 
of primitive chriſtianity.” 

About this time he was preſented by the lord Lechmere, 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, to the maſterſhip of 
Wigſtan's hoſpital in Loot, In the year 1724, he pub- 
liſhed in octavo, Seventeen ſermons preached on ſeveral oc- 
cations, eleven of which were never before printed; and 
the year following a ſermon, preached at the pariſh church 
of St. James, April 18th 1725, upon the erecting a charity 


La 


| ſchool for the education of women ſervants. In the 2 


1727, upon the death of ſir Iſaac Newton, he was offered 
by the court the place of maſter of the mint, worth commu- 
nibus annis 1200 or 15001. a year. Upon this offer, mr. 
Whiſton tells us, the doctor adviſed with his friends, and 
particularly with mr. Emlyn and himſelf, about accepting 
or refuſing it. They adviſed him againſt accepting it, as 
what he wanted not; as what was entirely remote from his 
profeſſion, and would hinder the ſucceſs of his miniſtry. 
He was himſelf generally of the ſame opinion with them, 
could never thoroughly reconcile himſelf to this ſecular pre- 
ferment, and therefore abſolutely refuſed it. Mr. Whiſton 
ſeems to wonder, that dr. Clarke's elogiſts ſhould lay fo 


little ſtreſs upon this refuſal, as to mention it not at all, * 1 
| | ea 


Hiſt, mem, 


&c, p. 76. 


Account, 
&c, p. 27. 
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Hift. mem. 
&c. p. 107, 
108. 


N Thid. p. 9. 


ff 

leaſt very negligently ; while he takes it, he ſays, to be 
& one of the moſt glorious actions of his life, and to afford 
„ undeniable conviction, that he was in earneſt in his re- 
„ ligion.” e | | 


In the year 1728, was publiſhed, A letter from dr. 


Clarke to mr. Benjamin Hoadly, F. R. S. occaſioned by the 


controverſy, relating to the proportion of velocity and force 


in bodies in motion; and printed in the philoſophical tranſ- 
actions, No. 401. And here, for the ſake of putting things of 


2 ſort together, let us mention a fact, relating to natural know- 


edge, recorded by mr. Whiſton in the Hiſtorical memoirs, 
&c. and in which our author was concerned. He tells us 


then, that “ about the year 1709, alderman Clarke and his 


« fon mr. Clarke, faw a very curious fight in aſtronomy, 
& which he does not know that any others before had 
« ever ſeen: and it was this. They happened to be view- 
ing Saturn's ring at Norwich, with a teleſcope of ſeven- 
<« teen feet long; when without any previous thought or ex- 
% pectation of ſuch a thing, as mr. Clarke aſſured him, 
« they both diſtinctly ſaw a fixed ſtar between the ring 

— the body of that planet. A ſure evidence, ſays he, 
„that the ring 1s properly diſtinct from the planet, and at 
„ ſome diſtance from it; which, although believed, could 
„hardly be demonſtrated before.“ 

In the beginning of the year 1729, he publifhed the 
twelve firſt books of Homer's Iliad. This edition was 
printed in quarto, and dedicated to his royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland. The Latin verſion is almoſt entirely 
new; and annotations are added to the bottom of the pages. 


' Homer, biſhop Hoadly tells us, was dr. Clarke's admired 


author, even to a degree of ſomething like enthuſiaſm, 
hardly natural to his temper ; and that in this he went a 
little beyond the bounds of Horace's judgment, and was ſo 
unwilling to allow the favourite poet 'ever to nod, that he 
has taken remarkable pains to find ont, and give a reaſon 
for every paſſage, word, and tittle, that could create any 
ſuſpicion. © The tranſlation, adds the biſhop, with his 
* corrections may now be ſtiled accurate; and his notes, 
« as far as they go, are indeed a treaſury of grammatical 


and critical knowledge. He was called to this taſk by 


& royal command ; and he has performed it in ſuch a man- 
< ner, as to be worthy of the young prince, for whom it 
% was laboured. The praiſes given to this excellent work 
„ by the writers abroad in their memoirs, as well as by 


6 the learned maſters of the three principal ſchools of 
« England 


CLARKE. 


© England, thoſe of Weſtminſter, Eton, and St, Paul's; 
« and the ſhort character, that the performance was ſupra 
« omnem invidiam, beſtowed by one, whom dr. Clarke had 


„long before ſtiled criticos unus omnes Jonge longeque 


“ antecellens, and whom every one will know by that title 
« without my naming him; make it unneceſſary to add a 
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« word upon this ſubject.” Mr. Whiſton informs us, that Account, 


1732, in quarto, by our author's ſon, mr. Samuel Clarke; 
who informs us, in the preface, that his father had finiſhed 
the annotations to. the three firſt of thoſe books, and as 
far as the 359th: verſe of the fourth; and had reviſed the 
text and verſion, as far as verſe 5roth of the ſame book. 
There has been a ſecond edition of the whole, publiſhed 
at London in the year 1735, in two volumes in 8/0. _ 
While dr. Clarke was thus employed in finiſhing the 
remaining books of Homer, he was interrupted with an 
illneſs, which ended in his death. He had all his life lon 
enjoyed a firm ſtate of health, without any indiſpoſition bad 
enough to confine him, except that of the ſmall pox in his 
youth; till, on Sunday the 11th of May 1729, going out in 
the morning to preach before the judges at Serjeant's Inn, 
he was there ſeized with a pain in his fide, which made it 
impoſſible for him to perform the office he was called to, 
and quickly became ſo violent, that he was obliged to be 
carried home. He went to bed, and thought himſelf ſo 
much better in the afternoon, that he would not ſuffer 


himſelf to be blooded ; againſt which remedy, it is remark- 
able that he had entertained ſtrong prejudices. But the pain 


returning very violently about two the next morning, made 
the advice and aſſiſtance of a noble phyſician abſolutel 

neceſſary ; who, after twice bleeding him and other appli- 
cations, thought him, as he alſo thought himſelf, to be out 
of danger. He continued to think ſo, till the Saturday 
morning following; when, to the inexpreſſible ſurpriſe of 
all about him, the pain removed from his fide to his head ; 
and, after a very ſhort complaint, took away his ſenſes ſo, 
as they never returned any more. He continued breathing 
till between ſeven and eight of the evening of that day, 
which was the 17th of May 1729, and then died, in the 


fifty fourth year of his age. The ſame year was printed Hoadly, &c, 


he had begun this work in his younger years; and that &c. p. 29. 
the notes were rather tranſcribed than made new.” The nie. mem, 
twelve laſt books of the Iliad were publiſhed, in the year &c. p. 112. 
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CLARKE. 
thoſe lectures, he read every Thurſday morning, for ſome 


months in the year, at St. James's church. In the latter 
part of his time, he reviſed them with great care, and left 
them completely prepared for the preſs; This performance 
was iminediately animadverted upon by dr. Waterland, 
when dr. Sykes took up the cudgels in favour of dr. Clarke, 
A controverſy enſued; and three or four pamphlets were 
written on each fide, with the titles of which there is no 
occaſion to trouble the reader. | | - 

After ſo particular account of dr, Clarke's life and wri- 
tings, it may not ſeem very needful to dwell upon his cha- 
racter; yet as it has been drawn in a maſterly manner by 
two great men, it may be entertaining enough to hear 


what they ſay of him. Dr. Hare then, late biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, and author of The difficulties and diſcouragements, 
which attend the ſtudy of the ſcripture, in the way of pri- 


vate judgment, ſpeaks in that pamphlet of dr. Clarke in the 
following terms: dr. Clarke, ſays he, is a man, who has 
all the good qualities, that can meet together to recom- 
mend him. He is poſſeſſed of all the parts of learning, 


* that are valuable in a clergyman, in a degree that few 


< poſleſs any ſingle one. He has joined to a good ſkill in 
<< the three learned languages a great compaſs of the beſt 
« philoſophy and mathematicks, as appears by his Latin 
« works; and his Engliſh ones are ſuch a proof of his own 
< piety, and oi his knowledge in divinity, and have done 
< ſo much ſervice to religion, as would make any other 
man, that was not under the ſuſpicion of hereſy, ſecure 
c of the friendſhip and eſteem of all good churchmen, eſpe- 
& cially of theclergy. And to all this piety and learning, and 
© the good ule that has been made of it, is added a temper 
„ happy beyond expreſſion; a ſweet, eaſy, modeſt, inof- 
* fenfive, obliging behaviour adorn all his actions; and no 
<< paſlion, vanity, inſolence, or oltentation, appear either 
in what he writes or ſays: and yet theſe faults are often 
c incident to the beſt men, in the freedom of converſation, 


„ and writing againſt impertinent and unreaſonable adver- 


* ſaries, eſpecially ſuch as ſtrike at the foundation of vir- 
tue and religion. This is the learning, this the temper 
of the man, whoſe ſtudy of the ſcriptures has betrayed 
© him into a ſuſpicion of ſome heretical opinions.“ 

Dr. Hoadly, the preſent bithop of Wincheſter, is the other 
great man I mean: when dr. Clarke's ſermons were pub- 
liſhed in ten volumes 8vo after his death, an account was 
given, in a preface written by that prelate, of his life, 

. Wiitings, 


© ſelves, united in dr. Clarke.” Afterwards the biſhop in- 
forms us, how earneftly his acquaintance and friendſhip . 


CLARK E. 
writings, and character: from which account, and from mr. 
Whiſton's Hiſtorical memoirs of him, we have ſelected the 
materials of this article. At the latter end of this account 
the biſhop writes thus of dr. Clarke: “ He was a perſon, 
“ fays he, of a natural genius, excellent enough to have 
« placed him in the ſuperior rank of men, without the 
« acquirements of learning; and of learning enough to 
% have rendered a much leſs comprehenſive genius very 
« conſiderable in the ways of the world. But in him, they 
« were both united to ſuch a degree, that thoſe, who were 


of his intimate acquaintance, knew not which to admire 


« moſt. The firft ſtrokes of knowledge, in ſome of its 


e branches, ſeemed to be little leſs than natural to him: 


„for they appeared to lie right in his mind, as ſoon as 
„ any thing could appear; and to be the very ſame, which 
« afterwards grew up with him into perfection, as the 
« ſtrength and cultivation of his mind increaſed. He had 


« one happineſs very rarely known among the greateſt 


men, that his memory was: almoſt equal to his judgment, 


« which is as great a character as can well be given of it.” "POND 
Then, after obſerving how great the doctor was in all Kc. p. 39 
branches of knowledge and learning, he goes on thus : 36. 


« If in any one of theſe many branches he had excelled 
« only ſo much, as he did in all, this alone would juftly 
have entitled him to the name of a great man. But there 
is ſomething ſo very extraordinary, that the ſame perſon 
„ ſhould excell, not only in thoſe parts of knowledge, 
« which require the ſtrongeſt judgment, but in thoſe which 
want the help of the ſtrongeſt memory alſo; and it is 
„ fo ſeldom ſeen, that one, who is a great maſter in theo- 
„ Jogy, is at the ſame time ſkilfully fond of all critical 
« and claſhcal learning; or excellent in the phyſical and 
* mathematical ſtudies: or well framed for metaphyſical 
« and abſtract reaſonings ; that it ought to be remarked, 
« in how particular a manner, and to how high a degree, 
« divinity and mathematicks, experimental philoſophy and 
« claflical learning, metaphyſicks and critical ſkill, all of 
them, various and different as they are amongſt them- 


was ſought after by the greateſt lovers of virtue and know- 


ledge ; what regard was paid to him by the chief perſons 


of the law; and, above all, what pleaſure her late — 
queen Caroline took in his converſation and friendſhip: 


for * ſeldom a week paſſed, ſays he, in which the did 
* not 


Ibid. p. 41, 
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Account, 
Kc. p. 48. 


Thid. p. 49. 


CL 
cc not receive ſome proof of the greatneſs of his genius, and 
<«« of the force of his ſuperior underſtanding.” | 

cc If any one ſhould aſk, continues the biſhop, as it is 
< natural to do, how it came to pais, that this great man 
< was never raiſed higher in the church? I muſt anſwer, 
ce that it was neither for want of merit, nor intereſt, nor 
ce the favour of ſome, in whoſe power it was to have raiſed 
cc him. But he had reaſons within his own breaſt, which 


< hindered him from either ſeeking after, or accepting any 


“ ſuch promotion. Of theſe he was the proper, and indeed 
<* the only judge: and therefore I ſay no more of them.” 
The truth is, his ſcruples about ſubſcription were very great; 
as we are informed by dr. Sykes, who obſerves, in his elo- 


gium of dr. Clarke, printed at the end of mr. Whiſton's 


Elogium, 
c. p. 2. 
edit. 3d. 


Account, 
&c, P · 3 Ts 


Hiſtorical memoirs, that * the doctor would often wiſh, 


„that thoſe things, which were ſuſpected by many, and 
„ judged unlawful by ſome, might be ſeriouſly conſidered, 
and not made terms of communion. He thought it 
<< would be the greateſt happineſs to ſee the occaſions of 
good and learned mens ſcruples removed out of the pub- 
cc lick forms of divine ſervice, and the doctrines of chri- 
cc ſtianity reduced to the New Teſtament only; and that it 
< would be right to have nothing required from the preachers 
of the goſpel, but what was purely primitive. This he 
© thought to be the only means of making the minds of 
& ſincere chriſtians eaſy and quiet. This he believed would 


c make men much more charitable to one another; and 


© make the governors of the church and ſtate tranſact 
© their important affairs with greater eaſe and freedom 
& from diſturbances.” Upon the whole, biſhop Hoadly makes 
no ſcruple to declare, that * by dr. Clarke's death, the world 
& was deprived of as bright a light, and maſterly a 
< teacher of truth and virtue, as ever yet appeared amongſt 
c us; and, ſays he in the concluſion of his account, as 
& his works muſt laſt as long as any language remains to 
c convey them to future times, perhaps I may flatter myſelf 
«© that this faint and imperfect account of him may be 
& tranſmitted down with them. And, I hope, it will be 


„ thought a pardonable piece of ambition and ſelf-intereſt- 


« edneſs; if, being fearful leſt every thing elſe ſhould prove 


* too weak to keep the remembrance of myſelf in being, 


I lay hold on his fame to prop and ſupport my own. 


de am ſure, as I have little reaſon to expect, that any thing 


of mine, without ſuch an aſſiſtance, can live, I ſhall 


think myſelf greatly recompenſed for the want of wy 
| | ce other 
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« other memorial, if my name may go down to poſterity, 
« thas cloſely joined with his ; and I myſelf be thought of, 
« and ſpoke of, in ages to come, under the character of The 
« FRIEND of dr. CLARKE.” | | 

We muſt not forget to obſerve, that dr. Clarke married 
Catharine, the only daughter of the reverend mr. Lockwood, 
rector of Little Miſſingham in the county of Norfolk; in 
whoſe good ſenſe and unblameable behaviour he was happy 
to his death. By her he had ſeven children, two of which 


died before him, and one in a few weeks after him. , 4 
v/ Ge. C (47 


CLAUDE, of Lorrain, a celebrated landſchape painter, 
was born in the year 1600, and ſent firſt to ſchool ; but 
proving extremely dull and heavy, was ſoon taken from 
thence, and bound an apprentice to a paſtry cook, with 
whom he ſerved his time out. Afterwards he went with 
ſome young fellows to Rome, with a view of getting a 
livelihood there; but being unable to ſpeak the language, 
and withal very ill bred, no body cared to ſet him to work. 
Chance brought him at length to Auguſtino Traſſo, who 
hired him to pound his colours, clean his pallet and pencils, 
look after his houſe, dreſs his meat for him, and do all, his 
houſhold drudgery ; for Auguſtino kept no other ſervant. 
His maſter hoping to make him ſerviceable to him in ſome 
of his greateſt works, taught him by degrees the rules of 


perſpectiye, and the elements of deſign. Claude at firſt did 


not know what to make of thoſe principles of art ; but be- 
ing encouraged, and not failing in application, he came at 
length to underſtand them. Then his foul enlarged itſelf 
apace, and cultivated the art with wonderful eagerneſs. He re- 
moved*his ſtudy to the banks of the Tiber, and into the 
open fields, where he would continue from morning to 
night, taking all his leſſons from nature herſelf; and by 
many years diligent imitation of that excellent miſtreſs, he 
climbed up to the higheſt ſtep of perfection in landſchape 
painting. Sandrart relates, that being in the fields with 
him, for the ſake of ſtudying together, Claude made him 
obſerve, with as much nicety, as if he had been well verſed 
in phyſicks, the cauſes. of the diverſity of the ſame view or 


proſpect; and explained, why it appeared ſometimes after 


one faſhion, and ſometimes after another, with reſpect to 
colours, as the morning dew or the evening vapours more 
or leſs prevailed. His memory was ſo good, that he would 
paint with great faithfulneſs when he got home, what he 
had ſeen abroad. He was fo abſorbed in his labours, that 
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CEAUDE 


he never viſited any body. The ftudy of his profeſſion 


was his amuſement ; and by the mere dint of cultivating 


his talent, he drew ſome pictures, which made his name de- 
ſervedly famous throughout Europe, in that fort of painting 
to which he applied himſelf. He has been univerſally ad- 
mired for his pleaſant and moſt agreeable invention ; for 
the delicacy of his colouring, and the charming variety 
and tenderneſs of his tints; for his artſul diſtribution of the 
lights and ſhadows, for his wonderful conduct in the diſpo- 
fition of his figures, and for the advantage and harmony of 
his compoſitions. Upon the whole, Claude may be pro- 
duced as an inſtance to prove, that conſtant ind aſſiduous 
application will even ſupply the want of genius; or, if this 
will not be allowed, will draw forth genius into view, where 
no body ſuſpected any genius was. This induſtry however 


he was always obliged to exert, for he never performed 


Bayle'sDict. 


without difficulty: and, when his performance did not come 
up to his idea, he would ſometimes do and undo the ſame 
piece, even to ſeven or eight times over. He was much 
commended for ſeveral of his performances in freſco, as well 
as oil. He was employed by pope Urban VIII. and many 
of the Italian princes, in adorning their palaces; and after 
having lived to an extreme old age, he died in the year 
_ and was buried in the church of Trinita de Monti in 
ome. . 


CLAUDE (Joh) a miniſter of the church of Paris, 
born at Sauvetat in the province of Angenois, in the year 
1619, was one of the greateſt men of the eccleſiaſtical pro- 
feſſion. He ſtudied as far as philoſophy under his father, 
who was alſo a miniſter ; and afterwards, going through 2 


courſe of divinity, was ordained at Montauban in the year 


ſynodical commiſſion for that purpoſe, he laid aſide that de- 


1645. He was made miniſter of a church of Fief, called 
ha Freine, where he officiated a twelvemonth. Afterwards he 
became miniſter of a church of St. Africk in Rovergne; 
and eight years after, paſtor of that of Mimes. As the 
proteſtants had an univerſity in the city of Mimes, mr. 
Claude had there an opportunity of diſplaying one of his 
chief talents, which was happily explaining a theological 
ſubject; and he uſed to read private lectures to ſuch, a5 were 
candidates for the miniſtry. He had undertaken to refute 
the piece, called the Method, which was written by car- 
dinal Richlieu againſt the proteſtants; but hearing, that 
mr. Martel, the profeſſor of divinity at Montablau, had a 


f gn. 


GEADUDDE 

ſign. Having oppoſed, in the ſynod of the Lower Lan- 
guedoc, a man, whom the court had won over to attempt 
2 re-union, he was puniſhed for it by a decree of council, 
which forbad him the exerciſe of the functions of a mi- 
niſter in Languedoc, after he had exerciſed them eight years 
at Mimes. He went to Paris to get, if poſſible, this reſo- 
lution taken off ; and, after ſtaying there ſix months to no 
purpoſe, he took a journey to Montauban, where he preach- 
ed the day after his arrival, and accepted the offer which 
the people of that church made him, 

During this journey, he wrote a little book, which gave 
riſe to the moſt famous diſpute, that ever was carried on in 
France between the proteſtants and Roman catholicks. The 
occaſion of it was this. meſſieurs de Port-Royal were at that 
time uſing their utmoſt endeavours to make a convert of 
mr. de Turenne to the Romiſh religion; and for that pur- 
poſe preſented him with a little piece, in which they pre- 
tended to ſhew, that the proteſtant churches had always be- 
lieved what is taught in that of the Romaniſts, concerning 
the real preſence, and that a change of belief, ſuch as the 
proteſtants ſuppoſe, is impoſſible. Mr. de Turenne's lady, 
who always dreaded what happened after her deceaſe, name- 
ly, that her huſband would turn Roman catholick, did all 
that lay in her power to confirm him in the proteſtant faith. 


For this reaſon ſhe cauſed an anſwer to be made to the 


piece of meſſieurs de Port-Royal; and mr. Claude was ap- 
pointed to write it. He acquitted himſelf ſo admirably well 
upon this occaſion, that ſeveral copies were taken of his 
anſwer, which were ſpread every where, both in Paris and 
in the provinces ; ſo that had it been printed, it could not 


have been made much more publick. Meſſieurs de Port-Royal, 


hearing of this, thought themſelves abſolutely obliged to an- 
lwer it; which they did, by publiſhing, in the year 1664, 


the famous work, intitled, La perpetuite de la foi de 


legliſe catholique touchant Veuchariſtie, that is, The per- 


petuity of the catholick church in regard to its doctrine of 
the euchariſt. It contains the firſt piece, and a reply to 


mr. Claude's anſwer. This miniſter, who was then at Mon- 
tauban, wrote a reply, which was printed with his firſt an- 
ſwer in the year 1066. This work is intitled, Reponſe aux 
fraites, intitulez, La perpetuite, &c. that is, An anſwer to 


| two treatiſes, intitled, The perpetuity, &c. There is no 


doubt, but the merit of mr. Claude's book contributed great- 
ly to its fame; but nevertheleſs, the ſtate in which Janſe- 
ulm was at that time, was one chief cauſe of the mighty 
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306 CLAUDE 
noiſe this work made. For the Janſeniſts conſidered mr, 
Claude's triumph as nothing, provided it could but leſſen 
the joy of meſſieurs de Port-Royal; and therefore, for the 
ſake of promoting their own cauſe, ney ſpread in all places 
the name and merit of mr. Claude. So neceſſary is it, as 
Bayle'sDict. mr. Bayle juſtly obſerves upon this occaſton, for ſome books 
to appear at certain ſeaſons, and to be wrote againſt certain 
perſons, rather than at other junctures. Mr. Arnauld un- 
dertook to refute mr. Claude's book, and publiſhed a large 
volume in the year 1669. Father Nouet, a famous jeſuit, 
engaged in the controverſy, and publiſhed a book againit 
mr. Claude, who wrote an anſwer to it, which was printed 
in 1668. Some prefer this anſwer to his other pieces; and 
we are told, that it was his favourite piece. The author 
of the Journal des ſavans, diſcharged his artillery againſt 
mr. Claude, by inſerting an extract of that jeſuit's book: 
and this occaſioned mr. Claude to publiſh a very witty pro- 
vinciale againſt the author of the journal. It is an anony- 
mous letter, and intitled, Lettre d'un provincial a vn de ſes 
amis ſur le ſujet du journal du 28 Juin 1667, that is, A let- 
ter from a provincial to a friend, occaſioned by the journal 
of the 28th of June 1667 ; which letter was anfwered by 
the journaliſt ſome time after. This conteſt went no far- 
ther; but with regard to mr. Arnauld, who had added two 
more volumes to the former, mr. Claude was forced to en- 
gage in a very laborious ſtudy, in order to examine the 
tenets of the Greek church, and thoſe of the eaſtern ſchiſm- 
aticks : and he ſhewed great learning and abilities in the 
anſwer he made to him. The Janſenifts only made a gene- 
ral reply to mr. Claude's book. They publiſhed their Pre- 
jugez legitimes contre le Calviniſme, that is, Juſt prejudices 
| againft Calviniſm : which mr. Claude refuted by one of the 
Ibid, beft works, fays mr. Bayle, that either himſelf or any other 
proteſtant clergyman ever compoſed. It is intitled, Defenſe 
de la reformation, that is, A defence of the reformation : 
was. firſt printed in quarto at Roan in 1673, and afterwards 
at the Hague in 1682, 12mo. | 
Mr. Claude, as we have obſerved, was elected miniſter 
of the church of Montauban : it was about the year 1662. 
Four years after, he was forbid by the court to exerciſe his 
functions there, which obliged him to go a ſecond time to 
Paris, He continued there near nine months, without be- 
ing able to remove the obſtacles of his return to Montau- 
ban. During this interval, he was invited to the church of 
Bourdeaux ; but the congregation of Charenton, being un- 
EF | a willing 


. Kn 
willing to loſe a perſon of mr. Claude's abilities, gave him 
alſo an invitation in the year 1666. From that time, to the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, he did very great ſervice 
to that church, and to the whole body, by his excellent 
works ; and by the detail he deſcended to, concerning the 
affatrs which the deputies of provinces communicated to 


him. No man was ever better qualified to head either a 


conſiſtory or a ſynod, or to diſpute oft-hand. He diſcovered 
this latter talent in the laſt conference, which mademoiſelle 
de Duras defired to hear. This lady, it ſeems, would 
not forſake her religion, till ſhe had heard mr. Claude and 
the biſhop of Meaux diſpute in her preſence : ſhe according- 
ly had her wiſh ; for theſe two illuſtrious champions diſputed 
together at the counteſs de Roie's her ſiſter's, the firſt of March 
1678. Each diſputant wrote the relation of his conference, 
and aſcribed the victory to himſelf. "Theſe relations were 


at firſt 1 about in manuſcript; but at laſt the 


biſhop of Meaux publiſhed his relation in the year 1682, 
and that of mr. Claude followed ſoon after. Mr. Claude was 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the miniſters, by the manner 
in which the court ordered him to leave the kingdom. He, 
like them, had a fortnight allowed him to leave it : but 


the Romiſh clergy found means to ſhorten even that time. 


For on Monday the 22d of October 1685, the day on which 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz was regiſtered at Paris, 
mr. Claude at ten in the morning was ordered to leave 
France in twenty four hours. He obeyed with the utmoſt 
ſubmiſſion ; and ſet out, attended by one of the king's foot- 
men, who was ordered to conduct him to the frontiers of 
France; and who, though he executed his orders faithfully, 
yet treated mr. Claude with civility : ſo true it is, that ex- 
alted merit has a great influence even on the hearts of 
thoſe, ho do not love the proteſtant religion. He ſet out 
from Paris in the Bruſſels coach; and his fame flying before 
him procured him ſeveral obliging offices from many per- 
ſons in his journey. He paſſed through Cambray, where he 
lay; and was there preſented with ſome refreſhments by 
the jeſuits. The father rector did mr. Claude the honour 
to pay him a viſit, which mr, Claude returned ; and the 


difference of religion did not interrupt this obliging corre- Abrege de 


ſpondence .and marks of reciprocal efteem. 


vie de mr. 


Mr. Claude made Holland his place of refuge; where he —_— Ps 


met with a very kind reception, and was honoured with a 
conſiderable penſion by the prince of Orange. He uſed to 
preach from time to time at the Hague; and his laſt ſermon 
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CLAUDIANUS. 
was on Chriſtmas-day 1686 : where he diſplayed his excel- 
lent talent ſo admirably, that the princeſs of Orange was 
greatly affected and extremely pleaſed with him. Ihe au- 
thors of the ſupplement to e dictionary have indeed 
ſaid, that “ even the French proteſtants themſelves never 
© looked upon his ſermons as excellent ones; but mr, 
Bayle has declared, in anfwer to ſuch miſrepreſention, that 
„ they contained all thoſe things, which the proteſtants 
„could defire; ſuch as the greateſt regularity and order, a 
<« deep ſearch into divinity, much ſublimity and majeſty, a 
nervous maſculine eloquence and a juſtneſs of argument. 
All that can be ſaid on this ſubject, continues mr. Bayle, 
eis, that mr. Claude had not a pleaſing voice; which gave 
* occafion to this ſmart ſaying of mr. 8 that all the 
voices will be for him except his own : but this did not leſſen 
c“ the great fame and eſteem, in which his ſermons were 
% held.” To go on. On the Chriſtmas- day we have mentioned, 
mr. Claude was ſeized with an illneſs, of which he died 
upon the 13th of January 1687; and his death was juſt 
matter of grief to his whole party. Many judicious among 
them regretted it the more, as thinking, that, had he lived 


longer, ſo many ſcandalous quarrels would not have broke 


out among the proteſtants, which have ſince given ſo much 
pleaſure to the Roman catholicks: yet many others believed 
and aſſerted, that it would have been impoſſible for any man 
to have prevented them. a 

Mr. Claude married at Caſtres in the year 1648; and 
his wife brought him Iſaac Claude, who was born at 


St. Afrique on the 5th of March 1653. His father was 


very fond of him, and bred him to the miniſtry. He ſtudied 


in the univerſities of France; after which he returned to. his 
father, who completed him in his ftudies, eſpecially in 
thoſe relating to the pulpit. He was examined at Sedan in 
1678, and judged very worthy of being admitted into the 
miniſtry. He was invited by the congregation of the church 
of Clermont in Beauvoiſis; and his father had the ſatiſ- 
faction, to impoſe his hands on him the gth of October 
1678, and to fee him miniſter of the Walloon church at 
the Hague, when he retired to Holland in 1685. He died 
at the Hague upon the 29th of July 1695, after having pub- 
liſhed ſeveral excellent works of his deceated father. 


CLAUDIANUS (Craupius) a Latin poet, flouriſh- 
ed in the fourth century, under the emperor Theodoſius, 
and under his ſons Arcadius and Honorius Many learned 
| | - "men 


CLAUDIANWUGER 


men imagine him to have been born at Alexandria. in Egypt, 
this opinion however has not been univerſal : for others have 
made a Spaniard of him; others a Frenchman ; and Plu- 
tarch and Politian ſuppoſe Florence to have been the place 
of his nativity. Be this as it will, it is certain that he came 
to Rome, in the year of Chriſt 395, when he was about 
thirty years old; and there infinuated himſelf into Stilico's 
favour: who, being a perſon of great abilities both for civil 
and military affairs, though a Goth by birth, was now be- 
come ſo conſiderable under Honorius, that he may be ſaid 
for many years to have governed the weltern empire. Sti- 
lico afterwards fell into diſgrace, and was put to death : 
and it is more than probable, that the poet was involved 11 
the misfortunes of his patron, and ſeverely perſecuted in his 
perſon and fortunes by Hadrian, an Ægyptian by birth, who 
was captain of the guards to Honorius, and ſeems. to have 
ſucceeded Stilico; for we find him, in an epiſtle to that 
miniſter, heavily venting his ſorrows, and complaining of 
Hadrian's cruelty and unforgiving temper : 


Audiat hoc commune ſolum, longeque carinis 
Nota Pharos, flentemque attollens gurgite vultum, 
Noſtra gemat Nilus numeroſis funera ripis. 

Let Pharos through the world by trade renowned, 
Thy rage let Egypt hear, our mother ground : 

To mourn my ſorrows, from each oozy bed 

Let weeping Nilus raiſe his drooping head. 


Which paſſage, by the way, plainly proved Claudian to 
have been a native of Alexandria in Egypt. There is reaſon 
however to think, that he roſe afterwards to great favour, 
and obtained ſeveral honours both civil and military. Nay, 
if the antiquaries are not miſtaken, Arcadius and Honorius 
granted him an honour, which ſeems to exceed any that 
had ever been beſtowed upon a poet before. For they tell 
us, that theſe emperors, at the ſenate's requeſt, had ordered a 
ſtatue to be erected for him in Trajan's forum with a very 
honourable inſcription : and this they confirm by the late 
diſcovery of a marble, which, after it was carefully examin- 
ed by 8. Lætus and other able antiquaries, was 

judged to be the pedeſtal of Claudian's ſtatue in braſs. The 
Inſcription runs thus: © To Claudius Claudianus, tribune 
and notary, and among other noble accompliſhments, 


© the moſt excellent of poets, though his own poems are 
s ſufficient to render his name immortal, yet as a teſtimony 
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& of their approbation, the moſt learned and happy em- 
& perors Arcadius and Honorius have, at the requeſt of the 
& ſenate, ordered this ſtatue to be erccted and placed in the 
& forum of Trajan.“ Under the inſcription was placed the 
following epigram in Greek, which was no leſs glorious to 
the poet. | | 


Rome and the Cæſars here his ſtatue raiſe, 
Who Virgil genius joined to Homer's lays. 


The princeſs Serena had a great eſteem ſor Claudian, and 


recommended and married him to a lady of great quality 


and fortune in Lybia, as he acknowledges very gratefully 


in an epiſtle, which he addreſſes to Senera from thence, a 


little before his wedding day, 


De civit. 
dei. I. i. c, 
26. 

Lib. vii, e. 
33 


Lib, iv, ep. 
Zo | 


Non ego, &c. 
No ſpreading olives bending with their fruit, 
No vineyards on the hills & adorn my ſuit ; 
No flocks nor herds my plenteous paſtures feed, 
Nor fields of full eared corn had I to plead ;- 
No golden root, nor lordly feat I own, 

Nor birth nor title boaſt ; your name alone 
Theſe wants ſupplies : Serena beſt can find 
The poor man's friends, and bid the rich be kind. 
A goddeſs recommends and is obeyed ; | 
Wealth, title, lands, your letter all conveyed. 


There are a few little poems on ſacred ſubjects, which, 
through miſtake, have been aſcribed by ſome criticks to Clau- 
dian; and ſo have made him be thought a chriſtian, But 
St. Auſtin, who was contemporary with him, expreſly ſays, 
that he was a heathen; and Paulus Oraſius the hiſtorian, 
who likewiſe flouriſhed about that time, ſays the ſame. 
Gyraldus therefore juſtly blames the ignorant credulity of 
Barthius and others, who have imputed theſe poems to 
Claudius Claudianus ; and rightly attributes them to Claudius 
Mamereus, a chriſtian poet of Vienna in Gaul, and con- 
temporary with Sidonius Apollinaris, who commends him 
at large. The time of Claudian's death is uncertain, nor 
do we know any further particulars of his life, than what 
are to be collected from his works, and which we have 


already related above. Father Rapin ſays of this poet, that 


he has ſhewn but little judgment in his writings. © There 
* runs, ſays he, through all his panegyricks an air of ch 
| 9 Fe fulneſs 
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CLEMENS. 
* fulneſs that has nothing ſolid in it, although there ap- 
« pears ſome degree of genius. He does not want fire and 
“imagination, but has none of that harmony in his num- 
« bers, and nobleneſs in his manner, which is ſo much 
« admired in Virgil. He falls perpetually into the {ame 
e cadence; and you can hardly read him without being 


ce tired.” The father is rather . ſevere, but not without RefleQions 
a foundation for his cenſure ; yet we may ſay with Gyraldusfur la poeſie. 


on the other hand, that there are many flowers in Claudian, 
which. deſerve to be gathered, and will in the hands of a 
man of taſte be found of great uſe. 


CLEMENS (Romanvs) is ſaid to have been born at 
Rome, where he lived a companion probably, and fellow 
labourer of St. Paul ; and was one of thoſe, as it is gene- 


rally imagined, whoſe names are written in the book of philip. iv.3. 


life. Origen calls him a diſciple of St. Peter's, and it is not 
unlikely, but that he might aid and aſſiſt this apoſtle in 
founding the church at Rome. It is certain, that he was 
acerwards biſhop of that ſee; but when he was made fo, 
cannot, it ſeems, be clearly determined. There. are vari- 
ous opinions about it. Some perſuade themſelves, upon the 
authority of Tertullian and Euſebius, that Clemens was 
confecrated by St. Peter, but admitted at firſt to preſide over 
that part only of the church, which compriſed the Jewiſh 
converts; and that he did not come into the full poſſeſſion 
2nd adminiſtration of- his office, till the death of Linus, who 


had been ordained by St. Paul, biſhop of the gentile church, 


and of Anacletus, who ſucceeded him: and this has been 
fixed to the year 93. Others have contended, that Clemens 
ſucceeded to'the care of the whole church in the year 64, 
or 65, and that he held it to the year 81, or, as others 

again will have it, 83: but all this, with the other circum- 
_ of this father's life, muſt be left uncertain as we 
nd it. | . 

We have nothing remaining of his works, of whoſe ge- 
nuineſs we can be certain, excepting one epiſtle, which 
was written to the church of Corinth, in the name of the 
church of Rome, to quiet ſome diſturbances, which had 
been raiſed by unruly. brethren in the former; and to re- 
eſtabliſn and confirm them in that faith, which had been 
delivered to them by the apoſtles, but from which ſome of 
them had revolted. The epiſtle is a very fine one; and, 
next to holy writ, has uſually been eſteemed one of the 
moſt valuable monuments, 1 have come down to wy 
| | 4 3 
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of eccleſiaſtical antiquity. Here Clemens exhorts the Co- 
rinthians to be united, and at peace with one another: he 
enjoins obedience particularly, and ſubmiſſion to their ſpi- 

ritual governors: he declares thoſe, who had formed cabals 
againſt their paſtors, and had troubled the church with their 
ſeditions, as utterly unworthy of the name of chriſtians: he 
points out to them the fatal conſequences of ſuch diviſions: 
he preſſes them to return immediately to their duty, by 
ſubmitting to their rightful paſtors, and practiſing all hu- 
mility, kindneſs, and charity one towards another. This 

| was very good advice undoubtedly ; andas it probably wrought 
no ill effect formerly at Corinth, fo if it was but followed, 
as we could wiſh, it might be of fome ſervice to us now 
in England. | : 


CLEMENS (Titus FLavrus) an eminent father of 
the church, who flouriſhed at the latter end of the ſecond, 
and in the beginning of the third century, was by birth an 
Athenian, as ſome will have it, but according to others an 
Alexandrian; on which account he is uſually called Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, by way of diſtinguiſhing him from Cle- 

Fabric. bibl. mens Romanus. Cave goes a kind of a middle way, in 
Ce Order to reconcile theſe two opinions, and make them a | 
hit, Literar, little conſiſtent with each other; by ſuppoſing, that Cle- 
Dupin, &c. mens was born and educated at Athens, and afterward: 
11 went to Alexandria. Be this ag it will, it is generally 
t. x. agreed, that he begun his ſtudies in Greece, continued them 
| in Aſia, and finiſhed them, together with his life, in Egypt. 
His thirſt after knowledge ſeems to have been very great: 

for he had feveral maſters of different forts, under whom he 

not only perfected himſelf in polite literature and heathen 
learning, but acquired alſo a moſt exact and enlarged idea 

of the chriſtian revelation. From what we are able to col- 

lect from his own account, his maſters were ſuch, as had 

| either been diſciples of the apoſtles themſelves, or at leaſt 
. Stromat, had converſed with thoſe diſciples: but it is reaſonable to 
l.i, conclude, from the interval of time there muſt needs have 
been between Clemens and the apoſtles, that they were of 

the latter kind. Of all his maſters, Pantænus, who was the 

laſt, was his favaurite. Pantænus was a philoſopher of the 

ſtoick ſchool, who afterwards became a chriſtian. He in- 
ſtructed the catechumens at Alexandria; and, if ſome au- 

thors may be credited, he had been employed in that office, from 

the days of the evangelift Mark. As ſoon as Clemens ar- 

pied at Alexandria, he put himſelf under the apo of 

; = ans 


LE 

pantænus; and when Pantænus was ſent by Demetrius, bi- 
ſhop of Alexandria, to preach the goſpel to the Indians, at 
the requeſt of their ambaſladors, as he was about the year 
191, Clemens ſucceeded him in the catechetica] ſchool. 
He acquitted himſelf . admirably well in this employment; 
and many great men came out of it, as Origen and Alex- 
ander biſhop of Jeruſalem. Clemens's method of inſtructing 
the catechumens is ſaid to have been this. He pointed out 
to them, and explained all that was good in the pagan phi- 
loſophy; and then led them on inſenſibly to chriſtianity. 
For Clemens in his philoſophick character, which he ſeems 
ſtill to have preſerved, was an eclectick; that is, he was not 
attached to any particular ſect of philoſophers, but left him- 
ſelf at liberty to pick out what he thought good and found 
from them all. 

Beſides the office of catechiſt, Clemens was raiſed to the 
diznity of the prieſthood ; probably, at the beginning of 
the emperor Severus's reign ; ſince Euſebius, in his hiſtory 
of the events of the year 195, gives Clemens the title of 
prieſt, About this time he undertook a defence of chriſti- 
anity againſt pagans and hereticks, in a work, intitled Stro- 
mates, on account of the variety of matter which it treats : 
for Stromates ſignifies Variegati ſermones, or Diſcourſes a- 
bounding with miſcellaneous matter. In this work he has 
made a great collection of heathen learning, for the ſake 
of ſhewing the conformity there is between ſome opinions, 
which the chriſtians and the philoſophers held in common; 
he has cenſured the pagan philoſophers for maintaining doc- 
trines abſurd and pernicious ; he has ſupported and explained 
chriſtianity ; and all this with ſuch prodigious learning, as 
ſhews him to have read almoſt every thing that had been 
written. When Severus began a perſecution againſt the 
chriſtians, which he is ſuppoſed to have been provoked to by 
a rebellion of the Jews; (for the pagans had not as yet learn- 
ed to diſtinguiſh Jews and chriſtians,) many left Egypt to 
eſcape the violence of it, Clemens ſeems to have been among 
thoſe who fled; and upon this occaſion drew up a diſcourſe, 
to prove the lawfulneſs of flying, in times of perſecution : for 
this expedient, though explicitly allowed, and even enjoined in 
the goſpel, had been rejected by ſome early converts, as a 


| baſe deſertion of the cauſe, by Tertullian in particular. Cle- 


mens went to Jeruſalem, and took up his abode far ſome 
time with Alexander, who was ſoon after biſhop of that ſee. 
During his ſtay there, he was of great ſervice to the church, 
ds appears from a letter of Alexander to the church of = 
, - . tioc 3 
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314 CLEMENS. 

tioch, which Clemens himſelf carried : in which Alexande; 
ſays, that Clemens was a man of great virtue, as the 
church of Antioch knew already, and would know bet. 
ter when he came among them, and that having been at 
& Jeruſalem, he had, by God's bleſſing, greatly confirmed 

Eu ſeb. ecc!, and ſtrengthened that church.“ | 

biſt. l. vii From Antioch Clemens returned to Alexandria; but we 
know not how long he lived: all that can be ſaid is, that he 
ſurvived Pantænus at leaft ſome years, and that he was not 
old, when he compoſed his Stromates ; for he tells us in 

Lib. i. that work, that he had made that collection, with a view of 

its ſerving him in his old age, when his memory ſhould 
come to fail him. Hiſtory ſays nothing of his death; but 
his memory appears to have been highly reverenced at Alex- 
andria, as we learn from an extract of a letter of Alexander 
Lib, vi. e, to Origen, preſerved by Euſebius. Among ſeveral works 
4. which Clemens was the author of, there are only three con- 
ſiderable ones remaining. 1. Protrepticon ad gentes, or, 
An exhortation to the pagans: in which he refutes the error 
and falſhood of their religions, and exhorts them to embrace 
chriſtianity. 2. Pædagogus, or, The ſchoolmaſter: in which 
he lays down a regular plan of duty for the chriſtian convert, 
And, 3. The Stromates. Daniel Heinſius has well enough 
compared theſe three works of Clemens to the three different 
degrees which the heathen myſtagogues and philoſophers ob- 
ſerved, when they introduced a candidate to the knowledge 
of the myſteries : the firſt of which was purgation, the ſe- 
cond initiation, and the third intuition. Now, ſays Hein- 
fius, Clemens in his Protrepticon has laboured to purge his 
pupil from the filth of heathen idolatry and ſuperſtition : 
in his Pzdagogus he has initiated him into the rites and du- 
ties of a chriſtian : and in his Stromates, he has admitted 
him to a fight of thoſe tremendous myſteries, which the 

Fabric. bib, adepts only were qualified to contemplate. 

Grec.lid.vy, Beſides theſe works, there are preſerved ſome pieces of 
Clemens of a ſmaller kind; as an homily intitled, Quis di- 
ves ſalvetur, What rich man can be ſaved? which was firt 

printed at Paris in the year 1672, and afterwards at Oxford 
in 1683, with ſome other fragments; in Greek and Latin. 
All theſe have been printed in the latter editions of his works: 
the beſt of which is that publiſhed in two volumes folio by 


Potter, late archbiſhop of Canterbury, and printed at Oxford 


in the year 1715. 
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both of them very young, Cleopatra the eldeſt being only 


CLEOPATHEE 315 


CLEOPATRA, queen of Egypt, famous for her wit, 
heauty, and intrigues, was the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes 
king of that country: who, dying in the year 51 before 
Chriſt, bequeathed his crown to the eldeſt of his ſons, and 
the eldeſt of his daughters, ordering them to be joined to 
each other in marriage, according to the uſage of their fami- Ptolemeus 


ly, and jointly to govern the Egyptian kingdom. They were gy canon, 
ef aſtron. 
Cæſar com- 


ſeventeen ; and therefore he committed them to the tuition ment. de 


. iii. 


ried, or to reign together. Ptolemy, the brother, deprived Cle- | 
opatra of that ſhare in the government, which was left her by 
Auletes's will, and drove her out of the kingdom. She raiſed 
an army in Syria and Paleſtine, for the obtaining of her refto- 
ration ; and was now at war with her brother Ptolemy. 
At this conjuncture, Julius Cæſar, in the purſuit of 
Pompey, failed into Egypt, and came to Alexandria, Here 
he employed his vacant hours, in hearing and determining 


Fe the controverſy between Ptolemy and his ſiſter Cleopatra: 
: which he claimed a right to do, as an arbitrator appointed 
þ by the will of Auletes, the power of the Romans being then 
: veſted in him as their dictator. The cauſe was accord- 

ingly brought to Cæſar's hearing, and advocates on both 


. ſides were appointed to plead the matter before him. But 
: Cleopatra, conſidering that Cæſar was extremely poſſeſſed 
with the love of women, laid a plot to take hold of him by 
: this handle; hoping to attach him firſt to her perſon, and 
next to her cauſe. For ſhe was a woman of that turn, that 
ſhe made no ſcruple of proſtituting herſelf for luſt, or for in- 
tereſt, according as ſhe was actuated by either of thoſe paſ- 


of the Roman ſenate. 2 could not agree, either to be mar- bello civili, 


| ſions. Sending to Cæſar therefore, ſhe complained, that Dion Caſſius 
| her cauſe was betrayed by thoſe that managed it for her; lib. xli. 


and prayed, that ſhe might be permitted to come to him in 
perſon, and plead it herſelf before him. This being granted, 
ſhe came ſecretly into the port of Alexandria in a ſmall ſkiff 
towards the duſk of the evening; and the better to get to 
Cæſar, without being ftopped by her brother, or any of his 
party, who then commanded the place, ſhe cauſed herſelf to 
be tied up in her bedding, and thus to be carried to Czfar's 
apartment on the back of one of her ſervants. It is faid, that 
this work of ingenuity and wit contributed much to the 
growth of a paſſion, which Czfar afterwards entertained 


not 


for that princeſs: at leaſt it is Plutarch's opinion. Be this Plutarch in 
a it will, Cæſar was too ſenſible of the charms of beauty, Czar, | 
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Joſeph, 


EI. 


not to be touched with thoſe of Cleopatra. She was then 
in the prime of her youth, about the twentieth year of hei 
age; and one of thoſe perfect beauties, whole every feature 
has its particular charm. All which was ſeconded by an ad. 
mirable wit, commanding addreſs, and withal a voice ſo har. 
raonious and bewitching, that, it is ſaid, that fingle per- 
tection, without the help of her eyes, than which nothing 
could be finer, was enough to ſoften the moſt obdurate heart, 
To be ſhort, Cæſar lay with her that very night; and i 
ſuppoſed to have begotten on her a ſon, who was afterward; 


from his name called Cæſarion. The next morning he 


ſent for Ptolemy, and preſſed him to receive his ſiſter again 
upon her own terms: but Ptolemy perceiving, that, inſtead 
of a judge, he was become her advocate, appealed to the 


people, and put the whole city in an uproar. A war com- 


menced ; and the matter being ſoon determined by a battle, 
in which Cæſar came off conqueror, Ptolemy, on his endez- 


vouring to eſcape over the Nile in a boat, was ſunk with it, 


and drowned in that river. Then Cæſar ſettled the king- 
dom upon Cleopatra, and the ſurviving Ptolemy, her 
younger brother, as king and queen; which was in effect 
to put the whole into her hands, this Ptolemy being then no 
more than eleven years old, and not in a capacity to inter- 
fere in the adminiſtration of ſtate affairs, and Cleopatra was 


determined that he never ſhould interfere ; for when he was 


grown up to be fifteen years old, and thereby become capa- 
ble of ſharing the royal authority, as well as the name, ſhe 
made away with him by poiſon, and then reigned alone in 
Egypt. Cleopatra had alſo a ſiſter named Arſinoe, who, 
ſiding in the war with her elder brother Ptolemy, was taken 
priſoner by Cæſar, and carried to Rome, in order to grace 
his + dn 4 She was afterwards diſmiſſed by him; but not 
being ſuffered to return to Egypt, leſt ſhe ſhould excite 


new diſturbances againſt Cleopat a's government, the ſettled 


in Aſia, There Antony found her, after the battle of Phi- 
lippi; and at the requeſt of Cleopatra, cauſed her to be put 
to death. It was for the ſake of this lewd woman, and the 


antiq. I. xv. Jaſcivious converſation he had with her, that Ceſar made 


c. 4. 
Appian 


this infamous and dangerous war; dangerous, becauſe he had 


ge bellis ci- a very inconſiderable force as yet arrived; and his wanton 
vilibus, ib. dalliances with her detained him longer in Egypt, than his 


Vo 


Sueton in his army had not refuſed to follow him. 


vit. Cæſ. 
§. 52. 


affairs could well admit. Some authors report, Suetonius 
among them, that he went up the Nile with her in a mag- 
nificent galley; and that he had gone as far as Ethiopia, if 


Cleopatra 


CEEOPATE A 


Cleopatra followed Cæſar to Rome, and was there when 
he was killed in the ſenate houſe ; but being terrified by 
that accident, and the ſubſequent diſorders of the city, ſhe 
ran away preſently with great precipitation. Her authority 
and credit with Czfar, in whoſe houſe ſhe was lodged, made 
her inſolence intolerable to the Romans; whom ſhe ſeems 
to have treated on the ſame foot with her own Egyptians. Ci- 
cero had a conference with her in Cæſar's gardens 3 where, 
as he tells us, the haughtineſs of her behaviour gave him no 


mall offence. But her pride being mortified by Cæſar's fate, Ad. Attic, 
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ſhe was now forced to apply to him by her miniſters in a. 15. 


particular ſuit, ſhe was recommending to the ſenate, in 
which he refuſed to be concerned. The affair ſeems to have 
related to her infant ſon, whom ſhe pretended to be Cæſar's, 
and called by his name; and was labouring to get him ac- 
knowledged as ſuch at Rome, and declared the heir of her 
kingdom; as he was the year following both by Antony 
and Octavius, though Cæſar's friends were generally ſcanda- 
lized at it, and Oppius thought it worth while to write a 


book to prove, that the child could not be Czfar's. Sueton. in, 


Cleopatra had been waiting to accompany Cæſar into thevit. Czf. 
aft, in order to preſerve her influence over him, which was + 52. 


very great: for, after his death, Helvius Cinna, one of the 
tribunes, owned, that he had a law ready prepared and 
delivered to him by Cæſar, with orders to publiſh it, as ſoon 
as he was gone, for granting to him the liberty of taking 
what number of wives, and of what condition he thought fit, 
for the ſake of propagating children. This was contrived 
probably to ſave Cleopatra's honour, and to legitimate his 


ue by her; ſince polygamy and the marriage of a ſtranger 


were prohibited by the laws of Rome. 
After the battle of Philippi, Cleopatra, was ſummoned by 


Antony, to anſwer an accuſation againſt her, as if ſhe had 


favoured the intereſt of Caſſius. She had indeed done ſo in 


ſome meaſure; and ſhe knew well enough, that this had not 
been very pleaſing to the triumviri, conſidering what ſhe 


owed to the memory of Julius Cæſar. She depended how- 


ever on her wit and beauty ; and perſuaded herſelf, that thoſe 
charms, with which ſhe had conquered Czfar's heart, were ſtill 
powerful enough to conquer Antony's; for ſhe was not 
yet above ſix and twenty years of age. Full of theſe af- 
lurancies, ſhe went to Antony ; and her manner of approach- 


ing him was ſo very gallant and noble, that at firſt ſight. 


it made a moſt pleaſing impreſſion upon his foul. Antony 
waited for her at Tarſus in Cilicia, Cleopatra arriving at 
the 
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318 CUEOPFATYA 


the mouth of the river Cydnus, embarked in a veſſel whoſe 
ſtern was of gold, fails of purple filk, oars of filver, and 
a concert of ſeveral inſtruments that kept time with the oars, 
She herſelf was laid under a canopy of a rich cloth of gold, 
dreſſed like Venus riſing out of the ſea : about her were lovely 
children like cupids fanning her: the handſomeſt of her 
women, habited like nereids and graces, were leaning ne. 
gligently on the ſides and ſhrouds of the veſſel : the ſweets 
that were burning perfumed the banks of the river, which 
were covered with an infinite number of people, who ran 
thither with ſuch earneſtneſs, that Antony, who was mount- 
ed on a throne to make a ſhow of majeſty, was left quite alone; 
while the multitude at the river thouted for joy, and cried, 
that the goddeſs Venus was come to viſit the god Bacchus 
Appian. lib.“ for the happineſs of Aſia.” 3 
Vs By theſe arts and the charms of her perſon, ſhe drei 
Antony into thoſe ſnares, which held him enſlaved to her, 
as long as he lived, and finally cauſed his death. For the 
prefent ſhe accompanied him as far as Tyre; and, there 
taking leave of him, returned to Egypt, firmly perſuaded 
that he could not ſtay long behind her. She was very right 
in her perfuaſion ; for Antony ſoon followed her, and ſpent 
the winter with her, in the enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures which 
the every day preſented him with in ſome new and delightful 
ſhape. For never did any one poſſeſs, like this queen, the 
art of refining and heightening pleaſure by the charms of 
novelty. She introduced them into the moſt ſerious buſi- 
neſs ; and even the moſt inconfiderable trifles, when ma- 
naged by her, received fuch an air as made them agreeable 
diverſions : fo that whether they played, or treated one ano- c: 
ther, or hunted, this queen ſhll made one, and was, as it ( 
were, the foul, animating the whole with ſome lively piece fc 
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of merriment. She was probably the moſt voluptuous, a5 rr 
well as the moſt profuſe woman, that any hiftory has record- be 
ed. Afterwards, when Antony returned from the Parthian ſh 
war, although he was grown a great proficient in Egyptian ne 
luxury, and carried things every day with more delicacy and a 
expence, yet Cleopatra affected to look upon his entertain- lo 
ments with an air of contempt ; only that he might aſk fa 


her, as he did, what ſhe could add to the magnificence of gr 

his treats ? I will, faid ſhe, give you one, that ſhall coſt A 

&« fifty two thouſand pound.” He judging the thing impoſſible, Vl 

a wager was laid; and the next 2 ſhe made a feaft, which, al 

in the firſt courſe, had nothing in it extraordinary, Antony H 

began to rally her, and to demand the wager. 3 ot 
| | Elire 


CLEO PHAT RA. 
deſired him not to be ſo haſty, telling him, that this was 
but the firſt courſe, but that herſelf would ſup alone on that 
ſum. She then ordered in the ſecond courſe, and when 
they only brought a golden cup, filled with a ſtrong diffoly- 
ing vinegar 3 and having two pearls for her pendants of an 
ineſtimable price, ſhe took one off, and put it into the cup, 
and when it was diffolved drank it off. Plancus, who was 
the judge, preſently laid hold on the other, which ſhe was 
going to take off; and condemned Antony to loſe the wager, 
who was extremely troubled for the lofs of fuch a jewel. The 


remaining pearl, after the death of Cleopatra, came into the 


hands of Octavius Ceſar, who cauſed it to be cut aſunder, 
and made of it two pendants for the image of Venus ; which 
he thought glorioufly adorned with half of this prodigal 
queen's ſupper. In this manner did this witty Egyptian charm 
this great Roman; till carrying him ſucceſſively from one 
pleaſure to another, ſhe ferved him as Dalilah did Sampſon, 
that is, entirely deprived him of all his ſtrength. 

The paſſion of Antony for Cleopatra, and the gifts he 
daily made her of Roman provinces, which he joined to her 
dominions, raiſed great murmurings at Rome, which Cæſar 
privately abetted and encouraged : for Cæſar, partly out of 
a defire to reign alone, and partly to reſent the uſage of his 
ſiſter Octavia, whom Antony had married, wanted very much 
to break with him, and to renew the war. To pave the way for 
this, when Antony returned from his unfortunate expedition 
againſt the Parthians, Cæſar ſent Octavia to meet him. Anto- 
ny was then at Leucopolis between Tyre and Sidon, where he 
waited for Cleopatra with great impatience. At length ſhe 
came; and almoſt at the ſame time arrived a meſſenger from 
Octavia, who ſtaid at Athens. This was very heavy news 
for Cleopatra; who had great reaſon to dread ſo powerful a 
rival. She betook herſelf immediately to the arts ſhe had 
been practiſing all her life. She feigned a deep melancholy; 
ſhe abſtained almoſt entirely from food; and when ſhe was 
near Antony, ſhe beheld him with languiſhing eyes, after 
a very paſſionate manner, as one quite beſide herſelf with 
love; ſhe let fall tears in his preſence, and turned away her 
face, as if ſhe deſired to hide from him thoſe marks of her 
grief. Half this would have been ſufficient to overcome 
Antony's weakneſs z who, after he had ſent word to Octa- 
via to return to Rome, waited upon Cleopatra back to Alex- 
andria, where he paſſed the winter in all kinds of pleaſure. 
Here, as if he had meant to vex the Romans, he diſpoſed 
or the provinces in his ſhare of the empire, in favour of 

| 3 Cleopatra 
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clared her queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Lydia, and Lower Syria, 
aſſociating with her Cæſarion, the ſon whom ſhe had, or pre- 


c LE OPAT RA. 
Cleopatra and her children. He did it with ſolemnity. He 
erefted a throne of filver in the | 057 6p Upon this 


throne were, two ſeats of gold, one for him, another for Cle. 
opatra; and there in the preſence · of all the people, he de- 


tended to have, for we ſee it was doubted, by Julius Cæſar. 
: To the children which he had by her, he gave the title of 


king of kings; and for their dominions, to Alexander, the 
eldeſt, he allotted Armenia, Media, and Parthia, which ke 
ſaid he would conquer in a very little time. Ptolemy, the 
younger, had Phcenicia, Upper Syria, and Cilicia. Then 


there appeared Alexander in a long Median veſt, with a high 


cidaris and tiara, which was the mark of ſovereignty among 


| thoſe nations. Ptolemy had Grecian buſkins, a royal man- 
_ tle, and a large hat adorned with a diadem, after the man- 
ner of the Macedonian kings. In thefe habits they came 


and immediately two companies of guards, all choſen hand- 
ſome perſons, the one Armenians, and the other Macedoni- 


to thank Antony and Cleopatra, who embraced them; 


ans, were drawn up near theſe young princes, But the 


moſt ſtriking ſight in this ſolemnity was Cleopatra herfelf, 


who was dreſſed like the goddeſs Iſis; and ever after, when 


Appian, &c, 


ſhe appeared in publick, ſhe wore that habit; and all her 
_— and decrees were received as oracles of the new 
8. . 
Antony; and preparations for war began to be made on 
both ſides. Antony and Cleopatra went to Epheſus; where 
his lieutenants had got together eight hundred veſſels. 
Anthony was adviſed to ſend Cleopatra back to Egypt, 
till the war was ended, and had reſolved fo to do; but ſhe, 
fearing leaſt Octavia ſhould take the oportunity of her ab- 


ſence to come to her huſband and make a peace, over-ruled 


this project, and went on with him to Samos. Here, by way | 


of preparation for ſo great an enterpriſe, they began with all 
the pleaſures, that could be invented. Their cares were 
very pleafantly divided. On the one hand, all the kings, 
princes, and nations, from Egypt to the Euxine ſea, and 
from Armenia to Dalmatia, had orders to ſend arms, 
proviſions, and ſoldiers to Samos; on the other, all the co- 
medians, dancers, muſicians, and buffoons were obliged to 
come to this iſle ; ſo that a ſhip which was thought to be 


laden wit ſoldiers, arms, and ammunition, proved to be | 
laden with players; ſcenes, and machines for the ſtage ; and 


while 


Cæſar now thought it a convenient time to declare againſt 


- in 6g — 453 
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while a great part of the world was in extreme deſolation, joy 


and all kinds of pleaſure ruled here, as if they had all made 
choice of this place to retire to. Antony, however, had 
loft a great deal of the reliſh he formerly had for this ſort, of 


doings :* his .temper was conſiderably ſoured ; and he was 


out of humour with Cleopatra to that degree, that he even 
began to ſuſpect her of attempts againſt his life, and would 
eat nothing without a tafter. But as this precaution ſeemed 
injurious to Cleopatra, ſhe undertook to convince him, that 


it was in vain to guard againſt her addreſs and management, 


whenever ſhe pleaſed to exert it. Once, at a meal therefore, 
ſhe propoſed a new diverſton of drinking one another's gar- 


lands, which was to' be done by di ping the flowers of them 
in wine. Antony applauded the frolick, and would begin 


it with Cleopatra's garland, as ſhe well foreſaw ; but upon 
his offering to put the cup to his mouth, ſhe prevented him, 


and ſaid, . Now, know Cleopatra better, and learn by this 


« inſtance, that all your precautions againſt her would ſignify 


nothing, if her heart were not intereſted in your preſerva- 


« tion.” It ſeems all the outſide flowers of it were poiſoned ; 
and to ſhew that they were, a criminal was immedi- 


ately brought in by her order who drank the wine, and ex-, 


pired on the place, 5 | 

It would not be to our purpoſe to be particular jn relating 
the war between Antony and Czfar ; the battle of Actium, 
as is well known, determined the victory in favour of the 
latter; where Cleopatra flying firſt, Antony haſtened after. 
He conceived however great diſpleaſure at Cleopatra upon 


this occaſion, and continued three days without ſeeing; her: 


but afterwards recovered-his uſual humour, and devoted him- 
ſelf to pleaſure. In the mean time Cleopatra made trial of 
all ſorts of poiſons upon criminals, even to the biting of ſer- 
pents ; and finding, after many experiments, that the ſting of 
an aſp gave the quickeſt and the eaſieſt death, it is believed 
ſhe, from that-very time, made choice of that kind of death 


if her ill fortune ſhould drive her to an extremity. After 


they were returned to Egypt, and found themſelves aban- 
doned by all their allies, they ſent to make propoſals to Cz- 
far. Cleopatra aſked the kingdom of Egypt for her children; 
and Antony defired, he might live 2s a private. man at 
Athens, if Cæſar was not willing he ſhould tarry in Egypt. 
Czſitr abſolutely rejected Antony's propoſal, and ſent to 


Cleopatra, that he would refuſe her nothing that was Juſt 


and reaſonable, ' if ſhe would rid herſelf of Antony, or 
drive him out of her kingdom. She refuſed to act openl 
You, III. | | again 
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LE 


againſt Antony ; but after this ſhe betrayed him in every 
effort that he made, till ſhe obliged him to put an end to 


his own life, for fear of falling into Cæſar's hands. When 


Antony was dead, Cleopatra could not forbear moſt paſſion- 
ately bemoaning the loſs of him: however, upon Cæſar's 
approach to Alexandria, ſhe was quite attentive to her 
own ſecurity. Near the temple of Iſis ſhe had raiſed 
a ſtately building, which ſhe deſigned for her ſepulchre. In- 
to this ſhe now retired ; and into this was carried by her 


order all her treaſure, as gold, jewels, pearls, ivory, ebony, 


cinnamon, and other precious woods. It was filled beſides 


with torches, faggots, tow, and other combuſtible matter ; 


ſo that Cæſar, who had notice of it, was afraid leſt, out of 
deſpair, ſhe ſhould burn herſelf in it with all thoſe vaſt riches; 
and therefore contrived to give her hopes from time to time, 
that ſhe might expect all good uſage from the eſteem he had 


for her. The truth is, Cæſar earneſtly deſired to expoſe this 


queen in his triumph, to the Romans ; and with this view 
ſent Proculus to employ all his art and addreſs to ſeize upon 


Her. Cleopatra would not let Proculus enter, but ſpoke to him 


through the chinks of the door. Proculus however ſtole in 
with two others at a window ; which one of her women 
perceiving, cried out, poor princeſs you are taken. At 
this cry Cleopatra turned her head, and drew out a dagger, 
with an intent to ftab herſelf; but the Roman caught hold 
of her arm, and ſaid, will you madam injure both yourſelf 
and Cæſar, in depriving him of the moſt uftrious teſtimo- 
ny he can give of his generoſity, and make the gentleſt of 
princes paſs for cruel? he then took the dagger from her, 
and ſearched all her cloaths with care, leſt ſhe ſhould have 
any poiſon concealed about her. 

Cæſar was extremely joyed with the news of having in his 
hands that lofty queen, who had lifted the crown of Egypt 
above the empire of the Romans : yet commanded her to be 
ſerved in all reſpects like a queen. She became inconſolable 
for the loſs of her liberty, and fell into a fever, which gave 
her hopes that all her ſorrows would ſoon end with her life. 
She had beſides reſolved to abſtain from eating; but this be- 


ing known, her children were threatened with death if ſhe. 


perſiſted in that. Cæſar at length reſolved to ſee her, and 
by his civilities to confirm her mind a little. He found her 
upon a low bed; but as foon as ſhe ſaw Cæſar, ſhe roſe up 
in her ſhift, -and threw herſelf at his feet. Cxfar civilly lift- 
ed her up, and fat down at her bed's head. She began to 


juſtify herſelf; but the proofs againſt her being too * 
1 


GLE RT. 


fe turned her juſtification into prayers, and put into his 
hand an inventory of all her treaſure and jewels. . Seleucus, 
Cleopatra's treaſurer, had followed Cæſar; and by a barba- 
rous ingratitude affirmed her to have concealed many things 
which were not in that account. Upon this Cleopatra's 
choler aroſe z ſhe threw herſelf out of bed, and running to 
this perfidious officer, took him by the hair, and beat him 
ſeverely. Her anger might be real; yet the character of this 
woman makes one ready to ſuſpect, that it was but to fhew 
Czfar her beautiful ſhape and body, which ſhe had {till ſome 
confidence in. He did not ſeem moved by it; but only 
laughed at the thing, and led the queen to her bed. - Having 
private notice ſoon after, that ſhe was to be carried to Rome 
within three days, to make a part in the ſhow at Cæſar's 
triumph, ſhe cauſed herſelf to be bitten by an aſp, which, 
they ſay, was brought to her concealed in a baſket of figs; 
ab of this ſhe died, not however till ſhe had paid certain 
funeral rites to the memory of Antony, and ſhed abun- 
dance of tears over his tomb. Cæſar was extremely trou- 
bled at her death, as being by it deprived of the greateſt or- 
nament of his triumph ; yet he could not but admire the 
greatneſs of her courage, in preferring death to the loſs of li- 
berty. He ordered her a very magnificent funeral; and her 
body, as ſhe deſired, was laid by that of Antony. 

Thus died this princeſs, whoſe wit and beauty made ſo 
much noiſe in the world, after ſhe had reigned from the death 
of her father twenty two years, and lived thirty nine, ſhe was a 


woman of great parts, as well as of great vice and wickedneſs.” 


She ſpoke ſeveral languages with the utmoſt readineſs ; for be- 
ing well ſkilled in Greek and Latin, ſhe could converſe 
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Plutarch. in 


with Ethiopians, Troglodites, Jews, Arabians, Syrians, Anton. 


Medes, and Perſians, without an interpreter ; and always 


gave to ſuch, as were of theſe nations, as often as they had 


occaſion to addreſs her, an anſwer in their own language. 
In her death ended the reign of the family of the Ptolemys 
in Egypt, after it had continued from the death of Alex- 
ander, two hundred ninety four years; for after this, Egypt 
was reduced into the form of a 1 province, and ſo re- 
mained ſix hundred ſeventy years, till it was taken from 


them by the Saracens in the year of our Lord 641. Elmacin. 


nic. 


_ CLERC, (Johx Lx) a moſt celebrated writer and univer- 
al ſcholar, was born at Geneva upon the 19th of March 
in the year 1657. His father Stephen Le Clerc was a learn- 


? Clerici vita 
! PE : & opera, p. 
ed and eminent citizen of Geneva, who firſt praCtiſed phy- 7. Amit, 
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ck, and was afterwards made Greek profeſſor in that aca- 
=. 7 . and ſenator of the republick; his mother Suſanna 
P allatin was a ſenator's daughter, and of an illuſtrious family, 
He had two brothers younger than himſelf: Daniel, an emi- 
„nent phyſician and ſenator at Geneva, who wrote in French, 
„a hiſtory of phyſick, as far as to Galen's time, which wag 
=. JC, -,_ publiſhed at Amſterdam in the year 1702, and highly va- 

FL 2-826» C2405 | 0 1 : M 
e by the profeſſors in that ſcience; and Francis, who 
= ferici vita ſettled at Leipſick in the condition of a merchant. Their fa. 
S opera, p. father took great care of their education, and John was ſent 
=” Lo Ju to a grammar ſchool at eight years of age; where he ſoon 
44 a: .; - i diſcovered a violent inclination to books, and ſuch a genius 
Lor poetry, that, as he tells us himſelf, if he had duly culti- 
|,” - 4+ "vated it, he would probably have gained no ſmall reputation 
in that way, But the more ſerious ſtudies, to which he ap- 
plied himſelf, made him entirely negle& poetry, fo that he 
never wrote verſes, but on particular occaſions. Thus in 
the year 1689, having tranſlated into French two ſermons 
of biſhop Burnet, preached before king William, on account, 
be ſays, of the friendſhip, which ſubſiſted between himſelf 
and that prelate, he ſubjoined to the one a ſmall poem in 
heroick, and to the other an epigram in elegiack verſe, de 
Anglia libertate, that is, Upon England reſtored to li- 


Ibid. 16, R_—_ 4 | 
hen he was about ſixteen years old, he was removed 
| from the grammar ſchool, and placed under mr. Choutt, a 
very learned man, to ſtudy philoſophy ; and in this he ſpent 
two years, but did not yet enter upon the ſtudy of divinity, 


ſelf ſtill more in the belles lettres, and alſo in acquiring the 
principles of the Hebrew tongue, He did fo: he read all 
the books that could any ways improve him in this purſuit; 
and it was this conſtant aſſiduity and application, to which 


to go through ſo much uninterrupted fatigue of reading and 
writing, and to publiſh ſo many works as he has done. At 
nineteen years of age, he began to ſtudy divinity under Phi- 
lip Meftrezat, Francis Turretin, and Lewis Tronchin ; and 
he attended their lectures above two years. Some time be- 
fore, great diſputes had ariſen at Geneva about the univer- 
ſality of grace, and the efficacy of Chriſt's death; ſeveral 
eminent men both at Geneva and Saumur, favoured thoſe 
opinions ; and Le Clerc alſo embraced them afterwards. 
But as no perſon could be admitted into the ſacred miniftry, 
without ſubſcribing the conſenſus Helveticus, which implied 
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thinking it better to employ another year perfecting him- 


he inured himſelf in his youth, that enabled him afterwards | 
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a contrary doctrine, few young men entered deep into this 


_ controverſy ; nor could they well examine the opinions, that 


were contrary to thoſe eſtabliſhed by law, except perhaps 
in the Theſes Salmurienſes, which Clerc ſtudied with 
the utmoſt care, as well as ſome other books of divinity. 
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After he had paſſed through the ufual forms of ſtudy & opeaa, p. 


ſolyed to go for ſome time into France; and thither he went 
in the year 1678, but returned the year after to Geneva, and 
was ordained with the general applauſe of his examiners. 
Soon after he happened upon the works-of Curcellzus, his 
great uncle by his father's ſide, which had been publiſhed by 


Limborch in the. year 1674, but were not eaſily to be got 
at Geneva among the Calvinifts, who had no dealings with 


the Armenians ; and by reading theſe he became ſo perſuad- 
ed, that the remonſtrants had the better of the argument 
againſt all other proteſtants, that he reſolved to leave both 
his own country and France, where the contrary principles 
were profeſſed. The end of the year 1680, he went to Saumur, 
aproteſtant univerſity, where he firſt read the works of Epiſ- 
copius, with whoſe learning and eloquence he was mightily 
pleaſed. He alſo began to make notes and obſervations up- 
on the Old Teſtament, which he read in the Polyglot ; which 
notes were of great uſe to him, when he came afterwards 
to write his commentaries. While he was at Saumur, there 
came out a book with this title, Liberii de ſancto amore epi- 
ſtole theologicæ, in quibus varii ſcholaſticorum errores caſ- 
tigantur. This book contains three hundred and twenty pages 
in 8yo, and conſiſts of eleven theological epiſtles, as is ſaid, 
in which ſeveral errors of the ſchoolmen are corrected. It 
was aſcribed by ſome to mr. Le Clerc, while others thought it 
was too learned to be written by a young man of four and 
twenty. It is certain, that, though mr. Le Clerc never 
owned it, yet he ſpeaks of it in ſuch a manner, as muſt al- 
moſt convince us, that he was really the author of it. I 
„know, ſays he, a famous divine who ſaid, that Le Clerc 
„had owned himfelf the author of that book to him; but I 
„know too, and certainly, that that divine's memory failed 
„him, at leaſt that he greatly miſunderſtood Le Clerc; 
* who yet, if he had been the author of that book, need 


* he muſt have been, when it was written.” We ma 


tit Geneva, and had loſt his father in the year 1676, he re- 


* not have been aſhamed of it, conſidering how young _=_ n 


. 
obſerve further, that when father Simeon openly aſcribed Néponſe aur 


ſentimens 


this book. ta mr. Le Clere, the latter, far from denying the de quelques 
| T3 charge theologiens , 
de Hollande, 


©, 2. 
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charge, did not even attempt to evade it; for he made no 
anſwer to it at all. 0 

In the year 1682, Le Clerc, intending to viſit England, 
took his way through Paris, and arrived at London about the 


latter end of May. This journey was undertaken chiefly 


with a view of learning the Engliſh language; for which 
purpoſe, that he might not, as he tells us, be altogether em- 
ployed in learning words only, he procured Hammond's 
Practical catechiſm, and his annotations upon the New Teſta- 
ment. Hammond's Engliſh, it is true, was not the eaſieſt 
nor the beſt for a novice to begin with ; however Le Clerc's 
application, and a maſter, ſoon overcame all difficulties. He 
preached ſeveral times in the French churches at London, 
and viſited ſeveral biſhops and men of learning ; but the 
ſmoaky air of the town not agreeing with his lungs, he re- 
turned to Holland, after leſs than a year's ſtay, in company 
with the celebrated hiſtorian Gregorio Leti, who formerly 
Jived at Geneva, and was then retiring to Holland. He viſited 
Limborch at Amſterdam, from whom he learned the condition 


on the remonſtrants in the United Provinces, he did not ap join 


them, but he diſcovered his real ſentiments to Limborch, with 
whom he entered into a ſtrict friendſhip, which laſted till the 
death of that great man. He had not been long in Holland, 
before his friends and relations-entreated him to return to 
Geneva, which accordingly he did; but not being able to dit- 
ſemble his opinions, which were contrary to thoſe eſtabliſhed by 
law, he thought it prudent, on his own, as well as their accounts, 
to leave his native country again, and arrived in Holland at 
the latter end of the year 1683. The year after he preached 
ſometimes in French in the church of remonſtrants, but 
was ſoon obliged to leave off preaching ; for what reaſon, is 
not known, but conjectured to be the jealouſy of the Wal- 
loon miniſters, who finding their audiences very thin, when 
Le Clerc preached, prevailed upon the magiſtrates to forbid 
his preaching any more. In the year 1684, when the re- 
monſtrants held a ſynod at Rotterdam, he preached once 
more before them ; and was then admitted profeſſor of phi- 
lofophy, the Hebrew tongue, and polite literature in their 


Rẽponſe aux ſchool] at Amſterdam. 


ſeatimens 

de quelques 
theologiens 
de hollande * ; NAME 
p. 30, 37- and of the prodigious ſervices he did in his days to the re- 


The remainder of his life offers nothing to us, but the hi- 
ſtory of his works, and of the controverſies in which he was 
engaged; and this will give us a wonderful idea of the man, 


publick of letters, and to religion. The firſt thing he pub» 


lithed, after he was ſcttled at Amſterdam, was a Latin * 
| | of 


, r / v ks. Ro 3.4 
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David Le Clerc his uncle, and late profeſſor of the oriental 
languages in the univerſity of Geneva, intitled, Theolo- 
gical diſſertations, in which man paſſages of holy ſcripture, 
and the various idioms of the ſacred language are explain- 
ed. To which are ſubjoined Diſſertations of Stephen Le 
Clerc, his father, upon the ſame ſubjects. This was pub- 


liſhed at Amſterdam, in the beginning of the year 1685, in 


840; and there were added to it notes of his own, in 
which he does not ſcruple to differ from both his uncle and 
his father, as oft as he thinks them miſtaken. He alſo pre- 
fixed to this volume an account of their lives. Two years 


after he publiſhed another volume of theſe two brothers, 


containing ſome ſpeeches and poems, a Computus eccleſiaſti- 
cus of David Le Clerc, and ſome philoſophical diſſertations 
by Stephen ; to which he himſelf added a preface. He had 
publiſhed in the mean time a French book of his friend 
Charles Le Cene, a French miniſter, called Dialogues upon 
ſeveral theological ſubjects; to which, becauſe of itſelf it 
was too ſmall a volume, he added a ſecond part compoſed of 
five dialogues, wherein his chief point is to ſhew the miſ- 
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chief, that wag fr ny have done to religion. ſentimens 


Between the fir 


and ſecond publication of his father's de quelques 


theologiens 


the acute and learned father Simon ; which was 
work of importance, in which he was engaged. Father 
dimon having publiſhed his Critical hiſtory of the Old Teſta- 
ment, a book which made a great noiſe, and was forbid to 


be fold at Paris, Le Clerc read it with great attention; 


and in the year 1685, publiſhed a criticiſm upon it, intitled, 
dentimens de quelques theologiens de Hollande, ſur Vhiſtoire 
critique du vieux teſtament, &c. that is, The ſentiments of 


ſome Holland divines upon father Simon's critical hiftory 


of the Old Teſtament ; wherein the miſtakes of this author 
are pointed out, and ſome principles laid down for the right 
underſtanding of holy ſcripture, in 8vo. This work con- 
tains twenty letters, in which mr. Le Clerc, pretending to. 
give the judgment of others, vented ſeveral bold opinions 
of his own, which he afterwards retracted or explained 
away, He ſurmiſed, for inſtance, that the pentateuch was 
not written by Moſes, but by private perſons, who extracted 
it from ancient Jewiſh memoirs ; that the writers of the 
Old and New Teſtament were not inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt 
in the ſenſe, in which it is generally underſtood, that is 
by an immediate and inward inſpiration, but that they uſed 


only their memoirs to relate the hiſtory of our Saviour, and 


1 4 the 


| and uncle's pieces, commenced his famous — with 4e Hollande 
ande, 
e firſt p. 45-49, 
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the defines they had learned from him; &c. Mr. Bayle's 
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Ocuvres de“ 


judgment of this book was, that it contained very good 


things, but too bold. You ſhould let him know, ſays 
he, in a letter to one of his friends, that inſtead of pro- 
moting the intereſt of that party which he follows, I 
mean, the Armenians, he will only render them more odi- 
ous ; for he will confirm the world in the notion they 
have already, that all the learned Amenians are Socinians 
at leaſt; I fay at leaſt, and not without reaſon. Theſe 
gentlemen have no prudence nor policy ; for if they had 
ſhewed themſelves leſs prepoſſeſſed in favour of Soci- 
nianiſm, with which they poiſon all their books, it would 
not have been difficult to have ſuppreſſed the ſchiſm, 
which the ſynod of Dort has occaſioned. But to ſpeak 
the truth, our Calviniſts think it glorious and praiſe- 
worthy, not to join with a ſect, which is the common 
ſink of all the atheiſts, deiſts, and Socinians in Europe.” 


Bayle, tom. Mr. Le Clerc thought it neceflary to make ſome anſwer to 


i. p. 244. 


this; and he did it in the firſt volume of his Bibliotheque 


Thid. p. 208, ancienne & moderne. There he neither owns nor denies, 


" "+ 


that he was the author of thoſe particular letters concerning 


the inſpiration of the writers of the holy ſcriptures ; but ſays, 
that he thought he might publiſh them, becauſe they con- 
tain the opinion of Grotius : he adds however, that he did 
not approve the contents of thoſe letters, though he pub- 
liſhed them. As to the opinion, of Moſes's not being the 
author of the pentateuch, he afterwards openly recanted 
it; and in a differtation prefixed to his commentary on Ge- 
neſis, he has anſwered the chief arguments, by which he pre- 
tended to prove it. We muſt not forget to obſerve, that 
father Simon publiſhed an anſwer to mr. Le Clerc's ſenti- 
mens, &c, whieh mr. Le Clerc ſupported, in the year 1686, 
in ſeventeen letters more; intitled, Defenſe des ſentimens, 
&c. or, A defence of the judgment of ſome Holland di- 
vines, &c. againit the prior of Bolleville ; for that was the 
name, which father Simon aſſumed. 


In the ſame year 1686, he began to write his Bibliothe- 


que univerſelle & hiſtorique, in imitation of other literary 
journals, which were then publiſhing in ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope. He wrote the eight firſt volumes jointly with mr, 
de la Croſe. They were alſo both concerned in the ninth, 
but their reſpective articles were diſtinguiſhed. The tenth 
is entirely mr. Le Clerc's, and the eleventh mr. de la Croſe's. 
The reſt, to the nineteenth incluſtvely, are mr. Le Clerc's; 
and the remainder to the twenty fifth, which is the laſt 


3 Wele 


in his picture of Socinianiſm. Mr. Jurieu had accuſed 
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were written by mr. Bernard. The time they took in pub- 


liſhing was to the year 1693 incluſive. Notwithſtanding 
the little leiſure he might be ſuppoſed to have, while he 


was writing his Bibliotheque, there hardly paſſed a year, 


but he publiſhed ſomething or other. In the years 1687, 
1688, and 1689, he publiſhed French tranſlations of biſhop 
Burnet's Reflections upon Varillas's hiftory, &c. and of 
ſome of his ſermons : and in 1690, he tranſlated into Latin 
the laſt book of Stanley's lives of the philoſophers, which 
contains the hiſtory of the heathen philoſophy ; to which he 
added notes and an index. The ſame year he reviſed and 


corrected Moreri's great Hiſtorical dictionary, the fixth edi- 


tion of which was then printing; and wrote alſo in F tench 
A letter to mr. Jurieu concerning his uſage of 2 

pl — 
copius of two things; firſt, of being an Socinian; ſecondly, 
of being an enemy to the chriſtian religion. Mr. Le Clere 
was employed by * party, the Armenians or remonſtrants, 
to refute thoſe calumnies. He did it effectually; and withal 


rebuked the accuſer with ſo juſt a ſeverity, that he durſt not g/, did. 

venture to make any reply. |  Epiſcopius, 
All this while he continued to read regular lectures, a8 H. 

profeſſor of philoſophy and the belles lettres, to the uniyer- 


ſity of Amſterdam; and becauſe there were no ſingle au- 
thors, who appeared clear and full enough for his purpoſe, 
he projected a deſign, he tells us, of drawing up ſome trea- 


tiſes himſelf. With this view he publiſhed, in the year 1091, clerici vita 
his logick, ontology, and pneumatology; and to complete & opera, p. 
his courſe, in 1695, he publiſhed his natural philoſophy. 80. &. 


He had dedicated his logick to the honourable Robert 
Boyle, eſq; but that great philoſopher dying before it came 
to his hands, he addreſſed it, in the next edition, to his 
friend mr. Locke, as he had likewiſe done his ontology and 
neumatology. Theſe philoſophical works are written in 
atin, and were reprinted the fourth time at Amſterdam in 
1710, in four volumes 8 vo; to which was ſubjoined the 
Latin life of mr. Le Clerc, written by himſelf, and printed 


at the ſame place in 1711, which makes a fifth volume. In 


the firſt volume, there is a curious philoſophical diſſertation 
de argumento theologico ab invidia ducto, or, concerning 
the artifices uſed by divines, to excite a publick odium 
againſt one another; and in the ſecond, is reprinted his 
Latin tranſlation of Stanley's hiſtory of the eaſtern phi- 
loſophy. | 


In 
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In the year 1693, he publiſhed the firſt volume of his 
Commentary on the Bible ; a work, he had long projected, 
and been collecting materials for. This volume contained 
only the book of Genefis ; but in the year 1695, he pub- 
liſhed a Commentary upon the four following books. He 
calls his commentary a philoſophical commentary, becauſe 
his aim is rather to determine the preciſe meaning of the 
text, than to illuſtrate or enlarge upon it. The ſecond, 
which 1s the beſt edition of this commentary on the penta- 
teuch, was printed at Amſterdam in the year 1710. His 
commentaries upon the hiſtorical books of the Old Teſta- 
ment were not publiſhed till the year 1708; and thoſe upon 
the Hagiographa and the prophets not till the year 1731. 
This laſt publication was rather for the fake of uniformity, 
and of appearing to complete a- work, which in reality was 
not completed ; for the author had done but very little 
at it, and though he lived ſome years after, yet an almoſt 
total decay of his faculties rendered him incapable of doing 
any more. The whole is enriched with diſſertations on ſe- 
veral points, and furniſhed with geographical and chrono- 
Jogical tables. 

In the year 1696, he publiſhed the two firſt volumes of, 
what is faid to have been his favourite work, namely, his 
Ars critica; to which he added, in the year 1699, his Epi- 
ſtola criticæ & eccleſiaſticæ, which make up the third vo- 
tume of that work. The cenſures he paſſes upon Quintus 
Curtius, at the end of the ſecond volume, where he decrees 
how to judge in a proper manner of the ſtyle and character 
of an author, involved him in a controverſy with ſome 
criticks; and Perizonius in particular. His third volume 
is employed chiefly in defending himſelf againſt ſome ex- 
ceptions, which had been made by the learned dr. Cave, 
to what he had aſſerted in the tenth volume of his Biblio- 
theque univerſelle, and elſewhere. Le Clerc had ſaid, and 
indeed juſtly, that Cave, in his Hiſtoria literaria of eccle- 
fiaſtical writers, had concealed many things of the fathers, 
for the ſake of enhancing their credit, which an impartial . 
hiſtorian ſhould have related; and that inſtead of lives of 
the fathers, he often wrote panegyricks upon them : Le 
Clerc had alſo aſſerted the Trianiſm of Euſebius. Both 
theſe aſſertions Cave endeavoured to refute, in a Latin diſ- 
ſertation publiſhed at London in the year 1696; which, 
with a defence of it, has ſince been reprinted in his Hiſtoria - 
literaria, To this Latin diſſertation Le Clerc's third volume 
is chiefly an anſwer; and the firſt fix letters, containing the 

| matters 


matters of diſpute between him and Cave, are inſcribed to 
three Engliſh prelates, to whom Le Clerc thought fit to ap- 
peal for his equity and candid dealing: the firſt and ſecond 
to Teniſon archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 3d and 4th 
to Burnet biſhop of Saliſbury, and the 5th and 6th to 
Lloyd biſhop of Worceſter. The 7th, 8th, and gth, are 
Critical difſertations upon points of eccleſiaſtical antiquity : 
and the 10th relates to an Engliſh verſion of his Additions to 
Hammond's annotations on the New Teſtament, wherein the 
_ tranſlator, not having done him juſtice, expoſed him to the 
; cenſure of Cave and other divines here. At the end of theſe 
. epiſtles, there is addreſſed to Limborch, what he calls, an 
| ethical Diſſertation, in which this queſtion is debated, An 
| ſemper reſpondum fit calumniis theologorum : that is, in 
| plain terms, whether writers, whoſe principles may happen 
| to be diſliked by the orthodox clergy, ſhould always 
think themſelves obliged to anſwer whatever calumnies th 
may attempt to faſten upon him? The 4th edition of the 
Ars critica, which had been corrected and enlarged in 
each ſucceſſive edition, was printed at Amſterdam in the 
year 1712. = | 
In the year 1696, there appeared a ſecond edition of his 
Life of cardinal Richelieu in two volumes in 8vo, written in 
French, and publiſhed the firſt time in the year 1694. 
He undertook this work, he tells us, in order to try his ta- Cleric. vita 
lent in writing hiſtory; and he ſucceeded ſo well, at leaſt & opera. p. 
in the judgment of ſome readers,, that a third edition of it,“ 
corrected and enlarged, was publiſhed the year 1714, with 
his name prefixed to it. In the ſame year 1696, he pub- 
liſhed two other books in French ; 1. Of good and bad luck 
in lotteries, and, 2. Of incredulity, where he enquires into 
the general motives and reaſons, which make men reject the 
chriſtian religion : at the end of which are added two let- 
ters proving the truth of it. In the year 1697, he publiſhed 
in Latin a compendium of univerſal hiſtory, from the begin- 
ning of the world to the times of Charles the great. It is 
properly nothing more, than an abridgement of Petavius's Ra- 
tionarum, but for its uſe has been printed ſeveral times. In Ibid. p. 85, 
the year 1698, he publiſhed in two volumes in folio, a 90. 
Latin tranſlation of Hammond's paraphraſe and notes upon 
the New Teſtament, conſiderably an wn. with animadver- 
ſions and illuſtrations of his own. He allowed himſelf the li- 
berty of correcting Hammond, whenever he appeared to him 
to be wrong; which, though he did it civilly, and with all 


due deference to Hammond's great merit, expoſed him to 
the 
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the ill will of ſeveral Engliſh divines, and we have alteady 

Cerici vita intimated, to Cave in particular. A ſecond edition of this 

& oper?, P. valuable work, corrected and enlarged, was printed at Franck- 
* in 1714, in two volumes folio. 

In the year 1699, was printed his Harmonia evangelica in 

Greek and Latin ; to which he added a paraphraſe upon the 

whole, and at the end ſome diſſertations on the ſubject, and 

D. p. 100. alſo ſhort notes upon the harmony itſelf. This work was 

dedicated to Sharp archbiſhop of York. The fame year al- 

ſo was publiſhed the firſt volume of his Parrhaſiana, or 

Thoughts upon various ſubjects, namely, religion, criticiſm, 

hiſtory, poetry, morals, politicks, the decay of letters, 

and the like. To this work, written in French, was ſub- 

joined a defence of himſelf and his writings ; but inſtead of 

defending himſelf, he only expoſed himſelf to freſh quarrels, 

and to enmities which were never to ceafe. In the firſt place, 

the profeſſors of the belles lettres in the univerſities were, 

Bid. p. 39. as he tells us, highly offended at him for ſome things which 

| ſeemed to affect their credit and authority; and eſpecially for 

what he had faid upon the dechning ſtate of literature, 

where they thought themſelves particularly leveled at: and 

it is to this, that he — the rough uſage, which, 

2s we ſhall find, he afterwards experienced from that order of 

men. In the next place, he laid the foundation of a diſpute 

with mr. Bayle, which did not end but with the life of the 

latter. Mr. Bayle had maintained in his dictionary, under 

the article MANICHEANS, that thoſe hereticks could oppoſe 

to chriſtian divines difficulties concerning moral and phyſical 

evil, which it was not poflible to ſolve by the light of reaſon. 

Mr. Le Clerc on the contrary maintained in the Parrhaſiana, 

that Origen's ſyſtem, which has been abandoned by all chri- 

ſtians, was fufficient to take away theſe difficulties, and re- 

futed mr. Bayle's Manichean in the perſon of an Origeniſt: 

and he concluded, that fince a diſciple of Origen can reduce 

a Manichean to ſilence, what might not they do, who ſhould 

Porrhafiana, reaſon infinitely better than he? Mr. Bayle anſwered mr. 

wm. p. LeClerc's argument, in note E of the article QRIGEN, when 

can the ſecond edition of his dictionary was publiſhed in the year 

17023 to which Mr. Le Clerc replied in the feventh volume 

of his Bibliotheque choiſce, printed in the year 1705. 

Mr. Bayle made a ſecond anfwer in his Réponſe aux 

queſtions d'un provincial; and mr, Le Clerc a fecond re- 

&. 732. c. Ply in the ninth volume of his Bibliotheque choifee, where 

"however he did no longer perſonate an Origeniſt, but printed 

A defence of the goodneſs and holineſs of God _ - 

4 le 5 


aten mixed and interfered the one with the o 
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Bayle's objections, as if mr. Bayle had taken the cauſe of 
the Manicheans upon himſelf. Mr. Bayle publiſhed a third an- 
ſwer to this, intitled An anſwer for mr. Bayle to the third and 
and thirteenth articles of the ninth volume of the Bibliotheque 
choiſce ; and, at the ſame time, to put an end to the debate, 
offered to mr. Le Clerc, to ſubmit to the deciſion of the fa- 
culties of divinity at Leyden, Utrecht, Francker, Groningen, 
&c. He was willing, he ſaid, to ſubmit to penalties and pu- 
niſhment, in caſe he ſhould be found to contradict in the leaſt 
the confeſſions of faith of the reformed churches in France and 
the Low Countries. Mr. Le Clerc did not leave mr. Bayle's 
laſt anſwer without a reply, as may be ſeen in the tenth 
volume of his Bibliotheque choice, nor did mr. Bayle neglect 
to take notice of it; for he anſwered it in a book, intitled, 
Dialogues between Maximus and Themiſtus ; or, An an- 
ſwer to what mr. Le Clerc has wrote, in his tenth volume of 
Bibliotheque choiſce, againſt mr. Bayle. This however 
mr. Bayle did not live quite long enough to finiſh, ſo that 
it was not publiſhed till after his death. 

It is remarkable, that while this controverſy was in agi 
tation, there was another between mr. Bayle and * of 
Clerc begun and ended. It was a controverly within a con- 
troverſy, which, like a government within a 2 

er. It was 
about the plaſtick natures of our learned Cudworth. Mr. 
Bayle had curſorily criticiſed the ſyſtem of dr. Cudworth 
and dr. Grew concerning plaſtick and vital natures; which 
ſuppoſes, that theſe are immaterial ſubſtances, endowed with 
2 power of forming plants and animals, without knowing 


333 


what they do. He obſerved, that hereby theſe gentlemen, Continus- 
without thinking of it, much leſs intending it, had weakened tion des pong 


the moſt ſenſible argument we have for the being of God, 
taken from the admirable ſtructure of the univerſe, and gave 
an opportunity to the Stratonicians to elude it by retortion: 
“for, ſays he, if God could give to a plaſtick nature the fa- 
« culty of producing the organization of animals, without 
„its having the idea of what it doth, thoſe atheiſts. will 
« conclude from hence, that the formation of the regulari- 


«© ty, which we obſerve in the world, is not inconſiſtent 
„with want of I and ſo the world may be the 


effect of a blind cauſe.” Mr. Le Clerc, having adopted the 
22 of Cudworth and Grew, thought himſelf obliged to 

efend it; and did ſo, in the fifth volume of his Bibliotheque 
choiſce. Mr. Bayle anſwered in The hiſtory of the works of 


cle learned, for Auguſt 1704; and mr. Le Clerc replied, — 


ſes diverſes, 
&c, §. 21. 
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E 
the ſixth volume of Bibliotheque choiſce, Mr. Bayle an- 


fwered again in the hiſtory of the works of the learned, for 
December 1704 ; and mr. Le Clerc replied again in the ſe- 


venth volume of the Bibliotheque choiſee. Mr. Bayle then 


. recapitulated this diſpute, and examined it more thoroughly; 


and mr. Le Clerc, replied once more in the ninth volume 
of his Bibliotheque choiſce, and ſo the diſpute ended. We 


have been the more particular in our account of theſe diſputes 


between Bayle and Le Clerc, that the curious reader, if 


he has a mind to examine them, may know how to purſue 
the ſeveral tracts as they lie ſcattered in the works of each, 
in a regular and connected order : and they are well worth 
examining, not only for the ſake of the ſubjects which are 
important, but becauſe they ſet forth and illuſtrate the rea- 
foning talents of two very eminent and uncommon men. 
Let us now leave mr. Bayle, and proceed in our hiſtory of 


mr. Le Clerc, with obſerving, that a ſecond volume of the 


Parrhaſiana was publiſhed in the year 1701. | 

In the year 1700, he publiſhed his Queſtiones Hieronymi- 
anæ, in anfwer to Martinai a Benedictine monk, who a lit- 
tle while before had publiſhed an edition of St. Jerom ; and 


treated both mr. Le Clerc and his uncle with great ſeverity, 


upon St. Jerom; maintains him not to be ſo ſkilled in the 


becauſe they had ſaid ſomething of that father's character and 
writings, which did not agree with his opinion of them. 
Mr. Le Clerc therefore in this piece juſtifies his criticiſm 


Greek and Hebrew languages as is pretended ; and ſhews 
further, that Martinai, though a furious advocate for him, 
was not in the leaſt qualified for the taſk he undertook of 
publiſhing him, ſince in almoſt every page he makes egregi- 


Cleric, vita ous blunders. | 


Ac. p. 106, 


In the year 1701, he gave the publick an edition of He- 
ſiod; and the year after, of Pæto Albinovanus's elogies and 
fragments, and of Cornelius Severus's Etna and fragments; 
to which laſt he added the Etna of Bembus. Theſe works 
were intended chiefly for the uſe of his pupils at Amiter- 
dam. The latter was publiſhed under the name of Theodore 


_ Gorallus; and before it is a preface, ſetting forth the right 


method of explaining ancient authors, which drew upon him 
much cenſure and ill language from the verbal criticks ; 
from Burman in particular. In the year 1703, when the 
bookſellers at Amſterdam undertook to print an edition of 
St. Auguſtine's works, after the Paris edition, they applied 
to Le Clerc ; who not only adviſed them to add, by way of im- 


proving and adorning it, the cenſures, prefaces, notes, and 


diſſer- 


> _—_—. 
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| diſſertations, which Eraſmus and other learned men had 


made upon that father, but alſo himſelf, at the ſame time, un- 


der the name of Johannes Phereponus, wrote critical and 


theological animadverſions upon St. Auguſtine, wherein he 
ſometimes commends and ſometimes cenſures him. This 
expoſed him again to the indignation of all the flaming ad- 
vocates of the fathers; and dr. Jenkins, maſter of St. John's 
college in Cambridge, and author of The reaſonableneſs of 


chriſtianity, took him to taſk for it in a Latin work, priated 


in the year 1707. | 

In the year 1703, he publiſhed a French tranſlation of the 
New Teſtament, with explanatory notes. This work made 
a great noiſe, and occaſioned him to be exclaimed againſt as 
a 33 Some miniſters of Amſterdam did all they could 
to perſuade the magiſtrates to prohibit it, and the Walloon 
ſynods alſo endeavoured to have it ſuppreſſed; but neither 
of them ſueceeded in their attempts. The ſame year alſo, 
he began his Bibliotheque choiſce, by way of ſupplement to 
his Bibliotheque univerſelle, which had been dropped from 
the year 1693; and continued it to the year 1714. Then 
he began another work upon the ſame plan, intitled Biblio- 
theque ancienne & modern, and continued it to the year 
1728. Theſe Bibliotheques of mr. Le Clerc may juſtly be 
deemed excellent ſtorehouſes of good and uſeful knowledge; 
and one may almoſt ſay, that there is hardly any queſtion of 
importance, relating to either ancient or modern, ſacred or 
profane learning, but the merits of it are canvaſſed in ſome 
of theſe Bibliotheques. Beſides critical accounts of books, 
many complete diflertations are to be found in them ; and not 
only ſo, but things of an hiſtorical nature, ſuch as memoirs, 
lives, and elogies of great men. The Bibliotheque univer- 
ſelle conſiſts of twenty fix volumes, Choiſee of twenty eight, 
and the Ancienne and moderne of twenty nine ; including 
the three volumes, which contain a general index to each 
Bibliotheque. We may juſt obſerve, that theſe literary jour- 
nals of mr. Le Clerc were not written in any afluming or 
inquiſitorial manner, like the literary journals, which have 


for ſome years paſt governed the taſte of the people of Eng- 


land, but with a ſpirit of impartiality and candour ; which 
ſnewed him ſolicitous to do the ſtricteſt juſtice to eve 
author, and to ſet him forth in the light, in which he ought 
to be ſeen. . 

In the year 1709, he publiſhed an elegant edition, with 
notes of his own, of Sulpicius Severus; and alſo of Grotius 
de Veritate, &c, to which, beſides notes, he added a W 

ce 


3 
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336 E LEX C. 
Thid. p. 172, De eligenda inter chriſtianos diſſentientes ſententia. The 
175. ſame year he publiſhed, and dedicated to lord Shaftſbury, the 
celebrated author of the characteriſticks, &c. a collection of 
the remains of Menander and Philemon; a completer col- 
lection than had been made by Grotius and others; to which 
he added a new Latin verſion and notes. It is allowed by 
Le Clerc's friends, that he committed ſeveral errors in 
this work, which proceeded from his not having carefully 
enough attended to the matre ; and therefore it is not ſur- 
prifing, that the criticks and philologers, who had long 
been at enmity with him, ſnhould take the opportunity of 
falling foul upon him. The attack was begun by our 
learned Bentley, under the name of Philoleutherus Lip. 
enſis ; whoſe cenſure, it is ſaid, we know not how truly, 
vexed Le Clerc to ſuch a degree, that it threw him into à 
fit of ſickneſs, which laſted ſeveral days. Bentley's emen- 
dations, 2s they called it, of Le Clerc's edition, were pub- 
liſhed at Utrecht in the year 1710, with a preface written 
by Burman; in which there is ſo much inhumanity and ran- 
cour, vented in the moſt abuſtve language againſt Le Clerc, 
that perhaps the like was never crowded into thirty octavo 
pages. Burman had abuſed Le Clerc, in the preface to his 
Petronius, publiſhed in the year 1709; and it was the na- 
ture of the man to be foul mouthed, and to abuſe every body, 
Le Clerc did not think proper to make any reply to what dr. 
Bentley and Burman had written againſt him; for, he ſays, 
that there is no more neceſſity for anſwering always the ca- 
Ibid, p. 189. lumnies of criticks than of divines. The truth is, he 
plainly ſaw, that he had given ſome reaſon for the excep- 
tions that were made, and therefore thought it better to be 
filent . However. he received a defence of himſelf from an 
unknown perſon, who aſſumed the name of Philargyrius Can- 
tabrigienſis; and publiſhed it in the year 1711, with a pre- 
face written by himſelf. This Philargyrius Cantabrigienſis , 
is ſaid to have been Cornelius de Pauw ; a gentleman who 
has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by philoſophical and critical publi- « 
cations. 
Some may be apt to wonder, that Le Clerc, who always 
exprefied an high regard for the Engliſh nation, dedicated 
ſeveral of his principal works to the prelates and great men 
of jt, and was ſo inftrumental, by means of his Bibliotheques, 
in ſpreading the abilities, learning, and merits of its ableſt 
writers throughout all Europe, as well as deſirous to ſpread 
them, ſhould yet be ſo frequently attacked by ſome or other 


of its ſcholars and divines, as to ſeem almoſt the _— 
| | utt 
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butt of its malice and reſentment. But let it be remembered, 


that Le Clerc's Arminian principles were directly oppoſite to 


the nonjuring and high church principles, which then prevail- 
ed much in England; that though he expreſſed a zeal for 
chriſtianity, yet he abhorred any thing which looked like an 
hierarchy ; and that hence he was often led to ſpeak fa- 
vourably, and perhaps with ſome degree of approbation, of 
books publiſhed here in England, which were in the mean 
time, together with their authors, anathematiſed by our own 


divines. Tindal's Rights of the chriſtian church, which came 


out in the year 1706, affords a memorable inftance. A book 
was never publiſhed more vexatious to the Engliſh clergy 
than this; yet mr. Le Clerc, in his Bibliotheque choiſee of 


the ſame year, not only appreyed, but even epitomiſed and Tom. x. p. 


33 


recommended it in the ſtrongeſt terms imaginable. It may 30s, 


be remembered alfo, that, about the ſame time, or perhaps a 
little before, there was a ſcheme formed among ſome great 
perſonages, to bring Le Clerc over to England, and to 
make a better proviſion for him than he enjoyed at Amſter- 
dam: for this ſome affirm to have been one cauſe of the 
jealouſy and ill will conceived againſt him, and to have 
drawn upon him ſome attacks, which might otherwiſe not 
have been made; that from Bentley in particular. Be that 


as it will, the following extract will throw great light upon 


what has been ſaid. It is the concluſion of A preliminary diſ- 
courſe, written by dr. George Hickes, to a book printed in 
the year 1709, and called Spinoza revived : or, A treatiſe 
proving the book, intitled, The rights of the chriſtian 
church, to be the ſame with Spinoza's rights of the chriſtian 
clergy, and that both of them are grounded upon downright 
atheiſm. It runs thus: As to the appendix, in which the 
author of this treatiſe hath conſidered mr. Le Clerc's cha- 
<« racter of the book of the rights, I ſhall ſay no more than 
«. to expreſs my ſatisfaction, that divine providence hath 
„ raiſed up ſo many of late among us, to animadvert upon 
the looſe: and dangerous notions of that foreign writer; 
Hand what difſervice he hath done the chriſtian religion, 
« by recommending many other as pernicious books as that 
in his Bibliotheque choiſce, and by taking all occaſions 
in his other writings, to derogate from the authority of 
catholick tradition, or the conſentient doctrine and prac- 
* tice of the ancient univerſal church. He hath alread 
* done much harm to the church of England, of which 
pray God to make him ſenfible: and if at ſuch a diſtance he 
"© hath infected like the plague, how would the contagion ſpread 
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cc round about him, ſhould he come with all his latitudes, 
« wit, and learning, to converſe amongſt us? But whatever 
« deſires or deſigns he hath had, or encouragement he may 
& have received, to come, I hope our almighty Guardian 
« will keep him from the Britiſh iſle : or, if he ſhould ſuf- 
« fer him to come among us, that his good providence will 
« not ſuffer him to be preferred, till he hath made ſatisfac- 
c tion to chriſtianity, to its Lord and Lawgiver, and to its 


ce prieſts and ſacraments, by renouncing the unchriſtian 


« principles and doctrines of the book of rights, which, 
&« with ſo much hearty affection, and fo little ſenſe and 
“ judgement, he hath recommended to the world. If the 
c reader thinks this ſtroke upon him to be too ſevere, I re- 
c fer him to the appendix for my vindication ; where he will 
&« find an excellent account of his Spinoza principles and 
« particularly, how he owns that atheiſt's account of the 
« original of mankind, and the ſtate: of nature, upon which 
cc he hath founded both civil and eccleſiaſtical ſocieties, and 
c by conſequence fundamentally ſubverts our conſtitution 
c both in church and ſtate.” _ | 

In the year 1710, mr. Le Clerc publiſhed a new edition 
of Livy in ten volumes 12mo, with notes of his own, and 
all the ſupplements Freinſhemius corrected and amended: 
and the year after, the Three dialogues of Æſchinus Socrati- 
cus, to which he added his Sylvæ philologice. Limborch 
dying in the year 1712, mr Le Clerc made his funeral ora- 
tion and printed it. In the year 1716, he publiſhed in quar- 
to, his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the two firſt centuries, to 
which he prefixed uſeful prolegomena. This work, which 1s 
written in Latin, is very valuable ; and many have wiſhed 
that he had carried it on. Some great men among the Ar- 
minians prevailed on Le Clerc to write in French the hiſto- 
ry of the United Provinces from the birth of the republick to 
the peace of Utrecht, and the concluſion of the barrier 
treaty in 1716: and he publiſhed three volumes of this work, 
the firſt in 1723, the two latter in 1724. Beſides the ſeve- 
ral works of his own, he reviſed and corrected, and fre- 
quently added prefaces and notes to the works of others, 
which were publiſhed under his inſpection, In this mannef 
he publiſhed Cotelerius's edition of the Patres apoſtolici, in 
the year 1608; Petavius's work De theologicis dogmatibus 
in 1700; Martinius's Lexicon philologicum, in 1701; Fe- 
tavius's Rationarium temporum, in 1703; Sanſon's Geo- 
graphia ſacra, and Bontrerius's edition of the Onomaſtrion 


urbium & locorum facrz ſcripturæ, in 1704; Sanfon's * 
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| ſound learning; and the greateſt part of them will be valued 


He had been married in the year 1691, when he was about 


won diſtinguiſhed for his uncommon parts and learning, 
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las antiquus, in 1705; Eraſmi opera omnia, ten volumes, 
from 1703 to 1707 ; and the works of Vavaſer, in 1709. See the ca- 
It appears by the vaſt number of books mr. Le Clerc pub- lee 
liſhed, that he was a very laborious as well as a very learned Ks do the 
man. He would have been a more correct writer, if the year 19721, 
had wrote leſs, and taken more pains with what he wrote. at the end of 


His works however every where abound with good ſenſe and li life, 


while liberty and literature ſhall maintain their ground in 
Europe. He always enjoyed a very good ſtate of health, 
till the year 1728 ; when he was ſeized with a palſy and fever, 
which deprived him of his ſpeech, and almoſt of his memory. 
The malady increaſed daily; and after ſpending the ſix laſt 
years of his life with little or no underſtanding, he died up- 
on the 8th of January 1736, in the 79th year of his age. 


thirty four years old; and his wife, who was the daughter of 

the above mentioned Leti, had brought him four children, 
which all died young. Le Clerc was an honeſt, candid, Cleric. vit. 
good kind of man; not ambitious of either honours or riches. P. 192. 
He had very uncommon natural parts, and very uncommon 
acquirements; yet we do not. find, that the love of fame or 
vain-glory ever tempted him to play looſe with his friends or 

with wrath. He was ſatisfied with a competency of fortune, 
indeed he could be ſaid to have it; and though one is ready 

to ſuſpect, that he was driven to write ſo much for the ſake of 

the profits attending it, yet he tells us in that life which he 

wrote of himſelf to the year 1711, and to which we have in 

this article conſtantly appealed, that he had received for all 

his labours little elſe from the bookſellers, than books. 
Whatever projects might be yet on foot for his coming into 
England, they do not ſeem to have been begun on his ſide : 

tor he always appeared happy in the ſtudious and philoſophick 

eaſe which he enjoyed at Amſterdam, dividing his time be- 

tween his pupils and his books. Upon the whole, he was 

a very excellent and valuable man; and religion and learning 

have both been infinitely obliged to him. 


CLEVELAND(Jonn), an eminent Engliſh poet, was 
born at Hinkley in the county of Leiceſter, of which place 
his father was vicar; but we do not find in what year. Wood's fat 
He received his grammatical education in the ſame town un- Oxon. vol. 2. 
der one mr. Richard Vines, a zealous puritan ; and was af- 
terwards fent to Chriſt's college in Cambridge. He was 


2 2 more 


5 CLEVELAND. 
more eſpecially for his talents as an orator; and when he became 
of proper ſtanding, was elected a fellow of St. John's college 
in that univerſity. He continued here about nine years, the 

delight and ornament of that houſe, ſays mr. Wood; and 
during that time became as eminent in poetry, as he was in 
oratory. At length, upon the breaking out of the civil war, 
he was the firit champion that appeared in verſe for the 
royal cauſe, againſt the parliamentarians: for which he was 
ejected from his fellowſhip as ſoon as the reins of power 
came into their hands. Upon this he retired to-Oxford the 
king's head quarters, as the moſt proper place for him ta 
exert his wit, learning, and loyalty at. Here he began a 
paper war with the oppoſite party; and wrote ſome ſmart 
ſatires againſt the rebels, eſpecially the Scots. This poem 
called The mixed aſſembly, and his Character of a committee 
man, are thought to contain the true fpirit of ſatire, and a 
juſt repreſentation of the general confuſion of the times. He 
was ſo very active with theſe weapons, which nature and his 
own application had furniſhed him with, that he was high- 
Iy reſpected, not only by the great men of the court, but 
alſo by the wits and learned of the univerſity. He addrefl- 
ed an oration, Winſtanley tells us, to king Charles I. who 
was ſo well pleaſed with it, that he ſent for him, and gave 
him his hand to kiſs with great expreſſions of kindneſs. 
When Oliver Cromwell was a candidate to repreſent the 
town of Cambridge, as mr. Cleveland engaged all his friends 
and intereft to oppole it, ſo when it was carried but by one 
vote, he is ſaid to have cried out with much paſſion, that 

Winſtanley'scc that ſingle vote had ruined the church and kingdom :” 

_ of the which, if true, ſhews him to have been poſſeſſed of no ſmall 

{O08 ſhare of penetration. ; 

From Oxford he went to the garriſon of Newark upon 


Trent; where he was ſo highly reſpected by all, eſpecially - 


fir Richard Willis the governour of it, that he was made 

judge advocate, and ſo continued till the ſurrender of that 

place; ſhewing himſelf, ſays Wood, a prudent judge for the 

Faſti. Oxon, king, and a faithful advocate for the country. hile he 
was at Newark, he drew up a bantering anſwer and rejoinder 

to a parliament offcer, who had written to him on account 

of one Hill, who had deſerted from their ſide, and carried 

great ſium of money with him to Newark. We will give part of 

mr. Cleveland's anſwer to the officer's firſt Letter, by which a 


judgement may be formed of the reſt. “ Sixthly beloved, is it 


S that nur brother and fellow labourer in the goſpel is {tart 


c afide? Then this may ſerve for an uſe of inſtruction, not : 
5 | | tru 
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« truſt in man, or in the ſon of man. Did not Demas 
« leave Paul? did not Oneſimus run from his maſter Phi- 
« lemon? alſo this ſhould. teach us to employ our talents, 
«and not to lay them up in a napkin. Had it been done 
„among the Calviniſts, it had been juſt : then the Iſrael- 
« ite had ſpoiled, the Egyptian: but for Simeon to plunder 


« Levi, that... that..., &c.” The garriſon of Newark de- 


tended itſelf with much courage and reſolution againſt the 
beſiegers, and did not furrender but by the king's ſpecial 
command, after he had thrown himſelf into the hands of 
the Scots: which order of his majeſty, Cleveland warmly 
reſented, in a poem called, The king's diſguiſe. As ſoon 
as this event took place, he was thrown into a jail at 
Yarmouth ; where he remained for ſome time under all the 
diſadvantages of poverty and wretchedneſs. At laſt being 
quite ſpent with the ſeyerity of the confinement, he ad- 
dreſſed Oliver Cromwell in a petition for liberty, in ſuch 
pathetick and moving terms, that his heart, though none 
of the ſofteſt and moſt yielding, was melted with the pri- 
ſoner's expoſtulation; and he ſet him at liberty. In this, 
our author did not in the leaſt violate his loyalty; for he 
made no conceſſions to Oliver, but only a repreſentation 
of the hardſhips he ſuffered, without acknowledging his 
lovereignty, though not without flattering his power. 
Having thus obtained his liberty, he retired to London, 
and ſettled himſelf in Gray's inn; and, as he owed his re- 
leaſement to the protector, he thought it his duty to be paſ- 


341 


hive, at leaſt not to act againſt him. But Cleveland did Wintanley, 


not long enjoy this ſtate of eaſe and ſhud - for, an inter- &. 


mitting fever ſeizing him, he died upon the 24th of April 
1658. On the 1ſt of May, he was buried in the church 
ef St. Michael in the city; and his intimate friend dr. 
John Pearſon, afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, preached his 
funeral ſermon. Dr. Pearſon declined commending the de- 
ceaſed, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions; and gave this reaſon 
for it, „ becauſe ſuch praiſing of him would not be adequate 
to the expectation of the audience, ſeeing ſome who knew 


«© him muſt think it far below him.“ Dr. Fuller has beſtowed Ibid. | 


upon him a noble encomium: He was, ſays he, a general 
* artiſt, a pure Latiniſt, an exquiſite orator, and, what was 
his maſter-piece, an eminent poet.” We cannot think, 
that Cleveland's remains are ſufficient to convey to. poſteri- 


ty ſo high an idea of his merit; and muſt therefore ſuppoſe, 


that the doctor was more laviſh in his praiſes, than perhaps 
he would otherwiſe have been, merely on account of their 
„ agreement 


CLUVERITIUS 


agreement in politicks. There were many who attempted 
to write elegies upon him ; and ſeveral performances of this 
kind in Latin and Engliſh are prefixed to the edition of his 
works. Theſe conſiſt of poems, characters, orations, 
epiſtles, &c, and were printed in 8vo, in the year 1677, 
with his effigy before them. : 


_ CLUVERIUS (Par1t1eevs) a celebrated geographer, 
was born of an ancient and noble family at Dantzick in 
the year 1580. He was educated by his father with a great 
deal of care, and ſent to Leyden to ſtudy the civil Law. 
But Cluver had no inclination at all for law; his genius 
led him early to the love of geography ; and therefore Joſeph 
Scaliger is ſaid to have adviſed him to make that his particu- 
lar ſtudy, and not to do violence to his inclinations any 
longer. This advice, as we may imagine, was readily fol- 
lowed : upon which Cluver preſently ſet out for the Low 
Countries, in order to take a careful ſurvey of them: but 
aſſing through Brabant, for the ſake of paying a viſit to 
uſtus Lipſius, he had the misfortune to be robbed, which 
obliged him to return immediately to Leyden, In the mean 
time his father was grown quite angry at him for deſerting 
the ſtudy of the law, and refuſed to furniſh him with mo- 
ney ; which drove Cluver to bear arms, as he afterwards did 
two years in Hungary and Bohemia. It happened at that time, 
that the baron of Popel, who was his friend, was arreſted 
by an order from the emperor; and thinking himſelf 
extremely ill uſed, he drew up a kind of manifeſto by way 
of apology, which he ſent to Cluyer to tranſlate into Latin. 
This Cluver did for him, and cauſed it to be printed at 
Leyden; which ſo diſpleaſed the emperor, that he complain- 
ed by his ambaſſador to the ſtates, and had Cluver arreſted, 
Cluver however was ſoon ſet at liberty: upon which he re- 
turned to his geographical ſtudies ; and that nothing might 
be wanting to perfect him in them, he trayelled through ſe- 
veral countries: through England, France, Germany, and 
Italy, He was alfo a prodigious linguiſt, being able to talk 
with eaſe and flyency, as we are told, no leſs than ten lan- | 
| - guages, He died at Leyden in the year 1623, at the age of J 
u, only forty three years. | ; ; 
l 44 luver publiſhed in his life time,, Ne tribus rheni alveris. | 
_ lord Germania antiqua. Sicilia antiqua. Italia antiqua : and 
1 TW" * orſtius publiſhed after his death another work, intitled, ; 
Piece £47 troductio in univerſam geographiam tam veterem quam 
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of the ſame body, againſt the injurious imputation of dr. 
he 3 


COCKBURN. 


not that nicety and exactneſs ſhewn by Cluver in this laſt 
work, as there was in his former; eſpecially in his Italia An- 
tiqua, and Sicilia Antiqua. 


COCKBURN (CaTHERINE) the daughter of captain 
David Trotter, a Scots gentleman, and ſea commander in 
the reign of Charles II. was born in London, Auguſt 16, 
1679, She gave marks of a genius for poetry, before ſhe 
had paſſed her childhood: and in her 17th year produced a 
tragedy called Agnes de Caſtro, which was acted in 1695. 
This performance, and ſome verſes addreſſed to mr. Con- 
greve upon his Mourning bride in 1697, laid the founda- 
tion of her acquaintance with that fine writer. In 16g8, 
ſhe brought a ſecond tragedy upon the ſtage, and in 1701, 
a third tragedy and a comedy. She alſo joined about the 
ſame time with ſeveral other ladies in paying a tribute to 
the memory of mr. Dryden, who was lately dead; and 


| their poems were publiſhed together under the title of The 
nine muſes. But poetry and dramatick writing were the 


leaſt of this lady's talents; ſhe had a great and philoſophick 
turn of mind, and began to project a defence of mr. Locke's 
Eſſay on the human underſtanding, againſt ſome remarks, 
which had been made upon it at ſeveral times, by dr. Burnet 
of the Charter-houſe. This defence was finiſhed as early 
as the beginning of December 1701, when mrs. Cockburn 
was but twenty two years of age; and it was drawn up in 
ſo maſterly a way, and ſo much to the ſatisfaction of mr. 
Locke, that he defired mr. King, afterwards lord high 
chancellor of England, to make her a viſit and a preſent 
of books. It is remarkable of this lady, that though born 
a proteſtant, ſhe had yet, when very young, an intimacy 
with ſeveral conſiderable popiſh families, and was ſeduced 


by them into the church of Rome, in which ſhe continued 


ſtedfaſt for many years. But now her mind was opened, 


and her way of thinking enlarged ; and ſhe grew weary of 


that communion, which ſhe is ſuppoſed to have left in about 
170%. In 1708, ſhe was married to mr. Cockburn, ſon of 
dr. Cockburn, an eminent and learned divine of Scotland; 
and after her marriage entirely diverted from her ſtudies 
for many years, by attending upon the duties of a wife and 
a mother. However her zeal for mr. Locke's character and 
TP drew her again into publick light, when ſhe vin- 

mr. Locke's principles, concerning the reſurrection 


Holdſworth. 
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COCKBURN. 


Holdſworth. She wrote two pieces upon this occaſion, the 
latter of which was not publiſhed till after her death. 

Hier Remarks upon ſome writers in the controverſy con- 
cerning the foundation of moral duty and moral obligation 
were begun in 1739; and finiſhed the year following. They 
continued in manuſcript till 1743, when they were pub- 
liſhed in The works of the learned, and inſcribed with the 
utmoſt deference to Alexander Pope, eſq; by an admirer of 
his moral character. Dr. Rutherford's Eſſay on the nature 
and obligations of virtue, which was publiſhed in 1744, 
ſoon engaged mrs. Cockburn's attention, and appeared to 
her ſo very exceptionable, that ſhe reſolved to attempt a 
confutation of it. This ſhe drew up with great perſpicuity, 


ſpirit, and elegance, and tranſmitted her manuſcript to mr. 


Warburton, who publiſhed it with a preface of his own, 
in 1747. The title of it runs thus: Remarks upon the 
principles and reaſonings of dr. Rutherford's Eſſay on the 
nature and obligations of virtue, in vindication of the con- 
trary principles and reaſons enforced in the writings of the 
late dr. Samuel Clarke. Mrs. Cockburn died in 1749, in 
her 7 iſt year, and was interred at Long Horſley near her 
huſband, who died a year before her, with ' this ſhort ſen- 
tence on their tomb ; Let their works praiſe them in the 
gates. Proverbs xxx. 31. She was indeed a moſt uncommon 
Jady ; no leſs celebrated for her beauty in her younger years, 
than for her genius and accompliſhments. dhe was ſmall 
of ſtature, but had a remarkable livelineſs in her eye, and 
delicacy of complexion, which continued to her death. The 
collection of her works, lately exhibited to the world in 
two volumes, is fo inconteſtable a proof of the ſupertority 
of her genius, as in a manner ſupercedes all that can be 
ſaid of it. But her abilities as a writer, and the merit of 
her performances, will not have full juſtice done them, 
without duly attending to the peculiar circumſtances in 
which they were produced: her early youth, for inſtance, 
when ſhe wrote ſome ; her very advanced age, and ill ftate 
of health, when ſhe drew up others; the uneaſy ſituation 
of her fortune, during the whole courſe of her life ; and 
an interval of near twenty years in the vigour of it, ſpent 
in the cares of a family, without the leaſt leiſure for read- 
ing or contemplation ; after, which, with a mind fo long di- 
yerted and encumbered, reſuming her ſtudies, ſhe inſtantly 
recovered its entire powers ; and in the hours of relaxation 
from her domeſtick employments, purſued to their utmoſt 
limits ſome of the deepeſt inquiries, of which the human 

| | 1 underſtanding 


CODRINGTON. 


underſtanding is capable. 


The reader will eaſily conceive, 


that we have not enlarged too much upon this lady's merit, 
by only running over the titles of her works. [A]. 


[a] Contents of the firſt volume. 
1. A diſcourſe concerning a 
guide in controverſy : firſt publiſh- 
ed in 1907, with a preface by bi- 
ſhop Burnet. | 

2. A defence of mr. Locke's Eſ- 
ſay on the human underſtanding 
in 1702. | 

3. A letter to dr. Hold{worth 
concerning the reſurrection of the 
{ame body; in 1726. 

4. A vindication of mr. Locke's 
Chriſtian principles, from the inju- 
rious imputations of dr. Holdf- 
worth : now firſt publiſhed. | 

5. Remarks on ſome writers in 
the controverſy concerning the foun- 


dation of moral obligation, with 


ſome thoughts concerning neceſſary 
exiſtence ; the _— and infinity 


of ſpace; the extenſion and place 


of ſpirits; and on dr. Watts's 
notion of ſubſtance; in 1743. 
Contents of the ſecond volume. 
1. Remarks on dr. Rutherford's 
Eſſay on the nature and obligati- 


ons of virtue; in 1747. 

2. Miſcellaneous pieces, now firſt 
printed. A letter of advice to her 
ſon. Sunday's journal. On the 
uſetulneſs of ſchools and univer- 


ſities. On the credibility of the 


hiſtorical parts of ſcripture. On 
moral virtue. Notes on chriſtianity 
as old as the creation. On the in- 
fallibility of the church of Rome. 
Anſwer to A queſtion concerning 
the juriſdiction of the magiſtrate 
over the life of the ſubje&t. Re- 


marks on mr. Seed's ſermon on mo- 


ral virtue. Remarks upon an In- 
quiry into the origin of human ap- 
petites and affections. | 
3. Letters between mrs. Cock- 
burn and ſeveral of her friends. 

4. Letters between the reverend 
dr. Sharp, arch deacon of Northum- 
berland, and mrs. Cockburn, con- 
cerning the foundation of moral 
virtue. | 

5. Fatal Friendſhip, a tragedy. 

6. Poems on ſeveral occaſions. 


CODRINGTON (CuRISTor HER) a brave ſoldier 
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and admirable ſcholar, was born at Barbadoes in the year 
1668, and had part of his education in that iſland. He 
afterwards came over to England, and was admitted a gen- 
tleman commoner of Chriſt church in Oxford, in July 16853 
where having taken a degree in arts, he was elected a pro- 
bationer fellow of All Souls college in the year 1689. He 


became perfect, it is ſaid, not only in logick, hiſtory, and gee his fun- 


the ancient and modern languages, but likewiſe in poetry, ral ſermon 


phyſick, and divinity, Thus qualified, he went into the W. Gortor! 


ys but without quitting his fellowſhip ; and being a well M. A. rectot 
bred man and accompliſhed gentleman, as well as a ſcholar, of st. 
he ſoon recommended himſelf to the favour of king Wil- James's 


1* a 4 in Barba- 
lam. He was made captain in the firſt regiment of foot —— 


ory and ſeems to have been inſtrumental in driving edat London 


e French out of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, which in 1710. 
they had ſeized at the breaking out of the war between 
France and England ; but it is more certain, that he was 


CODEENGT © N. 
at the ſiege of Namur in the year 1695. Upon the con- 
cluſion of the peace of Ryſwick, he was made captain-ge- 
neral and governor in chief of the Leeward Caribbee iſlands, 
in which office he met with ſome trouble: for in the year 
1701, ſeveral articles were exhibited againſt him to the houſe 
of commons in England, but he was honourably acquitted 
from all imputations. In the year 1703, he was at the at- 
tack upon Guadaloupe, belonging to the French, in which 
he ſhewed great bravery, though that enterpriſe happened to 
be unſucceſsful. Some time after he reſigned his govern- 
ment of the Leeward iſlands, and led a ſtudious and re- 
tired life. For a few years before his death, he chiefly ap- 
plied himſelf to church-hiftory and metaphyſicks ; and his 
elogiſt tells us, that if he excelled in any thing, it was in 
«© metaphyſical learning, of which he was perhaps the great- 
„ eft maſter in the world.” He died in Barbadoes upon the 
7th of April 1701, and was buried there the da following ; 
but his body afterwards was brought over to England, and 
interred, on the 19th of June 1716, in the chapel of All 
Souls college in Oxford. Two Latin orations to his me- 
mory were ſpoken there by two fellows of that college; 
the one by Digby Cotes, M. A. the univerſity orator at his 
interment, the other the next day by Edward Young, L.L.B. 
at the laying the foundation ſtone of his library. Bro: his 
grave, a black marble ſtone was ſoon after laid, with no other 
inſcription on it but, CODRINGTON. | 
By his laſt will, he bequeathed his two plantations in Barba- 
does, and part of the ifland in Barbuda, to the ſociety for 
propagating the goſpel in foreign parts; and left a noble le- 
Fer to All Souls college, of which he had been fellow. 
This legacy conſiſted of his collection of books, which were 
valued at OOO l. and 10,0001. to be laid out; 60001. in 
building a library, and 40001. in Ee it with books, 
He was the author of ſome poems in the Muſæ Anglicanæ, | 
printed at London in the year 1741; and of a copy of verſes, | 
inſcribed to fir Samuel Garth upon his excellent poem, the 
Diſpenfary. We will tranſcribe ſome of the firſt lines, as 
a ſpecimen of his talent that way. 


Aſk me not, friend, what I approve or blame, 
Perhaps I know not, why I like or damn: 

I can be pleaſed, and I dare own I am. 

I read thee over with a lover's eye | 
Thou haft no faults, or I no faults can ſpy ; 
Thou art all beauty, or all blindneſs I. 
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TCrriticks and aged beaux of fancy chaſte, 
l Who ne'er had fire, or elſe whoſe fire is paſt, 
5 Muſt judge by rules, what they want force to taſte. 


ſe J would a poet, like a miſtreſs, try, 

Not by her hair, her hand, her noſe, her eye, 
But by ſome nameleſs power to give me joy. 

h The nymph has G—n's, C—Is, C—s charms, 

0 If with reſiſtleſs fires my ſoul ſhe warms, 

= | With balm upon her lips, and raptures in her arms. 


5 Such is thy genius, and ſuch art is thine, 
8 Some ſecret magick works in every line. &c. &c. 


i COKE (Sir Epwanxp) lord chief juſtice of England, 

7 and one of the moſt eminent lawyers this kingdom has pro- 

0 duced, was deſcended from an ancient family in Norfolk, 

5 and born at Mileham in that county in the year 1549. His 

l father was Robert Coke, eſq; of Mileham; his mother 

Winifred, daughter and coheireſs of William Knightley, of 
Margrave Knightley in Norfolk. At ten years of age, he Norfolk's 

was ſent to a free {hool at Norwich; and from thence re- e %- 
moved to Trinity college in Cambridge. He remained in Fuller's 
the univerfity about four years, and went from thence to worthies in 

| Clifford's inn in London; and the year after, was entered Norfolk, 

a ſtudent of the Inner Temple. We are told, that the firſt 

proof he gave of the quickneſs of his penetration and the 

—_ of his judgment was his ſtating the cook's caſe of 

the Temple, which it ſeems had puzzled the whole houſe, 

ſo clearly and exactly, that it was taken notice of and ad- 

mired by the bench. It is not at all improbable, that this Lloyd. Po 

might promote his being early called to the bar, as he 820. 

was at the end of ſix years, which, in thoſe ſtrict times 

was held very extraordinary. He himſelf has informed us, 

that the firſt cauſe, he moved in the King's bench, was 

in Trinity term 1578; when he was council for mr. Ed- 

ward Denny, vicar of Northinham in the county of Norfolk, 

in an action of ſcandalum magnatum brought againſt him | 

by Henry lord Cromwell. About this time he was appoint- Coke's re- 

ed reader of Lyon's inn, when his learned lectures were P99 Paine 

much reſorted to; and ſo continued for three years. His 

reputation increaſed ſo faſt, and with it his practice, that 

when he had been at the bar but a few years, he thought 

himſelf in a condition to pretend to a lady of one of the 

beſt families, and at the ſame time of the beſt fortune in 


the county of Norfolk, The lady was Bridget, * 
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and coheireſs of John Peſton, eſq; whom he ſoon married, 
and with whom he had firſt and laſt 30,0001. | 
After this marriage, by which he became allied to ſome 
of the nobleſt houſes in the kingdom, preferments flowed 
in upon him apace. The cities of Coventry and Norwich 
choſe him their recorder ; the county of Norfolk for one 
of their knights in parliament; and the houſe of commons 
their ſpeaker, in the 35th year of queen Elizabeth. The 
queen likewiſe appointed him ſolicitor general in the year 
1592, and attorney general the year following. Some time 
after he loſt his wife, by whom he had ten children; and 
in 1598, he married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas lord 
Burleigh, afterwards earl of Exeter, and relict of fir William 
Hatton. As this marriage was the ſource of many troubles 
to both parties, ſo the very celebration of it occalioned no 
ſmall noiſe and diſquiet, by an unfortunate circumſtance 
that attended it. There had been the ſame year ſo much 
notice taken of irregular marriages, that archbiſhop W kit- 
gift had ſignified to the biſhops of his province, to proſe- 
cute ſtrictly all, that ſhould offend either in point of time, 
place, or form. Now, whether mr. Coke looked upon his 
own or the lady's quality, and their being married with the 
confent of the family, as ſetting them above ſuch reſtricti- 
ons, or whether he did not conſider at all about it, certain 
it is, that they were married in a private houſe without 
either banns or licence : upon which he and his new mar- 
ried lady, the miniſter who officiated, Thomas lord Burleigh, 
and ſeveral other perſons, were proſecuted in the archbiſhop's . 
court; but upon their ſubmiſſion by their proxies, abſolved 
from excommunication and the penalties conſequent upon 
it, becauſe, ſays the record, they had offended not out of 
contumacy, but through ignorance of the law in that point. 
The affair of greateſt moment, in which as attorney gene- 
ral he had a ſhare in this reign, was the proſecution of the 
earls of Eſſex and Southampton; who were brought to the 
bar in Weſtminſter hall, before .the lords commiſſioned for 
their trial, upon the 19th of February 1600. After mr. 
Coke had laid open the nature of the treaſon, and the many 
obligations the earl of Eſſex was under to the queen, he 
is ſaid to have cloſed with theſe words, that C by the juſt judg- 
« ment of God, he of his earldom ſhould be Boer the laſt, 


State Trials, that of a kingdom thought to be Robert the firſt.” 


vol. 1. p- 
199. 


In May 1603, he was knighted by king James; and in 
November the ſame year, he managed the trial of the great 
ſir Walter Raleigh at Wincheſter, whither the term was 

| 85 1 adjourned 
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adjourned on account of the plague being at London. He 
lefſened himſelf greatly in the opinion of the world, by his 
treatment of that unfortunate gentleman ; for he exerted a 
fury and ſcurrility of language againſt him hardly to be 
paralleled. The reſentment of the publick was fo great upon 
this occaſion, that, as has been generally believed, Shake- 
ſpear, in his comedy of the Twelfth night, hints at this 
ſtrange behaviour of fir Edward Coke at Raleigh's trial. See Theo- 
He was likewiſe reproached with this kind of behaviour, in bald's 
a letter which fir Francis Bacon wrote to him after his own hakeſpear. 
fall; wherein we have the following paſſage. As your 
<« pleadings were wont to inſult our miſery, and inveigh 
« literally againſt the perſon, ſo are you ſtill careleſs in 
&« this point, to praiſe and diſgrace upon flight grounds, 
<« and that ſuddenly : fo that your reproofs or commenda- 
“ tions are for the moſt part neglected and contemned, 
« when the cenſure of a judge coming flow, but ſure, 
& ſhould be a brand to the guilty, and a crown to the 
C virtuous. You will jeſt at any man in publick, without 
« any reſpect to the perſon's dignity or your own. This 
“ diſgraces ee gravity more, than it can advance the 
<« opinion of your wit; and ſo do all actions, which we ſee 
« you do directly with a touch of vain-glory. You make 
the laws too much lean to your opinion; whereby you 
“ ſhew yourſelf to be a legal tyrant,” &c. On the 27th capa, Po 
of January 1605-6, at the trial of the gunpowder conſpi- 219. edit. 
rators, and on the 28th of March following, at the trial of 1663. 
the jeſuit Garnet, he made two very elaborate ſpeeches, 

which were ſoon after publiſhed in a book, intitled, A true 
and perfect relation of the whole proceedings againſt the 
late moſt barbarous traitors, Garnet a jeſuit, and his con- 
federates, &c. printed at London in 1606, quarto. Cecil, 
earl of Saliſbury, obſerved, in his ſpeech upon the latter 
trial, “ that the evidence had been ſo well diſtributed and 
<< opened by the attorney general, that he had never heard 
„ ſuch a maſs of matter better contracted, nor made more 
© intelligible to the jury.” This appears to have been 
really true; fo true, that many eſteem this laſt ſpeech eſpe- 
cially, fir Edward Coke's maſter-piece to this day. 

It was probably in reward for his ſervice on this occa- 
ſion, that he was appointed lord chief juſtice of the com- 
mon pleas; as he was on the 27th of June the ſame year. 
The motto he gave upon his rings, when he was called to the 
degree of ſerjeant, in order to qualify him for this promo- 
tion, was, Lex eſt tutiflima caſſis; that is, The law N = 
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ſafeſt helmet. Upon the 25th of October 161 3, he waz 
made lord chief juſtice of the king's bench; and, on the 
4th of November, was ſworn of his majeſty's privy coun- 
cil. In the year 1615, the king deliberating upon the 
choice of a lord chancellor, when that poſt ſhould become 
vacant by the death or reſignation of Egerton lord Elle. 
mere, fir Francis Bacon wrote to his majeſty a letter upon 
that ſubject, wherein he has the following paſſage, relating 
to the lord chief juſtice, © If you take my lord Coke, this 
„will follow. Firſt, your majeſty ſhall put an over-ruling 

© nature into an over-ruling place, which may breed an ex- 
cc treme. Next, you ſhall blunt his induſtries in matter of 
& finances, which ſeemeth to aim at another place. And, laſtly, 
4 popular men are no ſure mounters for your majeſty's 
„ ſaddle.” The diſputes and animoſities between theſe two 
great men are well known. They ſeem, as a certain wri- 
ter obſerves, to have been perſonal; and they laſted to the 
end of their lives. Coke was jealous of Bacon's reputation 
in many parts of knowledge; by whom again he was envied 
for the high reputation, he had acquired in one : each aim- 
ing to be admired particularly in that, in which the other 
excelled. Coke was the greateſt lawyer of his time, but 
could be nothing more. If Bacon was not fo, we can 
aſcribe it only to his aiming at a more exalted character: 
not being able, or at leaſt not willing, to confine the uni- 
verſality of his genius within one inferior province of learn- 
But to go on with fir Edward Coke. | 
e firſt diſcovery of fir Thomas Overbury's murder in 
the tower now broke out, at the diſtance of two years after 
the fact happened: for Overbury died on the 16th of Sep- 
tember 1613, and the judicial proceedings againſt his mur- 
derers did not commence till about September 1615. In 
this affair fir Edward acted with great vigour, and, as ſome 
think, in a manner highly to be commended ; yet his ene- 
mies, who were numerous, and had formed a defign to 
humble his pride and inſolence, took occaſion from 
ſome circumſtances to repreſent him in a bad light 
both to the king and to the people. Many circumſtances 
concurred at this time to haſten his fall. He was led to 
oppoſe king James, in a diſpute relating to his power of 
anting commendams; and king James did not like to 
— his prerogative diſputed, even in caſes where it might 
well be queſtioned. He had a conteſt with the lord chan- 
cellor Egerton; in which it is univerſally allowed, that he 
was much to be blamed, , Sir Edward, as a certain hiſto- 
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nian informs us, had heard and determined a caſe at com- Hiſtory of 
any evidence in the cauſe, provided he could be excuſed. James I. &c, 


laid his lips to the flaggon, the defendant's agent quitted 


plete hiſtory of England, tells us, © that fir Edward loſt the England, 


fall fome words upon one of the trials, importing his 


© ed a ſweet prince; which was taken to be meant of prince | 


brought upon his knees before the council at Whitehall, up- 


mon law ; after which it was reported, that there had been 8 


juggling. The defendant, it ſeems, had prevailed among che life and 
the plaintiff 's principal witneſs not to attend, or to give reignof king 


One of the defendant's agents undertakes to excuſe him; Wilton, os 


and carrying the man to a tavern, called for a gallon of 
ſack in a veſſel, and bid him drink. As ſoon as he had | 


the room. When this witneſs was called, the court was 
informed, that he was unable to come; to prove which, 
this agent was produced, who depoſed, <* that he left him 0 
in ſuch a condition, that if he continued in it but a quar- et 
« ter of an hour, he was a dead man.” For want of this =_ 
perſon's teſtimony the cauſe was loſt, and a verdict given for 

the defendant. The plaintiffs finding themſelves injured, 

carried the buſineſs into chancery for relief; but the de- 

fendants, having had judgment at common law, refuſed to 

obey the orders of that court. Upon this, the lord chan- 

cellor commits them to priſon for contempt of the court : 

they petition againſt him in the ſtar chamber: the lord 

chief juſtice Coke joins with them, foments the difference, 

and threatens the lord chancellor with a premunire. 'The 

chancellor makes the king acquainted with the buſineſs, 

who, after conſulting 2 Bacon, then his attorney 

and ſome other lawyers upon the affair, juſtified the lord Wilſon, p. 

chancellor, and gave a proper rebuke to Coke. | 94. 95. 
Roger Coke gives us a different account of the occaſion 
of the chief juſtice's being in diſgrace; and informs us, that 
he was one of the firſt, who felt the effects of the power of 

the riſing favourite, fir George Villiers, afterwards duke of 
Buckingham. The author of the notes on Wilſon's Life of Detection of 


- 5 4 | [ 5 the court 
king James, publiſhed in the ſecond volume of Kennet's Com 3 


“ king's favour, and ſome time after his place, for letting vol. 2. P. 91. 


© ſuſpicion, that Overbury had been poiſoned to pre- 
vent the diſcovery of another crime of the ſame nature, 
committed upon one of the higheſt rank, whom he term- 


6 He y.“ Whatever were the cauſes of his diſgrace, p. 689. 
which it is probable were many jointly concurring, he was 


on the 26th of June 1616 ; and offences were charged upon 
him by Yelverton, the ſolicitor general, implying, — 
| _ E other 
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Peck's Deſi- c preſence of his majeſty, 


. „„ 
other things, © ſpeeches of high contempt uttered in the ſeat 
4 of juſtice, and _—_— and undutiful carriage in the 


e privy council, and judges.” On 


_ derata curi- the 20th of June following, he preſented himſelf again at 


ola, p. 18. 


the council table upon his knees, when ſecretary Winwood 


informed him, that report had been made to his majeſty of 


what had paſſed there before, together with the anſwer that 
he had given, and that too in the moſt favourable manner; 
that his _— was no ways fatisfied with reſpect to any 
of the heads ; but that notwithſtanding, as well out of his 


own clemency, as in regatd to the former ſervices of his 


lordſhip, the king was pleaſed not to deal heavily with him : 
and therefore had decreed, 1. That he be ſequeſtred from 


the council table, until his majeſty's pleaſure be further 
known. 2. That he forbear to ride his ſummer circuit as 


Peck, ibid. 


juſtice of aſſize. 3. That during this vacation, while he 
had time to live privately and diſpoſe himſelf at home, he 
take into his conſideration and review his books of reports; 
wherein, as his majeſty is informed, be many extravagant 
and exorbitant opinions ſet down and publiſhed for poſitive 
and good law. And if in reviewing and reading thereof, he 
find any thing fit to be altered or amended, the correction is 
left to his diſcretion. Among other things, the king was 


not well pleaſed with the title of thoſe books, wherein he 


ſtiled himſelf lord chief juſtice of England; whereas he 
could challenge no more, but lord chief juſtice of the king's 
bench. And having corrected what in his diſcretion he 
found meet, in theſe reports, his majeſty's pleaſure was, he 
ſhould bring the fame privately to himſelf, that he might con- 
fider thereof, as in his princely judgment ſhould be found 
expedient. Hereunto mr. ſecretary adviſed him to conform 
himſelf in all duty and obedience, as he ought ; whereby he 
might hope, that his majeſty in time would receive him again 
to his gracious and princely favour. To this the lord chief 
juſtice made anſwer, that he did in all humility proftrate 
himſelf to his majeſty's good pleaſure ; that he acknowledged 
that decree to be juſt, and proceeded rather from his maje- 
ſty's exceeding merey than his juſtice ; gave humble thanks 
to their lordſhips for their favours and goodneſs towards him; 
and hoped that his behaviour for the future would be ſuch, 
as would deſerve their lordſhip's favours. From which an- 
ſwer of {ir Edward's we may learn, that he was, as ſuch men 
always are, as dejected and fawning in adverſity, as he was 
inſolent and overbearing in. proſperity ; the ſame er : 
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and poorneſs of ſpirit influencing his behaviour in both 


conditions. 


Upon the third of October, he was called before the chan- 


cellor, and forbid Weſtminſter-hall ; and alfo ordered to an- 
{wer ſeveral exceptions againſt his reports. In the begin- 
ning of November, the king removed him from the office of 
lord chief juſtice. Upon his diſgrace, fir Francis Bacon wrote 
him an admonitory letter, in which he remonſtrates to him 


ſeveral errors in his former behaviour and conduct. We 


have made a citation from this letter already; we will here 


give the remaining ſubſtance of it: for though perhaps it 


was not very generous in Bacon to write ſuch a letter at 


ſuch a ſeaſon, even to a profeſſed adverſary, yet it will ſerve 
our purpoſe well enough, in illuſtrating the character and 


manners of Coke. In this letter then, he adviſed fir Ed- 
ward to be humbled for this viſitation ; and obſerves that 
« affliction only levels the molehills of pride in us, ploughs up 
« the heart, and makes it ft for wiſdom to ſow her ſeed, 
« and grace to bring forth her increaſe.” He afterwards 
points out to him ſome errors in his conduct.“ In diſcourſe, 


„ fays he, you delight to ſpeak too much, not to hear other 


« men. This, ſome ſay, becomes a pleader, not a judge. 
For by this ſometimes your affections are entangled with 
« a love of your own arguments, though they be the weak- 
«er; and with rejecting of thoſe, which, when your af- 


« fections were ſettled, your own judgment would allow for 


« ſtrongeſt. Thus, while you ſpeak in your element, the 
„law, no man ordinarily equals you; but when you wan- 


“der, as you often delight to do, you then wander indeed, 


Hand never give ſuch ſatisfaction, as the curious time re- 
„ quires. ' This is not cauſed by any natural defect, but 
«* firſt for want of election; when you, having a large 
and fruitful mind, ſhould not ſo much labour what to 
* ſpeak, as to find what to leave unſpoken. Rich ſoils are 
* often to be weeded. Secondly, you cloy your auditory. 
When you would be obſerved, ſpeech muſt be either ſweet 
* or ſhort. Thirdly, you converſe with books, not men, 
and books ſpecially humane; and have no excellent choice 
© with men, who are the beſt books. For a man of ac- 
tion and employment you ſeldom converſe with, and then 
* but with underlings; not freely, but as a ſchoolmaſter, 
ever to teach, never to, learn, But if ſometimes you 


_* would in your familiar diſcourſe hear others, and make 


{© election of ſuch as know what they 8 ſhould know 
many of thoſe tales, which you tell, to be but ordinary; 
Vol. III. 8 and 
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« and muy other things, which you delight to repeat and 


c ſerve in for novelties, to be but ſtale. As in your plead- 


Cabbala 5 P. 


219. 


c ings * were wont to inſult even miſery, and inveigh 
ec bitterly againſt the perſon ; ſo are you ſtill careleſs in this 
c point, &c. Your too much love of the world is too much 
<« ſeen, when having the living of 10000 pound, you relieve 
c few or none. The hand that hath taken ſo much, can 
ce it give ſo little? herein you ſhew no bowels of com- 
cc paſſion, as if you thought all too little for yourſelf, or that 
& God had given you all that you have, only to that end 
« you ſhould ſtill gather more, and never be ſatisfied, but 
« try how much you could gather, to account for all at the 
c great and general audit-day. We deſire you to amend 
* this, and let your poor tenants in Norfolk find ſome com- 
& fort, where nothing of your eſtate is ſpent towards their re- 
lief, but all brought up hither to the impoveriſhing your 


« country.“ He then tells him, “ that in the caſe of 


O Overbury he uſed too many delays, till the delinquents 
& hands were looſe, and his own bound; and that he was 
<< too open in his proceedings, and ſo taught them how to 
& defend themſelves. But that, continues he, which we 
„ commend you for, are thoſe excellent parts of nature and 
& knowledge in the law, which you are endued withal, 
<< But theſe are only gpod in their good uſe. Wherefore 
« we thank you heartily for ſtanding ſtoutly in the com- 
4 monwealth's behalf; hoping, it proceedeth not from a 
<« diſpoſition to oppoſe greatneſs, as your enemies ſay, but 
<« to do juſtice, and deliver truth indifferently without re- 

«© ſpect of perſons.” | | 
Low as fir Edward was fallen, he was afterwards reſtored 
to credit and favour ; the firſt ſtep to which was, his pro- 
poſing a match between the earl of Buckingham's elder bro- 
ther, fir John Villiers, and his younger daughter by the lady 
Hatton : for he knew no other way of gaining that favour- 
ite. This however occaſioned a prodigious diſpute and 
quarre] between fir Edward, and his wife lady Hatton 3 
who, reſenting her huſband's attempt to diſpoſe of her 
daughter without aſking her leave, carried away the young 
lady, and lodged her at fir Edmund Withipole's houſe near 
Oatlands. Upon this, fir Edward wrote immediately to the 
earl of Buckingham, to procure a warrant from the privy 
council to reſtore his daughter to him; but before he re- 
ceived an anſwer, diſcovering where ſhe was, he went with 
his ſons, and took her by force, which occaſioned lady Hat- 
ton to complain in her turn to the privy council. Much 
| con- 
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fuſion followed; and this private match became at length 
an affair of ſtate. The differences were at length made 
up, in appearance at leaſt, on the 15th of September 1617, 
fir Edward was reſtored to favour, and reinſtated in his place 
as privy counſellor ; and on Michaelmas day following, fir 
John Villiers was married to mrs. Frances Coke at Hampton 
court, with all the ſplendour imaginable, This wedding how- 
ever coſt fir Edward dear. For beſides 10000 pound paid 
in money at two payments, he and his fon fir Robert did, 


upon the ſecond of November, purſuant to articles and di- 


rections to the lords of the council, aſſure to fir John Villi- 
ers a rent charge of 2000 marks per annum, during fir Ed- 
ward's life ; and of goo pound a year, during the lady Hat- 
ton's life, if ſhe ſurvived her . and after both their 
deaths, the manour of Stoke in Buckinghamſhire of the va- 


ue of 900 pound per annum, to fir John Villiers and his 


lady, and to the heirs of her body. The ſame were ſettled 
by good conveyances carefully drawn upon the 27th of Ja- 
nuary 1617, and certified to his majeſty under the hands of 
two ſerjeants and the attorney general. All this time the 
quarrel ſubſiſted between him and his wife lady Hatton; and 
many letters are {till extant, which ſhew a great deal of heat 
and reſentment in both, parties. At the time of the mar- 
riage, lady Hatton was confined at the complaint of her 
We For ſince her marriage with fir Edward Coke, ſhe 
had purchaſed the iſland and caſtle of Purbeck, and ſeveral 
other eſtates in different counties; which made her greatly in- 
dependent of her huſband. However their reconciliation 
was afterwards effected, but not till July 1621, and then by 
no leſs a mediator than the king. 

A parliament was ſummoned, and met on the 20th of Ja- 
nuary 1620-1; and on the ſixth of February, there was a 
great debate in the houſe of commons upon ſeveral points of 
importance, ſuch as _—_ of ſpeech, the increaſe of popery, 
and other grievances. Sir Edward Coke was a member, 
and his age, experience, and dignity, gave him great weight 
there: but it very ſoon appeared, that he reſolved to act a 
different part from what the court, and more eſpecially the 


treat favourite Buckingham, expected. He ſpoke very 


warmly ; and alſo took occaſion to ſhew, that proclamations 
againſt the tenor of acts of parliament were void: for which 


he is highly commended by Camden. The houſes being Annal. Jae. 


355 


adjourned by the king's command on the 4th of June, met p 67- 


again in November; and fell into great heats about the 
| commitment of fir Edwin Sands, ſoon after their adjourn- 
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3356 | COKE: 
ment, which had ſuch unfortunate conſequences, that the 
commons proteſted, upon the 18th of December, againſt the 
invaſion of their privileges. The king prorogued the parlia- 
ment upon the 21ſt; and on the 27th, fir Edward Coke was 
committed to the Tower, his chambers in the Temple broke 
open, and his papers delivered to fir Robert Cotton and 
mr. Wilſon to examine. On the 6th of January 1621-2, 
the parliament was diflolved: and the fame day tir Edward 
Coke was charged before the council with having concealed 
ſome true examinations, in the great cauſe of the earl of So- 
merſet, and obtruding falſe ones; nevertheleſs, he was ſoon 
after releaſed, but not without receiving ſome very high 
marks of the king's reſentment: for he was a ſecond time 
turned out of the privy: council, the king giving him this 
character, that “ he was the fitteſt inſtrument for a tyrant, 
that ever was in England.” And yet, ſays Wilſon, in 
the houfe he called the king's prerogative an overgrown 

Wilſon, &, monſter. 

3 Towards the cloſe of the year 1623, he was nominated 
with ſeveral others, to whom large powers were given, to go 
over to Ireland; which nomination, though accompanied 
with high expreſſions of kindneſs and confidence, was made 
with no other view, but to get him out of the way, for fear 
he ſhould be troubleſome: but he did not go. He remained 
firm in his opinions, nor does it appear that he ever fought 
to be reconciled to the court; ſo that he was abſolutely out 
of favour at the death of king James. ; 

In the beginning of the next reign, when it was found 

Kennet's neceſſary to call a fecond parliament, he was pricked for 

compl. hiſt, ſheriff of the county of Buckingham in the year 1625, to pre- 

of England, yent his being choſe. He laboured alt he could to avoid it, 

— u Pe but in vain; fo that he was obliged to ſerve the office, and 
to attend the judges at the aſſizes, where he had often preſided 
as lord chief juſtice. This did not hinder his being elected 
knight of the ſhire for the county of Bucks, in the parliament 
of 1628, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf more than any 
man in the houſe of commons, ſpoke warmly for the redreſs 
of grievances, argued boldly in defence of the liberty of the 
ſubject, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported the privileges of the houſe 
of commons. It was he that propoſed and framed the peti- 

Ruſhworth's tion of rights; and on the 5th of June 1628, he made a 

= 1p & ipzech, in Which he named the duke of Buckingham, as the 

505, &, Cauſe of all our miſeries, though Lord Clarendon telle us, 
he had before blaiphemouſly ftiled him the faviour of the 

_ 1 re- nation; but this was perfectly conſiſtent with the _— 

bell. b. 1, 0 


of the man; who could flatter or abuſe, juſt as his intereſt ot 
his paſſion directed. Nor is there any reaſon to conclude, 
that all this oppoſition in ſir Edward to the arbitrary mea- 
ſures of the court flowed from any principles of patriotiſm, 


wo for he was too great a tyrant in his nature to be capable of n 
ke any ſuch, but from a diſpoſition to oppole greatneſs, as | 1 
ind lord Bacon told him, from a deſire to diſtreſs thoſe, who Hiſt. of re- al 
" had done ſo much to humble him. After the diſſolution of bell. b. 1. 1 
ard this parliament, which happened on the 28th of March 1 
led 1628-9, he retired to his houſe at Stoke Pogey's in Buck- i 
998 inghamſhire, where he ſpent the remainder of his days in re- 72 
88 tirement; and there, upon the 3d of September 1634, he 9 
gh breathed his laſt in the 86th year af his age, expiring with 4608 
_ theſe words in his mouth, as his monument informs us, 1 
his « Thy kingdom come, thy will be done.” While he lay 1 
55 upon his death bed, ſir Francis Windebank, by an order of 1 
" council, came to ſearch for ſeditious and dangerous papers; Roger 538 
3 by virtue whereof he took his Commentary upon Littleton, Ccke's de- i 
and the hiſtory of his life before it, written with his own tection, &. 1 

WM 2 &c. the Pleas 2634. 1 
5 hand, his Commentary upon magna charta, &c. the 1634. Th 
| of the crown, and the Juriſdiction of courts, his eleventh TH 
ed and twelfth Reports in manuſcript, and fifty one other ma- bt. 
de auſcripts, with the laſt will of fir Edward, wherein he had 1 
gap been for ſeveral years making proviſion for his younger grand- bt 
ed children. The books and papers were kept till ſeven. years 4 
ht after, when one of fir Edward's ſons in 1641 moved the houſe 

” of commons, that the books and papers taken by fir Francis 

n Windebank might be delivered to fir Robert Coke, heir of 

8 ſir Edward, which the king was pleaſed to grant. Such of 

or them as could be found were accordingly delivered up, but 

5 fir Edward's will was never heard of more. 

J Sir Edward Coke was in his perſon well proportioned, and 

- F his features regular. He was neat, but not nice, .in his 

b F dreſs; and he is reported to have ſaid, * that the cleanneſs of 

: * a man's cloaths ought to put him in mind of keeping all | 

_ clean within,” He had great quickneſs of parts, deep Lloyd, p. 

1 penetration, a faithful memory, and a ſolid judgment. He 823. ; 

4 was wont to ſay, that “ matter lay in a little room * and 

10 in his pleadings he was conciſe, though in ſet ſpeeches and 

8 in his writings too diffuſe. He was certainly a great maſter 

gf of his profeſſion, as even his enemies allow; had ftudied it 

ia regularly, and was perfectly acquainted with every thing re- 

f lating to it. Hence he gained ſo high an eſteem in Welt- 

e inſter-hall, and came to enjoy ſo large a ſhare in the fa- 

M vour of the great lord Burleigh. He valued himſelf, and 
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indeed not without reaſon, upon this, that he obtained all 
his preferments without employing either prayers or pence; 
and that he became the queen's ſolicitor, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, attorney general, chief juitice of both 
| benches, high ſteward of Cambridge, and a member of the 
privy council, without either begging or bribing. As he de- 
rived his fortune, his credit, and his greatneſs from the lav, 
ſo he loved it to a degree of intemperance. He committed 
every thing to writing with an induſtry beyond example, and, 
as we ſhall relate juſt now, publiſhed a great deal. He met 
with many changes of fortune ; was ſometimes in power, 
and ſometimes in diſgrace, He was however ſo excellent at 
making the beſt of a diſgrace, that king James uſed to com- 
Lloyd, p. Pare him to a cat, who always fell upon her legs. He was 
823. upon occaſion a friend to the church and to the clergy: and 
thus, when he had loſt his publick employments, and a great 
= was inclined to queſtion the rights of the church of 
Jorwich he hindered it, by telling him plainly, that “ if he 
% proceeded, he would put on his cap and gown again, and 
Ibid. p. © follow the cauſe through Weſtminiter hall.” He had 
825. many benefices in his own patronage, which he is ſaid to 
have given freely to men of merit; declaring in his Jaw 
language, that © he would have law livings paſs by livery 
Ibid, p. 822.“ and ſeiſin, and not by bargain and ſale.“ | 
We will now conclude theſe memoirs of fir Edward Coke 
with an account of his writings. “ His learned and labo- 
& rious works on the laws, ſays a certain author, will be ad- 
| & mired by judicious poſterity, while fame has a trumpet 
lers „ left her, or any breath to blow therein,” This is in- 
worthies, p. diſputably a juſt character of his writings in general: the 
ps particulars of which are as follow, About the year 1600, 
were publiſhed in folio, the firſt part of the Reports of fir 
Edward Coke, knt. her majeſty's attorney general, of divers 
reſolutions and judgments given with great deliberation by 
by the reverend judges and ſages of the law, of caſes and 
matters in law, which were never reſolved or adjudged before; 
and the reaſons and cauſes of the ſaid reſolutions and judge- 
ments during the moſt happy reign of the moſt illuſtrious and 
renowned queen Elizabeth, the fountain of all juſtice and 
the life of the law. The ſecond, third, and ſo on to the 
_ eleventh part of the Reports were all publiſhed by himſelf in 
the reign of king James I. The twelfth part of his reports 
' hath a certificate printed before it, dated February 2, 1655, 
and ſubſcribed E. Bulftrod ; fignifying, that he conceives it 
to be the genuine work of fir Edward Coke, The title — 
N | the 
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us magna charta, and ſeveral other ſelect ſtatutes in the lan- 5 1 li 
guages, in which they were firſt enacted, and much more , -/; 4174 


- to theſe a contrived commentary full of excellent learning, 
Cauſes of making them, to what ends they were made, and 


among other things, he ſhews, in regard to pardons and re- 


* 


the thirteenth part is, Select caſes in law, reported by ſir 
Edward Coke; and theſe are aſſerted to be his in a preface, 
ſigned with the initial letters J. G. In the year 1614, there 
was publiſhed, A ſpeech and charge at Norwich aſſizes, 
intended to paſs for fir Edward Coke's; but he clearly diſ- 
claims it, in the preface to the ſeventh part of his reports. 
He did indeed make a ſpeech at that time, and in ſome mea- 
ſure to this purpoſe ; but theſe notes of it were gathered and 
publiſhed without his knowledge in a very incorrect and 
miſerable manner, and publiſhed with a 2 to prejudice 
and expoſe him. In the year 1614, was publiſhed in folio, 
A book of entries, containing perfect and approved prece- 
dents of courts, declarations, informations, plaints, indict- 
ments, bars, duplications, rejoinders, pleadings, proceſſes, 
continuances, eſſoigns, iſſues, defaults, departure in deſpight - 
of the court, demurrers, tryals, judgments, executions, and 
all other matters and proceedings, in effect, concerning 
the practick part of the laws of England, in actions real, 
erſonal, mixt, and in appeals: being very neceſſary to be. 
Cee and of excellent uſe for the modern practice of 
the law, many of them containing matters in law, and 
points of great learning; collected and publiſhed for the | 
common good and benefit of all the ſtudious and learned . 
profeſſors of the laws of England. | | 1 4 2 
Wie come now to ſpeak of his Inſtitutes, which are divided CZ; , , 


into four parts. The firſt is the tranſlation and comment ,* , 2 1 
upon the tenures of ſir Thomas Littleton, one of the judges 7555 „ 
of the common pleas, in the reign of Edward IV. It was 2 , u, 1 
pubyled in fir Edward Coke's life-time, in the year 1628; 2 SUD 11 
ut that edition was very incorrect. There was a ſecond ork ah | {8 
publiſhed in 1629, ſaid to be reviſed by the author, and in ' 


which this work is much amended ; yet ſeveral miſtakes re . 
mained even in that. The ſecond part of the Inſtitutes gives, " 1A 


— 


; 
1 +4" | 
1 * 15 

} 
c 


correct than they were to be had any where elſe. He adds lea; | 


Lal 


| 9 
wherein he ſhews how the common law ſtood before thoſe. V 244 1 
ſtatutes were made, how far they are introductory of new Fd. Ade 11 
laws, and how far declaratory of the old; what were the 1 


in what degree, at the time of his writing, they were either 
altered or repealed. The third part of the Inſtitutes con- 
tains the criminal law or pleas of the crown: where, 


A a4 ſtitutions, 


COLBERT. 


| ſtitutions, how far the king may proceed by his prerogative, 
| | and where the aſſiſtance of parliament is neceſſary. The 
fourth part of the Inſtitutes comprehends the juriſdiction of 
all the courts in this kingdom, from the high court of par- 
liament down to the court-baron. This part not being pub- 
liſhed till after his deceaſe, there are many inaccuracies and 
ſome greater faults in it, which were animadverted upon and 


amended in a book written by William Prynne, eſq; and 
publiſhed at London in 1669. 


We have beſides of fir Edward Coke's writing, I. A trea- 


| A iſe of bail and mainprize, printed in 1637 in4to. 2. Reading 
ese 2 the ſtate of fines 27 Ed. I. French in 1662, 4to, 3 Com- 
2 „ Au plete copyholder, in 1640, 4to. There was added in ano- 


ther edition of this book in 1950, 4to Calthorpe's reading 
Gl fil Hens between a lord of a manour and a copyholder his tenant, 
7 « 4; Kc. And in the editions in 12mo, 1668 and 1673, there is 
| LF Zone a ſupplement, 7 
| ages 7 COKE (Sir Jonx) a ſecretary of ſtate in the reign of 
 / 


| 


Charles I. had his education in the univerfity of Cambridge, 
for Greek, in thoſe days, as well as in theſe, was not at- 


man, till he was fifty years of age; when, upon ſome re- 

a> putation he had for induſtry and application to buſineſs, he 

was called to a painful employment in the office of the navy, 

- which he is ſaid to have diſcharged very well. Afterwards 

he was made maſter of the requeſts, and then ſecretary of ſtate, 

which he held till he was near fourſcore years of age; and 

Was then turned out by the contrivance of the marquis of 

Hamilton, to make room for fir Harry Vane, who ſucceeded 

him. He was, as lord Clarendon deſcribes him, “a man 

rather unadorned with any parts of vigour and quick- 

„ neſs, and unendued with any notable virtues, than no- 

4 torious for any weakneſs or defect of underſtanding, or 

<< tranſported with any vitious inclinations, appetite to money 

only excepted. His cardinal perfection was induſtry, and 

5 his moſt eminent infirmity covetouſneſs. His long ex- 

* perience had informed him well of the ſtate and affairs of 

England: but of foreign tranſactions, or the common in- 

5+ tereſt of chriſtian princes, he was entirely undiſcerning 

Clarendon's 8“ and ignorant.“ | q = 

hiſt. v. 1, 8 4H OPER 

5. 64. COLBERT (Jonx BayT1sT) marquis of Segnelai, one 

of the greateſt ſtateſmen that France ever had, was bem at 

: = ns | arls 


where he acquired a conſiderable ſtock of Latin learning: 


| | tempted by every body. He led the life of a country gentle- 


J on os OE i EO ale ek ad. wa Me ̃ =: a 


| CO EB E-R-T. | 
Paris upon the 31ſt of Auguſt in the year 1619; and de- 
ſcended from a family, that lived at Rheims in Champaigne, 
no ways conſiderable for its ſplendor and antiquity. His 
randfather is ſaid to have been a wine-merchant, and his 
cher at firſt followed the ſame occupation; but afterwards 
traded in cloth, and at laſt in ſilk. Our Colbert was in- 
ſtructed in the arts of merchandize; and afterwards became 
clerk to a notary. In the year 1648, his relation John Bap- 
tiſt Colbert, lord of S. Pouange, preferred him to the ſervice 
of Michael Le Tellier, ſecretary of ſtate, whoſe ſiſter he had 
married ; and here he diſcovered ſuch diligence, and exactneſs 
in executing all the commiſſions that were entruſted to his 
care, that he quickly grew diſtinguiſhed. One day his ma- 


ſter ſent him to cardinal Mazarine, who was then at Sedan, 


with a letter written by the queen mother ; and ordered him 
to bring it back, after that miniſter had ſeen it. Colbert 
carried the letter, and would not return without it, though 
the cardinal treated him roughly, uſed ſeveral arts to de- 
ceive him, and obliged him to wait far it ſeveral days. Some 
time after the cardinal, returning to court, and wanting one 
to write his agenda or memorandums, deſired Le Tellier to 


furniſh him with a fit perſon for that employment : and 


Colbert being preſented to' him, the cardinal had ſome re- 
membrance of him, and deſired to know where he had ſeen 
him. Colbert was afraid of putting him in mind of Sedan, 
leſt the remembrance of his importunacy, in demanding the 
queen's letter, ſhould renew the cardinal's anger. But his 
eminency was ſo far from hating him for his faithfulneſs to 
his late maſter, that he received him on condition, that he 
ſhould ſerve him with the like zeal and fidelity. 

Colbert applied himſelf wholly to the advancement of his 
maſter's ' intereſts, and gave him ſo many marks of his dili- 
gence and ſkill, that afterwards he made him his intendant. 


He accommodated himſelf ſo dextrouſly to the inclinations 


of that miniſter, by retrenching his ſuperfluous expences, 
that he was entruſted with the management of that gainful 
trade of ſelling benefices and governments. It was by Colbert's 


counſel, that the cardinal obliged the governors of frontier 


places, to maintain their garriſons with the contributions 


they exacted; with which advice his eminency was extremely 


pleaſed. He was ſent to Rome, to negotiate the reconciliation 


of cardinal de Rets, for which the pope had ſhewed ſome 


concern; and to perſuade his holineſs to conſent to the diſ- 
incamerating of Caſtro, according to the treaty concluded 
with his predeceſſor Urban VIII, Upon the whole, cardinal 
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Mazarine had ſo high an opinion of Colbert's abilities, and 
withal ſuch a regard for his faithful ſervices, that at his 
death, which happened in the year 1661, he earneſtly re- 


commended him to Lewis XIV. as the propereſt perſon to 


regulate the finances, which at that time flood in much 
need of reformation. Lewis accepted the recommendation, 
and made Colbert intendant of the finances. He applied 
himſelf to their regulation, and ſucceeded : though it pro- 
cured him many enemies, and ſome affront. France is alſo 
obliged to this miniſter, for eſtabliſhing at that time her trade 
with the Eaſt and Weſt Indies: a great deſign, and from 
which ſhe has reaped innumerable advantages. | 

In the year 1664, Colbert became ſuperintendant of the 
buildings; and from that time applied himſelf ſo earneſtly to 
the enlarging and adorning of the royal edifices, that they are 


at preſent ſo many maſterpieces of architecture: witneſs the 


palace of the Fuilliries, the Louvre, St. Germain, Fontain- 
bleau, and Chombord. As for Verſailles, it may be aid, 
that he raiſed it from the ground. It was formerly a dog- 
kennel, where Lewis XIII. kept his hunting furniture: it is 
now a palace fit for the greateſt monarch. But royal palaces 
were not Colbert's only care: he formed ſeveral deſigns for 
increaſing the beauty and conveniency of the capital city; 
and he did it with great magnificence and grandeur. The 
publick was obliged to this — miniſter, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the academy for painting and ſculpture in the year 
1664. The king's painters and ſculptors, with other ſxilful 


profeſſors of thoſe arts, being proſecuted at law by the maſter- 
painters at Paris, joined together; and began to form a ſo- 


ciety, under the name of the royal academy for ſculpture and 
painting. Their deſign was to keep publick exerciſes, for 
the ſake of improving thoſe fine arts, and advancing them 
to the higheſt degree of perfection. They put themſelves 
ufider the protection of cardinal Mazarine, and choſe chan- 
cellor Sequier for their vice- protector; and after Mazas 
rine's death, choſe Sequier for their protector, and made 
Colbert their vice- protector. It was at his ſollicitation, that 


| they were finally eſtabliſhed by a patent, containing new 
privileges, in the year 1664. Colbert, being made protector 


after the death of Sequier, thought fit, that an hiſtoriographer 
ſhould be appointed, whoſe buſineſs it ſhould be to collect 


all curious and uſeful obſervations, that ſhould be made at 


their conferences. This was accordingly done; and his 
majeſty was pleaſed to ſettle on him a ſalary of three hun- 
ured livres. To Colbert alſo the lovers of naval knowledge 

| are 
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ſong,” cyying, beg your greatneſz, in the name of God, 


CAL BEBRT. 

are obliged, for the erection of the academy of ſciences : for 
the making of which the more uſeful, he cauſed to be erected, 
in the year 1667, the royal obſervatory at Paris, which was 
firſt inhabited by the celebrated aftronomer Caſſini But 
theſe are not the only obligations France has to that miniſter ; 
ſhe owes to him all the advantages ſhe receives by the union 
of the two ſeas; a prodigious work, begun in. 1666, and 
finiſhed in 1680. Colbert was alſo very intent upon matters 
of a more private nature, ſuch as regarded the order, decency, 
and well-being of ſociety. He undertook to reform the 
courts of juſtice, and to put a ſtop to the uſurpation of noble 
titles; which, it ſeems, was then very common in France. 
In the former of thoſe attempts he failed, in the latter he ſuc- 


ceeded. | | 
In the year 1669, he was made ſecretary of ſtate, and en- 


truſted with the management of affairs relating to the ſea : 


and his performances in this province were anſwerable to the 
confidence his majeſty repoſed in him. He ſuppreſſed ſeveral 
offices, which were chargeable, but uſeleſs : and in the mean 
time, perceiving the king's zeal for the extirpation of hereſy, 


he ſhut up the chamber, inſtituted by the edicts of Paris and 


Roan. He propoſed ſeveral new regulations concerning 
criminal courts; and was extremely ſevere with the parlia- 
ment of Tholouſe, for obſtructing the meaſures he took to 
carry the ſame into execution. His main deſign in reform- 


ing the tedious methods of proceeding at law, was to give 


the people more leiſure to apply themſelves to trading : for 
the advancement of which he procured an edict, to erect a 


general inſurance-office at Paris, for merchants, &c. In the 


year 1672, he was made miniſter of ſtate : for how buſied ſo- 
ever he was in the regulation of publick affairs, yet he never 
neglected his own or his family's intereſt and grandeur, or miſ- 


ſed any opportunity of advancing either. He had been mar- 


ried many years, had ſons and daughters grown up; all of 
which, as occaſion ſerved, he took care to marry to great 
perſons, For though he had no reaſon to doubt of his maſter's 
favour, yet he wiſely ſecured his fortune by powerful alli- 
ances. However buſineſs was certainly Colbert's natural 
turn; and he not only loved it, but was very impatient to be 


interrupted in it, as the following anecdote may ſerve to ſhew. 


A lady of great quality was one day urging him, when he 
was in the height of hl power, to do her ſome piece of ſer- 


vice; and perceiving him inattentive and inflexible, threw 


herſelf at his feet, in the preſence of above an hundred per- 
. to 
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to grant me this favour.” Upon which, Colbert, kneeling 


down over againſt her, replied, in the fame mournful tone, 


Vie de Jean 6c | conjure you, madam, in the name of God, not to dif- 


Bapt. Col- 55 
bert, Cologn, 66 turb me. 


1695, This great miniſter died of the ſtone, upon the 6th of 
September 1683, in the 65th year of his age: leaving behind 
him fix ſons, and three daughters. He was of a middle 
{tature, rather lean than fat. His hair was black, and ſo thin, 
that he was obliged to begin very ſoon to make ule of a cap. 
His mien was low and . ge his air gloomy, and his aſ- 
pect ſtern. He flept little, and was very ſober. Though 
naturally ſour and moroſe, he knew how to act the lover; 
and he had miſtreſſes. He was of a ſlow conception, but 
ſpoke judiciouſly of every thing, after he had once compre- 
hended it. He underſtood buſineſs perfectly well, and he 
purſued it with unwearied application. Thus he filled the 

- moſt important places with high reputation and credit; and 
his influence diffuſed itſelf through every part of the govern- 
ment. He reſtored the finances, the navy, the commerce: 
and he erected thoſe various works of art, which have ever 
fince been monuments of his taſte and magnificence. He was 

I. a lover of learning, though he never applied to it himſelf; 

1 and therefore conferred donations and penſions upon ſcholars 
in other countries, while he eſtabliſhed and protected acade- 

* : mies in his own. He invited into France painters, ſtatua- 
ries, mathematicians, and artiſts of all kinds, who were any 
ways eminent: thus giving new life to the ſciences, and 
making them flouriſh, as they did, exceedingly. Upon the 
whole, he was a wiſe, active, generous-ſpirited miniſter ; 
ever attentive to the intereſts of his maſter, the happineſs of 
the people, the progreſs of arts and manufactures, and in 
ſhort, to every thing, that could advance the credit and inte- 
reſt of his country. He was a pattern for all miniſters of 

Rate; and every nation may wiſh themſelves bleſſed with a 
Colbert. i | 


COLE (Wirtiam) was the fon of a clergyman, and 
born at Adderbury in Oxfordſhire about the year 1626. After 
he had been well inſtructed in grammar learning and the 

Wood's Claſſicks, he was entered, in 1642, of Merton college in the 
Athenz univerſity of Oxford. In the latter end of 1650, he took a 
Oxon. degree in arts; after which he left the univerſity, and retired 
to Putney near London; where he lived ſeveral years, and 
became the moſt famous ſimpler or botaniſt of his time. In 
the year 1656, he publiſhed at London, The art of ſimpling, 
8 5 7 5 0¹ 


L 

or An introduction to the knowledge of gathering plants, 
wherein the definitions, diviſions, places, deſcriptions, and 
the like, are compendiouſly diſcourſed of; with which was 
alſo printed Perſpicillum microcoſmologicum, or A pro- 
ſpective for the diſcovery of the leſſer world, wherein man is a 
compendium, &c. and in 1657, he publiſhed Adam in Eden, 
or Nature's paradiſe: wherein is contained the hiſtory of 
plants, herbs, flowers, with their ſeveral original names. 
At length, upon the reſtoration of king Charles II. in 1660, 
he was made ſecretary to dr. Duppa, biſhop of Wincheſter: 
in whoſe ſervice he died in 1662, being no more than thirty 
fix or thirty ſeven years of age. 


COLES (ErisHa) author of a well-known dictionary, 


363 


was born in Northamptonſhire about the year 1640; and Wood's 
towards the end of the year 1658, was entered of Magdalene Athenæ 
college in Oxford. He left it without taking a degree; and Oxon. 


oing to London, taught Latin there to young people, and 
Engliſh to foreigners, about the year 1663. Afterwards he 
became one of the uſhers of Merchant- Taylors ſchool ; but 
being there guilty of a very great fault, which is not any 
where expreſsly mentioned, he was forced to withdraw into 
Ireland, from whence he never returned. He was a curi- 
ous and critical perſon in the Engliſh and Latin tongues, 
did much good in his profeſſion, and wrote ſeveral uleful 


and neceſſary books for the inſtruction of beginners; the 


titles of which are theſe. I. The complete Engliſh ſchool- 
maſter, printed at London in 1674. II. "The neweſt, 
plaineſt, and ſhorteſt ſhort-hand, the ſame year. III. Nolens 
volens: or, you ſhall make Latin whether you will or no, 
containing the plaineſt directions for that purpoſe, in 1675 ; 


to which is added, IV. The youth's viſible Bible, being an 


alphabetical collection from the whole Bible of ſuch gene- 
ral heads, as were judged molt capable of hieroglyphicks ; 
illuſtrated with twenty four copper-plates, &c. V. An 
Engliſh dictionary explaining all the hard words and terms 
uſed in arts and ſciences; with an etymological derivation 
of ſuch terms from their proper fountains, whether He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, or French, or any other language, 


in 1676. VI. An Engliſh-Latin, and Latin-Engliſh, 


Dictionary, containing all things neceſſary for the tranſ- 
lating of either language into the other. To which end 
many things that were erroneous are rectified, many ſu- 
perfluities retrenched, and very many defects ſupplied, eſ- 
pecially in the Engliſh-Latin part, in 1677, 4to. It was 
reprinted in 8vo, and has undergone more than twelve edi- 

tions. 
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the ſevera 


Knight's 
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ing at home, he went and travelle 


Knight, 
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| r : 
tions. Mr Ainſworth, in the pxeface to his Theſaurus 
linguæ Latinæ compendiarius, ges the following cha- 
racter of it; and fays, that the author hath indeed conſide- 
rably enlarged the Engliſh-Latin part, which containeth 
many more Engliſh words and phraſes, than any Latin 
dictionary publiſhed before his time. But not a few of thoſe 
words are now entirely obſolete, many of them interpreted 
in a wrong ſenſe, and worſe tranſlated into Latin. And the 
Latin-Engliſh part is very defective, both with regard ty 
f ſenſes of the Latin words, and the citation of the 
Roman writers, proper to fix their authority. VII. The 
moſt natural and eaſy method of learning Latin by comparing 
it with the Engliſh : together with the holy hiſtory of ſcrip- 
ture-war, or the ſacred art military, in 1677. VIII. The 
harmony of the four evangelifts in a theatrical paraphraſe on 
the hiſtory of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in 1679, IX. The young 
ſcholar's beſt companion: or Guide from the AB C to tho 

Latin grammar. | | | 


_ COLET (Dr. Jonx) an eminent and learned Engliſh 
divine, was born in the pariſh of St. Antholin, London, in 
the year 1466, and was the eldeſt ſon of ſir Henry Colet, knt. 
twice lord-mayor, who had, beſides him, one and twenty 
children. In the year 1483, he was ſent to Magdalene col- 
lege in Oxford, where he ſpent ſeven years in the ſtudy of 
logick and philoſophy, and took his degrees in arts. He was 
pony acquainted with Cicero's works, and no ſtranger to 

ato and Plotinus, whom he read together, to the end that 


they might illuſtrate each other's meaning. He was forced 


however to read them only in their Latin tranſlations ; for 
at ſchool, he had no opportunity of learning the Greek 
tongue, nor at the univerſity, when he went thither ; that 
language being then not only not taught, but thought unne- 
ceflary and even diſcouraged, in that ſeat of learning. Hence 
the proverb, Cave a Græcis, ne fias Hæreticus, that is, 
« Beware of Greek, left you become an heretick;“ and it 
is well known, that when Linacer, Grocin, and others, 
afterwards profeſſed to teach the Greek language in Oxford, 
they were oppoſed by a ſet of men, who called themſelves | 
Trojans. Colet was alſo ſkilled extremely well in mathema- 
ticks; ſo that having thus laid a good foundation of learn- 
3 for farther im- 
provement; firſt to France, and then to Italy; and ſeems 
to have continued in thoſe two countries from the year 
1493 to 1497. But before his departure, and indeed when 


he was but two years ſtanding in the univerſity, he _ af 
| | | itute 


flituted to the rectory of Denington in Suffolk, to which he 
was preſented by a relation of his mother, and which he 
held to the day of his death. This practice of taking livings, 
while thus under age, has generally prevailed in the chureh 
of Rome; and mr. Colet, being then an acolythe, which 
is one of their ſeven orders, was qualified for it. | 
Being arrived at Paris, he foon became acquainted with Knight, 


the learned there, with the celebrated Budzus in particular; P- 20, 21. 


and was afterwards recommended to Eraſmus. In Italy, he 
contracted a friendſhip with ſeveral eminent perſons, efpe- ibid. 
cially with his own countrymen Grocin, Linacer, Lilly, and P. 24 
Latymer; who were learning the Greek tongue, then but 
little known in England, under thoſe great maſters Deme- 
trius, Angelus Politianus, Hermolus Barborus, and Pompo- 
nius Sabinus. He took this opportunity of improving him- 

ſelf in this language; and having devoted himſelf to divinity, 

he read, while abroad, the beſt of the ancient fathers, par- 
cularly, Origen, Cyprian, Ambroſe, and Jerome. He looked 
ſometimes alſo into Scotus and Aquinas, ſtudied the civil and 
canon law, made himſelf acquainted with the hiftory and 
conſtitution of church and ſtate; and for the ſake of givin 


a poliſh to all this, did not neglect to read the Engliſh Wood, &c, 


poets, and other authors of the belles lettres. During his 
abſence from England, he was made a prebendary in the 
church of York, and inſtalled by proxy upon the 5th of 
March 1493-4. Upon his return in the year 1496, or 1497, 

he was ordained deacon in December, and prieft in July fol- Knight, 
lowing. He had indeed, before he entered into orders, p. 29. 
great temptations from his natural diſpoſition, to lay aſide 
ſtudy, and give himſelf up to gaiety ; for he was rather lux- 
uriouſly inclined ; but he curbed his paſſions, and after ſtay- 

ing a few months with his father and mother at London, 

he retired to Oxford, 

Here he read publick lectures on St. Paul's epiſtles, with- Lid. 
out ſtipend or reward; which, being a new thing, drew af 3737. 
vaſt croud of hearers, who admired him greatly. And here 
began his memorable friendſhip with Eraſmus, who came to 
Oxford about the end of the year 1497, which remained un- 
thaken and inviolable to the day of their deaths. He con- 
tinued theſe lectures through the years 1497, 1498, 1499; 
and in the year 1501, was admitted to proceed in divinity, or 
to the reading of the ſentences. In the year 1504, he com- Wood, &2,. 
menced doctor in divinity; and in May 1505, was inſtituted 
to a prebend in St. Paul's London. The ſame year and 
month, he was made dean of that church, without the leaſt 
application of his own; and being raiſed to this high Tan, 
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368 | EE 
he began to reform the decayed diſcipline ef his cathedral. 
He brought in a new practice of preaching himſelf upon 
Sundays and great feſtivals, and called to his aſſiſtance other 
learned perſons, ſuch as Grocin and Sowle, whom he ap- 
pointed to read divinity- lectures. Theſe lectures raiſed in 
the nation a ſpirit of enquiry after the holy ſcriptures, which 
had long been laid aſide for the ſchool divinity; and fo might 
be ſaid to prepare a way for the reformation, which ſoon 
after enſued. We cannot but think, that dean Colet was 
in ſome meaſure inſtrumental towards it, though he did not 


live to ſee it effected; for he expreſſed a great contempt of 


religious houſes, expoſed the abuſes that prevailed in them, 
and ſet forth the danger of impoſing celibacy on the clergy. 
This way of thinking in the dean, together with his tree 
and publick manner of communicating his thoughts, which 
were then looked upon as impious and heretical, made him 
obnoxious to the hatred of the clergy, and expoſed him to 
a perſecution from the biſhop of London ; who, being a 
rigid and bigotted man, could not bear to have the corrup- 
tions in his church ſpoken againſt, and therefore accuſed 
him to archbiſhop Warham as a dangerous man, preferring 
at the ſame time ſome articles againſt him. But Warham, 
well knowing the worth and integrity of dean Colet, diſ- 
miſſed him, without giving him the trouble of putting in any 
formal anſwer. The biſhop however, not ſatisfied with 
that fruitleſs attempt, endeavoured afterwards to ſtir up the 
king and the whole court againſt him; nay, we are told in 
Eraſmi epi- biſhop Latymer's ſermons; that he was not only in trouble, 
ſtola Jodoco but ſhould have been burnt, if God had not turned the 


. king's heart to the contrary. | 
Leia. 14, Theſe troubles and precautions made the dean weary of 


lib. 15. the world, ſo that he began to think of diſpoſing of his 
— 2 effects, and of retiring. Having therefore a very plentiful 
4to, p. 174, Eſtate without any near relations, for numerous as his bre- 
thren were, they were all dead and buried, he reſolved, m 
the midſt of life and health, to conſecrate the whole property 
of it to ſome ſtanding and perpetual benefaction. And this 
he performed, by founding St. Paul's ſchool in London, of 
which he appointed William Lilly firſt maſter in the year 
1512. He ordaincd, that there ſhould be in this ſchool an 
high maſter, a ſurmaſter, and a chaplain, who ſhould teach 
gratis one hundred and fifty three children divided into eight 
claſſes; and he endowed it with lands and houſes, amounting 
then to one hundred and twenty two pound four ſhillings and 
ſeven pence halt penny per annum, of which endowment 
he made the company of mercers truſtees, To further his 
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C OLE. 
ſcheme of retiring, he built a convenient and handſome houſe 
near Richmond palace in Surry, to which he intended to be- 
take himſelf; but death prevented him: for having been 
ſeized by the ſweating ſickneſs twice, and relapſing into it 
a third time, a conſumption ſeized him, which carried him 
off on the 16th of September 1519, in the fifty third year 
of his age. He was buried in St. Paul's choir, with an hum- 
ble monument prepared for him ſeveral years before, and 
only inſcribed with his bare name. Afterwards a nobler was 


erected in his honour by the —_— of mercers, which 


was deſtroyed, with St. Paul's cathedral, in the general con- 
flagration in 1666: but the repreſentation of it is preſerved 
in fir William Dugdale's hiſtory of St. Paul's, and in Knight's 
life of the dean. On the two ſides of the buſt was this 
inſcription. “ John Colet, docter of divinity, dean of 
„Pauls, and the only founder of Pauls- ſchool, departed 
« this life, anno 1519, the ſon of fir Henry Colet, knt. twiſe 
mayor of the cyty of London, and free of the company 
" ud miſtery of mercers. Lower, there were other in- 
ſcriptions in Ladd About the pr 1680, when the church 
was taking down, in order to 

was found incloſed in the wall, about two foot and a half 
above the floor. ' At the top of it was a leaden plate faſtened, 
whereon was engraved the dean's name, his dignity, his 
benefactions, &c. Beſides his dignities and preferments 
already mentioned, he was rector of the fraternity or gild of 
Jeſus in St. Paul's church, for which he procured” new ſta- 


e rebuilt, his leaden coffin 


tutes; chaplain and preacher in ordinary to king HenryVIII 3 Knight, 


and, if Eraſmus is not miſtaken, one of the privy council. 


p. 
He wrote ſeveral things; and thoſe which he publiſhed Ep 


83, 
iſt. jod, 


himſelf, or which have been publiſhed ſince his death, are as Jonæ. 


follows. I. Oratio habita a doctore Johanne Colet, decano 


ſancti Pauli, ad clerum in convocatione, anno 1511. This 


being hardly to be met with, except in the Bodleian library 
at Oxford, among archbiſhop Laud's manuſcripts, is reprinted 
by Knight in his appendix to the life of Colet; where alſo 
is reprinted an old Engliſh tranſlation of it, ſuppoſed to have 
been done by the author himſelf. II. Rudimenta grammati- 
ces a Joanne Coleto, decano eccleſiæ ſancti Pauli London. 
in uſum ſcholæ ab ipſo inſtitute: commonly called Paul's ac- 
eidence. London, 1539, 8vo. III. The conſtruction of the 
eight parts of ſpeech intitled, Abſolutiſſimus de octo oratio- 
nis partium conſtructione libellus : which, with ſome alter- 


F tions and great additions, makes up the ſyntax in Lily's 
erammar. Antwerp, 1530, 8vo. IV. Daily devotions: or the 
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Knight, p. 


197. note, 


. CO T1; .F T, 
chriſtian's morning and evening ſacrifice. This is ſaid ny 
to be all of his compoſition. V. Monition to a godly life, 


London. 1534, 1563, &c. VI. Epiſtolz ad Eraſmum. Ma. 


ny of them are printed among Eraſmus's epiſtles, and ſome 
at the end of Knight's life of Colet. There are {till remain- 
ing in manuſcript ſeveral other pieces of the dean, of which 
the curious and inquiſitive reader may ſee an account in his 
life by Knight. It is probable, that he had no intention 
of publiſhing any thing himſelf; for he had an inaccuracy 
and incorrectneſs in his way of writing, which was likely to 
expoſe him to the cenſures of the criticks; and beſides, 
was no perfect maiter of the Greek tongue, without which 
he thought a man was nothing. The picces above mention- 
ed were found after his death in a very obſcure corner of his 


ſtudy, as if he had deſigned they ſhould lie buried in obli- 


Wood, &c, 
K night, p. 
181. 


vion; and were written in ſuch a manner, as if intended to 
be underſtood by no body but himſelf. With regard to ſer- 
mons, he wrote but few; for he generally preached without 
notes. - | 

The deſcriptions, which are given of his perſon and cha- 
racter, are much to his advantage. He was a tall, comely, 
graceful, well bred man; and of learning and piety uncom- 
mon. In his writings his ſtyle was plain and unaffected; 
and for rhetorick he had rather a contempt, than a want of 


it. He could not bear that the ſtandard of good writing | 


ſhould be taken from the exact rules of grammar ; which, 
he often ſaid, was apt to obſtruct a purity of language, not 


to be obtained but by reading the beſt authors. This con- 


tempt of grammar, though making him ſometimes inaccu- 
rate, and as we have obſerved, laying him open to the 
criticks, did not hinder him from attaining a very maſtetly 
ftile ; ſo that his preaching, though popular and adapted to 
mean capacities, was agreeable to men of wit and learning, 
and in particular was much admired by the great fir Thomas 


More. With regard to ſome of his notions, he was a very 


thought ſimple fornication in a prieſt more excuſable, than 


eminent forerunner of the reformation ; and he and Era 


mus jointly promoted it, not only by pulling. down thoſe 


ſtrong holds of ignorance and corruption, the ſcholaſtick di- 


vinity, and intirely routing both the Scotiſts, and Thomiſts, 


who had divided the chriſtian world between them, but alſo 
by diſcovering the ſhameful abuſes of monaſteries, and the 


. folly and danger of impoſing celibacy upon the clergy; 


to which places he gave little or nothing while he lived, 
and left not a farthing to them when he died. Colt 
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COLLIER: 
pride and avarice : and was with no ſort of men more ahgty, 
than with thoſe biſhops, who, inſtead of ſhepherds, acted the 
part of wolves. He thought none more execrable than they; 
becauſe, under the pretence of deyotions, ceremonies, bene- 
ditions, and indulgences, they recommended themſelves to 


the veneration of the people, while, in their hearts, they were 
| ſlaves to filthy lucre. He condemned auricular confeſſion: 


and was content to ſay maſs only upon Sundays and great 
feſtivals, or at leaſt upon a very few days beſides. He had 
gathered up ſeveral authorities from the ancient fathers 
againſt the current tenets and cuſtoms of the church ; and 
though he did not care to fly in the face of the governors; 
yet he ſhewed a particular kindneſs and favour to thoſe who 
diſlked the way of worſhipping images: As to his moral 
qualities, he was a man of exemplary temperance, and all 
other virtues : and ſo he is repreſented by his intimate friend 
Eraſmus, in an epiſtle to Jodocus Jonas, which we have al- 
ready referred to more than once, and where the life, man- 
ners, and qualifications of Colet are profeſſedly deſcribed: 


COLLIER (Jexzur) an eminent Engliſh divine, was 
born at Stow Qui in Cambridgeſhire, September 23d 1650. 
His father Jeremy Collier was a divine, and conſiderable 
linguiſt; and ſome time maſter of the free ſchool at Ipſwich, 
in the county of Suffolk. His grandfather likewiſe was a 
clergyman ſettled at Bradford in Yorkſhire, where he lived 
in high eſteem; He was born at Yeadon near Bradford, and 
deſcended from a gentleman's family of that name, ſeated at 
Thirſk in the ſame county, in the reign of Henry the eighth. 
His mother was Elizabeth Smith of Qui in CE 
where her family was poſſeſſed of a conſiderable intereſt, and 
related to the Sternes; being by her mother deſcended from 
the Keys, or Cays, of Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire. He was 
educated under his father at Ipſwich, from whence he was 
ſent to Cambridge; and admitted a poor ſcholar of Caius 
college under the tuition of mr. John Ellys. His admiſſion 
bears date April the 1oth 1669, in the 19th year of his 
age. He took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1672-3, 
and that of maſter of arts in 1676, being ordained deacon 
on September the 24th of the ſame year by dr. Peter Gun- 
ning biſhop of Ely; and prieft February the 24th 1677, by 
dr. Henry Compton biſhop of London. Having entered into 
prieſts orders, he officiated for ſome time at the counteſs dowa- 
ger of Dorſet's at Knowlein Kent, from whence he removed to 


a (mall rectory at Ampton * St. Edmund's Bury in Suffolk, 
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372 COLLIER: 

to which he was preſented by James Calthorpe eſq; and inſti- 
tuted by dr. Anthony Sparrow biſhop of Norwich, September 
the 25th 1679. After he had held this benefice ſix years, he 
reſigned it, and came to London in 1685, and was ſome little 
time after made lecturer of Grays inn. But the revolution come. 
Our account jng on, the publick exerciſe of his function became impracticable. 
—_ Mr. Collier however was of too active a ſpirit, to ſit 
the General down contentedly and ſay nothing; and therefore began 
dictionary, the attack upon the revolution; for his pamphlet is ſaid to 
and, 3 i have been the firſt written on that fide the queſtion after the 
formed, is of prince of Orange's arrival, with a piece intitled, The defer- 
mc. Collier*stion diſcuſſed in a letter to a country gentleman. London, 
hp barg, 1688, 4to. This was written in anſwer to a pamphlet of dr, 
few dates, Gilbert Burnet, afterwards biſhop of Saliſbury, called An 
enquiry into the preſent ſtate of affairs, &c. wherein king 
James, is treated as a deſerter from his crown; and it gave 
ſuch offence, that, after the government was ſettled, mr. Col. 
lier was ſeized and ſent to Newgate, where he continued a 
cloſe priſoner for ſome months, but was at length diſcharged 
without being brought to a trial, He afterwards publiſhed 
. the following pieces: A tranſlation of the gth, 1oth, 11th, 
= „„ , and 12th books of Sleidan's commentaries, 1680, 4to. 
0 ; Vindiciæ juris regii, or remarks upon a paper intitled, An 
enquiry into the meaſures of ſubmiſſion to the ſupreme au- 
| | thority, 1689, 4to. The author of this enquiry was alſo 
| dr. Burnet. Animadverſions upon the modern explanation 
| of ii. Hen. VII. cap. 1. or a king de facto, 1689, 4to. A 
| caution againſt inconſiſtency, or the connection between 
| praying and ſwearing, in relation to the civil powers, 169, 
4to. This diſcourſe is a diſſuaſive from joining in publick 
aſſemblies. A dialogue concerning the times, between Phi- 
lobelgus and Sempronius, 1690, 4to. To the right honour- 
| | able the lords, and to the gentlemen convened at Weſtmin— t 
| ſter, October 1690. This is a petition for an inquiry into ; 

4 the birth of the prince of Wales, and printed upon a hall 
ſheet. Dr. Sherlock's caſe of allegiance conſidered, wit t 
| ſome remarks upon his vindication, 1691, 4to. A brief clay t 
concerning the independency of church power, 1692, 400. V 
The deſign of this eſſay is to prove the publick aſſemblies * 
guilty of ſchiſm, upon account of their being held unde d 
ſuch biſhops, as had aſſumed, or owned ſuch as had aſſumec, h 
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4 the ſees of thoſe, who were deprived for not taking the 
oaths of the new om ; 
Thus did mr. Collier, by ſuch ways and means as welt 


in his power, continue-to oppoſe with great vigour and. pl 
rity 


COLLIER. 
nt, the revolution and all its abettors : and thus he became 
obnoxious to the men in power, who only waited for an 
occaſion to ſeize him. That occaſion at length came; for 
information being given to the earl of Nottingham, then 
ſecretary of ſtate, that mr. Collier, with one mr. Newton, 
another nonjuring clergyman, was gone down to Romney 
marſh, with a view of ſending to, or receiving intelligence from 
the other fide of the water, meſſengers were ſent down to 
apprehend them. They were brought to London, and after 
a ſhort examination by the earl, committed to the gate- 
houſe. This was in the latter end of the year 1692. They 
were admitted to bail, and releaſed; but mr. Collier making 
a ſcruple of remaining upon bail, becauſe he conceived that 
carried in it an acknowledgement of the juriſdiction of the 
court, in which the bail was taken, and conſequently of the 
power, from whence the authority of the court was derived, 
jurrendered in the diſcharge of his bail before the lord chief 
juſtice Holt, and was committed to the king's bench priſon, 
He was releaſed again, at the interceſſion of friends, in a 
very few days; but did not let the affair drop, without attempt- 
ing to ſupport his principles and juſtify his conduct. For 
this purpoſe he wrote the following pieces, of which it is ſaid, 
there were only five copies printed. The caſe of giving bail 
to a pretended authority examined, dated from the king's 
bench, November 23, 1692; with a preface dated Decem- 
ber 1692, and a letter to fir John Holt, dated November 30, 
1692 : and alſo a reply to ſome remarks upon the caſe of giving 
bail, &c. dated April 1693. He wrote ſoon after this, A 
perſuaſive to conſideration tendered to the royaliſts, particu- 
larly thoſe of the church of England, 1693, 4to. It was 
afterwards reprinted in 8vo, together with his vindica- 


tion of it, againſt a piece intitled, "The layman's apology... 
He wrote alſo Remarks upon the London gazette, relating 
to the Streights fleet, and the battle of Landen in Flanders. 


1693, 4to. | | 
We hear no more of mr. Collier, till the year 1696; and 


then we find him acting a very extraordinary part, in regard 


to fir John Friend and fir William Perkins, who were con- 
victed of being concerned in the aſſaſſination plot. The fact 
was this: mr. Collier, with mr. Cook and mr. Snatt, two 
clergymen of his own way of thinking, attended thoſe un- 
happy perſons, at the place of their execution, upon the 3d of 
April; where mr. Collier ſolemnly abſolved the former, as 
mr. Cook did the latter, and all three joined in the impoſition 
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of hands upon them both, 2 2 as might well be expected, of — 
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COULTER, 


made a very great noiſe, and was looked upon as an high 
inſult on the civil and eccleſiaſtical government; for which 


reaſon there was a declaration, ſigned by the two archbi- 


ſhops and twelve of their ſuffragans, in which they ſignified 
their abhorrence of this ſcandalous and irregular, this ſchiſ- 
matical and ſeditious proceeding. But eccleſiaſtical cenſure 
was not all they underwent: they were proſecuted alſo in the 
ſecular courts, as enemies to the government. In conſe- 
quence of this, mr. Cook and mr. Snatt were committed to 
Newgate, but afterwards releaſed without being brought to a 
trial; but mr. Collier having till his old ſcruple about put- 
ting in bail, and abſconding, was outlawed, and ſo continu- 


ed to the time of his death. He did not fail however to have 
recourſe to his pen, as uſual, in order to juſtify his conduct 


upon this occaſion ; and therefore publiſhed A defence of 
the abſolution given to fir William Perkins at the place of 
execution; with a farther vindication thereof, occaſioned by 
a paper, intitled A declaration of the ſenſe of the archbiſhops 
and biſhops, &c. the firſt dated April , 1696, the other April 
21, 1696, to which is added, A poſtſcript in relation to a paper 
called An anſwer to his defence, &c. dated April 25. Alſo A 
reply to the abſolution of a penitent according to the directions 


of the church of England, &c. dated May 20, 1696: and An 


anſwer to the animadverſions on two pamphlets lately pub- 


liſhed by mr. Collier, &c. dated July 1, 1696, 4to. 

When this affair was over, mr. Collier employed himſelf 
in reviewing and finiſhing ſeveral miſcellaneous pieces of his, 
which he publiſhed under the title of Eſſays upon ſeveral 
moral ſubjects. They conſiſt of three volumes in 8vo; the 
firſt of which was printed in the year 1627, the ſecond in 


1570s, and the third in 1709. They are written in a very extra- 


ordinary manner, with ſuch a mixture of learning and wit, and 
in a ſtile fo eaſy and flowing, that notwithſtanding the preju- 


dice of party, which ran, as wor eaſily be imagined, ſtrong 
7 


againſt him, they were generally well received, and have 
run through many editions ſince. It was the ſucceſs of the 


firſt volume, which encouraged the author to add the other 


two. In the year 1698, he made an attempt to reform the 
Rage, by publiſhing his Short view of the immorality and 
profaneneſs of the Engliſh ſtage, together with the ſenſe of 
antiquity upon this argument, 8vo. This engaged him in a 


controverſy with the wits of thoſe times; and Congreve and 


Vanbrugh, whom, with many others he had-taken to taſk 
very feverely, appeared openly againſt him. The pieces he 
wrote in this conflict, beſides the firſt already mentioned, 
WWW 


5 COLLIER. 
were, 2. A defence of the ſhort view, being a reply to mr. 
Congreve's Amendments, &c. and to the vindication of 
the author of the Relapſe, 1699, 8vo.. 3. A ſecond defence 
of the ſhort view, being A reply to a book intitled, The 
ancient and modern ſtages furveyed, &c. 1700, 8yo: the 
book here replied to was written by dr. Drake. 4. Mr. 
Collier's Diſſuaſive from the play-houſe: in a letter to a per- 
ſon of quality, occaſioned by the late calamity of the tem- 
peſt, 1703, 8vo. 5. A farther vindication of the ſhort 
view, &c. in which the objections of a late book intitled, A: 
defence of plays, are conſidered, 1708, 8vo. The Defence 
of plays has dr. Filmer for its author. In this controverſy 
with the ſtage, mr. Collier exerted himſelf to the utmoſt ad- 


vantage; and ſhewed, that a clergyman might have wit, as 


well as learning and reaſon, on his ſide. It is remarkable, 
that his labours here were attended with ſucceſs, and actu- 
ally produced repentance and amendment ; for it is allowed 
on all hands, that the decorum, which has been for the moſt 
part obſerved by the modern writers of dramatick poetry, is 
intirely owing to the animadverſions of mr. Collier. What 
mr. Dryden faid upon this occaſion, will ſhew, that this is 
not obſerved without ſufficient foundation. I ſhall fay the 
„ leſs of mr. Collier, becauſe in many things he has tax- 
& ed me juſtly ;- and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts 
„ and expreſſions of mine, which can be truly arraigned of 
& obſcenity, profaneneſs, or immorality, and retract them. 
& If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be my friend, 
& as I have given him no perſonal occaſion to be otherwiſe, 


cc he will be glad of my repentance. It becomes me not 


c to draw my pen in the defence of a bad cauſe, when I 
© have ſo often drawn it for a good one.“ 
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If mr. CongreveDrygen's 


and fir John Vanbrugh had taken the ſame method with mr. preface to 


Dryden, and made an ingenuous confeſſion of their faults, 
they would have retired with a better grace than they did: 
for it is certain, that with all the wit, which they have 
ſhewn in their reſpective vindications, they make but a 
very indifferent figure. | : | 
The next thing mr. Collier undertook was a work of great 
induſtry, rather than genius; and that was the tranſlating 
of Moreri's great hiſtorical, geographical, genealogical, 
and poetical dictionary. The two firſt volumes were 
printed in the year 1701, the third under the title of a ſup- 
plement in 1705, and the fourth, which is called an ap- 
pendix, in 1721. About the time that the firſt volume of 
the dictionary came out, he publiſhed a tranſlation of that 
MO 2 excellent 
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COLL BEER 

excellent book of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, con- 
cerning himſelf: to which is added the mythological 
picture of Cebes, &c. In the reign of queen Anne, ſome 
overtures were made to engage him to a compliance, and 
he was promiſed conſiderable preferment, if he would ac- 
knowledge and ſubmit to the government ; but as he be- 
came a nonjuror upon a principle of conſcience, he could 
not be prevailed upon to liſten to any terms. Afterwards 
he publiſhed in two volumes folio, An eccleſiaſtical hiſto 
of Great Britain, chiefly of England, from the firlt 
planting of chriſtianity, to the end of the reign of king 
Charles II. with a brief account of the affairs of religion in 
Ireland, collected from the beſt ancient hiſtorians, councils, 
and records. The firſt volume, which comes down to the 
reign of Henry VII. was publiſhed in the year 1708, the 
ſecond in 1714. This hiſtory which is written with great 
judgement, and contains, beſides a relation of facts, many 
curious diſcourſes upon eccleſiaſtical and religious ſubjects, 
was taken to taſk by biſhop Burnet, biſhop Nicholſon: and 
dr. Kennet, afterwards biſhop of Peterborough ; but was de- 
fended by mr. Collier in two pieces, The firſt was intitled 
An anſwer to ſome exceptions in biſhop Burnet's third part 
of the hiſtory of the reformation, &c. againſt mr. Collier's 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; together with a reply to ſome remarks 
in biſhop Nicholſon's Engliſh hiſtorical library &c. upon 
the ſame ſubject, London, i715; the ſecond, ſome remarks 
on dr. Kennet's ſecond and third letters; wherein his miſre- 

reſentations of mr. Collier's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory are laid 
open, and his calumnies diſproved. London, 1717. We can- 
not but obſerve, to mr. Collier's credit, an inſtance of his 
great impartiality, in the ſecond volume of his hiſtory 
Which is, that in diſculpating the preſbyterians from the im- 
putation of their being conſenting to the murder of king 
Charles I. he has ſhewn, that as they only had it in their 
power to oppoſe, ſo to the utmoſt of chat power they did op- 
poſe, and proteſt againſt that bloody act, both before, and 


2. 859,860, after it was committed. 


In the year 1713, mr. Collier, as is confidently related, 
was conſecrated a biſhop by dr. George Hicks, who had him- 
ſelf been conſecrated ſuffragan of Thetford by the deprived 
biſhaps of Norwich, Ely, and Peterborough, February 23, 
1694. As he grew in years, his health became impaired by 
frequent attacks of the ſtone, to which his ſedentary life pro- 
bably contributed : ſo that he publiſhed nothing more, but 
# volume of practical diſcourſes in 1725, and an additional 

| ſermon 


COLLINS. 


ſermon upon God not the origin of evil, in 1726. Beſides 
what has been mentioned, he wrote ſome prefaces to 
other men's works; and publiſhed alſo an advertiſement againſt 
biſhop Burnet's hiſtory of his own times ; this was printed on 
a ſlip of paper, and diperſed in all the coffee houſes in the 
year 1724, and is to be ſeen in the Evening poſt, No. 2254. 
He died of the ſtone upon the 26th of April 1726, in the 76th 
year of his age; and was interred three days after in the 
church yard of St. Pancras near London. He was a very in- 
genious, learned, moral, and religious man; and though 
{tiff in his opinions, is ſaid to have had nothing {tiff or pe- 
dantick in his behaviour, but a great deal of life, ſpirit, and 
innocent freedom. His reputation as 'a man of letters was 
not confined to his own country : for the learned father 
Courbeville, who tranſlated in French the Hero of Baltha- 
zar Gratian, in his preface to that work, ſpeaks in high 
terms of praiſe of mr. Collier's miſcellaneous eſſays; which, 
he ſays, ſet him upon a level with Montaigne, St. Evremond, 
La Bruyere, &. The ſame perſon tranſlated into French 
his ſhort view of the Engliſh ſtage; where he ſpeaks of him 
again with ſtrong expreſſions of admiration and eſteem. 


COLLINS (Joux) an eminent accomptant and ma- 
thematian, was the ſon of a nonconformiſt divine, and born 
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at Wood Eaton near Oxford; upon the 5th of March 1624. Wood's 


At ſixteen years of age he was put apprentice to a book- faſti. Oxon, 


ſeller at Oxford ; but ſoon left that trade, and was employed 
as. clerk under mr. John Mar, one of the clerks of the 
kitchen to prince Charles, afterwards king Charles II. 
This Mar was eminent for his mathematical knowledge, 
and noted for thoſe excellent dials of his, with which the 
gardens of king Charles I. were adorned : and under him 
mr. Collins made no ſmall progreſs in the mathematicks. 'The 
inteſtine wars and troubles increafing, he left that employ- 
ment, and went to ſea, where he ſpent ſeven years; the 
greateſt part of it in an Engliſh merchantman, which became 
2 man of war in the Venetian ſervice againſt the Turks. Here 
having leiſure, he applied himſelf to merchants accompts, 
and ſome parts of the mathematicks, for which he 'had 
a natural genius; upon his return he took to the profeſſion of 
an accomptant, and compoſed ſeveral uſeful treatiſes upon 
practical ſubjects. In the year 1652, he publiſhed a work 
in folio, intitled, An introduction to merchants accompts : 
which was reprinted in the year 1665, with an additional 
part, intitled, Supplements to accomptantſhip and 2 
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No. 20. 


for Decemb. 


1667. 


No. 46. 
for April, 
1669. 


COLLINS. 


A ſmall part of this work, relating to intereſt, was reprinted 


in 1685, in a ſmall octavo volume. In the year 1658, he 
publiſhed at London, in quarto, a treatiſe, called, The 
ſector on a quadrant ; containing the deſcription and uſe 
of four ſeveral quadrants, each accommodated for the making 


of ſun- diais, &c. with an appendix concerning reflected dial- 


ling, from a glaſs placed at any reclination. In 1659, he 
publiſhed, in quarto, his Geometrical dialling; and alſo 
the ſame year, his Mariners plain ſcale new plained. In the 
Philoſophical tranſactions of the royal ſociety of London, of 
which he was now become a member, he fully explained 
and demonſtrated the rule given by the learned jeſuit De 
Billy, for “ finding the number of the Julian period for any 
c“ year affigned, the cycles of the ſun and moon with the 
0 — indiction for the years being given.“ To this he 
has added ſome very neatly contrived rules, for the ready 
finding on what day of the week, any day of the month 
falls for ever; and other uſeful and neceſſary kalendar rules. 
In the ſame tranſactions, he has a curious diſſertation con- 
cerning the reſolution of equations in numbers. In No. 
69 for March 1671, he has given a moſt elegant conſtruc- 
tion of that chronographical problem: namely, The diſtan- 
ces of three objects in the ſame place, and the angles made 
at à fourth place in that plane, by obſerving each object, 
being given; to find the diſtances of thoſe objects from the 
place of obſervation. In the year 1680, he publiſhed a ſmall 
treatiſe in quarto, intitled, A plea for the bringing in of 
Iriſh cattle, and keeping out- the fiſh caught by foreigners ; 
together with an addreſs to the members of parliament of 
the counties of Cornwall and Devon, about the advance- 
ment of tin, fiſhery, and divers manufaQtures. In the year 
1682, he publiſhed in quarto, A diſcourſe of ſalt and fiſnery; 
and in the Philoſophical tranſactions, No. 159 for May 1684, 
there is publiſhed a letter from our author to the learned 
dr. John Wallis, giving his thoughts about ſome defeCts in 
algebra. Beſides theſe productions of his own, he was the 
chief promoter of many other valuable publications in his 
time. Tt is to him, that the world is indebted for the pub- 
lication of dr. Barrow's optical and geometrical lectures; his 
abridgment of Archimedes's works, and of Apollonius's co- 
nicks; mr. Branker's tranſlation of Rhonius's algebra, 
with dr. Pell's additions; mr. Kerſey's algebra; dr. Wallis's 
hiſtory of algebra; mr. Strode of combinationsz and many 
other excellent works, which were procured by his unwea- 
ried. ſolicitations, ES | 

| White 


con 
While Anthony earl of Shafteſbury was lord chancellor, 


he nominated mr. Collins in divers references concerning 


ſuits depending in Chancery, about intricate accounts, to | 
aſſiſt in the ſtating thereof. From this time his aſſiſtance Wood, Ibid. 


was often uſed in other places, and by other perſons; by 
which he acquired, ſays mr. Wood, ſome wealth and much 
fame, and became accounted, in matters of that nature, the 
moſt uſeful and neceſſary perſon of his times; and in the 
latter part of his life, he was made accomptant to the royal 
fiſhery company. In the year 1682, after the act at Oxford 
was finiſhed, he rode from thence to Malmſbury in Wilt- 
| ſhire, in order to view the ground to be cut for a river be- 

tween the Iſis and the Avon; and drinking too large a quan- 
tity of cyder, after a hot day's journey, he fell into a con- 
iumption, of which he died, at his houſe on Garlick-hill 
in London, upon the 1oth of November 1683. About five 
and twenty years after his death, all his papers and moſt of 


his books came into the hands of the learned and ingenious | 


William Jones, eſq; fellow of the royal ſociety; among which 
were found manuſcripts upon mathematical ſubjects of mr. 
Briggs, mr. Oughtred, dr. Pell, dr. Scarborough, dr. Barrow, 

and mr. Iſaac —— with a multitude of letters received 
from, and copies of letters ſent to, many learnedperſons, par- 
ticularly dr. Pell, dr. Wallis, dr. Barrow, mr. Iſaac Newton, 
mr. James Gregory, mr. Flamſtead, mr. Townley, mr. Baker, 
mr. Barker, mr. Branker, dr. Bernard, mr. Sluſius, mr. 


Leibnitz, mr. Iſchirphaus, father Bertet, and others. r 


theſe papers it is evident, that mr. Collins held a conſtant 
correſpondence for many years with all the eminent mathe- 
maticians of his time, and ſpared neither pains nor coſt to 
procure what was requiſite to promote real ſcience. Many 
of the late diſcoveries in phyſical knowledge, if not actually 
made by him,. were yet brought about by his endeavours. 
Thus in the year 1666, he had under conſideration the man- 
ner of dividing the meridian line on the true nautical chart 
a problem of the utmoſt conſequence in navigation : and 
ſome time after he engaged mr. Nicholas Mercator, mr. Gre- 
gory, dr. Barrow, mr. Iſaac Newton, and dr. Wallis, ſe- 
verally, to explain and find an eaſy practical method of 
doing it, which excited mr. Leibnitz, dr. Halley, mr. Ber- 
noulli, and all who had capacity to think upon ſuch à ſub- 
ject, to give their ſolutions of it. And by this means the 
practice of that moſt uſeful propoſition is reduced to the 
greateſt fimplicity imaginable. He employed fome of the 
{ame hands upon the ſhertening and facilitating the method ef 
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280 COL'LEFNS. 
computations by logarithms, till at laſt that whole affair was 
completed by dr. Halley. It was mr. Collins, who engaged 
all that were able to make any advances in the ſciences, in 
a ſtrict enquiry into the ſeveral parts of learning, which 
each had a peculiar talent for. He ſet them all to work, 
by ſhewing, where the defect was in any uſeful branch of 
knowledye; by pointing out the difficulties attending ſuch 
an enquiry ; by ſetting forth the advantages of completing 
that ſubject; and, laſtly, by keeping up a ſpirit, and a 
Gen. dict. warm defire of making further diſcoveries and improve- 

ments. | 
Mr. Collins was likewiſe the regiſter of all the new im- 
provements made in the mathematical ſcience : the magazine, 
to which all the curious had recourſe; and the common re- 
poſitory, where every part of uſeful knowledge was to be 
| found. It was upon this account, that the learned ſtiled him 
See mr. De the Engliſh Merſenus.” If ſome of his correſpondents 
Maizeaux's had not obliged him to conceal their communications, there 
— 2 could have been no diſpute about the priority of the inven- 
cueil de di- tion of a method of analyſis, the honour of which evidently 
verſes pieces belongs to the excellent fir Iſaac Newton. This appears un- 
fur la ia deniably from mr. Collins's papers, printed in the Commer- 
religion na- cium epiſtolicum D. Joannis Collins & aliorum de analyſi 
turelle, T hi- promota: juſſu ſocietatis regiæ in lucem editum. London, 
Korie,lesma” 1712, in quarto. 

thematiques | 

= Late, COLLINS (ANTHONY) a very extraordinary man and 


Clarke, eminent writer, was the fon of Henry Collins, eſq; a gen- 
Nantes ce- tleman of conſiderable fortune; and born at Heſton near 
jebres au- Hounſlow in Middleſex, upon the 21ſt of June, 1676. He 
gevrs, was educated in claſſical learning at Eton ſchool, and re- 
Gen, dict. moved from thence to King's college in Cambridge, where 
he had for his tutor mr. Francis Hare, afterwards biſhop of 
Chicheſter. Upon leaving college he went to London, and 

was entered a ſtudent in the Temple; but not reliſhing the 

ſtudy of the law, he abſconded it, and applied himſelf to 

letters in general. In the year 1700 he publiſhed a tract, 
intitled, Several of the London caſes conſidered. He cul- 

tivated an acquaintance and maintained a correſpondence with 

mr. Locke, in the year 1703 and 1704 ; and that mr. Locke 

had not only a common friendly regard, but even a prodi- 

gious eſteem for, and opinion of him, appears from ſome let- 

ters of that great man to him, publiſhed by mr. Des Mai- 

zeaux in his collection of ſeveral pieces of mr. John Locke, 

never before printed, or not extant in his works. 30 a 

5 . letter 
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letter dated from Oates in Eſſex, October 29, 1703, mr. 
Locke writes as follows: You complain of a great many 
„ defects; and that very complaint is the higheſt recom- 
« mendation I could Jefre, to make me love and eſteem 
cc you, and deſire your friendſhip. And if I were now ſet- 
<« ting out in the world, I ſhould think it my great happineſs 
“ to have ſuch a companion as you, who had a true reliſh 
cc of truth, would in earneſt ſeek it with me, from whom 
< I might receive it undiſguiſed, and to whom I might com- 
c municate what I thought true, freely.” In another let- 
ler dated from Oates, September 11, 1704, he writes thus : 
He that hath any thing to do with you, muſt own, that 
<« friendſhip is the natural product of your conſtitution; and 
c your ſoul, a noble ſoil, is enriched with the two moſt 
valuable qualities of human nature, truth and friendſhip. 
«© What a treaſure have I then in fuch a friend, with whom 
I can converſe, and be enlightened about the higheſt ſpe- 
ce culations ?” Mr. Locke, who died upon the 28th of Octo- 
ber 1704, left alſo a letter dated the 23d, to be delivered 
to mr. Collins after his deceaſe, full of confidence and the 
warmeſt affection ; which letter is to be found in the col- 
lection above-mentioned. It is plain from theſe. memorials, 
that mr. Collins at that time appeared to mr. Locke to be 
an impartial and diſintereſted enquirer after truth. How far 
that great philoſopher, who was undoubtedly a friend to re- 
velation, would have altered his opinion of him, had he 
lived to ſee his other works publiſhed, is not very difficult 
for the reader to conceive. | 
In the year 1707, he publiſhed An eflay concerning the 
uſe of reaſon in propoſitions, the evidence whereof depends 
upon human teſtimony : a ſecond edition of which was printed 
in octavo in 1709. He publiſhed this piece, as it is re- 
markable he did all his other writings, without his name. The 
ſame year 1707, he engaged in a controverſy, then on foot 
between mr. Dodwell and mr. Samuel Clarke, concerning 
the natural immortality of the foul. We have given an ac- 
count of this controverſy, under the article of Clarke : as 
for mr. Collins, the pieces he wrote in it, are as follow: 
1. A letter to the learned mr. Henry Dodwell, containing 
ſome remarks on a pretended demonſtration of the immateri- 
ality and natural immortality of the ſoul, in mr. Clarke's anſ- 
wer to his late epiſtolary diſcourſe, &c. 1707, in 8vo. There 
was a ſecond edition corrected in 1709. 2. A reply to 
mr. Clarke's defence of his letter to mr. Dodwell; with a 


poſtſcript to mr. Milles's anſwer to mr. Dodwell's epiſtolary 
| diſcourſe, 
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diſcourſe, 1707, in 8vo, There was a ſecond edition cor- 
rected of this piece, printed in 1709. 3. Reflections on 
mr. Clarke's ſecond defence of his letter to mr. Dodwell; 
1707, in 8yo, There was a ſecond edition corrected in 1711. 
4. An anſwer to mr. Clarke's third defence of his letter to 
mr, Dodwell, 1708, in 8vo. Of this there was a ſecond edi- 
tion corrected in 1711. 

In December 1709, came out a pamphlet, intitled, Prieſt- 
craft in perfection; or, a detection of the fraud of inſert- 
ing and continuing that clauſe, the church hath power to 
decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in controver- 
ſies of faith, in the twentieth article of the articles of the 
church of England. And in February, the year following, 
another called, Reflections on a late pamphlet, intitled, 
Prieſtcraft in perfection, &c. both written by our author, 
The ſecond and third editions of his Prieſtcraft in perfection 
were printed, with corrections, in 1610 in 8 vo. This book. 
ae . great and diligent inquiries into the ſubject, and 
was reflected on in divers pamphlets, ſermons, and treatiſes. 
Theſe were anſwered by mr. Collins, but not till the year 
1724, in a work intitled, An hiſtorical and critical eſſay 
on the thirty nine articles of the church of England: where- 
In it is demonſtrated, that this clauſe, the church, &c. in- 
ſerted in the twentieth article, is not a part of the article, 
as they were eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in the 13th of 
Elizabeth, or agreed on by the convocations of 1562 and 1571. 
This eſſay however was principally deſigned as an anſwer 
to The vindication of the church of England from the aſ- 
perſions of 2 late libel, intitled, Prieftcraft in perfection, 
wherein the controverted clauſe of the church's power in the 
twentieth article is ſhewn to be of equal authority with all 
the reſt of the articles in 1710, and to An eſſay on the thirty 
ning articles by dr. Thomas Bennet, publiſhed in 1715: 
two chief works, ſays mr. Collins, which ſeem written by 
choſen champions, who have been ſupplied with Law | 
from all quarters, and have taken great pains themſelves to 

Introdue - Put their materials into the moſt artful light. In the pre- 
tion to eſſay, face, he tells us, that he undertook this work at the ſoli- 
Ec. P. 46. citations of a worthy miniſter of the goſpel, who knew that 
he had made ſome inquiries into the modern ecclefiaſtical 
hiſtory of England; and, particularly, that he was prepar- 


ing An hiſtory of the variations of the church of England 


and its clergy, from the reformation down to this time, with 
an anſwer to the cavils of the papiſts, made on occaſion of 
the ſaid variations. But this work never appeared. As to 
| the 

5 


the eſſay in queſtion, he concludes it with drawing up in brief 
the demonſtration, promiſed in the title Page, and given in 
the book; which is as follows: The articles of the church 
of England are ſuppoſed to have their convocational autho- 


&« rity from the convocation of 1562, which firſt agreed on 


them; and from the convocation of 1571, which, after hav- 


<« ing revifed and made alterations in, and additions to, them, 


agreed on them again. The way of paſſing acts of convo- 
< cation is by the ſubſcription of the majority of the members 
of each houſe by themſelves. The manuſcript articles, 
& which paſſed the convocation in 1562, and were ſubſcribed 
< by the majority of both houſes, are extant ; as are the ma- 
© nuſcript articles of 1571, with the ſubſcriptions of the 
upper houſe. And both theſe manuſcripts are without the 
c clauſe. The parliament in 1571 did, by a ſtatute intitled, 
«© An act for the miniſters of the church to be of 
& ſound religion, confirm articles of religion, compriſed 

“ in an imprinted Engliſh book intitled, Articles, &c, put 
“ forth by the queen's authority. All the Engliſh printed 
© books of the articles extant before 1571, and while the par- 
<« liament were making this ſtatute, bore the title recited in 
cc theſtatute, and were without the clauſe. Wherefore it fol- 
c lows, that the clauſe has neither the authority of the con- 
vocation nor parliament.” The reader may ſee, if he pleaſes, 


the whole ſtate of this controverſy in mr. Collier's Eccleſiaſti- part 11. 
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cal hiſtory, where particular notice is taken of our author. B. vi. 


In the year 1710, he publiſhed A vindication of the di-. 486-490» 


vine attributes, in ſome remarks on the archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin's ſermon, intitled, Divine predeſtination and foreknow- 


ledge conſiſting with the freedom of man's will. In March 


1711, he went over to Holland, where he became acquainted 
with mr. Le Clerc, and other learned men ; and returned to 
London the November following, to take care of his private 
affairs, with a promiſe to his friends in Holland, that he 
would pay them a ſecond viſit in a ſhort time. In 1713, he 
publiſhed his Diſcourſe of free-thinking, occaſioned by the 
riſe and growth of a ſect called free-thinkers; which made 
a great noiſe, and was attacked by ſeveral writers, particu- 


larly by mr. Benjamin Hoadly, now lord biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, in ſome queries recommended to the authors of 


the late diſcourſe of free-thinking, printed in his collection 
of tracts in 8vo, in 1715; and by Phileleutherus Lipſienſis 


in remarks upon a late diſcourſe of free-thinking, in a letter 


to F. H. D. D. This Phileleutherus Lipſienſis was the in- 


genious and learned dr. Bentley; and the perſon, to wines 
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this performance is addreſſed, dr. Francis Hare, afterwards 


_ biſhop of Chicheſter. The firſt part of theſe remarks gave 


birth to a pamphlet, ſaid to be written by dr. Hare, intitled, 
The clergyman's thanks to Phileleutherus for his remarks on 
the late diſcourſe of free-thinking : in a letter to dr. Bentley, 
Lond. 1713. Soon after the publication of this work, mr. 
Collins made a ſecond trip to Holland ; which was aſcribed 
to the general alarm cauſed by the diſcourſe of free-thinking, 
and himſelf being diſcovered by his printer. This is taken 
notice of by dr. Hare: who having obſerved, that the leaſt 
appearance of danger is able to damp, in a moment, all the 
zeal of the free-thinkers, tells us, that a bare enquiry after 
<« the printer of their wicked book has frightened them, and 
<« obliged the reputed author to take a ſecond trip into Holland 
<« fo great is his courage to defend upon the firſt appearance 
of an oppoſition. And are not theſe rare champions for free- 
ce thinking ? is not their book a demonſtration, that we are 
<« in poſſeſſion of the liberty they pretend to plead for, which 
© otherwiſe they durſt ne'er have writ? And that they would 
have been as mute as fiſhes, had they not thought they could 


Clergyman's have opened with impunity ?“ Dr. Hare afterwards tells us, 


thanks, &c, 
p. 18. 


Ibid, p. 28. 


that, ©* the reputed author of free- thinking is, for all he ever 
c“ heard, a ſober man, thanks to his natural averſion to intem- 
cc perance; and that, he obſerved, is more than can be ſaid 
cc of ſome others of the club :* that is, the club of free-think- 
ers, which were ſuppoſed, but perhaps without ſufficient reaſon, 
to meet and plan ſchemes in concert, for undermining the 
foundations of revealed religion. 'The diſcourſe of free- 
thinking was reprinted at the Hague, with ſome conſidera- 
ble additions, in 1713, in 12mo; though in the title page 
it is ſaid to be printed at London. In this addition the 
tranſlations in ſeveral places are corrected from dr. Bentley's 
remarks; and ſome references are made to thoſe remarks, and 
to dr. Hare's Clergyman's thanks. | | | 
While this book was making a prodigious noiſe in Eng- 
land, and all parties were exerting their zeal, either by writing 
or railing againſt it, the author received great civilities a- 
broad, and was treated reſpectfully by all forts of people, 
prieſts, jeſuits, Calviniſts, Arminians, &c. He went into 
Holland, as we have ſaid, and from thence to Flanders: and 
he intended to have viſited Paris; but the death of a near 
relation obliged him to return to London, where he arrived 
the 18th of October 1713, greatly diſappointed in not having 
ſeen France, Italy, &c. In the year 1715, he retired into 


the county of Eſſex, and acted as a juſtice of the peace and 
deputy 
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8 deputy lieutenant for the ſame county, as he had done before 
in the county of Middleſex and liberty of Weſtminſter, The General 
ſame year A publiſhed, in 8vo, A philoſophical enquiry dieb an. 
concerning Human liberty: which was reprinted with cor- 
rections in the year 1717, Dr. Samuel Clarke wrote re- 
marks upon this enquiry, which are fulyoingd to the col- 
lection of papers between him and Leibnitz; but mr. Collins 
did not publiſh any reply to dr. Clarke upon, this ſubject, 
becauſe, as we are told, though he did not think the doctor Des Mat: 
had the advantage over him in the diſpute; yet, as he had zux's pre- 
repreſented his opinions as dangerous in their conſequences; — 
and improper to be inſiſted on, our author, after ſuch an in- diverſes 
ſinuation, found he could not proceed in the diſpute upon pieces, 
equal terms. The enquiry was tranſlated into French by the?+ 79s 
teverend mr. D—, and printed in the firſt volume of Recueil 
De diverſes pieces ſur la philoſophie, la religion naturelle, &c. 
par M. Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton, &c. publiſhed by mr. 
des Maizeaux at Amſterdam 1720, 2 vol: in 1à2mo. In the 
year 1718, he was choſen treaſurer for the county of, Eſſex, 
to the great joy, it is ſaid, of ſeveral tradeſmen and others, den. dict. 
who had large ſums of money due to them from the ſaid 
county; but could not get it paid them, it having been 
embezzled or ſpent by their former treaſurer, We are told, 
that he ſupported the pooreſt of them with his own private 
caſh, and promiſed intereſt to others, till it could be raiſed 
to pay them: and that in the year 1722, all the debts were, 
by his integrity, care, and management, diſcharged: .,. 5 
It has already been obſerved, that he publiſhed, in 1724, 
is Hiſtorical and critical eſſay upon the thirty nine arti- 
cles, &c. The ſame year he publiſhed his famous book, 
called, A diſcourſe of the grounds and reaſons of the chriſtian 
religion, in two parts: the firſt; containing ſome conſidera- 
tions on thequotatiohs made from the Old in the New Teſta- 
ment, aid particularly on the prophecies cited from the 
ormer, arid faid to be fulfilled in the latter. The ſecond, 
containing in examination of the ſcheme advanced by mr. 
Whiſton in His eſſay towards reſtoring the true text of the 
Old Teſtament, and for vindicating the citations then made in 
the New Teſtament: To which is prefixed; An apology for free 
debate arid liberty of writing. This diſcourſe was immedi- 
ately attacked by a great number of books; of which mr. 
Collins has given a complete liſt; at the end of the preface 
to his Scheme of literal propheſy: It will be ſufficient for us 
to mention a fer of the moſt conſiderable. 1. A liſt of 
Tappoſitions or aſſer tions in the late diſcaurſe of the grounds, 
Fort 10 | GC | &. 
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Kc. which are not therein ſupported by any real or authen- 


tick evidence; for which ſome ſuch evidence is expected to 
be produced. By William Whiſton, M. A. 1724, 8vo. 
In this piece mr. Whiſton treats mr. Collins, together with 
mr. Toland, in r as guilty of impious frauds 


and lay- craft. 2. The literal accompliſhment of ſcripture- 
prophecies, being a full anſwer to a late diſcourſe of the 
grounds, &c. By William Whiſton. 3. A defence of chri- 
Fanity from the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, wherein 


Wee are conſidered all the objections againſt this kind of proof, 
advanced ina late diſcourſe of the grounds, &c. By Edward 


Chandler then biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, afterwards 


of Durham. 4. A diſcourſe of the connexion of the pro- 
Phecies in the Old Teſtament, and application of them to 


Chriſt. By Samuel Clarke, D. D. rector of St. James's Weſt- 
minſter. This however was not intended for a direct anſwer 


to mr. Collins's book, but as a ſupplement, occaſioned there- 


by, to a propoſition in dr. Clarke's demonſtration of the 


principles of natural and revealed religion; with which it 


has ſince been conſtantly printed. 5. An eſſay upon the 
truth of thé chriſtian religion, wherein its real foundation 
upon the Old Teftament is ſhewn, occaſioned by the diſcourſe 
of the grounds, &c. By Arthur Aſhley Sykes. Mr. Collins 
gives it as his opinion, that of all the writers againſt the 


grounds, &. Mr. Sykes alone has advanced a conſiſtent 


ſcheme of things, which he Ne with great clearneſs, 
scheme of Politeneſs, and moderation.” 6. The uſe and intent of pro- 


literal pro- phecy in the ſeveral ages of the church. In ſix diſcourſes 


phecy, 
P · 12. 


Preface to 
Scheme of 
lr eral pro- 
phecy, 
P. 4+ 


delivered at the Temple church in 1724. By Thomas Sherlock, 

D. D. then dean of Chicheſter and maſter of the Temple, now 
lord biſhop of London. This was not deſigned as an an- 
ſwer to the grounds, &c. but only to throw light upon the 


argument from prophecy, attacked by our author. The reader 
will find the reſt of the pieces written againſt the grounds, &c. 
enumerated by mr. Collins in the place referred to above ; 
among which are ſermons, London journals, Woolſton's 


Moderator between an infidel and an apoſtate, &c. amount- 


ing in number to no leſs than thirty five, including thoſe 


already mentioned. So that we cannot but agree with mr. 


Collins, in ſuppoſing, that there never was a book, to which 
ſo many anſwers has been made in ſo ſhort a time, that is, 
within the ſmall compaſs of a couple of years, as have 
been to the Diſcourſe of the grounds and reaſons of the 

| 15 


chriſtian reli gion. 
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In the year 1726, appeared his Scheme of literal prophecy 
conſidered; in a view:of the controverſy occaſioned by a 
late book, intitled, A diſcourſe of the grounds, &c. It wits 
printed at the Hague in two volumes 12mo, and reprinted. 
at London with correëtions in 1727, 8 vo. In this 'work 
mr. Collins mentions a diſſertation he had written, but 
never publiſhed, againſt mr. Whiſton's vindication of the 
Sybilline oracles; in which he endeavours to ſhew, that thoſe 
oracles were forged by the primitive chriſtians, who were 
thence called Sybilliſts by the pagans. He alſo mentions 'a 
manuſcript diſcourſe of his upon the miracles recorded in the 
Old and New Teſtament. The Scheme of literal prophecy 
had ſeveral anſwers made to it; the moſt conſiderable of. 
which are, 1. A vindication of the defence of chriſtia- 
nity, from the prophecies of the Old Teſtament. By Ed- 
ward Chandler biſhop of Litchfieid and Coventry. With 
a letter from the reverend mr. Maſſon, concerning the 
religion of Macrobius, and his teſtimony touching the 
ſlaughter of the infants at Bethlehem, with a - poſtſcript 
upon Virgil's fourth eclogue. Lond. 1728. in two volumes 
8v0. 2. The neceſſity of divine revelation, and the truth 
of the chriſtian revelation aſſerted, in eight ſermons. To 
which is prefixed a preface, with ſome remarks on a late 
book, intitled, The ſcheme of literal prophecy conſidered, 
&c. By John Rogers, D. D. 1727, in 8vo. 3. A letter to 
the author of the London journal, dated April 1, 1727, 
written by dr. Arthur Aſhley Sykes. Mr. Collins replied 
to the two laſt pieces, in a letter to the reverend dr. Rogers, 
on occaſion of his eight ſermons, concerning the neceſſity 
of divine revelation, and the preface prefixed to them. To 
which is added, A letter printed in the London journal, 
April 1, 1727: with an anſwer to the ſame. Lond. 1727, 
in 8vo, page 143. In his letter to dr. Rogers, he obſerves, 
that the doctor had invited him to martyrdom in theſe words: 
| * Aconfeſfor or two would be a mighty ornament to his cauſe. 
If he expects to convince us, that he is in earneſt, and be- 
« lieves himſelf, he ſhould not decline giving us this proof 
of his ſincerity. What will not abide this trial, we ſhall | 
* ſuſpect to have but a poor foundation.” Theſe ſentiments, gogers's 
: mr. Collins tells us, are in his opinion falſe, wicked, in- preface, 
. human, irreligious, inconſiſtent with the peace of ſociety, h. 46. 
and perſonally injurious to the author of the Scheme, &c. Letter to 
He remarks, that it is a degree of virtue to ſpeak what a dr. Rogers 
l man thinks, though he may do it in ſuch a way, as to?.“ 
avoid deſtruction of life and fortune, &c.” He declares, that jpg. p. 17, 
Gc2 the 18. 
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COLLIXVS. 


the cauſe of liberty, which he defends, is © the cauſe of 


virtue, learning, truth, God, religion, and r 


<« that it is the political intereſt of all countries; that the de- 


„ gree of it we enjoy in England is the ſtrength, orna- 


* ment, and glory of our own; that, if he can contribute 
ce to the defence of ſo excellent a cauſe, he ſhall think he 
© has acted a gaod part in life; in ſhort, it is a cauſe, ſays 
< he to dr. Rogers, in which, if your influence and inte- 
< reſt were equal to your inclination to procure martyrdom 


for me, I would rather ſuffer, than in any cauſe what- 


Ibid. p. 112, 
113. 


Amit. 1730. 


& ſoever; though I ſhould be ſorry, that chriſtians ſhould 
<< be ſo weak and inconſiſtent with themſelves, as to be your 
„ inftruments in taking my life from me.” | 

His health began to decline ſeveral years before his death ; 
and he was extremely afflicted with the ſtone, which at laſt 
put an end to his life at his houſe in Harley ſquare London, 
December the 13th 1729. He was interred at Oxford 


General 
Dictionary. chapel, where a monument was erected to him with an 
epitaph in Latin. It is remarkable, that notwithſtanding 
all the reproaches caſt upon him as an enemy to all religion, 
he declared, juſt before his laſt minutes, That as he had 
always endeavoured to the beſt of his abilities to ſerve 
«© God, his king, and his country, ſo he was perſuaded he 
« was going to that place, which God had deſigned for 
<< them that love him.“ Preſently after, he ſaid, that the 
<« catholick religion is to love God, and to love man;“ 
and he adviſed ſuch as were about him to have a conſtant 
regard to thoſe principles. His library, which was a very 
large and curious one, was open to all men of letters, to 
whom he readily communicated all the lights and aſſiſtances 
in his power, and even furniſhed his antagoniſts with books 
to confute himſelf ; directing them at the fame time how 
to give their arguments all the force, of which they were 
capable. We are told, that “ the corruption among 
„ chriſtians, and the perſecuting ſpirit of the clergy, had 
<« given him a prejudice againſt the chriſtian religion; and 
at laſt induced him to think, that upon the foot on which 
See extract it is at preſent," it is pernicious to mankind.” Mr. Col- 
of a letter lins has indeed given us himſelf a pretty broad intimation, 
3 that he had actually renounced chriſtianity. Thus, in anſwer 
liocheque to dr. Rogers, who had ſuppoſed that it was mens empty 
raifonance Juſts and paſſions, and not their reaſons, which made them 
der 2 B* depart from the goſpel, he acknowledges, that “it may be, 
oe I Europe, and is undoubtedly, the cafe of mauy, who reject the 
tem. w. © poſpel, to be influenced therein by their vices and immo- 
. “% ralities. 
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ralities. It would be very ſtrange, ſays he, if chriſtianity, 
which teaches ſo much good morality, and fo juſtly con- 


demns divers vices, to which men are prone, was not 


rejected by ſome libertines on that account; as the ſe- 


veral pretended revelations, which are eſtabliſhed through- 
out the world, are by libertines on that very account alſo. 
But this cannot be the caſe of all who reject the goſpel. 
Some of them who reject the goſpel, lead as good lives 
as thoſe, who receive it. And I ſuppoſe there is no dif- 
ference, to the advantage of chriſtians, in point of mo- 


or others, who reject chriſtianity.” 


Upon the 22d of July 1698, when mr. Collins was juſt 
entered into his 23d year, he married, Martha, the daughter 
of fir Francis Child, who was the year following lord 
mayor of London; and ,by her he had two ſons and two 


399 


<« rality, between them and the Jews, Mahometans, heathens * to 
r. Rogers, 


103, 104. 


daughters, Elizabeth and Martha, Henry, the elder of his General dict. 


ſons, died in his infancy. Anthony, the younger, was born 
in October 1701, and was a gentleman of great ſweetneſs 
of temper, a fine underſtanding, and of good learning. He 
was educated at Bennet college in Cambridge, and died, uni- 
verſally lamented by all that knew him, upon the 20th of 
December 1723. The year after mr. Collins married a 
ſecond wife, namely, Elizabeth the daughter of fir Walter 


Wrotteſley, bart. but had no children by her. His daugh- 


ters ſurvived him, and were unmarried at his n 4 
: | 47:4 2 


COLSTON (Epwand) a perſon ever memorable for 
his benefactions and charities, was the eldeſt fon of William 
Colſton, eſq; an eminent Spaniſh merchant in Briſtol, and 
born in that city upon the 2d of November, 1636. He 
was brought up to trade, and reſided ſome time in Spain; 
as did alſo his brothers, two of whom were inhumanly mur- 
dered there by aflafſms. He inherited a handſome fortune 
from his parents, which received continual additions from 
the fortunes of his brethren ; all of whom, though nume- 
rous, he ſurvived. This family ſubſtance he increaſed im- 
menſely by trade ; and having, as we would willingly hope, 


no near relations, he diſpoſed of a great part of it in acts 


of charity and beneficence. 
In the year 1691, he built upon his own ground, at the 


—_ of about two thouſand five hundred pounds, St. Mi- 


chael's hill alms-houſe in Briftol ; and endowed it with lands, 
whoſe yearly rent amounts to two hundred eighty two 
pounds, three ſhillings, and four pence. | 

* „ The 
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The fame year he gave houſes and lands, without Temple 
gate in that city, to the ſocicty of merchants for ever, to- 
wards the maintenance of fix. poor old decayed ſailors, to 
the yearly value of twenty four pounds. 

In 1696, he purchaſed a piece of ground in Temple- 


| ſtreet in the ſame city, and built at his own charge a ſchool 


and dwelling-houſe for a maſter, to inſtruct forty boys, , who 
are allo to be clothed, inſtructed in writing, arithmetick, 
and the church-catechiſm, The eſtate given for this charity 
amounts to eighty pounds. yearly, clear of all charges. 

In 1702, he gave five hundred, pounds, towards rebuilding 
queen Elizabeth's hoſpital, on the College-green in Briſtol ; 
and for the clothing and educating of ſix boys there, ap- 
propriated an eſtate of ſixty pounds a year, clear of charges, 
beſides ten pounds for placing out the boys apprentices. 

In 1708, he fettled his great benefaction of the hoſpital 
of St. Auguſtin in Briſtol, conſiſting of a maſter, - two uſhers, 
and one hundred boys; for the maintenance of which boys, 
he gave an eſtate of one hundred thirty eight pounds, fifteen 
ſhillings, and ſix pence farthing a year. The charge of firſt 
ſetting up this hoſpital, and making it convenient for the 
purpoſe, amounted, it is ſaid, to about eleven thouſand 

unds. | h | | | 

He gave alſo ſix pounds yearly to the miniſter of All- 
Saints in Briſtol, for reading prayers every Monday and Tueſ- 
day morning throughout the year, and one pound a year 
to the clerk and fexton: alſo {ix pounds a year for ever, for 
2 monthly ſermon and prayers to the priſoners in Newgate 
there; and twenty pounds to be paid yearly for ever to the 
clergy beneficed in that city, for preaching fourteen ſermons 


in the time of Lent, on ſubjects appointed by | himſelf, 


The ſubjects are theſe : The Lent-faſt; againſt atheiſm and 
infidelity; the catholick church; the excellence of the church 
of England; the powers of the church; baptiſm ;. confir- 
mation; confeffion and abſolution; the errors of the church 


of Rome; enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition ; reſtitution ; frequent- 


ing the, divine ſervice ; frequent communion ; - the. paſſion 
of our bleſſed Saviour. 5 | | 

He beſtowed, laſtly, upwards of two thouſand pounds 
in occaſtonal charities and benefactions to churches . and 
charity-ſchools, all within the city of Briſtol. Let us pro- 
ceed now to enumerate, in the ſame general way, what he 
beſtowed elſewhere. In the firſt place then, 
He gave fix thouſand, pounds for the augmentation of ſixty 
{mal} Iivings, the diftribution, of yhich was to be after this 


GE | | 297 
manner. Any living, that was entitled to queen Anne's 
bounty, might have this too, on condition that every pariſh, 
which did receive this, ſhould be obliged to raiſe one 
hundred pounds to be added to the one hundred pounds 
raiſed by mr. Colſton : and many livings have had the grant | as 
of this bounty. oy | on. a 

He gave to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in London two 1728, at the 
thouſand pounds, with which was purchaſed an eſtate of beginning, 
one hundred pounds a year, which is ſettled on that hoſpital 
and he left to the ſame, by will, five hundred pounds, To 
Chriſt's-hoſpital, at ſeveral times, one thouſand pounds, and 
one thouſand pounds more, by will. To the hoſpitals of 
St. Thomas and Bethlehem, five hundred pounds each. 
Jo the work-houſe without Biſhopſgate, two hundred pounds, 
To the ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, 
three hundred pounds. 75 | * 

He built an alms-houſe for ſix poor people at Shene in 
Surry, and left very handſome legacies to Mortlake in the. 
ſame county, where he died: that is, he gave forty five 
pounds yearly, to be continued for twelve years after his 
death, for cloathing and educating twelve boys and twelve 
girls in that place, and alſo eighty five pounds, he being fo 
many years old, to eighty five poor men and women there, 
to each one pound, to be diſtributed at the time of his de- 
ceaſe. 3 . 

He gave one hundred pounds per annum to be continued 
for twelve years after his death, and to be diſtributed by the 
direction of his executors: either to place out every year 
ten boys apprentices, or to be given towards the ſetting 

up ten young tradeſmen, to each ten pounds. 125 

He gave likewiſe to eighteen charity- ſchools in ſeveral _ 
parts of England, and to be continued to them for twelve 
years after his death, to each ſchool yearly five pounds. 

Finally, he gave towards building a church at Mancheſter 
in Lancaſhire, twenty pounds; and towards the building of 
2 church at Tiverton in Devonſhire, fifty pounds. 

Beſides theſe known and publick benefactions, he gave 
away every year large ſums in private charities, for many 
years together; and the preacher of his funeral ſermon gives 
us to underſtand, that theſe did not fall much ſhort of his 
publick, We have no encouragement to ſay to our reader, 
«© Go and do thou likewiſe;” there being fo very few, if any, 
whoſe ſituations and circumſtances will permit them to imi- 
tate mr. Colſton, even in the moſt diſtant degree. But if. 
there were ever ſo many, we ſhould not perhaps be fo for- 

unt 0 CC 4 | ward 


* 
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COLUMBUS. 
ward to adviſe them to imitate him: not that we do not 
think as highly as poſſible of acts of charity and benevo- 
lence, but then we muſt own ourſelves fully perſuaded, that 
charity-ſchools and eſtabliſhments, whep once they grow 
numerous, are apt to produce, the yery evils they are de- 
ſigned to remedy ; and often, we fear, inſtead of preventing 
indigence and miſery, are ng ſmall encouragements to that 
Nothful and extravagant way of life, which leads directly 
to them, Money ſquandered away in great ſums, howe- 
ver it may eyince the generoſity of the giver, generally does 
more harm than good to the recciver. Much delicacy and 
judgement are required to diſpqſe of gratuities fo as to make 
the parties rclieyed the better for them, Mr. Colſton ſeems 
to have poſſeſſed na ſmall ſhare of this judgement; for among 
other inſtances of it, one may be noted in his never giving 
any thing to common beggars. This he never did; but 
he always ordered, that poor houſe-keepers, ſick and de- 
cayed perſons, ſhould be ſought out as the fitteſt objects 
of his [ral We muſt not forget to obſerve, that though 
charity was mr, Colſton's ſhining virtue, yet he poſleſied 
other yirtues in an eminent degree. He. was a perſon of 
great temperance, meekneſs, evenneſs of temper, patience, 
and mortification. He always looked chearful and plea- 
fant, was of a peaccable and quiet diipoſition, and re- 


markably circumſpect in all his actions. 


Some years before his deceaſe, he retired from buſineſs, 
and came and lived at London, and at Mortlake in Surry, 
where he had a country ſeat. ' Here he died upon the 


Tith of October 1721, almoſt eighty five years old; and 


was buried the 29th of the ſame month in the church of 
All-faints in Briſtol, where a monument is erected to his 
memory, on which are enumerated his publick charities, 
already mentioned in this article. His funeral ſermon was 
preached by dr. Harcourt, and printed at London the ſame 


yea, OO 


COLUMBUS (CrRIsToOPHER) a Genoeſe, and 

famous in hiſtory for being the diſcoverer of America, was 
born in the year 1442. Ferdinand his ſon, ta whom we 
are chiefly obliged for this account of him, would ſuggeſt 
to us, that he is deſcended from an ancient and conſiderable 
family; but it is generally believed, that his father was a 
wooll- comber, and that he himſelf was of the ſame trade too, 
till, by having been at ſea, he had acquired a taſte for navi- 
gation. In his early years he applięd himſelf ſo much fo the | 
5 . F M 8 N © * 8 - tr s 9, "oe udy 


COLUMBUS. 
ſtudy of geometry and aſtronomy at Pavia, as was neceſſa- 
ry to underſtand coſmography ; and becauſe he thought, 
that he ſhould not even yet be perfect in this art, unleſs he 
was a painter too, therefore he learnt to draw, in order to 
deſcribe lands, and ſet down coſmographical bodies, plains or 
rounds, He had had vaſt experiences from many and long 


voyages into ſeveral parts of the world, when he reſolved to 


lay before the king of Portugal, whom he lived under, a 

lan for the diſcovery of a new world: for he had firmly 
perſuaded himſelf, by reaſons of various kinds, though ſome 
ſay he had the hint from a pilot called Andaluza, that there 
muſt be large and habitable countries in the weſtern ocean. 
But the king, though he liſtened to Columbus, gave him no 
great encquragement, either becauſe it was not convenient 
for him to furniſh out ſhipping at that time, or becauſe 
perhaps he looked upon his project as a very extravagant and 
viſionary one. He then applied himſelf to Ferdinand and 
Iſabel of Spain, with whom he ſucceeded abundantly better; 
for though their eccleſiaſtical counſellors, whom they ap- 


pointed to take cognizance of his ſcheme, oppoſed it by al- 


ledging the improbability of Columbus's diſcovering what 
ſo many ſkilful ſailors, in ſo many thouſand years had not 
diſcovered, and by urging the authority of St. Auſtin, who, 
in his City of God, had denied and pronounced impoſſible, 
that there ſhould be any ſuch thing as antipodes, or any go- 
ing out of one hemiſph 

conſented at laſt to furniſh him with three caravels and a 
proper number of men. With theſe he ſet out from Gome- 
ra the 6th of 'September 1492, which, as his ſon ſays, may 
be accounted the firſt day of his ſetting out upon his voyage 
for the ocean, though he had ſet out from Granada the 12th 
of May preceding, He failed weſtward till the 12th of Octo- 


ber, when he diſcovered the iſlands, and landed at the 


Guana bay, one of the Lucca iſlands, 

The Indians were aſtoniſhed at the ſight of the ſhips, 

believing them to be ſome living creatures, and were im- 
atient to know what they were, nor were the Europeans 

jeſs haſty to know them, whoſe curiolity however was ſoon 

ſatisfied by their going on ſhore, and taking poſſeſſion of the 


iſland in the uſual forms. After this Columbus departed 


from this iſland, and went to diſcover others, among which 


ere into another, yet their majeſties 


399 


were Cuba and Hiſpaniola. He now grew impatient to ac- _ 


quaint Ferdinand with the happy ſucceſs of his navigation; 


and therefore ſet out for Spain, where he arrived after a 


voyage of fifty days, in May 1493. When he had acquainted | 


os 


394 


; that is, in plain Language, late poſterity ſhall 


COLUMBUS, 


the council with the means of conquering theſe rich pro- 


vinces, they reſolved;,to fend him back in quality of admiral 
of the Indies, and allowed him all the privileges he would 
deſire. The king ennobled him and all his poſterity, and 
gave him for arms a ſea argent and azure, fix iſlands or, 
under the cope of Caſtile and Leon, the world as creſt, and 


theſe words | | 


Por Caſtilla, y por Leon, 
Itala puevo monde halto Colon. 
Accordingly he failed again with a powerful fleet to the 
Indies, where he diſcovered more iſlands, and Jamaica amongſt 
them, made many ſettlements, and ſome conqueſts. But 
envy now began to work againſt him, and malicious flander- 
ers were taking the advantage of his abſence, to make im- 


preſſions upon the king to his prejudice and diſhonour, by 
giving him falſe information about the affairs of. the Indies, 
This obliged Columbus to ſet fail again for Spain, which he 
did upon the 10th-of March 1496, and arrived on the coaſts 


of it upon the 8th of June, after making ſome ſtay at the 


iſlands in his road. In May 1498, he made another voyage, 


when he diſcovered Paria, which was the firſt diſcovery ' 
he made on the continent. Here he may be ſaid to have 
fulfilled that famous -prophecy of Seneca, who, in the chq- 


rus of his Medea, ſpeaks thus: 
| Venient annis | 
* £4 ; . P 14 i : 1111 * 
Sæcula ſeris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, & ingens 
Pateat tellus, Typhyſque novas _ ' 
Detegat orbes, nec ſit terris 8 
8 E . 5 EOS 3-38 4 | 
Ultima Thule. 3 
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«© when the weſtern ocean ſhall not be the bounds of all 


things; but. a vaſt continent ſhall appear, a new world be 
« diſcovered, nor ſhall Thule be any longer the remoteſt 


*© region of the earth.“ 


In the beginning of October 1500, he was, upon G. 
ſtrengths aß falle infatmations* and malicious” coniplainits'”” 


ſee the time, 


againſt him, apprehended and ſent to Spain in irons; but 


2 


cathedral at Seville: and had this epitaph cut on his tomb, in 
N 2 memory 


_ preſently clearing himſelf to the king, he ſet out in queſt of 
more new lands. After innumerable perils by land and by 
water, he returned to Spain, where he died in May 1506. 
He was buried by the king's. order, magnificently in the 


\ * 


EF, 


* 


c:O  MBiE Rc : 
memory of his renowned actions and'diſcovery of the In- 
dies. 1 TE 2 | 5 
A Caſtilia, ya Leon 
Nuevo mundo dio Colon. 
that is, | 


Columbus gave Caſtile and: 
Leon a new world: | 


for Columbus was in reality the diſcoverer of America, al- 


though it took its name from Americus. Veſputius, who, by 
the encouragement of Emanuel king of 72 made in 
1497 ſome additional diſcoveries to thoſe of Columbus. 


COMBER (Dr. THOMAS) a very learned divine of 
the church of England, was born at Weſtram in Kent, in 
the year 1645; as we learn from his age in his epitaph at 
the time of his death. His parents do not appear to have 
been of any conſiderable note; yet, as it ſeems, were of 
ability ſufficient to give him a liberal education. He was 
educated in grammar learning at his native place; and at 
fourteen years of age, on the 18th of April 1659, was ad- 


3 


mitted into Sidney Suſſex college in Cambridge. He took a Biogr 


bachelor of arts degree; and on the 26th of May 1666, 
had likewiſe his grace for maſter of arts, though it does not 


appear, that he ever completed this degree in the univerſity. 


He was alſo created dr. in divinity between the years 1676 
and 1679 but as his name does not occur in the univerſity 
regiſters, it is ſuppoſed he had that degree conferred on him 


at. Lambeth. On the 5;ᷣth of July 1677, he was made by Ibil. 


archbiſhop Steme a prebendary in the church of York; and 
upon the 19th of January 1683-4, was alſo collated to the 
przcentorſhip, Upon the deprivation of dri Dennis Gran- 


ville, he was nominated, upon the 23d of April 1691, to 


4 


| ſucceed him in the deanery of Durham. He was:chaplain 
to Anne princeſs of Denmark, and to king William and 


queen Mary, and would probably have been raiſed higher 
in the church, if he had lived: but he died upon the 25th of 
November 1699, in the fifty fifth year of his age, and was bu- 


tried at Stonegrave in Yorkſhire, of which it ſeems he was rectore 
He was the author of ſeveral learned works, chiefly re- Ibid. 
- lating: to the Common prayer: as, 1. A ſcholaſtical hiſtory 
of the primitive ve 


uſe of liturgies in» the chriſtian - 
church; together with an anſwer to mr. David Clatkfon's - 


late diſeourſe concerning liturgies. Lond. 1690: dedicated to 


king William and queen mary 2. A companion to the tem- 
Plez::055 A help to devotion in the uſe of the Common 
ay | 2 prayer, 
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Bayle's Dict. 


COMENIUS. 


prayer, in two parts: the firſt on morning and evening prayer; 
the ſecond, on the Litany, with the occaſional prayers and 
thankſgivings, printed in two volumes 8vo. in 1679. 3. A 
companion to the altar, or, an help to the worthy receiving 
of the Lord's ſupper, by diſcourſes and meditations upon the 
whole communion office, dedicated to the archbiſhop of 
York. The imprimatur bears date January 21, 1673-4 ; and 
it was ſo well received, that a fourth edition came out in 1685. 
4. A brief diſcourſe upon the offices of baptiſm, catechiſm, 
and confirmation, printed at the end of the companion to 
the altar, and dedicated to dr. Tillotſon then dean of Can- 
terbury. 5. A diſcourſe on the occaſional offices in the 
Common prayer, namely, Matrimony, V ifitation of the ſick, 
Burial of the dead, Churching of women, and the Commi- 
nation. Theſe four laſt articles were reprinted together in 
one volume folio, '1701, and dedicated to king William. 
6. A diſcourſe upon the manner and form of making biſhops, 
prieſts and deacons, printed in 1699, 8vo ; and dedicated to 
archbiſhop Teniſon. 7. Short diſcourſes upon the whole 
Common prayer, deſigned to inform the judgemert, and ex- 
cite the devotion of ſuch, as daily uſe the ſane, printed in 
1684, 8vo; and dedicated to Anne princeſs of Denmark. 
8. Roman forgeries in the councils, during the four firſt 
centuries :. together with an appendix concerning the forge- 
ries and errors in the annals of Baronius. Lond. 1689, 4to. 
There was alſo another Thomas Comber, doctor in divi- 
nity, who lived in the ſame century, and was of Trinity col- 
lege in Cambridge. This laſt was was born in Suſſex up- 
on the iſt of January 1575, admitted ſcholar of Trinity col- 
lege, upon the 11th of May, 1593; choſen fellow of the 
ſame, upon the ſecond of October, 1597 ; preferred to the 
deanery of Carliſle, upon the 28th of Auguſt 1630; and 
ſworn in maſter of Trinity college, upon the 12th of October, 
1631. In 1642, he was impriſoned, plundered, and de- 
prived of all his preferments ; and died upon the 28th of 
February 1653, at Cambridge. He wrote An hiſtorical 
vindication of the divine right of tythes, againſt mr. Selden's 
hiſtory of tythes. 4to. | 


COMENIUS (JoRN Amos), a cebrated grammarian 
and proteſtant divine, was born in Moravia upon the 28th 
of March 1592. Having ſtudied in ſeveral places, and par- 
ticularly at Herborn, he returned to his own country in the 
year 1614, and was made rector of a college there. He 
was ordained miniſter in 1616, and two years after — 9 

| | paſtor 


COMENIUS. 
' paſtor of the church of Fulnec: at which time he was appoint- 
eld maſter of a ſchool lately erected there. He had then a 
great project upon his hands, which was to introduce a new 
method for teaching the languages. He publiſhed ſome eſſays 
for this purpoſe in 1616, and had prepared other pieces on 
that ſubject, which were deſtroyed in 1621, when the Spa- 
niards plundered his library, after having taken the city. 
The miniſters of Bohemia and Moravia being outlawed by an 
edict in 1624, and the perſecution growing very hot the year 
after, Comenius fled to Leſna, a city of Poland, and taught 
Latin there. There he publiſhed, in the year 1631, his book 
intitled, Janua linguarum reſerata, or, the gate of languages 
unlocked: of which the following wonderful account, 
though he gives it himſelf, is by all allowed to be true.“ I 
never could have imagined, ſays he, that this little book 
< calculated only for children, ſhould have met with uni- 
<« yerſal applauſe from the learned. This has been juſtified 
“ by the letters I received from a great number of learned 
<« men of different countries, in which they highly congra- 
c tulate me on this new invention; as well as by the verſi- 


ons which have been emulouſly made of it into ſeveral 


« modern tongues. For it has not only been tranſlated into 
<«« twelve European languages, namely, L 
“ mian, Poliſh, German, Swediſh, utch, Engliſh, French, 
« Spaniſh, Italian, Hungarian; but likewiſe into the Afi- 
<« atick languages, as Arabick, Turkiſh, Perſian, and even 


atin, Greek, Bohe- 
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« the Mogul, which is ſpoken all over the Eaft Indies.” Comenius 


This book gained Comenius ſuch prodigious reputation, epiſt. dedi- 
that the governing powers of Sweden wrote to him in the cat. ad con- 


year 1638, and offered him a commiſſion for the new \\ OS nr any 


ating all the ſchools in that kingdom ; which offer however 
he did not think proper to accept, but only promiſed to 
aſſiſt with his advice thoſe, who ſhould be appointed to exe- 
cute that commiſſion. He then tranſlated into Latin, a 

piece which he had written in his native tongue, concern- 
ing the new method of inſtructing youth, a ſpecimen of 
which appeared under the title of Parfophiz Prodromus, 


that is, The forerunner of univerſal learning. This made 


him conſidered as one very capable of reforming the method 
of teaching; and the parliament of England defired his aſ- 


ſiſtance to reform the ſchools of that kingdom. Comenius ga le's Dig. 


arrived at London in September 1641, and would have been 
received by a committee, to whom he might have propoſed 
his plan, if the parliament had not been taken up too much 


with other matters. The civil wars which broke out in 


England 
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England ſhewed Comenius, that this was not a. juncture 


favourable to his deſigns; he went therefore to Sweden, 


whither he had been invited by Lewis de Geer, a gentleman 
of great merit, .who had the publick welfare very much at 


heart. He arriyed there in Auguſt 1642, and diſcourſed 


with Oxenſtiern about his method: the reſult of which con- 
ference was, that he ſhould go and fix at Elbing in Pruſſia, 
and compoſe it. In the mean time Lewis de Geer ſettled a 
conſiderable ſtipend upon him, by which means Comenius, 
now delivered from the drudgery of teaching a ſchool, em- 
ployed himſelf wholly in finding out general methods for 


thoſe who inſtructed youth. He ſpent four years at Elbing 


in this ſtudy, after which he returned to Sweden, to ſhew 
his compoſitions. It was examined by three commiſſioners, 
who declared it worthy of being made publick, after the au- 


thor ſhould have kniſhed it. He ſpent two more years up- 


on it at Elbing, and then was obliged to return to Leſna. 
In 1650, he took a journey to the court of Sigiſmund Ra- 
gotfki, prince of Tranſilvania; where a conference was de- 
ſired with him, in order to reform the methed of teaching in 
ſchools. He gave this prince ſome pieces, containing in- 
ſtructions for regulating the college of Patak, purſuant to 
the maxims laid down in his Parſophia; and, during four 
years, he was allowed to propoſe whatever he pleaſed, with 
regard to the government of that college. After this he re- 
turned to Leſna, and did not leave it till 1650, when it was 
burnt by the Poles: of which calamity, as we ſhall ſee be- 
low, Comenius was charged with being the cauſe. He loſt 
there all his manuſcripts, except what he had written on 


Parſophia, and on the Revelations. He fled into Sileſia, thence 


to 133 afterwards to Hamburgh, and laſtly to 
Amſterdam; where he met with ſo much encouragement, that 
he was tempted to continue there for the remainder of his 
life. He printed there, in the year 1657, at the expence of 
his Mecænas, the different parts of his new method of teach- 


ing. The work is in folio, and divided into four parts, 


Bay le'sDict. 


„The whole, ſays mr. Bayle, coſt the author prodigious 
« pains, other people a great deal of money, yet the learned 
received no benefit from it; nor is there, in my opinion, 
any thing practicably uſeful in the hints of that author,” 

But Comenius was not only intent upon the reformation of 
ſchools ; he had filled his brains with prophecies, revolu- 
tions, the ruining of antichriſt, the millennium, and ſuch 
like enthuſiaſtick notions. He had collected with prodigious 
care the chimeras of one Kotterus, thoſe of Chriſtina Poniato- 
; via, 


COMEN,U 8. 


Via, and of Dr tbicius, and ubliſhed them at Amſterdam. 
Theſe chi eras 1 ite to coe who ſhould e en- 
deavour jog extirpate the houſe of Auſtria” and the 285 
Guſtavus Adolphus, and Charles Guſtavus, kings of Sw 
Cromwell, and Ragotſki, had been promliſed as ho bo 
ſhould accompliſh. theſe ſplendid 11 che e to which "how- 
ever the event did not correſpond ; e are told that Come- 
nius, not knowing which way to turn himſelf, at laſt t he 
it into his head to addreſs Lewis XIV. of F range that 
ſent him a copy of Drabicius's 8 prop ecies, and infinuated * 
it was to this monarch, god promiſed the empire of | 
world, by the downfall of thoſe who perſecuted rift. 'He 
wrote ſome bogks at Amſterdam; | ; 8855 particularly 2 4 
mr. Des Marets concerning the mil (ani: Des, Maſets 
anſwered him furioy uſly ; errang to pul 
| Preſented him-1 more nave than fool; as a bite and, Arpers 
who, under religious and other ſpecious ebene drained the 
urles of thoſe, who. had more. mo ney than wit. ac- 
owledge Comenius, ah ae to be poſſeſſed of a fine 
55 and inventive Seals. and ſuch 1 Spe as would well fuic 
an who ſhou Id { ay, 1 ſu blift ha If the year by tricking 
a 248 artifice, and b „Wat ce and 19 . J ſubſiſt the Scher 


„ © 


took 


"7 half: for as this age Fab not prod uced. a None ſubtle ſharper 
« than Comenius, "neither has it roduced A writer, who 
cc has a better kn Kacke 


1411 = % 


« tions.” 


ry: in which he acquaints us alſo with the reſolution he had 
made, of employing all his future thoughts wholly on his 
ſalvation. He go 


him an enthuſiaſt, He died at Amſterdam on the 15th of 
November 1671, in the Soth year of his age. Had he lived 
much longer, he would have ſeen the falſity of his prophecies, 
with regard to the millennium: for he affirmed, that it would 
begin in the year 1672, or 1673. But ſuppoting. he had, 


docs any one imagine it would have affected him? not it in- 


deed: enthuſiaſm is of an excellent temper, nothing can 
ruffle it, or put it out of countenance. Comenius would have 
appeared, as in fimilar ſituations he often had done, as boldly 
in company after the expiration of the period as before; 


without fearing either the jokes or the ſerious reproaches, 
to 
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See Art. 
Drabicius, 


off his maſt; re- 


Mareſius in 

Comenius was at laſt 18 of a vanity of his 1 antirrhetico, 
as we learn from 1 the book he publiſhed i in 1668 at Amſter-P- 5+ 
dam, intitled Unius neceſſarii, or, of the one thing neceſſa- 


ad better have done ſo all along, than to 
have buſied himſelf ſo much about the tranſactions of Europe, 
in order to diſcover revolutions; for it was this which made 
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__COMENIUS. 
to which he muſt be expoſed. He would have fell to pro- 
pheſying again in the fame manner as uſual ; and as incredi- 
ble as it may ſeem, the people would ſtill have conſidered 


him as a prophet. For what abſurdities, what frauds, what 


villanies, be they ever ſo palpable and open, are ſufficient to 
diſcredit the man, whom the vulgar, ever credulous and fond of 
being deluded, have once choſen for their guide in ſpirituals? 


Whatever mortification Comenius muſt have felt, on the ſcore 


of his prophecies, which he had lived to ſee falſified, he 
muſt alſo . felt as much, ſuppoſing him to have an 

feeling, on ſeveral other accounts. He was reproached wit 

having done great prejudice to his brethren, who were ba- 
niſhed with him from Moravia. Moſt of them had fled 
from their country with conſiderable ſums of money; but 
inſtead of being cconomiſts, they ſquatideted it away in a 


Hort time, becauſe truly, wg, 1 prophefied they ſhould 
return to their country in a 


oft time: by which means 
however, in ſpite of all his prophetick talent, they were 
very ſoon reduced to beggary. Comenius was alſo accuſed 
of having been the cauſé of the plundering and burning of 
Leſna, where his brethren had found an aſylum, by the pa- 


negyrick he made fo unſeaſonably upon Charles Guſtavus 


king of Sweden, when he invaded Poland. Comenius pro- 


claimed him in a prophetick manner to be the immediate de- 


p. 197. 
deit. 1614, 


ſtroyer of popery; by which the proteſtants of Poland be- 
came extremely odious to the Roman catholicks of that king- 
dom. He aid not ſeem to be undeceived, when the king 
of Sweden turned his arms againſt Denmark ; for he made 


him a ſecond panegyrick, wherein he congratulated him no 


leſs on this new invaſion, than he had done upon the former. 
It was a great error to imagine, that Guſtavus intended to 


deſtroy popery. The elector of 1 acquainted 


Richard Cromwell in a letter, that the Swedes had made a 
dreadful havock of the proteſtants; which letter contains 
ſeveral curious particulars, and is inſerted in the Præſtanti- 
um & eruditorum virorum epiſtolæ, dated December 28, 
1658. To be ſhort, how near at hand ſoever the proteſtants 
of Leſna might think their deliverance, upon the bare word 
of Comenius, that city was ſurpriſed and burnt by the Poliſh 
army; on which occafion Comenius loft his houſe, his fur- 
niture, his library, and ſeveral works, which he had ſpent 
above forty years in compoſing, Part of his apocalyptick 
treatiſes, and ſome other pieces ralating to his Parſophia, 
eſcaped the flames; he having juſt time to cover them in a 


| hole under ground, from which they were taken ten days 


aftes 


” COMINEsS. 
after the fire: but if theſe had been burnt too, neither letters 
nor religion had ſuſtained any loſs. | | 
We muſt not forget to take notice, that the celebrated 
madam Bourignon and Comenius had a moſt cordial and 
ſpiritual eſteem for each other. The continuator of that la- 
dy's life informs us, that Comenius being upon his death 
bed, deſired her to pay him a laſt viſit, ſaying to thoſe who 
ſpoke of her, O where is this holy, maid? let me have the 
& ſatisfaction of ſeeing her once more before I die. All the 
& learning and knowledge which I have acquired, are only 
« the productions of the underſtanding and reaſon of man, 
& and the effects of human ſtudy : but ſhe is poſſeſſed of a 


« wiſdom and light, that proceed immediately from God 


c only, through the Holy Ghoſt.” After ſhe had complied 
with his requeſt in viſiting him, and was withdrawn, he ſaid 


frequently, in the higheſt tranſports of joy, to thoſe who 
came to ſee him: „I have ſeen an angel of God; God 


c ſent me his angel to day.” He died fome time after in 
the grace of God, as rars. Houdondd did not doubt: for ſhe 
often uſed to ſay, that © ſhe had never known a man of 
& learning, who had a more upright heart, and was poſſeſſed 
&« of a greater ſpirit of humility, than Comenius.“ 


the memoit way, was born of a noble family in Flanders in 
the year 1446. He was a man of uncommon abilities; ſo 
that his high merit, as well as illuſtrious birth, ſoon recom- 
mended him to the notice of Charles the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, with whom he lived in a kind of intimacy for 
about eight years. He was afterwards ſeduced to the court 
of France by Lewis XI. one of whoſe maxims of policy was, 
to draw all men to his court, who were either able to pro- 
| mote the intereſt of other princes, or might any ways be made 
ſubſervient to his own. Comines became a man of vaſt 
conſequence in France, not only from the countenance 
which was given him by the monarch, but from other great 
connexions alſo, which he brought about by marrying into a 
noble family. Lewis made him his chamberlain, and ſeneſ- 
chal or chief magiſtrate of the province of Poictou. He em- 
ployed him in ſeveral negotiations, which he executed in a 
maſterly and ſucceſsful way; and Comines lived in high 
favour and reputation during the reign of this prince. Af- 
ter the death of Lewis, he fell into great troubles, and un- 


derwent great hardſhips, under that of his ſucceſſor Charles 


VIII; for being a foreigner, the envy of his adverſaries pre- 
Vor. III. Ls D vailed 
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Bourignon, 


COMINES (PRHIIIr, DE) an excellent hiſtorian in pag. 20. 
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COMIN ES. 
vailed ſo far, that he was impriſoned at Loches, in the 
county of Berry; a place where perſons accuſed of high 
treaſon are uſually committed. During his impriſonment, 
as he ſays himſelf in his Memoirs, he was uſed very ſevere- 
ly ; but by the diligence and management of his wife, re- 


moved at length to Paris, where, ſome time after, he was 
convened before the parliament. He had great factions 


againſt him; and his enemies were ſo very powerful, that 
no advocate durſt undertake his defence. He was forced to 
do it himſelf; and he pleaded his own cauſe ſo well, that, 
after a ſpeech of two hours in full court, he convinced them 


of his innocence, and was diſcharged. He inſiſted much up- 


on what he had done both for the king and kingdom, and 
the favour and bounty of his maſter Fowis XI. He re- 
monſtrated to them, that he had done nothing either through 


avarice or ambition; and that if his deſigns had been only to 


have enriched himſelf, he had as fair an opportunity of doing 
it as any man of his condition in France. He lay three 
years in priſon ; and after his releaſe had a daughter, who 
was married ſince to Rene count of Penthieuſe, of the houſe 
of Bretagne. This daughter had a ſon, who was afterwards 
governour of Bretagne, knight of the king's order, duke 
of Eſtampes, and enjoyed ſeveral other dignities and prefer- 
ments. Philip De Comines was about fixty four years old, 
and died in a houſe of his own called Argenton, October 
17, I509; and his body being carried to Paris was interred 
in the church belonging to the Auguſtines, in a chapel which 
he had built for himſelf. In his proſperity he had the fol- 
lowing ſaying frequently in his mouth, “He that will not 
« work, let him not eat:” in his adverſity he uſed to ſay, Icom- 
* mitted myſelf to the ſea, and am overwhelmed in a ſtorm.” 

He was a man of great parts/but not learned. He ſpoke 
ſeveral modern languages well, the German, French, and 
Spaniſh eſpecially; but he knew nothing of the ancient, 
which he uſed to lament. As illiterate however as he was, 
he left behind him fome memoirs of his own times, which 
have been the admiration not only of the learned, but of all 
good judges in hiftory. They commence from the year 
1464, and include a period of four and thirty years; in 
which are commemorated the moſt remarkable actions of 
the two laſt dukes of Burgundy, and of Lewis XI. and 
Charles VIII. kings of France; as likewiſc the moſt conſi- 
derable tranſactions in England, Flanders, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, which happened within that period. Montaigne 
ſays, © that the language of theſe memoirs is ſweet and 
; 5 8 « delightful, 


4e delightful, of a native ſimplicity; the narration pure, 
and wherein the veracity of the author does evidently 
<« ſhine; free from vanity, when ſpeaking of himſelf; and 
from affectation and envy, when ſpeaking of others; 
« His diſcourſes and exhortations are more accompanied with 
<< zealand truth, than with any exquiſe ſuffifance and there is 
* throughout ſo much gravity and authority, that one may 
& eaſily diſcern him to have been a man of noble extraction 
© and brought up amidſt great affairs.” The great penetra- 


tion and judgment, which Comines has ſhewn in theſe me- Iz, ; des 
moirs, the extenſive knowledge of men and things, the eſſais, chaps 


wonderful ſkill in unfolding councils and tracing actions to 10. 
their firſt ſprings, and the variety of excellent precepts poli- 
tical and philoſophical; with which the whole is wrought up, 
have led ſome to imagine him, not inferior to Livy and 
the ancient chiefs in hiſtory. Catherine of Medicis uſed 
to ſay, that Comines had made as many hereticks in poli- 
ticks, as Luther had in religion. He has one qualification 
not yet mentioned, which ought particularly to recommend 
him to aur favour; and that is that great impartiality and 
reſpect he ſhews to the Engliſh; whenever he has occaſion 
to mention our nation, he always does it in an honourable 
manner ; and though indeed he will not allow us to be as 
cunning politicians as his own countrymen, he gives us the 
character of being a generous, bold ſpirited people, highly 
commends our conſtitution, and never conceals the grandeur 
and magnificence of the Engliſh nation. Mr. Dryden, in 
his life of Plutarch, has made the hiſtorian ſome fe- 
turn for his civilities in the following elogium : Next 
% to Thucydides, ſays that poet, in this kind may be ac- 
* counted Polybius among the Grecians : Livy though 
not free from ſuperſtition, nor Tacitus from 1ll-nature, 
t amongſt the Romans; amongſt the modern Italians, Guic- 
4 ciardini and d'Avila, if not partial: but above all men, 
in my opinion, the plain, ſincere, unaffected, and moſt 
e inſtructive Philip de Comines amongſt the French, though 
© he only gives his hiſtory the humble name of commenta- 
© ries, I am ſorry I cannot find in our own nation, 
though it has produced ſome commendable hiſtorians, any 
proper to be ranked with theſe.” IS 


COMMANDINUS (FreDptkIcxk) born at Urbino 
in Italy in the year 1509, and defcended from a very noble 
family, was famous for his learning and knowledge in the 
ſciences. To a vaſt depth in the mathematicks, he joined 

8 WEE a great 
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Thuan. hiſt, 
lib, 61. 
Chronolog, 


mathem. p. 
61. 
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mathem. 
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COMNE NA. 


a great ſkill in the Greek tongue; by which means he was 
very well qualified to tranſlate the Greek mathematicians 
into Latin; and indeed he publiſhed and tranſlated ſeveral, 
to which no writer, till then, had done that good office. 
Francis Moria, duke of Urbino, who was very converſant in 
thoſe ſciences, was a very affectionate patron to him on that 
account. Commandinus died in the year 1575, aged ſixty 
ſix years; and Antonio Toroneo delivered his funeral ora- 
tion. He is greatly applauded by Blanchanus, and other 
writers; and he very juſtly deſerved their encomiums. He 
tranſlated and illuſtrated with notes the following works. 
I. Archimedis circuli dimenſio; de lineis ſpiralibus; quadrate- 
ra paraboles ; de canoidibus & ſphæroidibus; de arenæ nu- 
mero. Venice, printed by Paulus Manutius in 1558, folio, 
2. Ejuſdem Archimedis de iis quæ vehuntur in aqua. Bo- 
logn. 1565, 4to. 3. Apollonii 8 conicorum libri qua- 
tuor, una cum Pappi Alexandrini lemmatibus, & commenta- 
riis Eutocii Aſcalonitæ, &c. Bologn. 1566, folio. 4. Ptolo- 
mæi Planiſpherium. Venet. 1558, 4to. 5. Ejuſdem de 
analemmate liber. Rome, 1562, 4to. 6. Elementa Eucli- 
dis. Peſaro, 1572, folio. 7. Ariſtarchus de magnitudinibus 
& diſtantiis ſolis & lunæ. Peſaro, 1575. 4to. 8. Hero de 
ſpiralibus. Urbino, 1575. 4to. 9. Machometes bagdedinus 
de ſuperficiorum diviſionibus. Peſaro, 1570, folio. 10. Pappi 
Alexandrini collectiones mathematicæ. Peſaro, 1588. folio. 
The publication of this laſt work would have been ſtill 
longer after the death of its author, had not the duke of Ur- 
bino exerted himſelf vigorouſly about it. For Comman- 
dinus's two daughters had commenced a law ſuit againſt each 
other, which would have occaſioned a very long delay, as 
Valerius Spaciolus his ſon in law owns. Commandinus pub- 
liſhed alſo ſome books of his own compoſing; as, 1. De 
centro gravitatis ſolidorum. Bologn. 1565, folio. 2. Horo- 
logiorum deſcriptio. Romæ, 1562, &c. | 


COMNENA (Ax NA) a moſt accompliſhed lady, 
and daughter to the Greek emperor Alexius Comnenus, 
flouriſhed about the year 1118; and wrote fifteen books up- 
on the life and actions of her father, which ſhe called The 
Alexiad. Eight of theſe books were publiſhed by Hæſ- 
chelius in the year 1610, and the whole fifteen with a La- 
tin verſion in the year 1651; to another edition of which 
in the year 1670, the learned Charles du Freſne added notes 
L iſtorical and philological. She has repreſented her father in 
2 better light than the Latin hiſtorians have done, who 

have, 


COMPTON 


have, almoſt all of them, deſcribed him as a treacherous and 
diſhoneſt man, and for that reaſon has been accounted a very 
partial writer: but, as Voſſius has obſerved, the matter may 
be well enough compriſed by only ſuppoſing, that the Latin 
hiſtorians have ſpoken of a Greek emperor leſs favourably 
than they ought, and that Anna Comnena has been more 
8 to the character of her father, than the ſtrict laws 


of hi 


405 


ory will admit of. The authors of the Journal des Voſiius de 


ſcavans, for the year 1675, have ſpoken of this learned and Græc. hiſt, 


accompliſhed lady in the following manner. The elegance, 
„ ſay they, with which Anna Comnena has deſcribed in 
£© fifteen books the life and actions of her father, and the 
5 ſtrong and eloquent manner with which ſhe has ſet them 
© off, are ſo much above the ordinary underſtanding of 
«© women, that one is almoſt ready to doubt, whether ſhe 
cc was indeed the author of thoſe books. It is certain, that 
& one cannot read the deſcriptions ſhe has given of countries, 
6 rivers, mountains, towns, fieges, battles, the reflexions 
«© ſhe makes upon particular events, the judgement ſhe paſſes 
„ upon human actions, and the digreſſions ſhe makes on 
© many occaſions, without perceiving, that ſhe muſt have 
been very well {killed in grammar, rhetorick, philoſophy, 
& mathematicks, nay, that ſhe muit even have had ſome 
* knowledge of law, phyſick, and divinity; all which is very 
& rare and uncommon in any of that ſex.” 


COMPTON (Srexczr) only fon of William, firſt 
earl of Northampton, by Elizabeth, ſole daughter and heireſs 
of fir John Spencer alderman of London, was born in 


the year 1601. He was made knight of the Bath, on the Britiſh com- 
3d of November 1616, when Charles duke of York, after- 3 p. 


wards king Charles the firſt, was created prince of Wales ; 3 


with whom he became a great favourite. In the year 1622, 
he accompanied him into Spain, in quality of maſter of his 
robes and wardrobe ; and had the honour to deliver all his 
preſents, which amounted, according to computation, to 
64000 pounds. At the coronation of that prince he attended 
as maſter of the robes ; and in 1639, waited on his 'majeſty 
in his expedition againft the Scots. He was likewiſe one of 
thoſe noblemen, who, on the 4th of May 1641, reſolved to 
defend the true proteſtant religion, expreſſed in the doc- 
trine of the church of England, and his majeity's royal 
perſon, honour, and eſtate ; as alſo the power and privi- 
lege of parliaments, and the lawful rights and liberties of 


the ſubject. In the year 5 he waited upon his ma- Ivid. 
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jeſty at Vork, and eſpouſcd his cauſe heartily; and after 


the king ſet up his ſtandard at Nottingham, was one of the 
firſt, who appeared in arms for him. He did him ſignal 
ſervices, and was the very life of his cauſe in the counties 
of Warwick, Stafford, and Northampton. He was flain 
upon the 19th of March 1642-3, in a battle fouzht on 
Hopton-heath, about two or three miles from Stafford; 
for though the enemy was intirely routed, and much of 
their artillery taken, yet his lordſhip's horſe being un- 

> th under him, he was ſome how left encom- 
paſſed by them. When he was on his feet, he killed with 
his own hand the colonel of foot, wha firſt came up to him; 
notwithſtanding which, after his head- piece was itruck off 
with the but-end of a muſquet, they offered him quarter, 
But he refuſed, ſaying, “ that he ſcorned to accept quarter 
from ſuch baſe rogues and rebels, as they were :” upon 
which he was flain by a blow with an halbert on the hinder 
part of his head, receiving at the ſame time another deep 
wound in his face, The cnemy refuſed to deliver up his 
body to the young earl of Northampton, unleſs he would 
deliver, in exchange for it, all the ammunition, priſoners, 
and cannon, he had taken in the late battle: however at 
laſt it was delivered, and buried in Allhallows church in 
Derby, . in the ſame vault with his relation the old counteſs 
of Shrewſbury, We are informed, that this noble lord, 
* though a perſon of great courage, honour, and fidelity, 
« was not well known till the evening of his days, having 
c led an eaſy and luxurious life; but that from the be- 


ginning of the civil wars, as if he had been awakened out 


<« of a lethargy, he behaved with the utmoſt activity and 
e vigour.” His lordſhip married Mary, daughter of fir 
Francis Beaumont, knt, by whom he had fix ſons and two 
daughters. The ſons are all faid to have inherited their 
father's courage, loyalty, and virtue; but as for Henry, the 
ſixth and youngeſt, who was afterwards biſhop of London, 
pe ſhall ſpeak particularly of him, in the next article, 


COMPTON (Henry) a moſt eminent prelate of 
the church of England, was the youngeſt fon of Spencer 
the ſecond ear] of Northampton, juſt mentioned, and born 
in the year 1632. Though he was but ten years old, 


when his father was ſlain, yet he received an education ſuit- 


able to his quality; and when he had gone through the 
ammar ſchools, was entered a nobleman of queen's col- 
ſhoe in Oxford, in the year 1649. He continued there till 


COMPTON. | 407 
about 1652; and after having lived ſome little time with 
his mother, travelled into foreign countries.” After the re- 
{toration of king Charles II. he returned to England; and 
became a cornet in a regiment of horſe, raiſed about that 
time for the king's guard : but ſoon quitting that poſt, he 
dedicated himſelf to the ſervice of the church; and ac- 
cordingly went to Cambridge, where he was created ma- 
ſter of arts. Then entering into orders, and obtaining a bid. 
grant of the next vacant canonry of Chriſt-church in 65 
ford, he was admitted canon-commoner of that college, 
in the beginning of the year 1666, by the advice of dr. John 
Fell, then dean of the ſame. He poſſeſſed at that time the Ibid. 
rectory of Cottenham in Cambridgeſhire, worth about 500 l. 
per annum; and in the year 1667, he was made maſter of 
St. Croſſe's hoſpital near Wincheſter. On the 24th of 
May 1669, he was inſtalled canon of Chriſt-church, in the 
room of dr. Heylin deceaſed ; and two days after, took the 
degree of bachelor of divinity, to which, on the 28th of 
June following, he added that of doctor. He was preferred, Ibid. 
to the biſhoprick of Oxford, in December 1674 ; and about 
a year after, tranſlated to the ſee of London. Anthony 
Wood tells us, that “ this tranſlation was much promoted 
<< by ſome of the politick clergy, becauſe they knew him 
< to be a bold man, an enemy to the papiſts, and one that 
« would act and ſpeak, what they would put him upon, 
“ which they themſelves would not be ſeen in, as many | 
c prime papiſts uſed to fay.” Biſhop Burnet informs us fur- Ibia. 
ther, that this tranſlation was effected through the earl of 
« Danby's intereſt; to whom the biſhop, he ſays, was a 
« property, and turned by him, as he pleaſed. The duke 
<« of York hated him; but lord Danby perſuaded both the 
“ king and the duke, that as his heat did no great hurt to 
<< any perſon, ſo the giving way to it helped to lay the jea- 
& louſies of the church-party. He tells us alſo, that arch- 
<* biſhop Sheldon dying about a year after that, Compton 
< was perſuaded lord Danby had tried with all his ſtrength 
“ to promote him to Canterbury; though that, he ſays, Hit. of his 
«© was never once attempted. + | | own times, 
As ſoon as he was raiſed to the fee of London, king — 
Charles cauſed him to be ſworn one of his privy council; 
and committed to his care the educating his two nieces, 
the princeſſes Mary and Anne, which important truſt he 
diſcharged to the nation's ſatisfaction. They were both con- 
firmed by him upon January 23, 1675-6. They were both 
likewiſe married by him : the "deft; Mary, with William 
Dd 4 prince 
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prince of Orange, on the 4th of November 1677; the 


youngeit, Anne, with George prince of Denmark, on the 
28th of July 1683. The firmneſs of theſe two princeſſes 
in the proteſtant religion, was owing, in a great meaſure, to 
their tutor biſhop Compton; which afterwards, when po- 
pery came to prevail at the court of England, was imputed 
to him as an unpardonable crime. In the mean time he 
formed a project of bringing the diflenters to a ſenſe of 
the neceſſity of an union among proteſtants; to promote 


which, he held ſeveral conferences with his own clergy, 


the ſubſtance of which he publiſhed in July 1680. He 
further hoped, that diſſenters might be the more eaſily re- 
concued to the church, it the judgement of foreign divines 
ſhould be produced againſt their needleſs ſeparation : and 
for that purpoſe he wrote to monſieur Le Moyne, profeſſor 
of divinity at Leyden, to mr. de I'Angle, one of the preach- 
ers of the proteſtant church at Charenton near Paris, and 
to mr. Claude, another eminent French divine. Their an- 
ſwers are publiſhed at the end of biſhop Stillingfleet's Un- 
reaſonableneſs of ſeparation, 1681, 4to; where we find them 
all agreed in vindicating the church of England from any 
errors in its doctrine, or unlawtul impoſitions in its diſci- 
pline, and therefore in condemning a ſeparation from it 
as needleſs and uncharitable. But popery was what the 


compl. hiſt. h : ; © $7 Lp 
of Taglan g, biſhop moſt ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed ; and, while it was gaining 


ground at the latter end of Charles the IId's reign, under 
the influence of James duke of York, there was no method 
he left untried to ſtop its progreſs. | 

The great diſſervice, done by him to the papiſts and their 
cauſe, was remembered and reſented, when James II. af- 
cended the throne: when, to his honour, he was marked out 
as. the firſt ſacrifice to popiſh fury. He was immediately 
diſmiſſed from the council-table; and on the 16th of De- 


Wood, &c, cember 1685, put out from being dean of the royal chapel, 
_* * to which place he had been preferred in July 1675. Fur- 


ther occaſions were ſought, and ſoon found, of moleſting 
or ruining him, if poſſible, For dr. John Sharp, rector of 
St. Giles's in the fields, afterwards archbiſhop of York, 
having, in ſome of his ſermons, vindicated the doctrine of 
the church of England againſt popery; the king ſent a 
letter, dated June 14th 1686, to biſhop Compton, „requiring 
and commanding him forthwith to ſuſpend dr. Sharp from 
further preaching in any pariſh church or chapel within 
his dioceſe, until he had given the king ſatisfaction. In 
order to underſtand, how dr. Sharp had offended the king, 

| : | it 
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it muſt be remembered, that king James had cauſed the 


directions concerning preachers, publiſhed, in 1662, to be 
now reprinted; and reinforced them by a letter directed to 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, given at Whitehall 
March 5, 1685-6, to prohibit the preaching upon contro- 
verſial points; that was, in effect, to forbid the preaching 
againſt popery, which dr. Sharp had done. The biſhop re- 
fuling to ſuſpend the doctor, becauſe, as he truly alledged 
he could not do it according to law, was cited to appear, 
on the gth of Auguſt, before the new eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion: when he was charged with not having obſerved 
his majeſty's commands in the caſe of dr. Sharp, whom he 
was ordered to ſuſpend. The biſhop, after expreſſing ſome 
ſurpriſe, humbly begged a copy of the commiſſion, and a 
copy of his charge; but was anſwered by chancellor Jef- 
terys, « That he ſhould neither have a copy of, nor lee, the 
* commiſſion : neither would they give him a copy of the 
charge.“ Thereupon his lordſhip deſired time to adviſe 
with council; and time was given him to the 16th, and 

afterwards to the 3ift, of Auguſt. Then his lordſhip offered 
his plea to their juriſdiction: which being over-ruled, he 
proteſted to his right, in that or any other plea, that might 
be made for his advantage; and obſerved, “ that as a biſhop 
< he had a right, by the moſt authentick and univerſal ec- 
5 clefiaſtical laws, to be tried before his metropolitan, pre- 
cedently to any other court whatſoever.” But the eccleſi- 
aftical commiſſioners would not upon any account ſuffer 
their juriſdiction to be called in queſtion ; and therefore, in 
ſpite of all that his lordſhip or his council could alledge, he 
was ſuſpended on the 6th of September following, for his 
diſobedience, from the function and execution of his epiſ- 


copal office, and from all epiſcopal and other eccleſiaſtical Account of 
the proceed- 


juriſdiction, during his majeſty's pleaſure, 


While this -matter was in dependance, the princeſs of Hen 


— 


againſt 
ry lord 


Orange thought it became her to interpoſe a little in the biſhop of 


biſhop's favour: ſo ſhe wrote to the king, earneſtly begging 
him to be gentle to the biſhop, who he could not think 
would offend willingly. - She alſo wrote to the biſhop, ex- 
preſſing the great ſhare ſhe took in the trouble he was fallen 
into; as did alſo the prince. The king wrote an anſwer to 
the princeſs, reflecting ſeverely on the biſhop, not without 
ſome ſharpneſs on her for meddling in ſuch matters. The 
biſhop in the mean time acquieſced in his ſentence 3 but 


being ſuſpended only as a biſhop, and remaining ſtill whole 


in his other capacities, he made another ſtand againſt the 
: 2 = | king, 


London, 
1688, 4to. 
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king, as one of the governours of the Charter-houſe, in re- 
tuling to admit one Andrew Popham, a papiſt, into the 
firſt penſioner's place in that hoſpital. While he was thus 
ſequeſtred from his epiſcopal office, he applied himſelf to 
the improvement of his garden at Fulham; and having a 
great genius for botany, enriched it with a variety of cu- 
rious plants, domeſtick and exotick. His ſuſpenſion howe- 
ver was ſo flagrant a piece of tyrannical injuſtice, that the 
prince of Orange, in his declaration, could not omit taking 
notice of it; and, upon the dread of his highneſs's coming 
over, the court was willing to make the biſhop reparation, 
by reſtoring him, as they did on the 23d of September 1688, 
to his epiſcopal function. But he made no haſte to reſume 
his charge, and to thank the king for his reſtoration ; which 
made ſome conjecture, and as was afterwards found rightly 
enough, that he had no mind to be reſtored in that manner, 


and that he knew well enough what had been doing in 


Holland. The firſt part the biſhop acted in the revolution, 
which immediately enſued, was the conveying, jointly with 
the earl of Dorſet, the princeſs Anne of Denmark fate from 
London to Nottingham ; leſt ſhe, in the preſent confuſion 
of affairs, might have been ſent away into France, or put 
under reſtraint, becauſe the prince, her conſort, had left 
king James, and was gone over to the prince of Orange. 
Biſhop Burnet has given us a particular account of this 
tranſaction in the following words: When the news came 
<< to London, of prince — of Denmark having joined 
« the prince of Orange, the princeſs Anne was ſo ſtruck with 
« the apprehenſions of the king's diſpleaſure, and of the ill 
effects it might have, that ſhe ſaid to the lady Churchill 
<< that ſhe could not bear the thoughts of it, and would leap 
* out at a window rather than venture on it. The biſhop 


£ of London was then lodged very ſecretly in Suffolk-ſtreet : 


c fo the lady Churchill, who knew where he was, went to him 
c and concerted with him the method of the princeſs's with- 
& drawing from court. The princeſs went ſooner to bed 
« than ordinary: and about midnight, ſhe went down a back 
<« ſtairs from her cloſet, attended only by lady Churchill, 
<< in ſuch haſte, that they carried nothing with them. They 
<< were waited for by the biſhop of London, who carried 
< them to the earl of Dorſet's, whoſe lady furniſhed them 


„ with every thing: and ſo they went northward, as far 


c as Northampton, where that earl attended on them with 
<< all reſpect, and quickly brought a body of horſe to ſerve 
for a guard to the princeſs. And in a little while a ſmall 

| | wn : ce army 
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& army was formed about her, who choſe to be commanded 
* by the biſhop of London; of which, ſays biſhop Burnet, Burnet, as 
he too eaſily accepted.” above, p. 
At his return to London, he was as zealous and inſtru- 792. 

mental as any man in completing the revolution. He firſt 
ſet his hand to the aſſociation begun at Exeter. He waited 

on the prince of Orange, on. the 21ſt of December, at the 
head of his clergy ; and in their names and his own, thanked 
his highneſs, for his very great and moſt hazardous under- 
taking for their deliverance, and the preſervation of the 
proteſtant religion, with the ancient laws and liberties 
of this nation. He gave his royal highneſs the facra- Kennet's 
ment upon the 3oth of December; and, upon the 29th of nig“ 
January following, when the houſe of lords, in a grand England, 
committee, debated the important queſtion, Whether the p. 557. 
& throne, being vacant, ought to be filled by a regent or 
a king?” Dr. Compton was one of the two biſhops, fir 
Jonathan Trelawny biſhop of Briſtol being the other, who 
made the 8 for filling up the throne by a king. 
On the 14th of February, he was again appointed of the 
privy council, and made dean of the royal chapel ; from 
both which places king James had removed him: and af- 
terwards pitched upon by king William, to perform the 
ceremony of his and queen Mary's coronation, upon the 
Iith of April, 1689. The ſame year he was conſtituted 
one of the* commiſſioners for reviſing the liturgy, wherein 
he laboured with much zeal to reconcile the diſſenters to the 
church; and alſo in the convocation, that met November 

21, 1689, of which he was preſident. But the intended 
comprehenſion met with inſuperable difficulties, the majo- 
rity of the lower houſe being refolved not to enter into any 
terms of accommodation with the diſſenters; and his lord- 
ſhip's not complying ſo far as the diſſenters liked, is ſup- 
poſed to have been the reaſon of biſhop Burnet's calling him, 
as he does, A weak man, wilful, and ftrangely wedded to Burnet, as 
a party.“ This however muſt ſeem extraordinary to thoſe above p. 
who conſider, that churchmen have ſpoke very coolly of 39** 
him ever ſince, on that very account: and that even his 
oppoſing, as he did, the proſecution againſt Sacheverel in 
the year 1709-10, declaring him not guilty, and alſo pro- 
teſting againſt ſeveral ſteps taken in that affair, has not 
been ſufficient to wipe out the guilt of complying ſo far with 
the diſſenters as he did. But ſuch is generally the fate of 
thoſe, who act with moderation and prudence, and attempt 

to treat men as reaſonable creatures: they are diſliked mow 
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abuſed by the unreaſonable, that is, by much the greater 
part of both parties. | ; | 
_ He maintained all along a brotherly correſpondence with 
the foreign proteſtant churches, and endeavoured to promote 
in them a good opinion of the church of England, and her 
moderate ſentiments of them; as appears, not only by his 
application to mrs. Le Moyne, Claude, and de T'Angle be- 
fore-mentioned, but alſo from letters, afterwards printed at 
Oxford, which paſſed between his lordſhip and the univer- 
fity of Geneva in the year 1706. It was this ſpirit of 
moderation, which rendered biſhop Compton Jeſs popular 
with the clergy ; who, by jealouſies ſurmiſed and induſtri- 
ouſly propagated, hindered in all probability his advance- 
ment to Canterbury, which muſt otherwiſe have followed 
of courſe, confidering the ſervices he had done, and the 
intereſt he always retained at court. Towards the cloſe of 
his life, he was afflicted with the ſtone and gout, which, 
turning at Jength to a complication of diſtempers, put an 
end to it at Fulham, on the 7th of July 1713, in the eighty 
firft year of his age. His body was interred the 15th of 
the ſame month in the church-yard of Fulham, according 
to his particular direction: for he uſed to ſay, that “ the 
church is for the living, and the church-yard for the dead.“ 
Over it was erected an handſome tomb, ſurrounded with 
iron rails, having only this ſhort infcription : H. Lond. 
EI MH EN TM ETAYPQ M D CCX11T. That is, Henry London. 
Save in the Croſs. 1713.” It may truly be ſaid, that by 
his death the church loſt a moſt excellent biſhop ; the king- 
dom, a brave and able ſtateſman; the proteſtant religion, 
at home and abroad; its ornament and refuge ; and the 
whole chriſtian world, an eminent example of virtue and 
iety. | ; 
: What few things he publiſhed, are as follows. 1. A 
tranſlation from the Italian of The life of donna Olympia 
Maldachini, who governed the church during the time of 
Innocent X. which was from the year 1644, to 1655. 
Lond. 1667. 2. A tranſlation from the French of The 
Jeſuits intrigues ; with the private inſtructions of that ſo- 
ciety to their emiſſaries, 1669. 3. A treatiſe of the 3 
communion, 1677. 4. A letter to the clergy of the dioceſe 
of London, concerning baptiſm, the Lord's ſupper, cate- 
chiſing, dated April 25, 1679. 5. A ſecond letter, con- 
cerning the half-communion prayers, in an unknown tongue, 
prayers to faints, July 6th, 1680. 6. A third letter, on 


confirmation, and viſitation of the ſick, 1682, 7. A fourth 


letter, 
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letter, upon the 54th canon, April 6th, 1683. 8. A fifth 

letter; upon the 118th canon, March 19th, 1684. 2 A 

ſixth letter, upon the 13th canon, April 18th, 1685. They 

were all reprinted together in 1686, 12mo, under the title of 
Epiſcopalia, or letters of the right reverend father in God, 

Henry lord biſhop of London, to the clergy of his diocefe. 

There is alſo, 10. A letter of his to a clergyman in his 

dioceſe, concerning non-reſiſtance: written ſoon after the 
revolution, and inſerted. in The memoirs of the life of — 1718. 
mr. John Kettlewell. | ann 


CONANT (Dr. Joan) a learned and eminent En- 
gliſh divine, was born upon the 18th of October, in the 
year 1608, at Yeatenton in Devonſhire. He was educated Wood's 
in claſſical learning at private ſchools under the inſpection — 
of his uncle, the reverend John Conant; and in the year 
1626, entered by him of Exeter college in Oxford, of which 
he had been himſelf nine years a fellow. He ſtudied there 
with vigour and application, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
for uncommon parts and learning; by means of which he 
grew highly in favour with dr. 2 Prideaux, then rector 
of Exeter college, and the king's profeſſor in divinity, who, 
according to the faſhion of wit in thoſe times, uſed to ſa 
of him, „ Conanti nihil eſt difficile :” which cannot well 
be made intelligible to the Engliſh reader. He took his 
degrees regularly; and, upon the 3d of July 1633, was 
choſen fellow of his college, in which he became an emi- 
nent tutor. Upon the breaking out of the civil war, he 
judged it convenient to leave the univerſity ; and he did fo 
in the year 1642. He retired firſt to Lymington, his un- 
cle's living in Somerſetſhire; where, his uncle being fled, 
and he in orders, he officiated as long as he could conti- 
nue there with ſafety. While he was at Lymington, he 
was conſtituted by the parliament one of the aſſembly of 
divines; but it is ſaid, that he never fat among them, or 
at leaſt very ſeldom, ſince it is certain, that he never took 
the covenant. He afterwards followed his uncle to London; Biographia 
and then became a domeſtick chaplain to the lord Chandos, Eritannica, 
in whoſe family he lived at Harefield. He is ſaid to have 
ſought this ſituation, for the ſake of keeping himſelf as clear 
from all engagements and ſcrapes, as the nature and fickle 
condition of thoſe times would permit. Upon the ſame 
motive, he reſigned his fellowſhip of Exeter college, on 
the 27th of September 1647 ; but, upon the 7th, of 7 
| 1049: 
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Prince's 


form and manner. 


1649; was unanimouſly choſen rector of it by the fellows, 
without any application of his own. | 

In a very ſhort time however, after being thus ſettled, he 
was'in great danger of being driven out of all publick em- 
ployment again; and this by the parliament's enjoining what 
was called the engagement, which he did not take within 
the time. preſcribed. He had a fortnight given him to con- 
fider further of it; at the end of which he ſubmitted, but 


under a declaration, ſubſcribed at the ſame time with the 


engagement, which in fact enervated that inſtrument en- 
tirely. The terms of the engagement were; ©** You ſhall 
«© promiſe to be true and faithful to the commonwealth of 
« England, as it is now eſtabliſhed without king or houſe 
& of lords.” Dr. Conant's declaration before the com- 
miſſioners, when he took the engagement, was in this 
«© Being required to ſubſcribe, I humbly 
5 premiſe, firſt, That I be not hereby underſtood to approve 
« of what hath been done in order unto, or under this pre- 
c ſent government, or the government itſelf: nor will 1 
«© be thought to condemn it, they being things above my 
e reach, and I not knowing the grounds of the proceed- 
« ings. Secondly, That I do not bind myſelf to do any 
thing, contrary to the word of God. Thirdly, That I 
« do not ſo hereby bind myſelf; but, that if God ſhall re- 
% -markably call me to ſubmit to any other power, I may 
be liberty to = that call, notwithſtanding the pre- 
„ ſent engagement. Fourthly, In this ſenſe, and in this 
<« ſenſe only, I do promiſe to be true and faithful to the 
c preſent government, as it is now eſtabliſhed without king 


worthies of cc or houſe of lords. | 


Devonſhire, 


P. 225, 


This difficulty being got over, he went on to diſcharge 
his office of rector of Exeter college with great approbation; 
and in December 1654, became divinity-profeſſor of the 
univerſity of Oxford. In the year 1657, he accepted the 
impropriate rectory of Abergely near St. Aſaph in Denbigh- 
ſhire, as ſome ſatisfaction for the benefices, formerly an- 
nexed to the divinity chair, which he never enjoyed; but 
knowing it to have belonged to the biſhoprick of St. 
Aſaph, he immediately quitted it, upon the re-eſtabliſhment 
of epiſcopacy. On the 19th of October 1657, he was ad- 
mitted vice-chancellor of the univerſity ; which high dignity 
he held tilt the 1ſt of Auguſt 1660. During his office, he 
was very inſtrumental in procuring mr. Selden's large and 
valuable collection of books for the publick library ; and 
had a great hand in defeating a deſign, to which the __ 
tector 


CONANT. 

tector Oliver gave his conſent, of erecting a kind of uni- 
mſg at Durham. Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. 
Dr. Conant, as vice-chancellor of Oxford, came up to 
London, attended by the proctors, and many of the prin- 
cipals; and was introduced to the king, to whom he made 
a Latin ſpeech, and preſented a book of verſes, written by 
the members of the univerſity. On the 25th of March 1661, 
the king iſſued a commiſſion for the review of the book of 
common prayer, in which dr. Conant was one of the com- 


miſſioners, and aſſiſted at the Savoy conferences: but after 


this, upon the paſſing of the act of uniformity, not thinking 
it right to conform, he ſuffered himſelf to be deprived of his 


415 


preferments, and accordingly his rectory of Exeter college Wood's 


was pronounced vacant, upon the iſt of September 1662. 
At length, after eight years ſerious deliberation upon the 
nature and lawfulneſs of conformity, his conſcience was fa- 
tisfied, and he reſolved to comply in all parts; and in par- 
ticular with that, which had probably ſtuck moſt with him, 
the being re-ordained. Accordingly he was ſo, upon the 
28th of September 1670, by dr. | Ras biſhop of Nor- 
wich; whoſe daughter he had married in Auguſt 1651, and 


by whom he had fix ſons and as many daughters. Pre- 
ferments were offered him immediately, and on the 18th of 


December the ſame year, he was elected miniſter of St. 
Mary Aldermanbury in London; but having ſpent ſome 
years in the town of Northampton, where he was much 
beloved, he choſe rather to accept the invitation of his 
neighbours to remain among them; and dr. Simon Ford, 
who was then miniſter of All-ſaints going to St. Mary's 
Aldermanbury, he was nominated to {ſucceed him at Nor- 

thampton. It is remarkable, that on the 20th of Septem- 
ber 1675, he had the mortification to ſee the greateſt part 
of his pariſh, together with his church, burnt to the ground, 


Athena 
Oxon, 


though providentially his own houſe eſcaped. In the year Prince's 
1676, the archdeaconry of Norwich becoming vacant by werthies, 


the death of mr. John Reynolds, his brother-in-law, the 
biſhop offered him that preferment with this fingular com- 
pliment, I do not expect thanks from you, but I will be 
* very thankful to you, if you will accept of it.” He ac- 


cepted it after ſome deliberation, and diſcharged the office 


worthily, as long as health permitted him. Upon the 3d 
of December 1681, he was inſtalled a prebendary in the 
church of Worceſter. The earl of Radnor, an old friend 
and contemporary of his at Exeter college, aſked it for him 
from king Charles II. in theſe terms: © Sir, I come to beg 
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ce a preferment of you for a very deſerving perſon, who 


never fought any thing for himſelf :?? and upon naming 


Wood, &c, 
Prince, &c. 


buried in his own par! 


him, the king very kindly conſented. In the year 1686, 
after his eyes had been for ſometime weak, he loſt his ſight 
intirely : but he did not die till the 12th of March 1693, 
when he was in the eighty ſixth year of his age. He was 
i church of All-faints in Notthamp- 
ton, where a monument was erected over him by his widow 
with a ſuitable inſcription. 8 | 
He was a man of ſolid and extenſive learning; yet ſo very 
modeſt, it is ſaid, that though he underſtood moſt of the 
oriental languages, and was particularly verſed in the Sy- 
riack, yet few people knew it. There have been publiſhed 
fix volumes of his ſermons: the firſt in 1693, and dedicated 
by himſelf to the inhabitants of Northampton ; the ſecond, 
after his death, in 1697, by John biſhop of Chicheſter ; the 
third in 1698, the fourth in 1703, the fifth in 1708, by 
the ſame editor ; the ſixth in 1722, by Digby Cotes, M. A, 
principal of Magdalen hall in Oxford. | | 


CONCANEN (MarrTrHtw) was born it Ireland, and 


| bred to the law; in which we do not find that he ever 


made any great figure. From thence he came over to 
London, in company with another gentleman, to ſeek his 
fortune; and finding nothing ſo profitable, and ſo likely 
to recommend him to publick notice, as writing politicks, 
he ſoon commenced an advocate for the government. There 
goes a ſtory of him however, but we will hope it is not a 
true one, that he and his fellow traveller, who was embark- 
ed in the ſame adventure, for the ſake of making their trade 
more profitable, reſolved to divide their intereſts ; the one 
to oppoſe, the other to defend the miniſtry. Upon which 
they determined the ſide each was to eſpouſe, when it fell 
to mr. Concanen's part to defend the miniſtry. He was 
for ſome time concerned in the Britiſh and London jour- 
nals, and a paper called The ſpeculatiſt. In theſe he took 


occaſion to abuſe not only lord Bolingbroke, who was na- 


turally the object of it, but alſo mr. Pope: by which he 
procured a place in the Dunciad. In a pamphlet called A 
ſupplement to the profound, he dealt very unfairly by mr. 
Pope, as Pope's commentator informs us, in not only fre- 
quently imputing to him mr. Broome's verſes (for which, 
ſays he, he: might feem in ſome degree accountable, hav- 
ing corrected what that gentleman did) but thoſe of the 


duke of Bukingham, and others. To. this extraordinary 
| | _ piecs 


CUNFUCIUS. 
piece ſomebody hutnorouſly cauſed him to take fof his 
motto, De profundis clamavi. In the year 1725;- mr. 
Concanen publiſhed a volume of poems, partly of his own 
and partly of other gentleman's compoſing : among whom 
were dr. Swift, mr. Parnell; mr: Delany, &c. He was 
alſo concerned with the late mr. Roome, and a certain 
eminent ſenator, as it is ſaid, in converting The jovial crew, 
an old comedy, into a ballad opera; which was performed 
about the year 1730, and the profits of it given to mr. Con- 
canen. Soon after he was preferred (ſurpriſingly, ſays the 
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commentator upon Pope) to be attorney-general in Jamaica; 
in which iſland he ſpent the remaining part of his life. He - 


increaſed his fortunes there by marrying a planter's daugh- 
ter, who was left at his death in the poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
hundred pounds a year: after which ſhe came over to Eng- 
land, and married the honourable mr. Hamilton. | 


CONFUCIUS, the celebrated Chineſe philoſopher; 
was born in the kingdom of Lou, which is at preſent the 
province of Chan Long, in the twenty firſt year of the reign 
of Ling van, the twenty third emperor of the race of 
Tcheou, five hundred and fifty one years before the birth 
of Chriſt, He was contemporary with Pythagoras, and 4 
little before Socrates. He was but three years old, when he 


tance to his ſon, except the honour of deſcending from 
Ti ye, the twenty ſeventh emperor of the ſecond race of 
the Chang. His mother, whoſe name was Ching, and 
who ſprung originally from the illuſtrious family of the 
Yen, lived one and twenty years after the death of het 
huſband. Confucius did not grow in knowledge by de- 
grees, as Children ordinarily do, but ſeemed to arrive at 
reaſon and the perfect uſe of his faculties almoſt from his 
infancy. He took no delight in playing, running about, 
and ſuch amuſements as were proper for his age : he had 
a grave and ſerious deportment, which gained him reſpect, 
and plainly foretold what he would one day be. But what 
diſtinguiſhed him moſt, was his unexampled and exalted 


Martini 


hiſtoria 


iv, 


offices of the kingdom of Long; but left no other inheri- Du Halde's 


hiſt, of 
China, &. 


piety. He honoured his relations; he endeavoured in all 


things to imitate his grandfather, who was then alive in 
China, and a moſt holy man : and it was obſervable, that 
he never eat any thing, but he proſtrated himſelf upon the 


Le Combte's 


ground, and offered it firſt to the fupreme Lord of heaven. 7-0 


Vor. II. E e One 


of China, 


* 
— 


Sinica, lib, 


loſt his father Tcho leang he, who had enjoyed the higheſt ; 
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Le Compte, 


Ibid. | 


Conus 
One day, while he 'was a child, he heard his grand- 


father fetch a deep ſigh ; and going up to him with. many 
bowings and much reverence, may I preſume, ſays he, 


cc 
cc 


without loſing the reſpect I owe you, to inquire into the 
occaſion of your grief? perhaps you fear that your poſte- 


& rity ſhould degenerate from your virtue, and diſhonour 


“ you by their vices. 


22 


What put this thought into your 


head, ſays Coum-tſe to him, and where have you learnt to 
ſpeak after this manner? © From yourſelf; replied Confu- 


[3 
on 
Ny, 


cius ; I attend diligently to you every time you ſpeak; and 
I have often heard you ſay, that a ſon, who does not by 


his virtue ſupport the glory of his anceſtors, does not 


& deſerve to bear their name.” After his grandfather's 
death, Confucius applied himſelf to T'cem-ſe, a celebrated 


doctor of his time; and under the direction of ſo great a 


maſter, he ſoon made a vaſt progreſs into antiquity, which 
he conſidered as the ſource, from whence all genuine know- 
ledge was to be drawn. This love for the ancients very 
nearly coſt him his life, when he was not more than ſix- 
teen years of age. Falling into diſcourſe one day about 
the Chineſe books with a perſon of high quality, who thought 
them obſcure, and not worth the pains of ſearching into, 


c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
c 
cc 
6 


cc 


The books you deſpiſe, ſays Confucius, are full of pro- 
found knowledge, which is not to be attained but by the 
wiſe and learned : and the people would think cheaply of 
them, could, they comprehend them of themſelves. This 
ſubordination of ſpirits, by which the ignorant are de- 
pendant upon the knowing, is very uſeful, and even 
neceſſary in ſociety. Were all families equally rich, and 
equally powerful, there could not ſubſiſt any form of 
government; but there would happen a yet {tranger diſ- 
order, if all men were equally knowing, - viz. every one 
would be for governing, and- none would think. them- 
ſelves obliged to obey. Some time ago, added Confu- 
cius, an ordinary fellow made the ſame obſervation to 
me about the books as you have done,. and from ſuch a 
one indeed nothing better could be expected : but I ad- 
mire that you, a doctor, ſhould thus be found ſpeaking 
like one of the loweſt of the people.“ This rebuke had 


indeed the good effect of filencing the mandarin, and bring- 
ing him to a better opinion of the learning of his country; 
yet vexed him ſo at the ſame time, as it came from almoſt 
a boy, that he had revenged it by violence, if he had not 


been prevented. 


At 


CONFUCIUS. 
At the age of nineteen years Confucius took a wife, who 
| brought him a fon, called Pe yu. This ſon died at fifty, 
but left behind him a fon called "Fſou-tſe, who, in imitation 
of his grandfather, applied himſelf intirely to the ſtudy of 
wiſdom, and by his merit arrived to the higheſt offices of 
the empire. Confucius was content with his wife only, ſo 
long as ſhe lived with him; and never kept any concubines, 
as the cuſtom of his country would have allowed him to 
have done, ' becauſe he thought it contrary to the law of 
nature. I ſay ſo long as ſhe lived with him; for, it ſeems, 
he divorced her after ſome time, and for no other reaſon; 
fay the Chineſe, but that he might be free from all incum- 
brances and connexions, and at liberty to propagate his 


philoſophy throughout the empire. At the age of twenty "wrap hiſt, 
Nt C. 


three, when he had gained a conſiderable knowledge of an- 
tiquity, and acquainted himfelf with the laws and cuſtoms” 
of his country, he began to project a ſcheme for a general 
reformation; All the little kingdoms of the empire de- 


pended upon the emperor; but then every province was a 


diſtinct kingdom, which had its particular laws, and was 
governed by a prince of its own. Hence it often happened, 


that the imperial authority was not ſufficient to keep them 


within the bounds of their duty and allegiance; but eſpe- 
cially at this time, When luxury, the love of pleaſure, and 


a general diſſolution of manners, prevailed in all thoſe little 


courts, | | 

Confucius wiſely perſuaded, that the people could never 
be happy, fo long as avarice, ambition, voluptuouſneſs, and 
falſe policy ſhould reign in this manner, reſolved to preach 
up a ſevere morality ; and accordingly he began to enforce 
temperance, juſtice, and other virtues, to inſpire a con- 
tempt of riches and outward pomp, to excite to magna- 
nimity and a greatneſs of ſoul, which ſhould make men 
incapable of diſſimulation and inſincerity; and uſed all the 
means he could think of, to redeem his countrymen from a 
life of pleaſure to a life of reaſon, He was every where 
known, and as much beloved. His extenſive knowledge 
and great wiſdom ſoon. made him known: his — 
and the ſplendor of his virtues made him beloved. Kings 
were governed by his cqunſels, and the people reverenced 
him as a ſaint. He was offered ſeveral high offices in the 


magiſtracy, which he ſometimes accepted; but never from 


a motive of ambition, which he was not at all concerned 
to gratify, but always with a view of reforming a corrupt 


ſtate, and amending mankind : for he never failed to reſign 
E e 2 thoſe 
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thoſe offices, as ſoon as he perceived that he could be no 
longer uſeful in them. Thus for inſtance he was raiſed ts 
2 conſiderable place of. truſt in the kingdom of Lou, his 
own native country; where he had not exerciſed his charge 
above three months, when the court and provinces, through 
his counſels and management, were become quite another 
thing. He corrected many frauds and abuſes in the mer- 
cantile way, and reduced the weights and meaſures to their 
proper ſtandard. He inculcated fidelity and candor among 
the men, and exhorted the women to chaſtity and a ſimpli- 
city of manners. By ſuch methods he wrought a general 
reformation, and eſtabliſhed my where ſuch concord and 
unanimity, that the whole kingdom ſeemed as if it were 
but one great family. F 

The neighbouring princes began to be jealous. They 
eaſily perceived, that a king, under the counſels of ſuch a 
man as Confucius, would quickly render himſelf too power- 
ful; ſince nothing can make a ſtate flouriſh more, than good 
order among the members, and an exact obſervance of its 
laws. Alarmed at this, the king of Th aſſembled his mi- 
niſters to conſider of methods, which might put a ſtop to 
the career of this new government; and after ſome deli- 
berations the following expedient was reſolved upon. They 
got together a great number of young girls of extraordinary 


beauty, who had been inſtructed from their infancy in ſing- 


ing and dancing, and were perfectly miſtreſſes of all thoſe 
charms and accompliſhments, which might pleaſe and ca 
tivate the heart. Theſe, under the pretext of an 2 4 
they preſented to the king of Lou, and to the grandees of 
his court. The prefent was joyfully received, and had its 
deſired effect. The arts of good government were imme- 
diately neglected, and nothing was thought of, but invent- 
ing new pleaſures for the entertainment of the fair ſtran- 
gers. In ſhort, nothing was regarded for ſome months but 
feaſting, dancing, ſhews, &c. and the court was intirel 
diſſolved in luxury and pleaſure. Confucius had foreſeen all 
this, and endeavoured to prevent it by adviſing the refuſal 
of the preſent; and he now laboured to take off the delu- 
ſion they were fallen into, and to bring men back to reaſon 
and their duty. But all his endeavours proved ineffectual: 
there was nothing to be done: and the ſeverity of the phi- 
loſopher, whether he would or no, was obliged to give 
way to the overbearing faſhion of the court. Upon which 
he immediately quitted his employment, exiling himſelf at the 
ſame time from his native country; to try if he could find 
| | in 
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in other kingdoms minds and diſpoſitions more fit to reliſh = Compte · 


and purſue his maxims. 3 

He paſſed through the kingdoms of Tſi, Guci, and Tſon, 
but met with inſurmountable difficulties every where, He 
had the misfortune to live if times, when rebellion, 
wars, and tumults raged throughout the empire. Men had 
no time to liſten to his philoſophy. They had even leſs 
inclination to do it; for, as we have faid, they were am- 
bitious, avaricious, and voluptuous, Hence he often met 
with ill treatment and reproachful language, and it is ſaid 
that conſpiracies were formed againſt his life: to which 
may be added, that his neglect of his own intereſts had re- 
duced him to the extremeſt 2 Some philoſophers 
among his contemporaries were ſo affected with the terrible 
ſtate of things, that they had ruſticated themſelves into the 
mountains and deſerts, as the only places where happi- 
neſs could be found; and would have perſuaded Confucius 
to have followed them. But, „I am a man, ſays Con- 
c fucius, and cannot exclude myſelf from the ſociety of 
& men, and conſort with beaſts. Bad as the times are, 
. ſhall do all I can to recall men to virtue: for in vir- 
c tue are all things, and if mankind would but once em- 
« brace it, and ſubmit themſelves to its diſcipline and laws, 
cc they would not want me or any body elſe to inſtru them. 


<« Tt is the duty of a good man, firſt to perfect himſelf, and Wein, 


then to perfect others. Human nature, ſaid he, came to us &c. 
from heaven pure and perfect; but in proceſs of time ig- 
„ norance, the paſſions, and evil examples have corrupted 
« it. All conſiſts in reſtoring it to its primitive beauty; 
< and to be perfect, we mult re-aſcend to that point, from 
«© which we have fallen. Obey heaven, and follow the 
orders of him who governs it. Love your neighbour 
as yourſelf. Let your reaſon, and not your ſenſes, be 
the rule of your conduct: for reaſon will teach you to 


< think wiſely, to ſpeak prudently, and to behave your- Le Compte, 


«© ſelf worthily upon all occaſions.” r. 
Confucius in the mean time, though he had withdrawn 
himſelf from kings and palaces, did not ceaſe to travel about 
and do what good he could among the people, and among 
mankind in general. He had often in his mouth the maxims 
and examples of their antient heroes Yao, Chun, Yu, Tſchin 
tang, Ven fan, ſo that they were thought to be all revi- 
ved in the perſon of this great man. e ſhall not wonder 
therefore, that he proſelyted a great number of diſciples, 
who were inviolably attached to his perſon. He js ſaid to 
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have had atleaſt three thouſand; ſeventy two of whom were 
diſtinguiſhed above the reſt by their ſuperior attainments, 


and ten above them all by their comprehenſive view and 


perfect knowledge of his whole philoſophy and doctrines. 
He divided his diſciples into four RH who applied them- 
ſelves to cultivate and propagate his philoſophy, | each ac- 
cording to his particular diſtinction. The firſt claſs were to 
improve their minds by meditation, and to purify their hearts 
by virtue: and the moſt famous of this claſs were Men "Tee 
Ac kien, Gen pe micou, Chung kong, Yen yuen. The 


' ſecond were to cultivate the arts of reaſoning juſtly, and of 


compoſing elegant and perſuaſive diſcourſes: the moſt ad- 
mired among theſe were Tſai ngo, and Tſou kong. The ſtu- 
dy of the third claſs was to learn the rules of good govern- 
ment, to giye an idea of it to the mandarins, and to enable 
them to fill -the publick offices with honour ; Gen yeu and 
Ki lou excelled herein, The laſt claſs were concerned in 
delivering the principles of morality in a conciſe and poliſh- 
ed {tile to the people: and. among theſe Tſou yeu, and Tſou 
hia, deſerved the higheſt praiſe, "Theſe ten choſen diſciples 
were, as it were, the flower of Confucius's ſchool, | 
He ſent fix hendred of his diſciples into different parts of 
the empire, to reform the manners of the people; and not 
ſatisfied with benefiting his own country only, he made 
frequent reſolutions to paſs the ſeas, and propagate his doc- 
trine to the fartheſt parts of the world. Hardly any thing 
can be added to the purity of his morality. He ſeems rather 
to ſpeak like a doctor of a revealed law, than like a man 
who had no light, but what the law of nature afforded him: 
and what conyinces us of his ſincerity is, that he taught as 
forcibly by example as by precept. In ſhort, his gravity 


and ſobriety, his rigorous abſtinence, his contempt of riches 


and what are commonly called the goods of this life, his 
continual attention and watchfulneſs over his actions, and 
above all, that modeſty and humility, which are not to be 
found among the Grecian ſages; all theſe, I ſay, would 
almoſt tempt one to believe, that he was not a mere philoſo- 
pher formed by reaſon only, but a man inſpired by God for the 
reformation of the world, and to check that torrent of idolatry 
and ſuperſtition, which was going to overſpread that particu- 
lar part of it, Confucius is ſaid to have lived ſecretly three 
years, and to have ſpent the latter part of his life in forrow, 
A few days before his laſt illneſs, he told his diſciples with 
tears in his eyes, that he was overcome with grief at the 


ſight of the diſorders, which prevailed in the empire : The 
SE “ mountain, 
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mountain, ſaid he, is fallen, the high machine is demo- 
<< liſhed, and the ſages are all fled.” His meaning was, 
that the edifice of perfection, which he had endeavoured to 
raiſe, was intirely overthrown. He began to languiſh from 
that time, and the ſeventh day before his death, The kings, 
ſaid he, reject my maxims ; and ſince I am no longer uſe- 
ful on the earth, I may as well leave it.” After theſe 
words he fell into a lethargy, and at the end of ſeven days 
expired in the arms of his diſciples, in the 73d year of his 
age. Upon the firſt hearing of his death, Ngai cong, who 
then reigned in the kinzdom of Lou, could not refrain from 
tears: * The Tien is not ſatisfied with me, cried he, ſince 
„it has taken away Confucius.” In reality, wiſe men 
are precious gifts with which heaven bleſſes the earth; and 
their worth is never ſo well known, as when they are taken 
away. Confucius was lamented by the whole empire, which 
from that very moment began to honour him as a ſaint ; and 
eſtabliſhed ſuch a veneration for his memory, as will pro- 
bably laſt for ever in thoſe parts of the word. Kings have 
built palaces for hin» in all the provinces, whither the 
learned go at certain times to pay him homage. There are 
to be ſeen upon ſeveral edifices, raiſed in honour of him, in- 
{criptions in large characters, To the great maſter. To the 
head doctor. To the ſaint. To him who taught emperors 
and kings. They built his ſepulchre near the city Kio 
fou, on the banks of the river Su, where he was wont to 
aſſemble his diſciples; and they have ſince incloſed it with 
walls, which look like a ſmall city to this very day. 
__ Confucius did not truſt altogether to the memory of his 
diſciples for the preſervation of his philoſophy, but he 
compoſed ſeveral books: and though theſe books were 
reatly admired for the doctrines they contained, and the 
Ane principles of morality they taught, yet ſuch was the un- 
paralleled modeſty of this chiloſopher; that he never aſſumed 
the leaſt honour about them. He ingenuouſſy owned, that 
the doctrine was not his own, but was much more ancient; 
and that he had done nothing more than collect it from 
thoſe wiſe legiſlators Yao, and Chun, who. lived fifteen 
hundred years before him. Theſe books are held in the 
higheſt * and veneration, becauſe they contain all that 
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Du Halde, 
&c. 


he had collected relating to the ancient laws, which are 


looked upon as the moſt perfect rule of government. The 
number of theſe claſſical and canonical books, for ſo it ſeems 
they are called, is four. The firſt is intitled, Ta Hio, the 
grand ſcience, or the ſchool of the adults. It is this that 
"Jour | SE 4 beginners 
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beginners ought to ſtudy firſt, becauſe it is, as it were, the 
porch of the temple of wiſdom and virtue. It treats of the 
care we ought to take in governing ourſelves, that we may 


be able afterwards to govern others: and of perſeverance in 


the chief good, which, according to him, is nothing but a 
conformity of our actions to right reaſon. The author calls 
this book Ta Hio, or the grand ſcience, becauſe it was 
chiefly deſigned for princes and gr ndees, who ought ta 
govern their people wiſely. © The whole ſcience of princes, 
5 ſays Confucius, conſiſts in cultivating and perfecting the 
& reaſonable nature they have received from Tien, and in 
5 reſtoring that light and primitive clearneſs of judgement, 


„ which has been weakened and obſcured by various paſſions, 


++ that it may be afterwards in a capacity to labour the per- 
F< fections of others, To ſucceed then, ſays he, we ſhould 
6 begin within ourſelyes ; and to this end it is neceſſary 
£ to have an inſight into the nature of things, and to 
£6 gain the knowledge of good and evil; to determine the 
* will toward a love of this good, and an hatred of 
$6 this evil: to preſerve integrity of heart, and to regulate the 
5 manners according to reaſon. When a man has thus re- 
% newed himſelf, there will be leſs difficulty in renewing 
others: and by this means one ſees concord and union 
F< reigning in families, kingdoms governed according to the 


$* laws, and the whole empire enjoying peace and tranquility,” 


The ſecond claſſical or canonical book is called 'T'chong 
Yong, or the immutable mean ; and treats of the mean, 
which ought to be obſerved in all things, Tchong ſigni- 
fies means, and by Yong is underſtood that which is conſtant, 
eternal, immutable. He undertakes to prove, that every 
wiſe man, and chiefly thoſe who have the care of governing 
the world, ſhould follow this mean, which is the eſſence of 
virtue, He enters upon his ſubje& by defining human nature, 
and its paſſions ; then he brings ſeveral examples of virtue 
and piety, as fortitude, prudence, and filial duty, which 
are propoſed as ſo many patterns to be imitated in keeping 
this mean, In the next place he ſhews, that this mean, 
and the practice of it, is the right and true path, which a 
wiſe man ſhould purſue, in order to attain the higheſt pitch 
of virtue, The third book Vun lu, or the book of max- 
ims, is a collection of ſententious and moral diſcourſes, and is 
divided into twenty articles, containing only queſtions, an- 
ſwers, and ſayings of Confucius and his diſciples on virtue, 
good works, and the art of governing well; the tenth arti- 
cle excepted, in which the diſciples of Confuciys particularly 

$6 4. 2 5 r. 


__ conpwfrcoten 
deſcribe the outward deportment of their maſter. There are 
ſome maxims and moral ſentences in this collection, equal 
to thoſe of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, which have al- 
ways been ſo much admired. The fourth book gives an idea 


of a perfect government; it is called Meng Tiee, or the 


book of Mentius; becauſe, though numbered among the 
claſſical and canonical books, it is more properly the work 
of his diſciple Mentius. To theſe four books they add two 
others, which have almoſt an equal reputation; the firſt is 
called Hiao king, that is, of filial reverence, and contains 
the anſwers which Confucius made to his diſciple Tſeng, con- 
cerning the reſpect which is due to parents. The ſecond is 
called Sias Hio, that is, the ſcience, or the ſchool of chil- 
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dren ; which is a collection of ſentences and examples taken Du Halde, 


from ancient and modern authors. They who would have 
2 perfect knowledge of all theſe works, will find it in the 


&c. Bibl. 
univerſel. 
de Pannee 


Latin tranflation of father Noel, one of the moſt ancient 1687. De- 


miſſionaries of China, which was printed at Prague in the 
year 1711. | 5 

We muſt not conclude our account of this celebrated phi- 
loſopher, without mentioning one moſt remarkable particu- 
lar relating to him, which is this; viz. that in ſpite of all 
the pains he had taken to eſtabliſh pure religion and ſound 
morality in the empire, he was nevertheleſs the innocent oc- 
eaſion of their corruption. There goes a tradition in China, 
that when Confucius was complimented upon the excelleney 
of his philoſophy, and his own conformitythereto, he modeſtly 
declined the honourthat was done him, and ſaid, that . he great- 
ly fell ſhort of the moſt perfect degree of virtue, but that in 
the weſt the moſt Holy was to be found.“ Moſt of the miſſi- 
onaries who relate this are firmly perſuaded, that Confucius 
foreſaw the coming of the Meſſiah, and meant it to predict 
it in this ſhort ſentence ; but whether he did or no, it is cer- 
tain that it has always made a very ſtrong impreſſion upon 
the learned in China: and the emperor Mimti, who reigned 
ſixty-five years after the birth of Chriſt, was ſo touched with 
this ſaying of Confucius, together with a dream, in which he 
ſaw the image of a holy perſon coming from the weſt, that 
he fitted out a fleet for the eaſt, with orders to fail till th 

had found him, and to bring back at leaft his image and his 
writings, The perſons ſent upon this expedition, not daring 
to venture farther, went a-ſhore upon a little iſland, not far 


from the Red-ſea, where they found the ſtatue of Fohi, who 


had infected the Indies with his doctrines five hundred years 
before the birth of Confucius. This they carried back to 


China, 


cemb, art, 
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China, together with the metempſicoſis, and the other reve. 
ries of this Indian philoſopher. The diſciples of Confucius 


at firſt oppoſed theſe newly imported doctrines with all the 


vigour imaginable; inveighing vehemently againſt Mimti, 
who introduced them, and denouncing the judgement of 
heaven on ſuch emperors as ſhould ſupport them. But all 
their endeavours were vain; the torrent bore hard againſt 
them, and the pure religion and ſound morality of Confucius 
were ſoon corrupted, and in a manner overwhelmed by the 
prevailing idolatries and ſuperſtitions, which were introduced 


with the idol Fohi, 
CONGREVE (WII I IAM) an eminent Engliſh dra- 


matick writer and poet, was deſcended of the ancient family 


of the Congreves in Staffordſhire, and born in the year 1672. 
Some have made him a native of Ireland, upon the authori- 


ty of his intimate friend Southerne; but it ſeems reaſonable 


to believe mr. Giles Jacob upon this occaſion, who' affirms 


him to have been born in England. Mr. Jacob, ſpeaking 


in his preface of the communications he had received from 
living authors, has this paſſage : I am particularly obliged 


e to mr. Congreve for his free and early communication of 


6 what relates to himſelf, as well as his kind directions for 
the compoling of this work: which work being publiſh- 
ed in mr, Congreve's life-time, and no exception made to 
the account given of himſelf, renders. mr. Jacob's authority 
in this caſe indiſputable. What led mr. Southerne and others 
into this miſtake, was probably mr. Congreve's being carried 
into Ireland, when he was very young ; for his father had 
there a command in the army, and afterwards became ſtew- 
ard in the Burlington family, which fixed the refidence of 
himſelf and family in that kingdom, Mr. Congreve was 
ſent to the ſchool of Kilkenny, and from thence to the uni- 
verſity of Dublin; where he acquired a perfect {kill in all 
the branches of polite literature, A little after the revolution 
in 1688, he was ſent over to England, and placed in the 
Middle-temple at London: but the law proving too dry for 
him, he troubled himſelf little with-it, but continued to pur- 
ſue his former ſtudies, His firſt production, as an author, 
was a novel, which, under the aſſumed name of Cleophil, 
he dedicated to mrs. Catharine Leveſon. The title of it was, 
Incognita, or love and duty reconciled, Vivacity of wit, 
fluency of ftile, and ftrength of judgement are ſhewn in this 


work; and the merit of it is great, if we conſider it as the 


firſt production of a youth of ſeventeen. It has been 5 
ö | that 
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that at the bottom it is a true hiſtory; and though the ſcene 
is by Congreve laid in Italy, yet the adventures happened 
here in England. As he did not then think proper to on 
this piece to the world, ſo whatever reputation he gained b 
it, was confined within the circle of a few acquaintance. 
Soon after mr. Congreve applied himſelf to dramatick com- 
poſition, and wrote a comedy, called the Old bachelor: 
of which mr. Dryden, to whom he was recommended, ſaid, 
„ that he never ſaw ſuch a firſt play in his life, and that it 
« would be a pity to have it miſcarry for a few things, which 
& proceeded not from the author's want of genius or art, 
& but from his not being acquainted with the {tage and the 
town.“ Mr. Dryden reviſed and corrected it; and it was 
acted in the year 1693. The prologue, intended to be 


ſpoken, was written by lord Falkland; the play was admi- 
rably performed, and received with ſuch general applauſe, 


that mr. Congreve was thenceforward conſidered as the prop 
of the declining ſtage, and as the riſing genius in dramatick 


poeſy. It was this play, and the very ſingular ſucceſs that 


attended it upon the ſtage, and after it came from the preſs, 
which recommended its author to the patronage. of the cele- 
brated lord Halifax; who being defirous to place ſo eminent 
a wit in a ſtate of eaſe and tranquility, made him imme- 
diately one of the commiſſioners for licenſing hackney- 
coaches ; beſtowed upon him ſoon after a place in the Pipe- 
office; and gave him likewiſe a poſt in the Cuſtom-houſe 
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of the value of 6ool. per annum. We need not wonder, General 
that after ſuch encouragement as the town, and even the DiR. v. iv, 
criticks, had given mr. Congreve, that he ſhould quickly f 428. 


make his appearance again on the ſtage; and accordingly, 


the year after, he brought on the Double dealer. This 
play, though highly approved and commended by the beſt 


judges, was not ſo univerſally applauded as his laſt; the 


cauſe of which is ſuppoſed to have been the regularity of the 


performance; for regular comedy was then a new thing, 


Queen Mary dying at the cloſe of this year, mr, Con- 
greve wrote a paſtoral on that occaſion, intitled 'The mourn- 
ing muſe of Alexis: which, in point of ſimplicity, ele- 
gance, and correctneſs, is equal to any thing of the kind 
that has appeared in our language. In the year 1695, he 
produced his excellent comedy, called Love for love, which 
gained him not only the approbation of the few, but the ap- 
plauſe of the many. The ſame year he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in a new kind of poetry, by addreſſing to king William 


an ode upon the taking of Namure; in which he ſucceeded 


greatly, 
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j. as he did in every thing he attempted. After hav- 
ing eſtabliſhed his reputation as a comick writer, he had a 
mind to attempt a tragedy; and in the year 1697, his 
Mourning bride was acted at the new theatre in Lincolns- 
inn fields. Few plays had raiſed higher expectations, and 
fewer had anſwered them: in ſhort, it was not poſſible for 
any thing to be better received. His attention was now call- 


ed off from the theatre to another ſpecies of compoſition, 


which was wholly new, and not very agreeable to him. His 
four plays were attacked with great ſharpneſs by that zealous 
reformer of the ſtage mr. Jeremy Collier ; who, without any 
pity for his youth, or conſideration of his fine parts, fell up- 
on him, not as a dull or taſteleſs, but as a dangerous and 


pernicious writer. The truth is, and it muſt be owned, mr. 


Congreve had admitted many libertiniſms into his plays; and 
mr. Collier attacked him as a very immoral writer. An an- 
ſwer was neceſſary, and therefore an anſwer was given; 
which, if it does not intirely juſtify mr. Congreve, ſhews 
however great modeſty and wit. It was printed at London 
in 8vo. in the year 1698; and the title of it is, Amendments 
of mr. Collier's falſe and imperfect citations, &c. from the 
Old bachelor, Double dealer, Love for love, Mourning 
bride. By the author of thoſe plays. In this apology for 


his own conduct, he lays down many things which are well 


worth knowing; and without knowing which, it is impoſſible 
to form a right notion of the innocence, excellency, or uſe of 


plays. | 


Though this quarrel is believed to have created in mr. 


Congreve ſome diſtaſte to the ſtage, yet he afterwards brought 


on another comedy, intitled, The way of the world; of 
which it gave ſo juſt a picture, that the world ſeæmed re- 
ſolved not to bear it. This completed the diſguſt of our au- 


thor to the theatre ; upon which the celebrated critick mr. 


Dennis, though not very famous for either, ſaid a very fine 
and a very kind thing, © that mr. Congreve quitted the ſtage 
« early, and that comedy left it with him.” This play how- 
ever has long ago triumphed over its feeble adverſaries, and 
is now juſtly eſteemed, as much as it deſerves to be. He a- 
muſed himſelf afterwards with compoſing original poems and 
tranſlations, which he collected in a volume, and publiſhed 
in the year 1710. He had a fine taſte for muſick as well as 

; as evidently appears in his hymn to harmony in 
honour of St. Cecilia's day 1701, ſet by mr. John Eccles, 
his great friend, to whom he was alſo obliged for ſetting 
ſeveral of his ſongs. His early acquaintance with the 1 
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had procured him an eaſy and independent ſtation in life, to 
which it is very rare, that either true genius or literary me- 
rit of any kind recommends a man: and this freed him 
from all — of courting the publick favour any longer. 
He was ſtill under the tie of gratitude to his illuſtrious friends 
and patrons; and as he never miſſed an opportunity of pay- 
ing his compliments to them, ſo on the other hand he al- 
ways ſhewed great regard to perſons of a leſs exalted ſta- 
tion, who had been ſerviceable to him on his entrance into 
publick life. He wrote an epilogue for his old friend mr. 
Southerne's tragedy of Oroonoko; and we learn from mr. 
Dryden himſelf, how much he was obliged to his aſſiſtance 
in the tranſlation of Virgil : Mr. Congreve, ſays he, has 
done me the favour to review the Æneis, and to com- 
<« pare my verſion with the original. I ſhall: never be a- 
* thamed to own, that this excellent young man has ſhewed 
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«© me many faults, which I have endeavoured to correct.“ Dryden's 


It was no ſmall honour ſurely to have his opinion aſked, and 
an important work ſubmitted to his cenſure, by the greateſt 
poet of his time, when he was not more than twenty three 
years of age; for it was in the year 1695, when mr. Dryden 
was engaged in this work. He eontributed the eleventh 
ſatire to the tranſlation of Juvenal publiſhed by that great 


Virgil, vob. 
u. P. 435» 


poet, and wrote an excellent copy of verſes on the tranſ- Congreye's 


lation of Perſius, performed by mr. Dryden alone. 


works, vol. 


The beſt part of the laſt twenty years of mr. Congreve's ii. Pp. 258. 


life was ſpent in eaſe and retirement; but towards the end 
of it, he was much afflicted with the gout, which brought 


on a gradual decay. It was for this, that in the ſummer 
of the year 1728, he went to Bath for the benefit of the 


waters, where he had the misfortune to be overturned in 
his chariot; from which time he complained of a pain in 
his ſide, which was ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome inward bruiſe. 


Upon his return to London, his health declined more and | 


more; and he died at his houſe in Surry-ſtreet in the Strand, 
upon the 19th of January 1728-9. On the 26th of the 
ſame month, his corpſe lay in ſtate in the Jeruſalem cham- 
ber; from whence the ſame evening it was carried with 
great decency and ſolemnity into king Henry the VIIch's 


chapel at Weſtminſter, and afterwards interred in the 


abbey. The pall was ſupported by. the. duke of Bridgewater, 
earl of Godolphin, lord Cobham, lord Wilmington, the ho- 
nourable George Berkeley eſq; and brigadier general Church- 
ill; and colonel Congreve followed as chief mourner. Some 


time after, a neat and elegant monument was erected to 
= | | his 
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his memory, by Henrietta ducheſs of Malborough, with 

this inſcription. Mr. William Congreve died Jan. 19, 

« 1728, aged fifty ſiæx, and was buried near this place, to 

c whaſe moſt valuable memory this monument is ſet up by 

Henrietta ducheſs of Marlborough, as a mark how dearly 

* fhe remembers the happineſs and honour ſhe enjoyed in 

c the fincere friendſhip of ſo worthy and honeſt a man, 

„ whoſe virtue, candour, and wit, gained him the love 

and eſteem of the preſent age, and whoſe writings will be 

the: admiration of the future.” Wien Gott in 

It has been obſerved of mr. Congreve, that no man ever 

1 life with more eaſe and leſs envy, than he. 

o change of miniſtries affected him in the leaſt, nor was 

he ever removed from any poſt that was given him, ex- 

cept. to a better. His place in the Cuſtom-houſe, and his 
office of ſecretary in Jamaica, are ſaid to have brought him 

in upwards of one thouſand two hundred pounds per an- 

num; and though he lived ſuitably to ſuch a fortune, yet 

os his oeconomy he raiſed! from thence a competent'eſtate. 

was always upon good terms with the wits of his time, 

and never involved in any of their quarrels, or ſhewn from 

any of them the leaſt mark of diſtaſte or diſſatisfaction. On 

the contrary, they were ſolicitous for his approbation, and 

received it as the higheſt ſanction of merit. Mr. Addiſon 

teſtified his perſonal regard for him, and his high eſteem of 

his writings, upon many occaſions. Sir Richard Steele 
conſidered him as his patron upon one occaſion, and was 

In bis dem, deſirous of ſubmitting to him as an umpire on another. 

miſcellanies. Even mr. Pope, though jealous, it is ſaid, of mr. Congreve's 
and in the poetical character, has honoured him with the higheſt teſ- 
addreſs pre · timony of deference and eſteem. _ x 

1 Me will conclude our account of mr. Congreve with the 
Drummer. character, given of him by monſieur Voltaire; who has not 

Poſtſcript to failed to do juſtice to high merit, at the fame time that he 

bis tranfla- has freely animadverted in him, upon what may juſtly be 
ron of the thought deſerved animadverſion. “ He raiſed the glory of 

Homer. comedy, ſays Voltaire, to a greater height, than any 

": Engliſh writer before or ſince his time. He wrote only 

c a few plays, but they are excellent in their kind. The 

de laws of the drama are ſtrictly obſerved in them. They 

« abound with characters, all which are ſhadowed with the 

© utmoſt delicacy; and we don't meet with fo much as 

& one low or coarſe jeſt. The language is every where 

% that of men of faſhion, but their actions are thoſe of 

6 knaves: a proof, that he was perfectly well acquainted 

| | „with 
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c with human nature, and frequented what we call polite 
« company: He was infirm and come to the verge of 
“ life, when I knew him. Mr. Congreve had one defect, 
« which was his entertaining too mean an idea of his firſt 
<« profeſſion, that of a writer; though it was to this he 
c Owed his fame and fortune. He ſpoke of his works as 
« of trifles that were beneath him; and hinted to me in 
& our firſt converſation, that I ſhould viſit him upon no 
<« other foot, than that of a gentleman, who led a life of 
<< plainneſs and ſimplicity. I anſwered; that had he been 
« fo, unfortunate as to be a mere 8 I ſhould ne- 
c ver have come to ſee him; and I was very much dif= Letters — 
cc à piece of vanity.” cc.ſwmnrrning the 
guſted at ſo unſeaſonable a piece of vanity. . Teck wo 
C ONNOR (Dr. BERNARD) an eminent [phyſician W 
and learned writer, was deſcended of an ancient family in 
Ireland, and born in the county of Kerry about the year 
1666. His family being of the popiffi religion, he was not Sir James 
educated regularly in the grammar ſchools and univerſity of Ware's 


that iſland : nevertheleſs he had all proper learning given Vorles, 


him, and when he grew up, applied himſelf to the ffudy of 25. Ser 
phyſick. About the year 1686, he went over to France, alſo an ac- 
reſided: for ſome time in the univerſity of Montpelier, and — 
from thence to Paris; where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his dr. Hayley 
art, and became famous in particular for anatomy and che- in his ſeve- 


miſtry. - He profeſſed himſelf deſirous of travelling; and, val fermons. + 


| W, : | J Biographia 
as there were two ſons of the high chancellor of Poland; graunica. 


then on the point of returning to their own country, it was 
thought expedient, that they ſhould take that long journey 
under the care and inſpection of dr. Connor. He accord- 
ingly conducted them very ſafely to Venice, where he 
found the honourable William Legge, afterwards baron and 
earl of Dartmouth, very ill of a fever. He recovered him, 


and accompanied him to Padua; from whenee he went 


through Tyrol, Bavaria, and Auſtria, down the Danube to 
Vienna; and after having made ſome ſtay at the court of 
the emperor Leopold, paſſed through Moravia and Sileſia to 
Cracow, and from thence in eight days to Warſaw. He 
was well received at the court of king John Sobieſki, and 
afterwards made his phyſician. This was very extraordina- 
ry preferment for ſo young a man, and in ſo ſhort time; 
for it happened in the beginning of the year 1694, when 


dr. Connor could not be above twenty eight years of age. 


His reputation in the court of Poland was very great, and 
highly raiſed by the judgement he made of the ducheſs of 
. Bedzivil's 
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CONNOR: | 
Bedzivil's diſtemper. All the phyſicians of the court took 


it to be no more than an ague, from which ſhe might ea- 


fily be recovered by the bark; but dr. Connor infiſted, that 


ſhe had an abſceſs in her liver, and that her caſe was de- 
ſperate. As this lady was the king's only ſiſter, his prediction 


made a great noiſe, more eſpecially when it was juſtihed by 


the event; for ſhe not only died within a month, but, upon 
the opening of her body, the doctor's ſentiment of her ma- 
lady was fully verified. Great as dr. Connor's fame was in 
Poland, he did not propoſe to remain longer there, than was 
requiſite to finith his enquiries into the natural hiſtory, and 


other remarkables of that kingdom; and as he ſaw the 
- king's life could not laſt long, and that he had no pro- 


ſpects of advantage afterwards, he reſolved to quit that coun- 


try, and to return to England. This fair occaſion ſoon pre- 


ſented itſelf. The king had an only daughter, the princeſs 
Jereſa Cunigunda, who had eſpouſed the elector of Bavaria 
by proxy in the month of Auguſt 16904. As ſhe was to 


make a journey from Warſaw to Bruſſels, of near a thou- 


ſand miles, and in the midſt of winter, it was thought ne- 
ceſſary, that ſhe ſhould be attended by a phyſician. Dr. 
Connor procured himſelf to be nominated to that employ- 
ment; and after reaching Bruſſels, took leave of the prin- 
ceſs, ſet out for Holland, and from thence to England, whi- 


ther he arrived in the month of February 1695. 


He ſtaid ſome ſhort time at London, and then went to 


Oxford, where he read publick lectures upon the animal 
oOeconomy. In his travels through Italy, he had converſed 


with Malpighi, Bellini, Redi, and other celebrated perſons, 
of whoſe acquaintance he had made a proper uſe; and he 
now explained the new diſcoveries in anotomy, chemiſtry, 
and phyſick, in ſo clear and judicious a manner, that his 
reputation was ſoon raiſed to a conſiderable height. It was 
increaſed by printing, during his reſidence at Oxford, ſome 
learned and accurate diſſertations in Latin under the follow- 
ing general title, Diſſertationes medico-phyſice de antris 
lethiferis, de montis Veſuvii incendio, de — oſſium 
coalitu, de immani Hypogaſtrii Sarcomate. Many curious 
queſtions are diſcuſſed, and curious facts related, in theſe 
diflertations, which diſcover their author to have been a man 
of much thought and obſervation, as well as of great reading 
and general knowledge. He returned in the ſummer of 1695 
to London, where he read lectures as he had done at Ox- 


ford; and became ſoon after a member of the royal fociety, 


and alſo of the college of phyſicians. In the year 1696, he 


went 
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went to Cambridge, and read leQures there; and upon his 
return to London, was honoured with a letter from the biſhop 
of Ploſkow, in which was contained the caſe of his old maſter 
the king of Poland. His advice was deſired upon it, but be- 
fore he could ſend it, the news came of that monarch's death. 
In the year 1697, he publiſhed his Evangelium medici : 
ſeu medicina myſtica de ſuſpenſis naturz legibus, ſive de 
miraculis; reliquiſque « T5 £4 memoratis, quæ medicæ 
indagini ſubjici poſſunt. Ubi perpenſis prius corporum na- 
tura, ſano & morboſo corporis humani ſtatu, nec non motus 
legibus, rerum ſtatus ſuper naturam, præcipue qui corpus 
humanum & animam ſpectant, juxta medicine principia 
explicantur. This little treatiſe, containing ſixteen ſecti- 
ons only, made a great noiſe, and was reprinted within the 
year. The author acquired reputation by the ingenuity and 
learning he had ſhewn in it ; but his orthodoxy and reli- 
gion were called in queſtion, and he even paſled for an athe- 
iſt with ſome. Obſerve only how a certain celebrated philo- 
ſopher treated him on this occaſion, in a book which was 
publiſhed the year after. To prove, ſays he, that our 
« moderns are as wild, extravagant, and preſumptuous as 
« any of the ancients, either poets or philoſophers, I may 
& inſtance in dr. Connor, whoſe imagination has taken a 
<« flight beyond the ſpheres of ſenſe and reaſon. Other phi- 
< loſophers were only ambitious to explicate nature, and 
the common effects of it; but no leſs a ſubject can ſa- 
c tisfy him, than the omnipotent author of nature, and his 
& extraordinary and miraculous acts, which he pretends to 
cc explain: for he thinks he underſtands them, as well as 
c he does the common phenomena of nature. This, I 
<< believe, will be granted him without much difficulty; for 
there is very good reaſon to believe, that the works of 
“ nature are as much hid from him, as the myſteries of it, 
« which he treats of, are from others. And though he 
c talks that he has well conſidered the laws of motion and 
c the force of nature, yet it is plain, that he knows not 


c how to determine, what proportion of motion there is in 


c two bodies, whoſe bulks and velocities are given. One can 
{© neither be wiſer nor better for what he has written, except 
© to be convinced of the reaſonableneſs and excellency of 
% modeſty and humility, ſeeing his attempts are as unſuc- 
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<« ceſsful, as they are ſhamefully impudent. And yet his book Hill's exa- 


© muſt have the ſacred name of Evangelium prefixed to it; 
for which the divines ſhould ſeverely chaſtiſe him, to whom 
<« I leave him.” But whatever room there might be for this 


mination of 
Burnet's 
theory, &c. 
P · 9. edit, 


very ſevere treatment, dr. Connor is faid to have meant no 1734. 
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harm at the bottom; yet it muſt be allowed that his book 
had not a favourable tendency to revelation, ſince it looked 
like an attempt to account for the -miracles of the Bible 
upon natural principles. * . 

The Poliſh election, upon thedeath of king John Sobieſki, 
having a ſtrong influence upon the general ſyſtem of affairs in 
Europe, and being from thence a common topick of diſcourſe 
at that time, induced many conſiderable perſons to deſire the 
acquaintance of dr. Connor, that they might learn from him 


the ſtate of that kingdom : which being little known, the dr. 


was deſired to publiſh what he knew of the Poliſh nation and 
country. He did ſo ; and his work came out under the title 
of, The hiſtory of Poland, in ſeveral letters to perſons of qua- 


lity; giving an account of the preſent and ancient ſtate of 


that kingdom, hiſtorical, geographical, political, and eccle- 
fiaſtical ; its origin and extent, with a deſcription of its 
towns and provinces, the ſucceſſion and remarkable actions 
of all its kings, and of the great dukes of Lithuania, 
&c. The two volumes, of which this work conſiſts, 
were publiſhed ſeparately, and the laſt more eſpecially car- 
ries in it many marks of precipitation ; but it is ſuppoſed to 
be the beſt book we have upon the ſubject, and may be 
read with pleaſure and advantage. There are ſome parti- 
culars, which fell more immediately under the author's own 
inſpection, that are very curious, and not to be met with 
elſewhere ; ſuch as his account of the ſalt- mines, of young 
children carried away and nouriſhed by bears, and of the 
diſeaſes peculiar to that country. Dr. Connor was likely 
to prove a very eminent man in his profeſſion ; but in the 


flower of his age, and juſt as he began to reap the fruits 


of his learning, ſtudy, and travels, he was attacked by a 


violent fever, which after a ſhort illneſs carried him off in 


the month of October 1698, when he was very little more 
than thirty-two years of age. He had, as we obſerved be- 
fore, been bred in the Romiſh religion ; but had embraced 
that of the church of England, upon his firſt coming over 
from Holland. It has nevertheleſs been a matter of doubt, 
in what communion he died ; but from his funeral ſermon 
preached by dr. Hayley, rector of St. Giles's in the fields, 
where he was interred, it ſeems reaſonable to conclude, 
that he continued in the proteſtant profeſſion, while he re- 
tained his ſenſes, though a creeping popiſh prieſt might take 
ſome advantage of him, after he had loſt them. | 


CONSTANTINE, uſually called the great, is me- 
morable for having been the firſt emperor of the M43 * 
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land, Gaul, and Spain : but having gained ſeveral victories 
over the Germans and barbarians, he took the title of 


CONSTANTINE. 
who eſtabliſhed chriſtianity by the civil power; and was 
born at Naiſſus, a town of Dardania, in the year 272. The 
emperor Conſtantius Chlorus was his father; and was the 
only one of thoſe, who ſhared the empire at that time, that 
did not perſecute the chriſtians. His mother was Helena, a 
woman of low extraction, and the miſtreſs of Conſtantius, 
as ſome ſay; as others, the wife, but never acknowledged 


publickly: and it is certain, that ſhe never poſſeſſed the 


title of empreſs, till it was beſtowed on her by her ſon, 
after the deceaſe of his father. Conſtantine was a very pro- 
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miſing youth, and gave many proofs of his conduct and 


courage; which however began to diſplay themſelves more 
openly, a little before the death of his father. For being 
detained at the court of Galerius as an hoſtage, and diſ- 
cerning that Galerius and his collegues intended to ſeize 
upon that part of the empire, which belonged to his father, 
who could not now live a long time, he made his eſcape, 
and ſet off poſt for England, where Conſtantius then was. 
When he arrived there, he found Conſtantius upon his 
death-bed, who nevertheleſs was glad to ſee him, and 
named him for his ſucceſſor. Conſtantius died at Vork in 
the year 306, and Conſtantine was immediately proclaimed 
emperor by the ſoldiers: which occaſioned his panegyriſt 
to cry out, O fortunata, & nunc omnibus beatior terris 
Britannia, qui Conſtantinum Cæſarem prima vidiſti! that 
is, O happy, and now happier than all lands, Britain, 


« who firſt has ſeen Conſtantine Cæſar !“ Galerius at firſt Panegyr. 


would not allow him to take any other title, except that 
of Cæſar, which did not hinder him from reigning over Eng- 


Auguſtus, in the year 308, with the conſent of Galerius 
himſelf. Some time after he marched into Italy with an 
army of forty thouſand men againſt the emperor Maxentius, 
who had almoſt made deſolate the city of Rome by his cru- 
elties; and after ſeveral engagements, in which he always 
came off conqueror, finally ſubdued him. Euſebius relates, 
that Conſtantine had proteſted to him, how he had ſeen in 
that expedition a luminous body in the heavens in the ſhape 
of a croſs, with this inſcription, r %u, that is, By the 
<« croſs thou ſhalt conquer: and how Jeſus Chriſt himſelf 
appeared to him afterwards in a dream, and ordered him to 
erect a ſtandard croſs-like ; which, after his victory, he did 
in the midſt of the city of Rome, and cauſed the follow- 
ing words to be inſcribed upon it: * By this ſalutary ſign, 


* which is the. emblem 1 real power, J have delivered 


Conſt. ab 
lumen. 
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« your city from the dominion of tyrants, and have re- 
6 ſtored the ſenate and people of Rome to their ancient 
& dignity and ſplendor,” | | 

After he had ſettled the affairs of Rome, he went to 
Milan, where he celebrated the marriage of his ſiſter with 
the emperor of the eaſt, Licinius. In this town it was, that 
theſe two emperors iſſued out the firſt edi in favour of the 
chriſtian religion, by which they .granted liberty of con- 
ſcience to all their ſubje&s; and a ſecond ſoon after, by 
which they permitted the chriſtians to hold religious aflem- 
blies in publick, and ordered all the places, where they had 
been accuſtomed to aſſemble, to be given up to them. A 
war broke out, in the year 314, between Conſtantine and 
Licinius, which ſubjected the chriftians to a perſecution 
from the latter: but after a battle or two, in which neither 
had any reaſon to triumph, a peace enſued, and things re- 
turned to- their uſual courſe. Conftantine now applied 
himſelf intirely to regulate and adjuſt the affairs of the church. 
He called councils, heard diſputes and ſettled them, and 
made laws in favour of the chriſtians. In the year 324, a- 
nother war broke out between theſe two emperors ; the re- 
ſult of which was, that Conſtantine at length overcame 
Licinius, and put him to death. He was now fole maſter 
of the empire, and had no body to controul him; ſo that 
the chriſtians had every thing to hope for, and nothing to 
fear : nor were they diſappointed. But the misfortune was 
then, and it has continued ever ſince, that the chriſtians 
were no ſooner ſecure againſt the aſſaults of enemies from 
without, but they fell to quarrelling among themſelves. The 
diſpute between Arius and Alexander was agitated at this 
time; and fo very fiercely, that Conſtantine was forced to 
call the council of Nice to put an end to it. He aſſiſted 
at it himſelf, exhorted the biſhops to peace, and would not 
hear the accuſations they had to offer againſt each other. He 
baniſhed Arius, and the biſhops of his party, ordering at 
the ſame time his books to be burnt ; and made the reſt ſub- 
mit to the deciſion of the council. He had founded innu- 
merable churches throughout the empire, and ordered them 
to be furniſhed and adorned with every thing that was ne- 
ceflary. He went afterwards to Jeruſalem, to try if he 
could diſcover- the ſepulchre of Jeſus Chriſt : and cauſed a 
moſt magnificent church to be built at Bethlehem. Some 
ſay, that he found the croſs of Chriſt, and by virtue of it 
wrought many miracles : but Euſebins, who accompanied 
him, and was preſent upon the ſpot, mentions _— 
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this nature, and therefore we may reaſonably conclude it 
fabulous. About this time he gave the name of Conſtan- 
tinople to the town of Byzantium, and endowed it with 
all the privileges of ancient Rome. After this he laboured 
more abundantly, than ever he had done yet, in aggran- 


_ dizing the church, and publiſhing laws againſt hereticks. 


He wrote to the king of Perſia in favour of the chriſtians, 
deſtroyed the heathen temples, built a great many churches, 
and cauſed to be made innumerable copies of the Bible. In 
ſhort, he did ſo much for religion, that he might be called 
the head of the church, in things which concerned its ex- 
terior policy. The orthodox chriſtians have nevertheleſs 
complained of him a little for liſtening to the adverſaries 
of St. Athanafius, and conſenting, as he did, to baniſh 
him: yet he would not ſuffer Arius or. his doctrines to be 
re-eſtabliſhed, but religiouſly and conſtantly adhered to the 
deciſion of the council of Nice. 


The unlearned reader may perhaps be aſtoniſhed to hear 


nothing yet of Conſtantine's baptiſm: for it muſt needs 
| ſeem extraordinary, that the emperor, who took ſuch a 


part in the affairs of the chriſtians, who appeared to be 
convinced of the truth and divinity of their religion, and 
was not ignorant of any of its doctrines, ſhould fo long 
defer being initiated into it by the ſacrament of baptiſm. 
Yet ſo it really was: Whether, ſays Dupin, he thought 
ec better not to be baptized till the time of his death, with 
« a view of waſhing away and atoning for all his fins at 
« once, with the water of baptiſm, and being preſented 
« pure and unſpotted before God, or whatever his reaſons 
% were,” he never talked of baptiſm till his laſt illneſs. 
When that began, he ordered himſelf to be baptized ; and 
Euſebius of Cæſaria relates, that the ceremony was per- 
formed upon him by Euſebius biſhop of Nicomedia. He 
died in the year 337, when he was in his ſixty-ſixth year; 
and divided the empire between his three ſons Conſtantine, 
Conſtantius, and Conſtans. Euſebius has written the life 
and acts of this emperor, in which he makes him every 
thing that is great and good: it is rather a panegyrick, than 
a life. Whatever great and good qualities Conſtantine poſ- 
ſeſſed, he certainly poſſeſſed ſome, which were neither very 


great nor very good. Many have thought, and with great 


appearance of reaſon, that. all he did for chriſtians and 
chriſtianity flowed from motives of policy, not of ſincerity; 
not as if he was perſuaded of the truth and divinity of chri- 
ſtianity, any more than he was of the truth and divinity of 

be EE TE Dy paganiſm; 
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paganiſm ; but becauſe he thought, that to embrace and 
protect it would be the moſt effectual means of uniting 
mankind under his government. It is certain too, that he 
was E of many private acts of a very atrocious nature: 
of which however we cannot expect to find any account 
in fathers or eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. They thought every 
thing he was, or indeed could have been guilty of, abun- 
dantly atoned for by the ſignal ſervices he did the church; 
and but to have mentioned ſuch ſlight things as mere im- 
moralities, would, with them, have been deemed the higheſt 
ingratitude. ä | | 
Several epiſtles relating to eccleſiaſtical matters, written 
either by hyn, or in his name, are ſtill extant; as are his 
ſeveral edicts, as well concerning the doctrines, as diſci- 
pline of the church. Among theſe edicts is ſtill to be ſeen 
that noted one, by which he bequeathes to Sylveſter biſhop 
of Rome, and to his ſucceſſors for ever, the ſovereignty 
of Rome and all the provinces of the weſtern empire. But 
this, though it carries the name of Conſtantine, is mani- 
feſtly ſpurious; and though it might be of ſome uſe in 
ſupporting the authority of the Roman pontiff in dark and 
ignorant ages, yet ſince the reſurrection of letters, it has 
been given even by the papiſts as a forgery, too barefaced to 

be defended, | | 


COOPER (AnTHony ASHLEY) earl of Shafteſbury, 

a moſt able perſon and great politician, was ſon of fir John 

Cooper, of Rockborn in the county of Southampton, bart. by 

Anne, daughter and ſole heireſs of fir Anthony Aſhley of Win- 

borne St. Giles in the county of Dorſet, bart. where he was 

a born upon the 22d of July, 1621. Being a boy of un- 
o0d's 

Athen. common parts, he was ſent to Oxford at the age of fifteen, 

Oxon. vol, and became a fellow commoner of Exeter college, under 

— _ 720. the tuition of the famous dr. John Prideaux, who was then 

beerage, vol, Tector Of it, He is ſaid to have ſtudied hard there for about 

ji. p. 371. two years; and then removed to Lincoln's-inn, where he 

Wood, ibid. applied himſelf with great vigour to the ſtudy of the law, 

and eſpecially that part of it, which gave him a perfect in- 

Life of the ſight into the conſtitution of this kingdom. In the, nine- 

ear] of teenth year of his age, he was elected for Tewkeſbury in 

1 3 Glouceſterſhire, in that parliament which met at Weſt- 

5 minſter upon the 1 3th of April 1640, but was ſoon diſſolved. 

He ſeems to have been well affected to the king's ſervice, at 

the beginning of the civil wars; for he repaired to the 

| | king 
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king at Oxford, offered his aſſiſtance, and projected a ſcheme, 
not for ſubduing or conquering his country, but for reduce- 
ing ſuch, as had either deſerted or miſtaken their duty, to 
his majeſty's obedience. Mr. Locke, in his memoirs of 
this extraordinary man, has related this matter, and his ac- 
count runs thus: * Being at Oxford in the beginning of 
«© the civil war, for he was on that fide ſo long as he had 
c any hopes to ſerve his country there, he was brought to 
king Charles I. by the lord Falkland, his friend, then 
i ſecretary of ſtate, and preſented to him, as having ſome- 
© thing to offer to his majeſty worth his conſideration. At 
„ this audience he told the king, that he could put an end 
© to the war, if his majeſty pleaſed, and would aſſiſt him in 
© it. The king anſwered, that he was a very young man 
<« for ſo great an undertaking. Sir, replied he, that will 
& not be the worſe for your affairs, provided I do the buſi- 
„ neſs. Whereupon the king ſhewing a willingneſs to 


&« hear him, he diſcourſed to him to this purpoſe. The 


*« gentlemen and men of eſtates, who firſt engaged in that 
var, ſeeing now, after a year or two, that it ſeems to 
c be no nearer an end than it was at firſt, and beginning 
c to be weary of it, Jam very well ſatisfied, would be glad 
cc to be in quiet at home again, if they could be aſſured of 
c redreſs of their grievances, and have their rights and li- 
c herties ſecured to them. This, I am ſatisfied, is the pre- 
c ſent temper generally through all England, and particu- 
c larly in thoſe parts, where my eſtate and concerns lie. 
If therefore your majeſty will empower me to treat with 

the parliament — to grant them a full and general 
<« pardon, with an aſſurance that a general amneſty, arms 
<« being laid down on both ſides, ſhould reinſtate all things 
« in the ſame poſture they were before the war, and then 
c a free parliament ſhould do what more remained to be 


« done for the ſettlement of the nation. He added fur- 


c ther, that he would begin and try the experiment firſt in 
« his own country, and doubted not but the good ſucceſs 
c he ſhould have there, would open him the gates of other 
c adjoining garriſons, bringing them the news of peace and 
<« ſecurity in laying down their arms. Being furniſhed with 
« full power according to his deſire, away he goes to Dor- 


cc ſetſhire, where he managed a treaty with the garriſons of 


« Pool, Weymouth, Dorcheſter, and others; and was ſo 
« ſucceſsful in it, that one of them was actually put into 
cc his hands, as the others were to have been ſome few 
_ & days after. But prince 148 who commanded ſome 
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& of the king's forces, being with his army then in thoſe 
« parts, no ſooner heard that the town was ſurrendered, 
but he preſently marched into it, and gave the pillage 
of it to the ſoldiers. This fir Anthony ſaw with the ut- 


© moſt diſpleaſure, and could not forbear his reſentments 


to the prince, ſo that there paſſed ſome pretty hot words 
£ between them; but the violence was committed, and 
< thereby his deſign broken. All that he could do was, 
% that he ſent to the other garriſons, he was in. treaty 


c with, to ſtand upon their guard; for that he could not 
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„ ſecure his articles to them. And ſo this deſign proved 
“ abortive, and died in ſilence.“ | 

Sir Anthony was afterwards invited to Oxford by a letter 
from his majeſty; but perceiving, that he was not confided 
in, that his behaviour was diſliked, and his perſon in danger, 
he retired into the parliament quarters, and ſoon after went 
up to London, where he was well received by that party: 
to which, ſays lord Clarendon, ©* he gave himſelf up body 
& and ſoul.” He accepted a commiſſion from the parliament ; 
and raiſing forces, took Wareham by ſtorm in October 1644, 
and ſoon after reduced all the adjacent parts of Dorſetſhire. 
This, and ſome other actions of the ſame nature, might 
poſſibly induce the abovementioned hiſtorian to ſay, that 
he — an implacable enemy to the royal family.” 
Towards the end of the year 1645, he was choſen ſheriff 
of Norfolk, and approved by the parliament, The next 
year he was ſheriff of Wiltſhire. In 1651, he was of the 
committee of twenty, appointed to conſider of ways and 
means for reforming the law, He was alſo one of the 
members of that convention, that met after general Crom- 
well had turned out the long parliament. He was again a 
member of parliament in 1654, and one of the principal 
perſons, who ſigned that famous proteſtation, charging the 
protector with tyranny and arbitrary government; and he 
always oppoſed the illegal meaſures of that arbitrary uſur- 
per to the utmoſt, When the protector Richard was de- 
poſed, and the rump came again into power, they nomi- 
nated fir Anthony one of their council of ſtate, and a com- 
miſſioner for managing the army. He was at that very time 
engaged in a ſecret correſpondence with the friends of king 
Charles II. and was greatly inſtrumental in promoting his 
reſtoration ; which brought him into peril of his life with 
the powers then in being. He was returned a member for 
Dorſetſhire, in that which was called the healing parlia- 
ment, which ſat upon the 25th of April 1660 ; and a re- 
1 ſolutjon 
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ſolution being taken to reſtore the conſtitution, he was 
named one of the twelve members of the houſe of com- 
mons, to carry their invitation. to the king. It was in 
performing this ſervice, that he had the misfortune to be 
overturned in- a carriage upon a Dutch road, and thereby 
to receive a dangerous wound between the ribs, which ul- 


cerated many years after, and was opened when he was 


lord chancellor. 

Upon the king's coming over, he was ſworn of his ma- 
jeſty's moſt honourable privy council. He was alſo one 
of the commiſſioners for the trial of the regicides ; and 
though the Oxford hiſtorian is very ſevere upon him on 
this occaſion, yet he is not believed to have been any ways 
concerned in betraying or ſhedding the blood of his ſove- 
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reign. By letters patent, dated April 20, 1661, he was 
a Pt Redivivus, 
created baron Aſhley of Winborn St. Giles's; ſoon after p. 52. 
made chancellor and under- treaſurer of the exchequer; and Wood's 
then one of the lords commiſſioners for executing the of- Athen. 
- . Oxon, vol. 
fice of high treaſurer. He was afterwards made lord lieu- ii., col. 722. 


tenant of the county of Dorſet ; and, on the 23d of April 


1672, created baron Cooper of Pawlet in the county of 


Somerſet, and earl of Shafteſbury. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber following, he was raiſed to the poſt of lord high chan- 
cellor of England, which office he executed with great abi- 
lity and integrity. He ſhone particularly in his ſpeeches 
in parliament; and, if we judge only from thoſe, which 
he made upon the ſwearing in the lord high treaſurer Clif- 
ford, his ſucceſſor fir Thomas Oſborne, and mr. baron Thurſ- 


land, we muſt conclude him one of the ableſt men and moſt gee theſe 


accompliſhed orators, this nation ever bred. The ſhort ſpeeches in 
time he was at the helm, was a ſeaſon of ſtorms and _ 


tempeſts; and it is but doing him ſtrict juſtice to ſay, England. 


that they could not either affright or diſtract him. Upon the 
gth of November 1673, he reſigned the great ſeal, and with 
ſome particular circumſtances, which the reader may like to 
hear. Soon after the breaking up of the parliament, as 
mr. Echard relates, the earl was ſent for on Sunday morn- 


ing to court; as was alſo fir Heneage Finch, attorney-ge- 


neral, to whom the ſeals were promiſed. As ſoon as the 


earl came, he retired with the king into the cloſet, while 


the prevailing party waited in triumph to ſee him return 
without the purſe, His lordſhip being alone with the king, 
ſaid, Sir, I know you intend to give the ſeals to the at- 
% torney-general, but I am ſure your majeſty never in- 
* tended to diſmiſs me with contempt,” The king, V 


—  _— — 
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could not do an ill-natured thing, replied, “Gods fiſh, my 
lord, I will not do it with any circumſtance, that may 
& look like an affront. Then, fir, ſaid the earl, I deſire 
« your majeſty will permit me to carry the ſeals before you 
< to chapel, and ſend for them afterwards from my houſe.” 
To this his majeſty readily conſented; and the earl enter- 
tained the king with news and diverting ſtories, till the 
very minute he was to go to chapel, purpoſely to amuſe 
the courtiers and his ſucceſſor, who he believed was upon 
the rack, for fear he ſhould prevail upon the king to change 
his mind. The king and the earl came out of the cloſet, 
talking together and ſmiling, and went together to chapel, 
which greatly ſurpriſed them all: and ſome ran immedi- 
.ately to tell the duke of York, that all their meaſures were 
broken. After ſermon the earl went home with the ſeals, 
Hifrory of and that evening the king gave them to the attorney-ge- 

England, neral. | oa 
* After he had thus quitted the court, he continued to make 
a great figure in parliament: his abilities enabled him to 
ſhine, and he was not of a nature to reſt. In 1675, the 
lord treaſurer Danby introduced the teſt-bill into the houſe 
of lords, which was vigorouſly oppoſed by the earl of Shafteſ- 
bury ; who, if we may believe biſhop Burnet, diſtinguiſhed 
Fiftory of himſelf more in this ſeſſions, than ever he had done before. 
une z This diſpute occaſioned a prorogation ; and there enſued a 
„eg: receſs of fifteen months. When the parliament met again 
February 16, 1676-7, the duke of Buckingham argued, that 
it ought to be conſidered as diflolved ; the earl of Shafteſ- 
bury was of the ſame opinion, and maintained it with ſo 
much warmth, that together with the duke beforementioned, 
the earl of Saliſbury, and the lord Wharton, he was ſent to 
the Tower, where he continued for thirteen months, though 
the other lords upon their ſubmiſſion were immediately diſ- 
charged. When he was ſet at liberty, he managed the oppo- 
fition to the earl of Danby's adminiſtration with ſuch vigour 
and dexterity, that it was found impoſlible to do any thing 
effectually in parliament, without changing the ſyſtem which 
then prevailed. The king, who deſired nothing ſo much 
as to be eaſy, reſolved to make a change; diſmiſſed all the 
privy council at once, and formed a new one, This was 
declared April the 21ſt, 1679; and at the ſame time the 
earl of Shafteſbury was appointed lord preſident. He did 
. Not hold this employment longer than the 5th of October 
— gg following. He had drawn upon himſelf the implacable 
works, vol, hatred of the duke of York, by ſteadily promoting, if not 
i. p. 334+ | origi· 
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originally inventing, the project of an excluſion bill: and 
therefore no wonder, if a party was conſtantly at work 
againſt him. Upon the king's ſummoning a parliament to 
meet at Oxſord, March the 21ſt, 1680-1, he joined with 
ſeveral lords in a petition to prevent its meeting there, 
which however failed of ſucceſs. He was preſent at that 
parliament, and ftrenuouſly ſupported the excluſion bill: 
but the duke and his friends ſoon contrived to make him 
feel the weight of his reſentments. For his lordſhip was 
apprehended for high treaſon on the 2d of July 1681; and 
after being examined by his majeſty in council, was com- 
mitted to the Tower, where he remained upwards of four 
months. He was at length tried, acquitted, and diſcharged ; 
yet did not think himſelf ſafe, as his bittereſt enemies were 
now in the zenith of their power. He thought it high time 
therefore to ſeek for ſome place of retirement, where, out 


of the reach of their endeavours to injure him, he might 


wear out the ſmall remainder of his life in peace. It was 
with this view, that in November 1682, he embarked for 
Holland; and arriving ſafely at Amſterdam, after a very 
dangerous voyage, he took a houſe there, propoſing to live 
in a manner ſuitable to his quality, being viſited by per- 
ſons of the firſt diſtinction, and treated with all the deference 
and reſpect he could defire. But being ſeized by his old di- 
ſtemper the gout, it immediately flew up into his ſtomach, 
and ſoon became mortal; ſo that he expired on the 22d of 
January 1682-3, in the 62d year of his age. His body 
being embalmed was tranſported to England, and interred 
with his anceſtors at Winborne St. Giles; and in 1732, 
a noble monument, with a large inſcription to his honour, 
was erected by the preſent earl of Shafteſbury. 1 

It was a misfortune to this noble perſonage, that thoſe 
who were angry with him, have cranſinjtted to poſterity 
the hiſtory of the times in which he lived, and of that go- 
vernment in which he had ſo large a ſhare : and this may in 
ſome meaſure account for his making ſo unamiable a figure 
in hiſtory; and that while his prodigious abilities ſtand con- 
feſſed by all, the goodneſs and integrity of his intentions are 
hardly acknowledged by any. It is alſo not to be ima- 


* at this diſtance, what arts and contrivances were 


et on foot by his enemies in his life-time to render his 
name odious and deteſtable. Marchmont Needham, 
who had been employed by the regicides, and the parlia- 
ment, to vilify the royal family in the moſt ſcandalous 
and barbarous manner, was paid by the miniſters to ** 
| | ; n 
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and defame the earl of Shafteſbury. This he did with great 
pleaſure in a quarto pamphlet, intitled, A packet of advices 
and animadverſions, ſent from London to the men of Shafteſ- 
bury, which is of uſe for all his majeſty's ſubjects in the three 
kingdoms. Lond. 1676. and, what is remarkable enough, 
5 his abuſe is transferred verbatim into the account given of 
Wood's this noble perſon by the Oxford hiſtorian. The earl of 
Athen. Shafteſbury was alſo repreſented, as having had the vanity 
_ — expect to be choſen king of Poland; and this made way 
Kc. for calling him count Tapſky, alluding to the tap, which 
had been applied upon the breaking out of the ulcer between 

his ribs, when he was lord chancellor. It was alſo a 
ſtanding jeſt with the lower form of wits, to ſtile him Shifts- 
North's bury inſtead of Shafteſbury. The author, who relates this, 
Examen, tells us alſo, that when his lordſhip was chancellor, one 
p. 4% fir Paul Neal watered his mares: with Rheniſh and ſugar; 
Ibid. p. 60. that is, entertained his miſtreſſes. His lordſhip is ſuppoſed 
to have been a little intemperate in this way; and it is re- 
corded, that king Charles II. who would both take liber- 
ties and bear them, once ſaid to the earl at court, in a 
vein of rallery and good humour, and in reference only to 
his amours, „I believe, Shafteſbury, thou art the wicked- 
ce eſt fellow in my dominions:“ to which, with a low bow 
and very grave face, the earl replied, «+ May it pleaſe your 
character o majeſty, of a ſubject I believe I am;“ at which the merry 

king Charles monarch laughed moſt heartily. Fort 2g) 
II. p.. His lordſhip married three wives. Anthony, his only 
| ſon and ſucceſſor, born of his ſecond wife the 16th of Ja- 
nuary 1651, was the father of Anthony, that nobleman of 
extraordinary parts and learning, whoſe hiſtory we ſhall re- 

late in the enſuing article. | 


COOPER (AnTrony ASHLEY) earl of Shafteſbury, 
the celebrated author of the Characteriſtieks, was born on 
February the 26th 1670-1, at Exeter houſe in London. 
His father was Anthony earl of Shafteſbury ; his mother 
lady Dorothy Manners, daughter of John earl of Rutland. 
He was born in the houſe of his grandfather Anthony firſt 
earl of Shafteſbury, and lord high chancellor of England, of 
whom we have ſpoken in the preceding article; who was 
fond of him from his birth, and undertook the care of his 
education. He purſued almoſt the ſame method in teach- 
ing him the learned languages, as Montaigne's father did 
with him, in teaching him Latin: that is, he placed a per- 
fon about him, who was ſo throughly verſed in the _ 

an 
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and Latin tongues, as to ſpeak either of them with the greateſt 
fluency. By this means lord Shafteſbury made ſo great a 
progreſs, that he could read both theſe languages with eaſe, 
when but eleven years old. He began his travels in the 

ear 1686, and ſpent a conſiderable time in Italy, where 

e acquired a great knowledge in the polite arts. This 
equi, is very viſible through all his writings; that of 
the art of painting is more particularly ſo, from the treatiſe 
he compoſed upon The judgment of Hercules.“ He made 
it his endeavour, while he was abroad, to improve himſelf as 
much as poſſible in every accompliſhment ; for which reaſon 
he did not greatly affect the company of other Engliſh gen- 
tlemen, upon their travels: and he was remarkable for ipeak- 
ing French ſo readily, and with ſo good an accent, that in 
France he was often taken for a native. | | 

Upon his return to England in 1689, he was offered a 


ſeat in parliament from ſome of thoſe boroughs, where his 


family had an intereſt ; but he declined it, and purſued that 
tri courſe of ſtudy, which he had propoſed to himſelf, 
near five years. Then he was elected a burgeſs for Pool : 
and, ſoon after his coming into parliament, had an opportu- 
nity of ſhewing that ſpirit of liberty, which he maintained 
to the end of his life, and by which he uniformly directed 
his conduct on all occaſions. It was the bringing in and 
promoting The act for granting council to priſoners in 
„ caſes of high treaſon.” This be looked upon as impor- 
tant, and had prepared a ſpeech in its behalf: but when he 
ſtood up to ſpeak it in the houſe of commons, he was ſo 
intimidated by the auguſtneſs of the aſſembly, that he loft 
all memory, and was quite unable to proceed. The houſe, 
after giving him a little time to recover his confuſion, called 
loudly for him to go on, when he proceeded to this effect: 


If I, fir, addreffing himſelf to the ſpeaker, who riſe * 
0 


4 to give my opinion on the bill now depending, am { 

& confounded, that J am unable to expreſs the leaſt of what 
< I propoſed to fay; what muſt the condition of that man 
% be, who, without any aſſiſtance, is pleading for his life, 
and under apprehenſions of being deprived of it?“ Dur- 
ing this and other ſeffions, in which he continued in the 
houſe of commons, he perſevered in the ſame way of acting, 
always heartily concurring in 7 motion for the farther 
fecurity of liberty: but the buſineſs of attending regularly 
the houſe of commons, which in thoſe active times gene- 
rally ſat long, in a few years ſo impaired his health, and 
he was naturally of a weakly conſtitution, that he "_ = | 

7 a 


COOPER. 
liged to decline coming again into parliament, after its 
diſſolution in the year 1698. 

Being thus at liberty, he went directly to Holland, where 
he ſpent his time in the converſation of mr. Boyle, mr. 
Le Clerc, and other learned and ingenious men, then re- 
ſiding in that country, whoſe acquaintance induced him to 
continue there above a twelvemonth. When he went to 
Holland, he concealed his name, as it is ſaid, for the ſake 
of being leſs interrupted in his ſtudies, pretending only to 
be a ſtudent in phyſick, and in that character contracted an 
acquaintance with monſieur Bayle. A little before his re- 
turn to England, being willing to be known to him by 
his real name, he contrived to have mr. Bayle invited to 
dinner by a friend, where he was told he was to meet lord 
Aſhley. Mr. Bayle accidentally calling upon lord Aſhley 
that morning, was preſſed by him to ſtay; but excuſed 
himſelf ſaying, „I can by no means ſtay, for I muſt be 
< punctual to an engagement, where I am to meet m 
<« lord Aſhley.” The next interview, as may be imagined, 
occaſioned ſome mirth ; and their intimacy rather increaſed 


than leſſened after the diſcovery, for they never ceaſed cor- 


reſponding to. mr. Bayle's death. During his abſence in 


Holland, an imperfect edition of his Inquiry into virtue. 


was publiſhed at London ; ſurreptitiouſly taken from a rough 


draught, ſketched when he was but twenty years of age. 


The perſon, who ſerved him thus unhandſomely, was mr. 
John Toland ; on whom he is ſaid to have conferred many 
favours. 'This treatiſe was afterwards completed by him, 


and publiſhed in the ſecond volume of the Characteriſ- 
ticks. | 


Soon after he returned to England, he became ear] of 
Shafteſbury : but did not attend the houſe of lords, till his 
friend lord Somers ſent a meſſenger to acquaint him with the 
buſineſs of the partition treaty in February 1700-1. On the 


acceſſion of queen Anne to the throne, he retired to his 


uſual courſe of ſtudying ; and in the beginning of the year 
after, viz. 1703, made a ſecond journey to Holland, and 
returned to England, in the end of the year following. The 
French prophets ſoon after this having by their enthuſiaſtick 
extravagancies made a great diſturbance throughout the na- 
tion, there were different opinions as to the methods of ſup- 
preſſing them, and ſome adviſed a proſecution. But lord 
Shafteſbury, who abhorred any ſtep, which looked like per- 
ſecution, apprehended that ſuch meaſures tended rather to 
inflame, than to cure the diſeaſe: and this occaſioned his 
5 42 | | 
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Letter concerning enthuſiaſm, which he. publiſhed in 
1708, and ſent it to lord Somers, to whom he addreſſed it, 
though without the mention either of his own, or lord 
Somers's name. In January 1709, he publiſhed his Mora- 
liſts, a philoſophical rhapſody ; and in May following his 
Senſus communis, or An eſſay upon the freedom of wit and 


humour. The ſame year he married mrs. Jane Ewer, young- 


eſt daughter of Thomas Ewer, eſq; of Lee in Hertfordſhire ; 


to whom he was related, and by whom he had an only ſon, 


Anthony the preſent earl of Shafteſbury. In 1710, his 
Soliloquy, or advice to an author, was printed. In 1711, 
finding his health ſtill declining, he was adviſed to leave 
England, and ſeek aſſrſtance from a warmer climate. He 
ſet out therefore for Naples in July 1711, and lived above 
a year after his arrival, dying at Naples February the 4th 
1712-3. | | 

The only pieces which he finiſhed, after he came to 
Naples, were The judgment of Hercules, and the Letter 
concerning deſign; which laſt was firſt publiſhed in the 
edition of the Characteriſticks 1732. The reſt of his time 
he employed in ordering his writings for a more elegant 
edition. The ſeveral prints, then firſt interſperſed through 
the work, were all invented by himſelf, and deſigned under 
his immediate inſpection: and he was at the pains of draw- 
ing up a moſt accurate ſet of inſtructions for this purpoſe, 
which are ſtill extant in manuſcript. In the three volumes 
of the Characteriſticks, he completed the whole of his 
writings, which he intended ſhould be made publick. 'The 
firſt edition was publiſhed in 1711; but the more complete 
and elegant edition, which has been the ſtandard of all 
editions ſince, was not publiſhed till 1713, immediately after 
his death. But though lord Shafteſbury intended nothing 
more for the publick, yet, in 1716, ſome of his letters were 
printed at London under the title of, Several letters written 
by a noble lord to a young man at the univerſity : and, in 
1721, mr. Toland publiſhed Letters from the right honour- 


able the late earl of Shaftſbury to Robert Moleſworth, eſq;. 


Lord Shafteſbury is ſaid to have had an eſteem for ſuch of 


our divines, though he treated the order very ſeverely in 


general, as explained chriſtianity moſt conformably to his 


own principles; and it was under his particular inſpection, 
and with a preface of his own writing, that a volume of dr. 
Whichcote's ſermons was publiſhed in the year 1698, from 
copies, taken, as it is ſaid, in ſhort hand, as they were de- 
livered from the pulpit. | | 5 
wo . ut 
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But his principal ſtudy was with the writings of antiquity ; 


and thoſe, which he moſt admired, were the moral works 
of Xenophon, Horace, the Commentaries and -Enchiridion 
of Epictetus, as publiſhed by Arrian and Marcus Antoninus. 
From theſe he formed to himſelf the plan of his philoſophy : 
and the idea, which he had framed to himſelf of philoſo- 
phy in general, may be beſt comprehended from the fol- 
lowing words of his, where, addrefling himſelf in a letter to a 


OS 


correſpondent, he ſays, Nor were there indeed any more 


General 


than two rea] diſtinct philoſophies : the one derived from 
Socrates, and paſſing into the old academick, the pexipa- 
tetick, and ftoick ; the other derived in reality from De- 
mocritus, and paſſing into the Cyrenaick, and Epicurean. 
For as for that mere ſceptick or new academick, it had no 
certain precepts, and fo was an exerciſe of ſophiſtry, ra- 
ther than a philoſophy. The firſt therefore of theſe two 
philoſophies recommended action, concernment in civil 
affairs, religion, &c. the ſecond derided all this, and 
adviſed inaction and retreat. And good reaſon: for the 
firſt maintained, that fociety right and wrong, were found- 
ed in nature, and that nature had a meaning, and was 
herſelf ; that is to ſay, in her wits, well-governed, and 
adminiſtered by one ſimple and perfect intelligence. The 
ſecond again derided this, and made providence and dame 
nature not fo ſenſible as a doating old woman. So the 
Epicurean in Cicero treats providence, Anus fatidica ſtoi- 
corum gon. The firſt therefore of theſe philoſophies 
is to be called the civil, ſocial, theiſtick : the ſecond the 


« contrary.” Every page of lord Shafteſbury's writings ſhew 


dictionary. him to have been a zealous aſſertor of the civil, ſocial, and 
art. Shafteſ- theiſtick ſyſtem : and hence the whole of his philoſophy ſeems 
bury, not. K. to have been the incultaing theſe two'principles, viz. that 
there 1s a providence, which adminiſters and conſults for 

the whole, to the abſolute excluſion of general evil and 
diforder, and that man is made by that providence a po- 

litical or ſocial animal, whoſe conſtitution can only find 

its true and natural end in the purſuit and exerciſe of the 

moral and ſocial virtues. Numerous have been the adver- 

 faries and anſwerers of lord Shafteſbury and his principles: 

fuch however has been his fate, that, while ſome, only 
captivated with his wit and humour, have highly extolled 

him for things delivered perhaps too freely, though bearing 

no relation to his philoſophy ; and others on the oppoſite 

fide have been wholly employed in cenfuring theſe freedoms, 


his real ſyſtem and opinions have in- a manner been. over- 


looked; 


COOPER. | 449 


looked; or treated at leaſt as a viſionary ſcheme of his own 
inventing, to idolize moral virtue, though they may be 
proved in every part to be in fact no other than the con- 
curring ſentiments of the beſt writers among the ancients. 


COOPER (THromas) a learned Engliſh biſhop, was 
born at Oxford about the year 1517, and educated in gram- 
mar learning in the ſchool adjoining to St. Mary Magdalene 
college ; of which, having made a great progreſs, and gain- 
ed a high reputation, he was elected firſt demi, then proba- 
tioner in the year 1539, and perpetual fellow the year after. Wood's 
He quitted his fellowſhip in the year 1546, being then mar- Athenæ 
ried, as it is ſuppoſed ; and when queen Mary came to the 
crown, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſick, and taking 
a bachelor's degree, practiſed in that faculty at Oxford. Ibid. 
He did this, becauſe he was ſecretly inclined to the prote- 
ſtant religion; and therefore upon the death of that queen, 
returned to his former ſtudy of divinity. Upon the 18th of 
March, 1566-7, he took a doctor of divinity's degree, and 
about that time was made dean of Chriſt-church in Oxford. Ibia, 
In 1569, he was made dean of Glouceſter, and the year 
after biſhop of Lincoln. Upon the 27th of July, 1572, he 
preached a ſermon at St. Paul's Croſs, in vindication of the 
church of England, and its liturgy ; to which an anſwer 
was ſent him by a diſaffected perſon, which anſwer mr. 
Strype hath printed at length in his' Annals of the reformati- 


on. In the year 1577, the queen ſent him a letter to put a Vol. II. p. 
ſtop to thoſe publick exerciſes, called Propheſyings, in his 193. edit. 


dioceſe. Theſe propheſyings were grounded upon 1 Cor.“ 
xiv. ZI. © Ye may all propheſy one by one, that all may 
learn, and all may be comforted.” They were ſet on 

foot in ſeveral parts of the kingdom about the year 15713 

and conſiſted of conferences among the clergy, for the bet- 

ter improving of themſelves, and one another, in the know- 

| ledge of ſcripture and divinity ; but in 1577 were generally 
ſuppreſſed, on account of their being thought ſeminaries of 
puritaniſm. In the year 1584 he was tranſlated to the bi- strype's 


' ſhoprick of Wincheſter; which dioceſe abounding greatly annals, vol. 


with papiſts, he petitioned the privy council to fuppreſs them, * P. 59 
and among other methods propoſed, <* that an hundred or 
two of obſtinate recuſants, luſty men, well able to la- 
* bour, might by ſome convenient commiſſion be taken up, 
and be ſent into Flanders as pioneers and labourers, where- 


by the country ſhould be diſburdened of a company of 


© dangerous people, and the reſt that remained be put in ibid., vol. 
6: ane fear.” - -- III. P. 240. 
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_ COOPER 
This reverend and holy biſhop, as mr. Wood calls him, 
upon the diſcovery of William Parry's treaſon, put out an 


order of prayer and thankſgiving for the preſervation of the 


Athen. 
Oxon. 


See art. 
Elyot . 


Wood, &c, 


Ibid. 


ueen's life and ſafety, to be uſed in the dioceſe of Winche- 
ſter ; and on the 17th of November 1588, preached at St. 
Paul's Croſs, that being a day of publick thankſgiving, as 
well for the queen's acceſhon to the throne, as for the victory 
obtained over the Spaniſh armada. He died at Wincheſter 
upon the 29th of April 1594, and was buried in the cathe- 
dral there. Over his grave, which is on the ſouth fide the 
Choir, was ſoon after laid a flat marble, with a Latin inſcrip- 
tion in proſe and verſe. 

His writings were, 1. The epitome of chronicles from the 
17th year after Chriſt to 1540, and from thence afterwards 
to the year x560, Lond. 1560, 4to. the two firſt parts of 
this chronicle, and the beginning of the third, as far as the 
17th year after Chriſt, were compoſed by Thomas Lanquet, 
a young man of twenty four years old: but he dying imma- 
turely, mr. Cooper finiſhed the work, and publiſhed it under 
the title of Cooper's Chronicle, though the running title of 


the firſt and ſecond parts is Lanquet's Chronicle. A faulty 


edition of this work was publiſhed ſurreptitiouſly in 1559: 
but that of 1560 was reviſed and corrected by mr. Cooper. 
2. Theſaurus linguæ Romanæ & Britannice, &c. and 
Dictionarium hiſtoricum & poeticum, Lond. 1565, folio. 
This dictionary was ſo much eſteemed by queen Elizabeth, 
that ſhe endeavoured, as mr. Wood tells us, to promote the 


author for it in the church as high as ſhe could. It is an 


improvement of Bibliotheca Eliotæ, Elyot's library or dicti- 
onary, printed at London in 1541, or, as ſome think, it 
is taken out of Robert Stephens's Theſaurus linguæ latinæ, 
and out of Friſii lexicon Latino- Teutonicum. 3. A brief 
expoſition of fuch chapters'of the Old Teſtament, as uſually 
are read in the church at common prayer, on the Sundays 
throughout the your, Lond. 1573, 4to. 4. A Sermon at 
Lincoln 1575, Lond. 8vo. 5. Twelve Sermons, 1580, 4to. 
6. An Admonition to the people of England, wherein are 
anſwered not only the ſlanderous untruths, reproachfully ut- 
tered by Martin, the libeller, but alſo many other crimes by 
ſome of his brood, objected generally againſt all biſhops and 
the chief of the clergy, purpoſely to deface and diſcredit the 
preſent ſtate of the church, Lond. 1589, 4to. This was an 
anſwer to John ap Henry's books againſt the eſtabliſhed 


church, publiſhed under the name of Martin Mar-Prelate. 


Ap Henry, or his club of puritans, replied to the 
biſhop's 


— 
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biſhop's book, in two ludicrous pamphlets, intitled, Ha? ye Strype and 
any work for a Cooper? and More work for a Cooper. ON ” 
The character of this biſhop has been repreſented in an 

advantageous light, by ſeveral writers. One ſtiles him a very Balei ſcript; 
learned man; eloquent and well acquainted with the Eng- if. 

liſh and Latin languages. Another ſays, that he was a man Goodwin de 
of great gravity, learning, and holineſs of life. He was, præſulibus. 
“ fays Anthony Wood, furniſhed with all kind of learning, | 
“ almoſt beyond all his contemporaries, and not only adorn- 

« ed the pulpit with his ſermons, but alſo the common- 
„ wealth of learning with his writings.” < Of him, ſays fir Athen. 

« John Harrington, I can fay much, and I ſhould do him Oxon. 
great wrong, if I ſhould ſay nothing: for he was indeed - wry 
« a reverend man, very well learned, exceeding induſtri- „ 
« ous; and, which was in thoſe days counted a great praiſe church of 
&« to him, and a chief cauſe of his preferment, he wrote ey 
<« that great dictionary that yet bears his name. His life pech and 
% in Oxford was very commendable, and in ſome ſort ſaint- king 

<« like; for, if it is ſaint-like to live unreprovable, to bear Jamse's 

« a croſs patiently, to forgive great injuries freely, this ng 3 
&« man's example is ſampleleſs in this age.” He married a racter and 
wife at Oxford, by whom he had two daughters; but he bittory of 
was not happy with her, ſhe proving unfaithful to his bed. e 
« The whole univerſity, fir John Harrington tells us, in re- times Lond. 
<< yerence of the man, and indignity of the matter, offered 1653, S vo- 
« to ſeparate her from him by publick authority, and ſo to?* 62, 64. 
<« ſet him free, being the innocent party: but he would by 
C no means agree thereto, alledging he knew his own in- 
« firmity, that he might not live unmarried ; and to divorce 
« and marry again, he would not charge his conduct with 
„ ſo great a ſcandal.” 


COOPER (SamvEL) a very eminent Engliſh painter, 
was born in London in the year 1609, and bred up under 
the care and diſcipline of mr. Hoſkins, his uncle: but de- 
rived the moſt conſiderable advantages from the obſervations 
which he made on the works of Van Dyck, inſomuch that 
he was commonly ſtyled the Van Dyck in little. His pen- 
cil was generally confined to a head only; and indeed be- 
low that part he was not always ſo ſucceſsful as could be 
, wiſhed. But for a face, and all the dependencies of it, 
namely, the graceful and becoming air, the ſtrength, re- 
lievo, and noble ſpirit, the ſoftneſs and tender liyelineſs of 
fleſh and blood, and the looſeneſs and gentle management of 
the hair, his talent was ſo extraordinary, that, for the ho- 
nour of our nation, it may without vanity be affirmed, he 
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was at leaſt equal to the moſt famous Italians ; and that hard- 
ly any one of his predeceſſors has ever been able to ſhew ſo 
much perfection in ſo narrow a compaſs. The high prices 
his works fold at, and the great eſteem they were in at 
Rome, Venice, and in France, were abundant proofs of their 
great worth, and extended the fame of this maſter through- 
out all parts of Europe. He ſo far exceeded his maſter and 
uncle mr. Hoſkins, that the latter became jealous of him ; 
and finding that the court was better pleaſed with his ne- 
phew's performances than with his, he took him into part- 
nerſhip with him. His jealouſy increaſed, and he diſſolved 
it; leaving our artiſt to ſet up for himſelf, and to carry, as 
he did, moſt of the buſineſs of that time before him. He 
drew king Charles II. and his queen, the ducheſs of Cleve- 
land, the duke of York, and moſt of the court : but the 
two moſt famous pieces of his were thoſe of Oliver Crom- 
well, and of one Swingheld. "The French king offered 1501. 
for the former, but could not have it : and mr. Cooper car- 
rying the latter with him to France, it was much admired 
there, and introduced him into the favour of that court. He 
likewiſe did ſeveral large limnings in an unuſual ſize for the 
court of England; for which his widow received a penſion 
during her life from the crown. | | 

Anſwerable to mr. Cooper's abilities in painting, was his 
ſkill in muſick ; and he was reckoned one of the belt luteniſts, 
as well as the moſt excellent limner, of his time. He ſpent 
ſeveral years of his life abroad, was perſonally acquainted with 
the greateſt men of France, Holland, and his own country, 
and by his works more univerſally known in all parts of 
chriſtendom. He died at London in the year 1672, at 63 
years of age, and was buried in Pancras church in the fields; 
where there is a fine marble monument ſet over him, with a 
Latin inſcription upon it. 

He had an elder brother, mr. Alexander Cooper, who, to- 
gether with him, was alſo brought up to limning by mr. Hoſ- 
kins, their uncle. Alexander performed well in miniature ; 
and going beyond ſea, became limner to Chriſtina, queen of 
Sweden, yet was far exceeded by his brother Samuel. He 
alſo did landſchapes in water colours extremely well, and was 
accounted an admirable draught's-man. 


COPERNICUS (Nicoravs) an eminent aſtrono- 
mer, was born at Thorn in Pruſſia on the 19th of January 
in the year 1472. He was taught the Latin and Greek lan- 

uages at home, and afterwards ſent to Cracovia, where he 


ſtudled philoſophy and phylick, His genius in the mean 
| | == 
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time was naturally turned to mathematicks, which he pur- 
ſued through all its branches. He laboured perſpective par- 
ticularly: and applied himſelf alſo to painting, in which he 
is ſaid to have made ſuch a progreſs, as to have drawn a 
very good picture of himſelf by the help of a looking-glaſs. 
He had formed a reſolution to travel, and began to meditate 
a journey into Italy: and a traveller, who ſet out in queſt 
of natural knowledge, ſhould, as he very juſtly imagined, be 
able not only barely to ſhadow out or give a rough draught, 
but exactly to delineate every thing he met with that was 
worthy of his notice. This was his motive, and a good one 
too, for cultivating, as he did, the art of painting. He ſet 
out for Italy, when he was three and twenty years of age 
but ſtaid at Bononia ſome time, for the ſake of being with 
the celebrated aſtronomer of that place Dominicus Ma- 
ria; whoſe converſation however, and company he affected, 
not ſo much as a learner, as an aſſiſtant to him in making 
obſervations. From thence he paſſed to Rome, where he 
no ſooner arrived than he was preſently conſidered as not in- 
ferior to the famous Regiomontanus ; and acquired, in ſhort, 
ſo great a reputation, that he was choſen profeſſor of ma- 
thematicks, which he taught with much applauſe a long time 
in that city. He alſo made ſome aſtronomical obſervations 
there about the year 1500. 

Returning to his own country ſome years after, he be- 
gan to apply his vaſt knowledge in mathematicks, to correct 
the preſent ſyſtem of aſtronomy which prevailed. He could 
not perſuade himſelf, but that the vaſt machine of the world, 
formed by an all-wiſe and all-powerful being, muſt be leſs 
embarraſſed and irregular, than that ſyſtem ſuppoſed. He 
ſet himſelf therefore to collect all the books, which had 
been written by philoſophers and aftronomers, and to exa- 
mine all the various hypotheſes they had invented, for the 
ſolution of the various phænomena of the heavens : to try, 
if a more ſymmetrical order and conſtitution of the parts of 
the world could not be diſcovered, and a more juſt and ex- 
quiſite harmony in its motions eftabliſhed, than what the 
aſtronomers of thoſe times ſo eaſily admitted. But of all their 
hypotheſes, none pleaſed him fo well as that of the Pytha- 
eee which made the ſun to be the center of the ſy- 

em, and ſuppoſed the earth to move not only round the ſun, 
but round its own axis alſo. He thought he diſcerned much 
beautiful order and proportion in this; and that all that em- 
barraſs and perplexity from epicycles and eccentricks, which 
attended the Ptolemaick hypotheſis, would here be entirely 


removed. 5 | : 
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This ſyſtem then he began to conſider and to write upon, 
when he was about five and thirty years old. He em- 
ployed himſelf in contemplating the phænomena carefully; 
in mathematical calculations; in examining the obſervations 


of the ancients; in making new obſervations of his 


own: and after more than twenty years, chiefly ſpent 
in this manner, he brought his ſcheme to perfection, and 
eſtabliſhed that ſyſtem of the world, which goes by his 
name, and is now univerſally received. This he performed 
in a work, intitled, De revolutionibus orbium cæleſtium: 
which work, though he had employed ſo much pains and 
time about, and had finiſhed at laſt to his mind, he was yet, 
as he tells us in his preface to it, ſomewhat afraid to publiſh. 
J have long doubted with myſelf, ſays he, whether I 
„ ſhouid venture my Commentaries upon the motion of the 
& earth abroad; whether it would not be better to imitate 
«© the Pythagorzans in this reſpect alſo, who were wont to 
“communicate the myſteries of their philoſophy, not to the 
% publick, but to their friends and relations only.” And he 
adds afterwards, that the novelty of his opinion had al- 


< moſt brought him to drop all thoughts of publiſhing his 


* book; which had indeed now lain in his eſcrutore, not 
„ nine years only, which is the term Horace preſcribes, but 
* almoit four times nine years.” At length, however, by 
the importunity of his friends, he was prevailed upon to let 
it come out; but a copy of it was no ſooner brought to 
him, than he was preſently feized with a violent effuſion of 
blood, which put an end to his life. Some have almoſt 
been ready to impute this ſudden change (for he had all his 
life long enjoyed a good {tate of health) to the anxiety and 


terrors he was under from the offence, which he knew he 


ſhould give to the bigotted part of his countrymen ; who 
are always ſure to decry what is new, though it be ever ſo 
reaſonable and well-grounded, and to perſecute the authors 
of novelties to the utmoſt of their power. Much of this 
uſage, no doubt, he would have felt, if death had not in- 
tercepted him: for, as Gaſſendus who has written his life 
tells us, his work was ſcarcely abroad, when * a little petty 
** ſchoolmaſter of Elburg, at the inſtigation of the mob, 
brought him upon the ſtage, as Ariſtophanes did Socrates, 
and ridiculed his opinion concerning the motion of the 
6 earth.” He died the 24th of May 1543, in the joth 
year of his age. 


B 


This extraordinary man had been made canon of Worms 


by his mother's brother Lucas Wazelrodius, who was biſtg> 


of that place, He was not only the greateſt of aſtronomers, 
SY | | ; but 
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but incomparably ſkilled in other parts of ſcience and learn- 
ing, and a perfect maſter of the Greek and Latin tongues : 
to all which he joined ſo much piety and innocence of man- 
ners, as might ſerve for a pattern to all the world ; qui 
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pouvoit ſervir d'exemple a tout le monde. This revival of Iſaac Bul- 
the Pythagorick ſyſtem by Copernicus gave occaſion, ſays lart dans 
Gaſſendus, to our countryman Gilbert to frame his magne- mee, : 
tick philoſophy ; which is built upon this principle, that the In vit. Co- 
attractive power in magnets and magnetick bodies ariſes from pern. p. 337. 


the revolution of the earth round its axis, While Coper- 
nicus was reviving this ſyſtem, and labouring to explain and 
eſtabliſh it, ſome of his friends objected, that ſuppoling it 
true, that is, ſuppoſing the fun at reſt in the center of the 
univerſe, and the earth moving round it, the planet Venus 
muſt needs undergo the ſame phaſes with the moon: to 
whom he is ſaid to have replied, that * poſterity would pro- 
% bably diſcover that it did ſo.” This propheſy of Coperni- 
cus was fulfilled by the famous Galiteo Galilei, who firſt 


made the diſcovery with the teleſcope, and thereby wonder- 


fully confirmed the Copernican ſyſtem : for which however 
he was thrown into priſon by pope Urban VIII. and not 
ſuffered to come out, till he had recanted his opinion ; that 
is, till he had renounced the teſtimony of his ſenſes. This 
ſhews us, that the apprehenſions of trouble, which Coper- 
nicus expected from the novelty of his ſcheme, was not with- 
out a reaſonable foundation. | : 


CORBET (RICHARD) an ingenious poet, and pre- 
late of the church of England, was fon of Vincent Corbet, 
and born at Ewell in Surry, towards the latter end of the 
ſixteenth century, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. He was 
educated at Weſtminſter ſchool, and ſent from thence to 
Oxford in the beginning of the year 1598, where he was ad- 
mitted of Chriſt-church. He took the degree of maſter of 
arts; and afterwards entering into holy orders, became an 
eminent preacher. His wit and eloquence recommended him 

to the favour of king James I. who made him one of his 
chaplains in ordinary ; and in the year 1620, promoted him 
to the deanery of Chriſt- church. He was at this time a 


Biographia 
Brit annica. 


doctor in divinity, vicar of Caſſington near Woodſtock in Ibid. 


Oxfordſhire, and a prebendary in the church of Sarum. In 
the year 1629, he was preferred to the ſee of Oxford; and 
in 1632, tranſlated to that of Norwich. In his younger 
years he wrote ſeveral pieces of poetry, but with no deſign 
of publiſhing them ; and we learn from one of them, that 
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he took a journey to Paris, though we know not at what 
time. There is extant in the Muſæum Aſhmolzanum a fu- 
neral oration in Latin, by dr. Corbet, on the death of prince 
Henry, A. D. 1612. He died in the year 1635, and was 
buried in the cathedral church of Norwich ; and ſoon after 
a large freeſtone, of a ſandy colour, was laid over his grave, 
whereon a Latin inſcription engraven on a plate of braſs was 
faſtened, which runs thus in Engliſh : „ Richard Corbet, 
doctor of divinity, firſt ſtudent, then dean of Chriſt-church 
in Oxford, and next biſhop of that ſee ; from thence tranſ- 
< lated hither, and from thence to heaven, July 28, 1635.” 
Mr. Anthony Wood fays, that he was conſecrated biſhop 
of Oxford, though in ſome reſpects unworthy of ſuch an 


£ office;” but the grounds of this cenſure does not appear. 


Some have ſurmiſed, that mr. Wood might think the cha- 
racter of a poet too light for, and inconſiſtent with, that of 
a biſhop ; to which we ſhall further add, that biſhop Corbet 
has, in one of his poems, treated ſome of the ſuperſtitions 
of the Roman catholicks, their veneration eſpecially for re- 
liques, and the many forgeries practiſed in that reſpect, in a 
very ludicrous manner. Now, though we would not inſi- 
nuate by any means, that mr. Wood was a papiſt, yet it is 


well known, that ridicule exerted in matters of religion, 


even againſt a falſe one, has never been agreeable to perſons 
of his great zeal and piety ; and this, it is not improbable, 
might make him think our author not grave enough for a 
biſhop. . 

After biſhop Corbet's death, a collection of his poems was 


publiſhed, under the title of Poeti caſtromata, in 8vo. London, 
P 


1647-8; and another edition of them in a thin duodecimo in 
1672, dedicated to fir Edward Bacon of Redgrave-hall in 
Suffolk. After the dedication follows an advertiſement, 
wherein we are told, that “upon reprinting theſe poems, 
„ diligent ſearch was made to perfect them, which were ve- 
* ry imperfectly printed before; and that, though in this 
edition there are but few new poems, yet we may find 
* _— of them more perfect than before : for in ſome there 

are ſix, and in others four, and in many, two lines, added 
£ from perfecter copies, which were left out in the former 
& impreſſion.” As biſhop Corbet's works are but ſeldom to 
be met with, we will give our reader a ſample of his poetry 
in ſome verſes he addrefſed to his ſon Vincent, while a child; 
for he had married Alice the daughter of dr. Leonard Hut- 
ten, vicar of Flower in Northamptonſhire, by whom he had 


What 
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What I ſhall leave thee, none can tell; 
But all ſhall fay, I wiſh thee well. 
J wiſh thee, Vin, before all wealth, 
Both bodily and ghoſtly health. 
Nor too much wealth, nor wit, come to thee; 
So much of either might undo thee. | 
I wiſh thee learning, not for ſhow, 
Enough for to inſtruct, and know : 
Not ſuch as gentlemen require, 
To prate at table, or at fire, 
I with thee all thy mother's graces, 
Thy father's fortunes, and his places. 
I with thee friends, and one at court, 
Not to build on, but to ſupport ; 
To keep thee, not in doing many 
Oppreſſions, but from ſuffering any. 
I wiſh thee peace in all thy ways, 
Nor lazy, nor contentious days ; 
And when thy ſoul and body part, 
As innocent as now thou art. 
| | Poems, edit. 1672, pag. 35. 


CORELLI, a name too celebrated to be omitted in this 
work, and yet we are able to recollect no-memoirs, which give 
any account of the man. This we ſuppoſe to have been 
owing to the nature of his profeſſion : for he was an Italian 
muſician, and director of the pope's choir at Rome. Now 
it ſeldom happens, that mere muſicians are authors; and as 
ſeldom, that they fall under the notice of authors. Hence 
it is, that hardly any thing is known of Corelli, but his har- 
monious compoſitions, which are deemed moſt excellent and 
| inimitable. Many connoiſſeurs are of opinion, that Corelli 
was one of thoſe, of whom it may juſtly be ſaid, that na- 
ture has produced in his way, nil ſimile aut ſecundum, no- 
thing equal or ever ſecond to him : although his art has been 
diligently cultivated ever ſince, and is ſtill in the higheſt 
eſteem. An entertaining writer has preſerved an anecdote 
of him, though he does not tell us where he had it, which 


ſhews, that he was jealous of the dignity of his art, and apt 


to be hurt by any ſort of inattention to his performance, 
„ While the famous Corelli at Rome, ſays he, was playing 
“ ſome muſical compoſition of his own, to a ſelect company 
“ in the private apartment of his patron-cardinal, he ob- 
e ſeryed, in the height of his harmony, his eminence was 
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& engaging in a detached converſation ; upon which he ſud- 
« denly ſtopped ſhort, and gently laid down his inſtrument, 
« The cardinal, ſurpriſed at the unexpected ceſſation, aſk- 
« ed him, if a ſtring was broke? to which Corelli, in an 
c honeſt conſciouſneſs of what was due to his muſick, re- 


c plied, No, fir; I was yay afraid I interrupted buſineſs. 


The life of 

Colley Cib- 
ber by him- 
ſelt, P · 48 1. 


“ His eminence, ſays our relater, who knew that a genius 
& could never ſhew itſelf to advantage, where it had not its 
„proper regards, took this reproof in good part, and broke 
off his converſation, to hear the whole concerto played 


c over again.” 


Corelli was ſo affected with the character and abilities of our 
famous Harry Purcel, that, as fame reports, he declared him 
to be then the only thing in England worth ſeeing. Accord- 
ingly he reſolved upon a journey hither, on purpoſe to viſit 
him; and is ſaid by ſome to have died upon the road: others 
ſay, that he died at Rome about the year 1733. 


CORNARO (LEWIS) a Venetian of noble extraction, 
and memorable for having lived to an extreme old age: for 
he was more than an hundred years old, at the time of his 
death, which happened at Padua in the year 1565. Amongſt 
other little performances, he left behind him a piece, intitied, 
De vitæ ſobriæ commodis, that is, Of the advantages of a 
temperate life: of which we will here give ſome account, 
not only becauſe it will very well illuſtrate the life and cha- 
racter of Cornaro, but may alſo poſſibly be of uſe to thoſe, 
who take the ſummum bonum, or chief good of life, to con- 
fiſt in good eating. | 

He was "Woke it ſeems, to compoſe this little piece, at 
the requeſt and for the benefit of ſome ingenious young men, 
for whom he had a regard: who, having long ſince loſt their 
parents, and ſeeing him then 81 years old, in a fine florid 
fate of health, were vaſtly defirous to know of him what it 
was that enabled him to preſerve, as he did, a found mind 
in a ſound body, to ſo extreme an age. He deſcribes to them 
therefore his whole manner of living, and the regimen he 
had always purſued, and was then purſuing. He tells them, 
that, when he was young, he was very intemperate; that 
this intemperance had brought upon him many and grievous 
diſorders; that from the 35th to the 40th year of his age, 
he ſpent his nights and days in the utmoſt anxiety and pain 
and that in ſhort, his life was grown a burden to him. The 
phyſicians however, as he relates, notwithſtanding all the 
vain and fruitleſs efforts which they had made to 1 
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him, told him, that there was one medicine ſtill remaining, 
which had never been tried, but which, if he couldꝭbut pre- 
vail with himſelf to uſe with perſeverance, might free him 
in time from all his complaints: and that was a regular and 
temperate way of living. They added moreover, that un- 
leſs he reſolved to apply inſtantly to it, his caſe would ſoon 
become deſperate ; and there would be no hopes at all of re- 
covering him. Upon this he immediately prepared himſelf 
for his new regimen, and now began to eat and drink no- 
thing, but what was proper for one in his weak habit of 
body. But this at firſt was very diſagreeable to him: he 
wanted to live again in his old manner ; and he did indulge 
himſelf in a freedom of diet ſometimes, without the know- 


ledge of his phyſicians indeed, but, as he tells us, much to 


his own uneaſineſs and detriment. Driven in the mean 
time by the neceſſity of the thing, and exerting reſolutely 
all the powers of his underſtanding, he grew at laſt con- 
firmed in a ſettled and uninterrupted courſe of temperance : 
by virtue of which, as he tells us, all his diſorders had left 
him in leſs than a year; and he had been a firm and healthy 
man from that time to this. 

To ſhew what a fine ſecurity a life of temperance is a- 
gainſt the ill effects of hurts and diſaſters, he relates an ac- 
cident which befel him, when he was very old. One day 


being out in his chariot, and his coachman driving ſomewhat 


faſter than ordinary, he had the misfortune to be overturn- 
ed, and dragged by the horſes a conſiderable way upon the 

1 his arms, his whole body were very 
much bruiſed; and one of his ancles was put out of joint. 
He was carried home; and the phyſicians ſeeing how griev- 


_ ouſly he was mauled, concluded it impoſſible that he ſhould 


live three days to an end. They were miſtaken however, 
for by bleeding and evacuating medicines, the uſual method 


of treating in ſuch caſes, he preſently recovered, and ar- 


rived at his old ſtability and firmneſs. | 

Some ſenſualiſts, as it appears, had objected to his man- 
ner of living; and, in order to evince the reaſonableneſs of 
their own, had urged, that it was not worth while to mor- 
tify one's appetites at ſuch a rate, for the ſake of being old; 


ſince all that was life, after the age of ſixty-five, could not 


properly be called vita viva, ſed vita mortuaz not a living 
life, but a dead life. Now, ſays he, to ſhew theſe gentle- 


„ men how much they are miſtaken, I will briefly run over 


the ſatisfactions and pleaſures, which I myſelf enjoy in 
er this eighty-third year of my age, In the firſt place I am 
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always well, and ſo active withal, that I can with eaſe 


mount a horſe upon a flat, and walk to the tops of very 
high mountains. In the next place, I am always chear- 
ful, pleaſant, perfectly contented, and free from all per- 
turbation, and every uneaſy thought. I have none of 
that faſtidium vitæ, that ſatiety of life, ſo often to be met 
with in perſons of my age. I frequently converſe with 
men of parts and — and ſpend much of my time 
in reading and writing. Theſe things I do, juſt as op- 
portunity ſerves, or my humour invites me; and all in my 
own houſe here at Padua, which, I may ſay, is as com- 
modious and elegant a ſeat, as any perhaps that this age 
can ſhew; built by me according to the exact proportions 
of architecture, and ſo contrived, as to be an equal ſhel- 
ter againſt heat and cold. I enjoy at proper intervals my 
gardens, of which I have many, whoſe borders are re- 
treſhed with ſtreams of running water. F ſpend ſome 
months in the year at thoſe Eugancan hills, where I have 


another commodious houſe with gardens and fountains : 


and I viſit alſo a ſeat I have in the valley, which abounds 


in beauties from the many ſtructures, woods, and rivu- 


lets that encompaſs it. I frequently make excurſions to 
ſome of the neighbouring cities, for the ſake of ſeeing 
my friends, and converſing with the adepts in all arts and 


ſciences : architects, painters, ſtatuaries, muſicians, and 


even huſbandmen. I contemplate their works, compare 
them with the ancients, and am always learning ſome- 
thing, which it is agreeable to know. I take a view of 
palaces, gardens, antiquities, publick buildings, temples, 
fortifications : and nothing eſcapes me, which can afford 
the leaſt amuſement to a rational mind. Nor are theſe 
pleaſures at all blunted by the uſual imperfections of great 
age: for I enjoy all my ſenſes in perfect vigour ; my taſte 
ſo very much, that I have a better reliſh for the plaineſt 
food now, than I had for the choiceſt delicacies, when 
formerly immerſed in a life of luxury. Nay, to let you 
fee what a portion of fire and ſpirit I have ſtill left within 
me, know, that I have this very year written a comedy, 
full of innocent mirth and pleaſantry; and, as J ſay, if a 


Greek poet was thought ſo very healthy and happy, for 
writing. a tragedy at the age of ſeventy three, why ſhould 
not I be thought as healthy and as happy, who have writ- 
ten a comedy, when I am ten years older ? In ſhort, that 
no pleaſure whatever may be wanting to my old age, I 
pleaſe myſelf daily with contemplating that immortality, 
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which I think I ſee in the ſucceſſion of my poſterity. For 
<< every time I return home, I meet eleven grandchildren, 


all the offspring of one father, and mother; all in fine 
% health; all, as far as I can diſcern, apt to learn, and of 
good behaviour. I am often amuſed by their finging ; 
% nay, I often ſing with them, becauſe my voice is louder 
and clearer now, than ever it was in my life before. Theſe 
are the delights and comforts of my old age; from which, 
I preſume, it appears, that the life I ſpend is not a dead, 


„„ moroſe, and e er life, but a living, active, plea- 
d 


& fant life, which I would not change with the robuſteſt 


of thoſe youths, who indulge and riot in all the luxury of 


ce the ſenſes, becauſe I know them to be expoſed to a thou- 
& ſand diſeaſes, and a thouſand kinds of death. I, on the 
* contrary, am free from all ſuch apprehenſions: from the 
« apprehenſion of diſeafe, becauſe I have nothing for a diſ- 
& eaſe to feed upon; from the apprehenſion of death, be- 


© cauſe I have ſpent a life of reaſon. Beſides, death, I am 


* perſuaded, is not yet near me. I know that (barring ac- 
& cidents) no violent diſeaſe can touch me. I muſt be diſ- 


& ſolved by a gentle and gradual decay, when the radical hu- 


% mour is conſumed like oil in a lamp, which affords no 
longer life to the dying taper. But ſuch a death as this 


cannot happen of a ſudden. To become unable to walk 


& and reaſon, to become blind, deaf, and bent to the earth, 
& from all which evils I am far enough at preſent, mult take 
a conſiderable portion of time: and I verily believe, that 
& this immortal foul, which ſtill inhabits my body with ſo 
„ much harmony and complacency, will not eaſily depart 
« from it yet. I verily believe that I have many years to 
& live, many years to enjoy the world and all the good that 


< is1n it; by virtue of that ſtrict ſobriety and temperance, 


* which I have ſo long and fo religiouſly obſerved ; friend as 
] am to reaſon, but a foe to ſenſe.” Thus far this good 
and wiſe philoſopher; who was known afterwards to have 
propheſied very truly concerning his future health and hap- 
pineſs : for he lived, as we have obſerved, to be above an 
hundred years old, after publiſhing another tract in his 95th 


year. | 


CORNARO (HELENA LUCRETIA) a learned Ve- 


netian lady, was the daughter of Gio Baptiſta Cornaro, and 


educated in a very different manner from the pe of 90 ako 
her ſex : for ſhe was taught languages and ſciences, as boys tom. vi. 
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are, and went through the philoſophy of the ſchools, as p. 229. 


thorny - 
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thorny as it then was. After having ſtudied many years, ſhe 
took her degrees at Padua, and was perhaps the firſt lady 
that ever was made a doctor. She was alſo admitted of the 
univerſity of Rome, where ſhe had the title of Humble given 
her, as ſhe had at Padua that of Unalterable. She deferved, 
they ſay, both theſe titles, ſince all her learning had not in- 
ſpired her with the leaſt vanity, nor was any thing capable 
of diſturbing that calmneſs of ſpirit which ſhe always em- 
ployed in the deepeſt thinking. She made a vow of perpe- 
. and though all means were uſed to perſuade 
her to marry, and even a diſpenſation with her vow obtained 
from the pope, yet ſhe remained immoveable. It is affirmed, 
that not believing the perpetual ſtudy to which ſhe devoted 
herſelf, and which ſhortened her days ſufficient to mortify 
the fleſh, ſhe frequently exerciſed upon herſelf the diſcipline 
of flagellation ; as was diſcovered after her death, though ſhe- 
took ſome pains to prevent it. She faſted often, and ſpent 
her whole time between ſtudy and devotion, except thoſe few 
hours, when ſhe was obliged to receive viſits. All people 
of quality and faſhion, who paſſed through Venice, were 


more ſollicitous to fee her, than any of the curioſities of that 


ſuperb city. The cardinals de Bouillon and d'Etrees were 
commanded by the king of Faance to call, as they paſſed in- 
to Italy, upon Lucretia Cornaro at Venice, and to examine, 
whether what ſome ſaid of her was true; and they found, 
that her parts and learning were entirely anſwerable to the 
bigh reputation ſhe had acquired all over Europe. At length 
that prodigious attachment ſhe had ſhewn to books, to thoſe 
eſpecially which were written in Greek and Hebrew, im- 
paired her conſtitution ſo much, that ſhe fell into an illneſs, 
of which ſhe died in the beginning of the year 1685. They 
ſay that ſhe had notice of her death a year before it happen- 
ed ; for that, talking one day to her father of an old cypreſs 
tree in his garden, ſhe adviſed him to cut it down, ſince it 
would do mighty well to make her a coffin, Ei 
As ſoon as the news of her death reached Rome, the aca- 
demicians, called Infecondi, who had formerly admitted her 
of their ſociety, made odes to her memory, and epitaphs 
without number. But this was not all; they celebrated a 
funeral ſolemnity in honour of her, in the college of the 
Barnabite fathers, where the academy of the Infecondi uſually 

aſſembled. This ſolemnity was conducted with the higheſt 
pomp and magnificence ; and a deſcription of it was publiſh- 
ed at Padua in the year 1686, and dedicated to the moſt ſe- 
rene republick of Venice, The whole town flocked toge- 
| | | ther 
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ther to ſee it, and one of the academicians made a funeral 


oration, in which, with all the pomp of Italian eloquence, 
he expatiated upon the great and valuable qualities of the 
deceaſed ; ſaying, that Helena Lucretia Cornaro had tri- 
umphed over three monſters, who were at perpetual war with 
her ſex, viz. luxury, pride, and ignorance, and that in this 
ſhe was ſuperior to all the conquerors of antiquity, even to 


| Pompey himſelf, though he triumphed at the ſame time over 


the three kings, Mithridates, Tigranes, and Ariſtobulus, be- 
cauſe it was eaſier to conquer three kingdoms, than three 
ſuch imperfections and vices, &c. 

We do not find that this lady was the author of any lite- 
rary productions, though it is agreed on all hands, that ſhe 
was very capable of works uſeful as well as entertaining. 


CORNEILLE (PETER) a celebrated French poet, 
was born at Roan upon the 6th of June, in the year 1606, 
and of conſiderable parents, his father holding no ſmall 
places and honours under Lewis XIII. He was brought up 
to the bar, which he attended ſome little time ; but formed 
with a genius too elevated for ſuch a profeſſion, and having 


no turn for buſineſs, he ſoon deſerted it. In the mean time 


he had given the publick no ſpecimen of his great talents 
for poetry, nor was as yet conſcious of poſſeſſing any ſuch 
talents : and they tell us, that it was purely a trifling affair 
of gallantry, which gave occaſion to the production of his 

firſt comedy, called Melite. The drama was then extremely 
low among the French; their tragedy flat and languid, their 
comedy nothing at all. Corneille was aſtoniſhed to find 
himſelf the author of a piece entirely new, and at the pro- 
digious ſucceſs with which his Melite was acted. The 
French theatre ſeemed to be raiſed, and to flouriſh at once; 


and though deſerted in a manner before, was now filled of 


a ſudden with a new company of actors. After ſo happy 


an eſſay he continued to oblige the publick with ſeveral other 


pieces of the ſame kind ; all of them indeed inferior to what 
he afterwards produced, but much ſuperior to any thing 
which the French had ſeen before. His Medea came forth 
next, a tragedy, and borrowed in part from Seneca: and 
in 1637 he preſented the Cid, another tragedy, in which he 
ſhewed the world how high his genius was capable of riſing. 
All Europe has ſeen the Gia it has been tranſlated into al- 
moſt all languages : and the prodigious reputation which he 


acquired by this play, drew all the wits of his time into a 


confederacy againſt it. Some treated it contemptuouſly, o- 
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thers wrote againſt it. Cardinal de Richelieu himſelf is ſaid 


to have been one of this cabal: for not content with paſſing 
for a great miniſter of ſtate, he muſt needs affect to pats 
for a great wit too ; and therefore, though in the mean time 
he had ſettled a penſion upon the poet, could not reſtrain 
himſelf from ſecret attempts againſt his play. It was ſup- 
poſed to be under his influence, that the f rench academy 
drew up that critique upon it, intitled, Sentiments of the 
French academy upon the tragi-comedy of Cid : in which 


however, if they cenſured it in ſome places, they did not 


ſcruple to praiſe it very highly in others. Corneille had no- 
thing to do now, but to ſupport the vaſt reputation he had 
gained; and this he did by many admirable performances, 
publiſhed one after another, which, as mr. Bayle obſerves, 
e carried the French theatre to its higheſt pitch of glory, 
c and aſſuredly much higher than the ancient one of A- 
c thens.” In 1647 he was choſen a member of the French 
academy, and was, what they call dean of that ſociety at the 
time of his death, which happened in 1684, in the 79th year 
of his age. 

He was, it is ſaid, a man of a devout and melancholy caſt, 
and upon a diſguſt he had conceived to the theatre, from the 
cold reception of his play Perthorite, betook himſelf to the 
tranſlation of a famous book called The imitation of Jeſus 
Chrift, which he performed very finely. He ſpoke very lit- 
tle in company, even upon ſubjects which he perfectly un- 
derſtood. He was a very honeſt and worthy man ; not very 
dextrous in making his court to the great, which was per- 
haps the chief reaſon why he never drew any conſiderable 
advantage from his productions, beſides that vaſt reputation 
which will always attend them. From a ſpeech which mr. 
Racine made to the French academy in the beginning of the 
year 1685, we may form the juſteſt notions of our author's 
talents. After repreſenting the miſerable ſtate the French 
theatre was in, that it was without order, decency, ſenſe, 
taſte, he ſhews you, how it was all of a ſudden reformed by 
Corneille : “for, ſays he, this man poſſeſſed at once all 
<« thoſe extraordinary talents which form a great poet; art, 
force, judgement and wit. Nor can any one ſufficiently 
% admire the greatneſs of his ſentiments, the {kill he ſhews 
in the oeconomy of his ſubjects, his maſterly way of mov- 
ing the paſſions, the dignity, and at the ſame time the vaſt 
variety of his characters.” This encomium muſt have the 
more weight, as it comes from the only man in the world, 


Who was able to form an adequate idea of his merits ; and 


who 


was a member of the French academy, and of the academy 


work, that part of the geography which concerns Normandy, 


genius ſo ſublime, and was maſter of a pencil ſo wonderfully 


CORREGG10, ͤ 
who would probably have been the very man that he was, 
if he had had the luck to have been born before him. 
Corneille's works have been often printed, and conſiſt of 
above thirty plays, comedies and tragedies. The beſt edition Nouvelles de 


of them is that of Paris 1682, in four volumes in 12mo. la republique 1 
. . des lettres. : 


CORNEILLE (Tromas) a French poet alfo, but 3 


. . . 168 * . 1 
inferior to Peter Corneille, whoſe brother he was. He . 


of inſcriptions. He diſcovered, when he was young, a ſtrong 
inclination and genius for poetry: and afterwards was the 
author of a great many dramatick pieces, fome of which 
were well received by the publick, and acted with great 
ſucceſs. He died at Andeli upon the 8th of December 1709, 
aged eighty four years. The dramatick works of him and 
his brother were publiſhed at Paris in the year 1738, in 
eleven volumes in 12mo. Beſides dramatick, Thomas Cor- 
neille was the author of ſome other works: as, 1. A tranſ- 
lation of Ovid's Metamorphoſis and ſome of his epiſtles. 
2. Remarks upon Vaugelas. 3. A dictionary of arts in 
two volumes in folio. 4. An univerſal, geographical, and 
hiſtorical dictionary in three volumes in folio. In the laſt 


is ſaid to be excellent. 


CORREGGIO (AnTontro Da) a moſt extraordinary 
painter, fo called from Correggio, a town in the duke- 
dom of Modena, where he was born in the year 1494. He Freſuoy, &. 
was a man of ſuch admirable natural parts, that nothing but 
the unhappineſs of his education hindered him from being 
the beſt painter in the world. For his condition and circum- 
ſtances were ſuch as gave him no opportunities of ſtudying 
either at Rome or Florence; or of conſulting the antiques 
for perfecting himſelf in deſign. Nevertheleſs he had a 


ſoft, tender, beautiful, and charming, that Julio Romano 
having ſeen a Leda, and a naked Venus painted by him, 
for Frederick duke of Modena, who intended them a 
preſent to the emperor, declared, he thought it impoſlible 
for any thing of colours ever to go beyond them. Raphael's 
fame tempted him at length to go to Rome. He conſidered 
attentively the pictures of that great painter; and after 
having looked on them a long time without breaking filence, 
he ſaid, Anch' io ſon pittore, „I am ſtill a painter.“ 
His chief works are at Modena and Parma. At the latter 
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place he painted two large cupolas in freſco, and ſome altar 
pieces. This artiſt is remarkable for having borrowed no- 
thing from the works of other men. Every thing is new 
in his pictures, his conceptions, his deſign, his colouring, his 
pencil; and his novelty has nothing in it but what is good. 
His out- lines are not correct, but their guſto is great. He 
found out certain natural and unaffected graces for his 
madonnas, his ſaints, and little children, which were pe- 
culiar to him. His pencil was both eaſy and delightful : 
and it is acknowledged, that he painted with great ſtrength, 
great heightening, and livelineſs of colours, in which none 
ſurpaſſed him. He underſtood alſo how to diſtribute his 
lights in ſuch a manner, as was wholly peculiar to himſelf ; 
which gave a great force and great roundneſs to his figures. 
This manner conſiſts in extending a large light, and then 
making it loſe itſelf inſenſibly in the dark ſhadowings, 
which he placed out of the maſſes. In the conduct and 
finiſhing of a picture, he is ſaid to have done wonders; for 
he painted with ſo much union, that his greateſt works ſeem 
to have been finiſhed within the compaſs of one day: and 
appear, as if we ſaw them from a looking glaſs. His land- 
ſchapes are equally beautiful with his figures. 

Correggio ſpent the greateſt part of his life at Parma; and 
notwithſtanding the many fine pieces that he made, and the 
high reputation he had gained, he was extremely poor, and 


always obliged to work hard, for the maintenance of his 


family, which was ſomewhat large. He was very humble and 
modeſt in his behaviour, lived very devoutly, and died much 
lamented in 1534, when he was but forty years of age. The 
cauſe of his death was a little ſingular. Going to receive 
fifty crowns for a piece he had done, he was paid in a ſort 
of copper money, called quadrinos. This was a great 


weight, and he had twelve miles to carry it, though it was 


in the midſt of ſummer. He was over-heated and fatigued; 
in which condition, indiſcreetly drinking cold water, he 
brought on a pleuriſy, which put an end to his life. 


CORYATE (THomas) a very extraordinary perſon, 


who ſeems to have made hiniſelf famous by his follies, was 


the ſon of a clergyman, and born at Odeombe in Somerſet- 
ſhire, in the year 1577. He became a commoner of Glou- 
ceſter hall in Oxford in 1596 ; where continuing about three 


years, he attained, by mere dint of memory, to ſome ſkill 


in logick, and to more in the Greek and Latin languages. 


After he had been taken home for a time, he went to 


London, 


CORYATE. 


London, and was received into the family of Henry prince 
of Wales. In this fituation he fell into the company of the 
wits of thoſe times, who, finding in him a ſtrange mixture 
of ſenſe and folly, made him their whetſtone ; and ſo, ſays 
mr. Wood, he became too ,much known to all the world. 


In the year 1608, he took a journey to France, Italy, Ger- 


many, &c. and at his return publiſhed his travels under 


this title; Crudities haſtily gobbled up in five months tra- 


vels in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Helvetia, ſome parts 
of high Germany, and the N Lond. 1611, 4to. 
This work was uſhered into the world by an Odcombian 
banquet, conſiſting of near ſixty copies of verſes, made by 
the beſt poets of that time ; which, if they did not make 
mr. Coryate paſs with the world for a man of great parts and 
learning, contributed not a little to the ſale of his book. 
Among theſe poets were Ben. Johnſon, fir John Harrington, 
Inigo Jones the architect, Chapman, Donne, Drayton, &c. 
In the year 1612, after he had taken leave of his countrymen, 
by an oration ſpoken at the croſs in Odcombe, he took a 
long and large journey, with intentions not to return, till 


he had ſpent ten years in travelling about. The firſt place 


he went to was Conſtantinople, where he made as good 
obſervations, as he was capable of making; and took from 
thence his opportunities of viewing divers parts of Greece. 
In the Helleſpont he took notice of the two caſtles Ceſtos 
and Abydos, which Muſzus has made famous in his poem of 
Hero and Leander. He ſaw Smyrna, from whence he found 
a paſſage to Alexandria in Egypt; and there he obſerved the 
pyramids near Grand Cairo. From thence he went to Je- 
ruſalem; and ſo on to the Dead ſea, to Aleppo in Syria, to 
Babylon in Chaldea, to the kingdom of Perſia, and to Uſ- 
pahan, where the king uſually reſided; to Seras, anciently 
called Shuſhan ; to Candahor, the firſt province north-eaſt 
under the ſubjection of the great mogul, and ſo to Lahore, 
the chiefeſt city but one belonging to that empire. From 
Lahore he went to Agra, where, being weil received by 
the Engliſh factory, he made an halt. He ſtaid here till 
he had gotten the Turkiſh and Moriſco or Arabian lan- 
guages, in which ſtudy he was always very apt, and fome 
knowledge in the Perſian and Indoſtan tongues. In both 
theſe he ſuddenly got ſuch a knowledge and maſtery, that 
they were of great uſe to him in travelling up and down 
the great mogul's dominions. In the Perſian tongue he 
afterwards made an oration to the great mogul ; and in the 


Indoſtan he had ſo great a command, that he is ſaid to have 


H h 2 ſilenced 
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filenced a laundry-woman, belonging to the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſador in that country, who uſed to ſcold all the day long. 
After he had viſited ſeveral places in that country, he went 
to Surat in Eaſt India; where he fell ill of a flux, of which 
he died in December 1617. | PAN 

This ſtrange man, it 1s evident, had a prodigious defire 
of ſeeing many things, which ſort of ambition has never 
been reckoned a ſymptom of folly : nor indeed would Coryate 
have paſſed for ſuch a fool as he has done, if he had not 
unluckily fallen into the hands of wits, who, by way of 
diverting themſelves, expoſed him. He had however a 
higher opinion of himſelf, than was fitting, and therefore 
was not a little mortified when any thing checked it. 
'Thus when one mr. Steel, a merchant, and ſervant to the 
Eaſt India company, came to fir Thomas Roe, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador at Mandoa, where the mogul then reſided, he 
told Coryate, that he had been in England, ſince he ſaw 
him, and that king James had enquired of him; and that 
upon telling his majeſty, that he had met him in his travels, 
the king replied, „Is that fool living ?” Our traveller was 
equally hurt at another time, when upon his departure from 
Mandoa, fir Thomas Roe gave him a letter, and in thata 


bill to receive ten pounds at Aleppo. The letter was di- 


rected to mr. Chapman, conſul there at that time; and the 
paſſage which concerned mr. Coryate was this: Mr. 
“% Chapman, when you ſhall hand theſe letters, I deſire 
cc you to receive the bearer of them, mr. Thomas Coryate, 
& with courteſie, for you ſhall find him a very honeſt poor 
& wretch;” &. This expreſſion troubled mr. Coryate 
extremely, and therefore it was altered to his mind. He 
was very jealous of his reputation abroad ; for he gave out, 
that there was great expectances in England of the large 
accounts, he ſhould give of his travels, after his return 
home, | 
What became of the notes and obſervations he made in 
his long peregrinations, no body knows; only theſe fol- 
lowing, which he ſent to his friends in England,. were 
printed in his abſence, 1. Letters from Aſmere, the court 
of the great mogul, to ſeveral perſons of quality in England, 
concerning the emperor, and his country of Eaſt India, 
1616, 4to. In the title of which is our author's picture, 
riding on an elephant. 2. A letter to his mother Gertrude, 
dated from Agra in Eaſt India, containing the ſpeech that 
he ſpoke to the great mogul in the Perſian language. 3. Cer- 
tain obſervations from the mogul's court and Eaft India. 


5 4. Travels 
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4. Travels to, and obſervations in, Conſtantinople and 
other places in the way thither, and in his journey thence to 
Aleppo, Damaſcus, and Jeruſalem. 5. His oration, purus, 
putus Coryatus: quinteſcence of Coryate. Spoken extem- 
pore, when mr. Rugs dubbed him a knight on the ruins of 
Troy, by the name of Thomas Coryate the firſt Engliſh 
knight of Troy. 6. Obſervations of Conſtantinople abridged. 
All theſe are to be found in the pilgrimages of Sam. Puro- 
faſe. 7. Diverſe Latin and Greek epiſtles to learned men 


beyond the ſeas. Some of which are in his crudities. 


COSIN (Jon) an eminent Engliſh prelate, was ſon 
of Giles Coſin, a rich citizen of Norwich, and born in that 
city upon the 3oth of November 1594. He was educated vita ſohan- 
in the free ſchool there, till he was fourteen years of age; nis Cofini 
and then removed to Caius college in Conti of which Il Pu- 
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nelmenſis, 


7 he was ſucceſſively ſcholar and fellow. Being at length à Thoma 
t much known for his ingenuity, and learning, he had, in the Smith con- 
, 17 1616, an offer of a librarian's place from Overall ae 
5 biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, and Andrews biſhop of ogg "70 
1 Ely, and accepted the invitation of the former ; who dying and Bafire's 
1 in 1619, he became domeſtick chaplain to Neile biſhop of funeral ſer- 
— Durham. He was made by this patron a prebendary of zjq, 8 
. 2 * Op ofin 
8 Durham in 1624; and the year following collated to the Lond, 1673, 
, archdeaconry of the eaſt riding in the church of York, va- 80. 
e cant by the reſignation of Marmaduke Blakeſton, whoſe 
, daughter he had married that year. On the 20th of July Smith and bY 
r 1626, biſhop Neile preſented him to the rich rectory of 3 85 | 
e Branſpeth, in the dioceſe of Durham; the parochial church 8 i 
e of which he beautified in an extraordinary manner. About 
A that time, having frequent meetings at the biſhop of Dur- 
e ham's houſe in London, with Laud and other divines of f 
n that party, he began to be obnoxious to the puritans, Who _ 
ſuſpected him to be popiſhly affected; which ſuſpicion, as „ 
in they pretended, was greatly confirmed in them by his 
1 Collection of private devotions, publiſhed in the year 1627. 
re Dr. Smith tells us, that this collection was drawn up at the Ibid. p. 5, 6. 
rt command of king Charles I. for the uſe of thoſe proteſtants, 
d, who attended upon the queen; and by way of preſerving 
a, them from the taint of ſome popiſh books of devotion, that 
2, were ſuppoſed to be thrown, on ſet purpoſe, about the 
e, royal apartments. However this book of Coſin's, though 
at licenſed by the biſhop of London, was very ſtriking at the * 
r- firſt view; and even moderate perſons were a little thocked 3 
ia. with it, as approaching too nearly the ſuperſtitions of the 1 
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| church of Rome. The top of the frontiſpiece had the name 
of Jeſus in three capital letters, I. H. 8. Upon theſe 
there was a croſs, incircled with the ſun ſupported by two 
angels, with two devout women praying towards it. Burton, 
Prynne, and other celebrated puritans, attacked it very ſe- 
verely; and there is no doubt, but it greatly contributed to 
draw upon him all that perfecution, which he afterwards 
underwent. ba 
About the year 1628, he took his degree of doctor in 
divinity ; and the ſame year was concerned, with his bre- 
thren of the church of Durham, in a proſecution againſt 
Peter Smart, a prebendary there, for a ſeditious ſermon 
preached in that cathedral,- upon Pſalm xxxi. 7. © I hate 
% them that hold of ſuperſtitious vanities.” Smart was de- 
graded, and diſpoſſeſſed of his preferments; but, as we ſhall 
perceive immediately, was afterwards ſufficiently revenged 
of Colin for his ſhare in the proſecution. In the year 1634, 
dr. Coſin was elected maſter of Peter-houſe in Cambridge; 
and jn 1640, made dean of Peterborough by king Charles I. 
whoſe chaplain he then was. But now his troubles began : 
for on the loth of November, which was but three days 
after his inſtallation into that deanery, a petition from Peter 
Smart againſt him was read in the houſe of commons; wherein 
complaint was made of the doctor's ſuperſtition, and inno- 
vations in the church of Durham, and of his ſevere pro- 
ſecution of himſelf in. the high-commiſſion- court. This 
ended in dr. Coſin's being, upon the 22d of January 1641-2, 
ſequeſtred by a vote of the whole houſe from his eccle- 
fiaſtical benefices ; and he is remarkable for having been 
the firſt clergyman in thoſe times, that was treated in that 
Walker's manner. On the 15th of March enſuing, the commons 
ward e. ſent him one and twenty articles of impeachment againſt 
covering the him, tending to prove him popiſhly affected; and about 
account of the ſame time he was put under reſtraint, upon a ſurmiſe, 
the numbers that he had enticed a young ſcholar to popery : all which 


and fuffe- _ rae 53 5 

rings of the Imputations he cleared himſelf eaſily from, though not with- 
clergy, out great trouble and charge. In the year 1642, being con- 
p. 58. cerned with others in ſending the plate of the univerſity 


g, who was then at Vork, he was 
ejected from his maſterthip of Peter-houſe; fo that, as he 
was the firit who was ſequeſtred from his eccleſiaſtical be- 
nefices, he was alſo the firſt that was diſplaced in the uni- 

Walker, Verſity. Thus being deprived of all his preferments, and 
p. 152, not without fears of ſomething worſe, he reſolved to 1 * 
| the 


of Cambridge to the king 
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the kingdom, and retire to Paris; which accordingly he 
did, in the year 1643. | | 
Here, by the king's exreſs order, he officiated as chaplain 
to ſuch of the queen's houſehold, as were proteſtants; and 
with them, and other exiles that were daily reſorting thi- 
ther, he formed a congregation, that- was held at firſt in a 
private houſe, and afterwards at the Engliſh ambaſſador's 
chapel. Not long after, he had lodgings aſſigned him in 
the Louvre, with a ſmall penſion, on account of his rela- 
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tion to queen Henrietta. During his reſidence in this place, Smith, p. 
he continued firm in the proteſtant religion; reclaimed 2 *<+ 


ſome who had gone over to popery, and confirmed others 
who were going; had diſputes and controverſies with je- 
ſuits and Romiſh prieſts; and, as we ſhall ſee in the ca- 
talogue of his works, wrote ſeveral learned pieces againſt 
them. One accident befell him abroad, which he often 
ſpoke of as the moſt ſenſible affliction to him, that ever 
he met with in the courſe of his whole life; and that was, 
his only ſon's turning papiſt. This ſon was educated in 
grammar learning in a jeſuit's ſchool], as were many others 
of our youths, during the civil war; and occaſion was 
thence taken of inveigling him into the popiſh religion. 
He was prevailed upon, not only to embrace popery, but 
alſo to take religious orders in the church of Rome: and 
though dr. Coſin uſed all the ways imaginable, and even 


the authority of the French king, which, by his intereſt he 


had procured, to regain him out of their power, and from 
their perſuaſion, yet all proved ineffectual. Upon this he 
diſinherited him, allowing him only an annuity of one 


hundred pounds. He pretended indeed to turn proteſtant Smith, p, 


again, but relapſed before his father's deceaſe. 
At the reſtoration of Charles II. Dr. Coſin returned to 


England, and took poſſeſſion of all his preferments; but 


before the year was out, was raiſed to the ſee of Durham, 


being 
as he could get down to his dioceſe, he ſet about reforming 


many abuſes, that had crept in there during the late anarchy ; 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 2 by his charity and pub- 


lick ſpirit. He laid out a great ſhare of his large revenues, 
in repairing or rebuilding the ſeveral edifices belonging to 
the biſhoprick of Durham, which had either been demoliſhed, 
or neglected, during the civil wars. He repaired, for in- 
ſtance, the caſtle at Biſhop's Aukland, the chief country 


ſeat of the biſhops of Durham; that at Durham, which he 


greatly enlarged; and the biſhop's houſe at Darlington, 
— Ht h-4 : then 


13, 6. 


conſecrated upon the 2d of December 1660. As ſoon Baſie, p. 49. 
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p. 24» 
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Smith, 
25. and 
Liograph. 
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Baſire, 
p. 79, 80. 
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then very ruinous. He alſo enriched his new chapel at 
Aukland, and that at Durham, with ſeveral pieces of gilt 
plate, books, and other coſtly ornaments ; the charge of 
all which buildings, repairs, and ornaments, amounted, 
according to dr. Smith, to near ſixteen thouſand pounds; 
but as others ſay, to no leſs than twenty ſix thouſand pounds. 
He likewiſe built, and endowed two hoſpitals; the one at 
Durham for eight poor people, the other at Aukland for 
four. The annual revenue of the former was ſeventy 
pounds, that of the latter thirty pounds: and near his 


hoſpital at Durham, he rebuilt the ſchool-houſes, which 


coſt about three hundred pounds. He alſo built a library 


near the caſtle of Durham, the charge whereof, with the 


pictures with which he adorned it, amounted to eight 
hundred pounds ; and gave books thereto to the value of 
two thouſand pounds, as alſo an annual penſion of twenty 
marks for ever to a librarian. But his generoſity in this 


way was not confined within the precincts of his dioceſe. 
He rebuilt the eaſt end of the chapel at Peter-houſe in Cam- 
bridge, which coſt three hundred and twenty pounds; and 


gave books to the library of that college to the value of 
one thouſand pounds. He founded eight ſcholarſhips in the 
ſame univerſity: namely, five in Peter-houſe, of ten pounds 
a year each, and three in Caius college of twenty nobles 
a- piece per annum: both which, together with a proviſion 
of eight pounds yearly, to the common cheſt of thoſe two 
colleges reſpectively, amounted to two thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds. To mention all his benefactions would be 
almoſt tedious. He gave, in ornaments to the cathedral 
at Durham, forty five pounds; upon the new building of 
the biſhop's court, exchequer, and chancery, and towards 
erecting two ſeſſions houſes in Durham, one thoufand 
pounds ; towards the redemption of chriſtian captives at 
Algier, five hundred pounds; towards the relief of the di- 
ſtreſſed loyal party in England, eight hundred pounds; 
for repairing the banks in Howdenſhire, a hundred marks; 
towards repairing St. Paul's cathedral in London, fifty pounds. 
In a word, this generous biſhop, during the eleven years he 
ſat in the ſee of Durham, is ſaid to have ſpent above two 
thouſand pounds per annum, in pious and charitable uſes. 
He died, upon the 15th of January 1671-2, of a pectoral 
dropſy, when he was in his 78th year, after having been 
much afMicted with the ſtone for ſome time before; and 
his body was conveyed from his houſe in Pall-mall Weſt- 
miniſter to Biſhop's Aukland, in the dioceſe of Durham, where 
it 


| 0058 | 

it was buried in the chapel belonging to the palace, under 
a tomb of black marble, with a plain inſcription prepared 
by the biſhop in his life-time. Beſides the ſon already men- 
tioned, he had four daughters. By his will he bequeathed 
conſiderable ſums of money to charitable purpoſes : to be 
diſtributed among the poor in ſeveral places a ſum amounting 
to near four hundred pounds; towards rebuilding St. Paul's 
cathedral, when it ſhould be raiſed five yards from the ground, 
one hundred pounds; to the cathedral of Norwich, whereof 
the one half to be beſtowed on -a marble tablet, with an 
- inſcription in memory of dr. John Overall, ſome time biſhop 
there, whoſe chaplain he had been, the reſt for providing 
ſome uſeful ornaments for the altar, forty pounds; towards 
the repairing the ſouth and north ſides of Peter-houſe cha- 
pel in Cambridge, ſuitable to the eaſt and welt ſides, al- 
ready by him perfected, two hundred pounds; towards the 
new building of a chapel at Emmanuel college in Cambridge, 
fifty pounds; to the children of mr. John Heyward, late 
prebendary of Litchfield, as a teſtimony of his gratitude to 
their deceaſed father, who in his younger years placed him 
with his uncle biſhop Overall, twenty pound a piece; to 
ſome of his domeſtick ſervants a hundred marks, to ſome 
fifty pounds, and to the reſt half a year's wages, over and 
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above their laſt quarter's pay. In his will alſo, he made a Smith, 
large and open declaration of his faith, and was particularly 25, 26, 


explicit and emphatical in vindicating himſelf from the im- 
putation of popery : I do profeſs, ſays he, with holy ob- 
« ſervation, and from my very heart, that I am now, and 
ever have been from my youth, altogether free and averſe 
* from the corruptions, and impertinent, new frangled, or 
C papiſtical ſuperſtitions and doctrines, long ſince introduc- 
ed contrary to the holy ſcripture, and the rules and cuſ- 


c toms of the ancient fathers.” To ſay, that biſhop Coſin Baſire, p. 3. 


was a papiſt, would be ridiculous :' yet from this ſhort ac- 
count of him it appears pretty evident, that he was very 


ſolicitous about the outſide of religion; that he loved mag- 


nificence and finery in churches and cathedrals, according 
to the articles of his impeachment ; that, though not con- 
victed of any thing papiſtical, he was found active in in- 


venting and prefling vain and inſignificant ceremonies : and 


O 


this indeed was the true character of archbiſhop Laud, and 
all the divines of his ſchool, of whom biſhop Coſin was 
one. | 

We will conclude our account of this excellent biſhop with 


a catalogue of his works, publiſhed and unpubliſhed. Now 
| 0 | beſides 
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beſides the Collection of private devotions mentioned above, 
he publiſhed A ſcholaſtical hiſtory of the canon of the holy 


ſcripture: or, the certain and indubitable books thereof, 


Bafire, p. 56. 
and Smith, 


p. 17. 


Smith, p. 15. 


Smith, 
p. 16, 17. 


Bafire, p. 67. 


as they are received in the church of England. Lond. 1657, 
4to. reprinted in 1672. This hiſtory is deduced from the 
time of the Jewiſh church, to the year 1546: that is, to 
the time, when the council of Trent corrupted, and made 
unwarrantable additions to, the ancient canon of the holy 
ſcriptures. It was levelled againſt the papiſts, and written 
while the author was in exile at Paris. It was dedicated 
to dr. W. Wren, biſhop of Ely, then a priſoner in the 
Tower ; and dr. P. Gunning, afterwards biſhop of that ſee, 
had the care of the edition. Theſe were all that were pub- 
liſhed in his life-time : after his death came out, I. A letter 
to dr. Collier, concerning the ſabbath, dated from Peter- 
houſe, Jan. 24, 1635. This was printed in the fifth num- 
ber of the Bibliotheca literaria, Lond. 1723, 4to. 2. A 
Jetter to mr, Cordel, a miniſter at Charenton, but then at 
Blois, who ſeemed ſhy in communicating with the pro- 
teſtants there, upon the ſcruple of their inorderly ordina- 
tion, dated Paris Feb. 7, 1650. It is printed at the end of 
a pamphlet, intitled, The judgment of the church of Eng- 
land, in the caſe of lay-baptiſm, and of diſſenters baptiſm, 
Lond. 1712. 8vo. 2d edition. 3. Regni Angliz religio ca- 
tholica, priſca, caſta, defæcata: omnibus chriſtianis mo- 
narchis, principibus, ordinibus, oſtenſa, anno MDCL11, This 
was written at the requeſt of ſir Edward Hyde, afterwards 
earl of Clarendon, and chancellor of England; and is printed 
at the end of dr. Smith's life of biſnop Coſin. 4. Hiſtoria 


tranſubſtantiationis papalis, &c. that is, the hiſtory of popiſh 


tranſubſtantiation, &c. written by the author at Paris, for 
the uſe of ſome of his countrymen, who were frequently 
attacked upon that point by the papiſts. It was publiſhed b 

dr. Durell at London, 1675, 8vo, and tranſlated into Engliſh 


by Luke de Beaulieg. There is a ſecond part ſtill in ma- 
nuſcript. $5. The differences in the chief points of reli- 


ion, between the Roman catholicks and us of the church 
of England ; together with the agreements which we for our 


parts profeſs, and are ready to embrace, if they for theirs 


were as ready to accord with us in the ſame, Written 
to the counteſs of Peterborough, and printed at the end 
of the Corruptions of the church of Rome by biſhop Bull. 
6. Notes on the book of Common prayer. Publiſhed by 


dr. Nicholls at the end of his Comment on the book of 


Common prayer, Lond, 1710, folio. 7. An account of a 
| | conference 
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conference in Paris between Cyril archbiſhop of Trapezond, 

and dr. John Coſin; printed in the ſame book. 
_ The following pieces were alſo written by biſhop Cofin, 

but never printed. I. An anſwer to a popiſh pamphlet, pre- 
tending that St. Cyprian was a papiſt. 2. An anſwer to four 
queries of a Roman catholick about the proteſtant religion. 

3. An anſwer. to a paper delivered by a popiſh biſhop to 

the lord Inchequin. 4. Annales eccleſiaſtici. Imperfect. 

5. An anſwer to father Robinſon's papers, concerning the 
validity of the ordinations of the church of England. 6. Hiſ- 

toria conciliorum. Imperfect. 7. Againſt the forſakers of the 
church of England, and their ſeducers in this time of her 

tryal. 8. Chronologia ſacra. Imperfect. 9. A treatiſe con- 
cerning the abuſe of auricular confeſſion in the church f 
Rome. By all which learned works, as one obſerves, and Fuller's 
his abilities, quick apprehenſion, ſolid judgment, and variety — in 
of reading, manifeſted therein, he hath perpetuated his name eee 
to poſterity, and ſufficiently confuted at the ſame time the 
calumnies induſtriouſly ſpread againſt him, of his being a 
papiſt, or popiſhly affected: which calumnies brought upon 


him a ſevere perſecution, followed with the plunder of all 


his goods, the ſequeſtration of his whole eſtate, and a Biographia 
ſeventeen years exile. | ritannica. 


COTELERIUS (JoHN BAP TISs T) bachelor of divi- 
nity of the houſe and ſociety of Sorbonne, and king's Greek 
profeſſor, was born at Niſmes in Languedoc, in the be- 
ginning of December 1627. He made an extraordinary See his life 
proficiency in the languages under his father, when very Þy Stephen 
oung : for being, at twelve years of 5 only, brought into — * 
the hall of the general aſſembly of the French clergy held at to his edition 
Mante in the year 1641, he conſtrued the New Teſtament in of the Patres 
Greek, and the Old in Hebrew, at the firſt opening of the 8 
book. He unfolded at the ſame time ſeveral difficulties |. og £4 
propoſed in regard to the peculiar conſtruction of the He- Amſterdam 


brew language; and explained alſo the text from ſeveral in 1724. 


_ cuſtoms practiſed among the Jews. After this, he demon- 


ſtrated ſeveral mathematical propoſitions, in explaining Eu- 
clid's definitions. This made him looked upon as a prodigy 
of a genius: and his reputation roſe in proportion to his 
advances in life, In the year 1643, he took a maſter of 
arts degree, a bachelor of divinity's in 1647, and was elect- 
ed a fellow of the Sorbonne in 1649. In the year 1651, he 
loſt his father, who died at Paris, whither he had come to 
reſide with his children in the year 1638: and he _— 
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him much. He had indeed great reaſon to do ſo; for he 
had taken the greateſt pains and care imaginable in his 
education, as appears from a letter of Cotelerius to his 
father, which Baluzius has given us an extract of. It 
“ is not in my power, ſays he, not to be obedient in every 
cc reſpect to you, to whom, beſides innumerable benefits and 
« favours, I owe not only my life, but alſo the means of 
ce living well and happily: I mean, thoſe ſeeds of virtue 
cc and learning, which you have been careful to plant in me 
from my infancy. Now if Alexander of Macedon could 
c own himſelf ſo much indebted to his father Philip for be- 
getting him, yet ſo much more to Ariſtotle for forming 
and (educating him, what ought not I to acknowledge 
< myſelf indebted to you, who have been both a Philip 
< and an Ariſtotle to me?” | | 

In the year 1654, when the archbiſhop of Embrun retired 
into his dioceſe, he took Cotelerius along with him as 
one, who would be an agreeable companion in his ſolitude. 
Cotelerius was with the archbiſhop four whole years; but 
afterwards, when he returned to Paris, complained heavily 
of the want of books and converſation with learned men, 
which he had experienced in that retreat. He declined going 
into holy orders, and ſpent his time wholly in eccleſiaſtical 
antiquity. The Greek fathers were his chief ſtudy: he 
read their works both printed and manuſcript with great 
exactneſs ; made notes upon them; and tranſlated ſome of 


them into Latin. In the year 1660, he publiſhed four 


Homilies of St. Chryſoſtom upon the Pſalms, and his Com- 
mentary upon Daniel, with a Latin tranſlation and notes. 
Then he ſet about his Collection of thoſe fathers, who 
lived in the apoſtolick age; which he publiſhed in two 


volumes folio at Paris in the year 1672, all reviewed and 


corrected from ſeveral manuſcripts, with a Latin tranſlation 
and notes, The cditor's notes in this performance are very 
learned and very curious: they explain the difficulties in 
the Greek terms, clear up ſeveral hiſtorical paſſages, and ſet 
matters of belief and diſcipline in a better light. He had 
publiſhed this work ſome years ſooner ; but he was inter- 
rupted by being pitched upon with monſ. du Cange to re- 
view the manuſcripts in the king's library, This taſk he 
entered upon by Colbert's order in 1667, and was five years 
in performing it. — : 5 
In the Jer 1676, he was made Greek profeſſor in the 
royal academy at Paris, which poſt he maintained during 
his life with the higheſt reputation. He had the year be- 
„ "Dory 
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fore put out the firſt volume of a work, intitled, Mo- 


numenta eccleſiæ Græcæ, which was a collection of 
Greek tracts out of the king's and monſ. Colbert's li- 
braries, and had never been publiſhed before. He ad- 
ded a Latin tranſlation and notes; which, though not ſo 


large as thoſe upon the Patres apoſtolici, are ſaid to 


be very curious. The firſt volume was printed in the year 
1675, the ſecond in 1681, and the third in 1686. He in- 
tended to have continued this work, if he had lived; but 
death ſnatched him away. His age was not great, but his 
conſtitution was broken with intenſe ſtudy: for he took 


_ vaſt pains in his learned performances, writing all the Greek 


text and the verſion on the fide with his own hand, and 
uſing the greateſt care and exactneſs in all his quotations. 


Upon the third of Auguſt 1686, he was ſeized with an in- 


flammatory diſorder in his breaſt, which required him to 
be let blood: but Cotelerius had ſuch a diſlike to this ope- 
ration, that, ſooner than undergo it, he diſſembled his ill- 


neſs. At laſt however he conſented; but it was too late, 


for he died upon the roth of the fame month, when he was 
not ſixty years of age. | | 

Beſides his great ſkill in the languages and in eccleſiaſti- 
cal antiquity, he was remarkable for his probity and can- 
dour. He was ſurpriſingly modeſt and unpretending, with- 
out the leaſt tincture of ſtiffneſs and pride. He lived par- 
ticularly retired, made and received few viſits; and thus 
having but little acquaintance, he appeared ſomewhat me- 
lancholy and reſerved, whereas it is ſaid, that he was re- 
ally of a frank, converſable, and friendly temper. 


CO TES (Rocxs) an excellent mathematician, philo- 
ſopher, and aſtronomer, was born, upon the roth of July 
in the year 1682, at Burbage in Leiceſterſhire, of which 


place his father was rector. He was firſt placed at Lei- Biographis 
ceſter ſchool; where, when he was between eleven and Britannia. 


twelve years of age, he diſcovered a ſtrong inclination to 


the mathematicks. This being obſerved by his uncle, the 


reverend mr. John Smith, he gave him all imaginable en- 


couragement; and prevailed with his father to ſend him 
for ſome time to his houſe in Lincolnſhire, that he might 
put him forward, and aſſiſt him in thoſe ſtudies. Here he 


laid the foundation of that deep and extenſive knowledge 


in mathematicks, for which he was afterwards fo deſervedly 
famous. He removed from thence to London, and was ſent 


to St. Paul's ſchool ;* where, under the care of dr. Thomas 


Gale, and the ſucceeding maſter, he made a great progreſs 
| „ in 
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in claſſical learning; yet found ſo much leiſure as to keep 
a conſtant correſpondence with his uncle, not only in ma- 
thematicks, but alſo in metaphyſicks, philoſophy, and di- 
vinity. This fact is ſaid to have been often mentioned by 
the celebrated profeſſor Saunderſon. His next remove was 
to Cambridge ; where, upon the 6th of April 1699, he was 
admitted of Trinity college; and, at Michaelmas in the 
year 1705, choſen fellow of it. He was at the ſame time 
tutor to Anthony earl of Harold, and the lord Henryde Grey, 
ſons to the then marquis, afterwards duke of Kent, to 
which noble family mr. Cotes had the honour to be related. 
For it is remarkable, that Anthony de Grey, the right earl 
of Kent, was rector of Burbage at the time, that the title 
deſcended. ta, him in the year 1639: which Anthony de 
Grey was great grandfather to Henry, earl, marquis, and 
at length duke of Kent; to whom, as deſcended from a 
daughter of major Farmer, in the ſame county, mr. Cotes 
was nearly related. | 
In January 1705-6, he was appointed profeſſor of aſtro- 
nomy and experimental philoſophy, upon the foundation 
made by dr. Thomas Plume, archdeacon of Rocheſter; being 
the firſt who enjoyed that office, to which he was unani- 
mouſly choſen, on account of his high reputation and me- 
rits. He took his maſter of arts degree in the year 1706; 
and went into holy orders in the year 1713. The ſame 
year, at the deſire of dr. Bentley, he publiſhed at Cam- 
ridge the ſecond edition of fir Iſaac Newton's Mathema- 
tica principia philoſophiæ naturalis; and inſerted all the 
improvements, which the author had made to that time. 
To this edition he prefixed a moſt admirable preface, in 
which he explained the true method of philoſophiſing, ſhewed 
the foundation on which the Newtonian philoſophy was 
built, and refuted the objections of the Carteſians and all 
other philoſophers againit it. It may not be amiſs to tran- 
ſcribe a paragraph from this preface, in which the editor 
has given an anſwer to thoſe, who ſuppoſed, that gravity 
or attraction, in fir Iſaac Newton's ſyſtem, was in no wiſe 
a clearer principle, and fitter to explain the phœnomena 
of nature upon, than the occult qualities of the peripate- 
ticks; becauſe there are {till philoſophers, ſuch as they are, 
who perſiſt in the ſame abſurd ſuppoſition. Gravity, ſay 
the objectors, is an occult cauſe; and occult cauſes have 
nothing to do with true philoſophy. To whom mr. Cotes 
replies, that Occult cauſes are, not thoſe whoſe exiſtence 


« js moſt clearly demonſtrated by obſervation and experi- 
F F „ment 
: 9 


Sr 

« ment, but thoſe only whoſe exiſtence is occult, fictitious, 
c and ſupported by no proofs. Gravity therefore can ne- 
« yer be called an occult cauſe of the planetary motions 
c fince it has been demonſtrated from the phœnomena, that 
<« this quality really exiſts. Thoſe rather have recourſe to 
& occult cauſes, who make vortices to govern the heavenly 
c motions; vortices, compoſed of a matter intirely ficti- 
« tious, and unknown to the ſenſes. But ſhall gravity there- 
fore be called an occult cauſe, and on that account be 
« baniſhed from philoſophy, becauſe the cauſe of gravity 
cc is occult, and as yet undiſcovered ? Let thoſe, who affirm 
<« this, beware of laying down a principle, which will 
“ ſerve to undermine the foundation of every ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy, that can be eſtabliſhed. For cauſes always pro- 
© ceed, by an uninterrupted connexion, from thoſe that 
c are compound, to thoſe that are more ſimple; and when 
6 you ſhall have arrived at the moſt ſimple, it will be im- 
c poſſible to proceed farther. Of the moſt ſimple cauſe 
© therefore no mechanical ſolution can be given; for if 
© there could, it would not be the moſt ſimple. Will you 
then call theſe moſt ſimple cauſes occult, and baniſh them 
<« from philoſophy ? you may ſo; but you muſt baniſh at 
« the ſame time the cauſes that are next to them, and thoſe 
again that depend upon the cauſes next to them, till 
« philoſophy at length will be ſo thoroughly purged of 
* cauſes, that there will not be one left 
« build it.” | 

The publication of this edition of fir Iſaac Newton's Prin- 
cipia added greatly to the reputation, mr. Cotes had already 
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t, whereon to Prefat, a4 
Princip, 
mathem. 
phil. natu- 
ral. &c. 


acquired, among the greateſt men of the age, for his pro- Cant. 1713. 


found knowledge in the abſtruſeſt parts of mathematicks: nor 
was the high opinion the publick now conceived of him in the 
leaſt diminiſhed, but rather much increaſed, by ſeveral pro- 
ductions of his own, which afterwards appeared. He gave 
a deſcription of the great meteor, that was ſeen on the 6th 
of March 1715-16, which was publiſhed in the Philoſo- 
phical tranſactions, a little after his death. He left behind 
him alſo ſome admirable and judicious tracts, part of which, 
| fince his deceaſe, have been publiſhed dr. Robert Smith, 
his couſin and ſucceſſor in his profeſſo 
| Trinity college in Cambridge. His Harmonia menſurarum, 
&c. that is, Harmony of meaſures, or, Analyſts and ſyn- 
, theſis advanced by the meaſures of ratios and angles, 
was publiſhed at Cambridge in the year 1722, in 4to; and 
dedicated to dr. Mead by the learned editor, who, in an 
| | elegant 


ip, now maſter of 
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elegant and affectionate preface gives us a copious Account 
of the performance itſelf, the pieces annexed to it, and of 
ſuch other of the author's works, as are yet unpubliſhed. 


He tells us, how much this work was admired by profeſſor 


Saunderſon, and how dear the author of it was to dr. Bent- 


ley. The firſt treatiſe of the miſcellaneous works annexed 


to the Harmonia menſurarum, is, Concerning the eſtima- 
tion of errors in mixed mathematicks.” The fecond is, 
Concerning the differential method; which he handles in a 
manner ſomewhat different from fir Iſaac Newton's treatiſe 
upon that ſubject, having wrote it before he had ſeen that 
treatiſe. The name of the third piece is Canonotechnia, or 
concerning the conſtruction of tables by differences. The 
book concludes with three ſmall tracts —— the de- 
ſcent of bodies, the motion of pendulums in the cycloid, 


and the motion of projectiles: which tracts, the editor in- 


forms us, were all compoſed by mr. Cotes, when he was 
very young. He wrote alſo a Compendium of arithmetick, 
of the reſolutions of equations, of dioptricks, and of the na- 
ture of curves. Beſides theſe pieces in Latin, he drew up a 


courſe of hydroſtatical and pneumatical lectures in Engliſh, 


which were publiſhed by dr. Smith in the year 1737, and are 
held in high repute. 

This uncommon genius in mathematicks died, to the re- 
gret of the univerſity, and all lovers of that ſcience, upon 


the 5th of June 1716, in the very prime of his life; for he 


was advanced no farther than to the thirty-third year of his 
age. He was buried in the chapel of Trinity- college; and 
an inſcription fixed over him, from which we learn that he 
had a very beautiful perſon. It was written by the celebrated 
dr. Bentley, who was his conſtant friend and patron, and 
runs in the following terms : | 


rc elect en 8. . 


Rogerus Roberti filius Cotes, 
Collegii hujus S. Trinitatis ſocius, 
Aſtronomiæ et experimentalis philoſophiæ 
Profeſſor Plumianus: | 
Immatura morte præreptus, 
Pauca quidem ingenii ſui pignora reliquit, 
Sed egregia, ſed admiranda, 
Ex inacceflis matheſcos penetralibus 
Felicii ſoleſtia tum primum eruta. 


Poſt 
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Poſt magnum illum Newtonum 
Societatis hujus ſpes altera 
Et decus gemellum. 
Cui ad ſummam doctrinæ laudem 
Omnes morum virtutumque dotes 
In cumulum acceflerunt : 
Eo magis ſpectabiles amabileſque, | 
Quod in formoſo corpore gratiores venirent, 


: Natus Burbagii in Agro Leiceſtrienſi 
Jul. x. 16823; obiit Jun. v. 1716. 


COTTON (Sir RoßERT) a moſt eminent Engliſh 
antiquarian, was ſon of Thomas Cotton, eſq; deſcended 
from a very ancient family, and born at Denton in Hunting- _ 
donſhire upon the 22d of January, 1570. He was of Tri- Vita N00 
nity-college in Cambridge, where he took a bachelor of gn con. 
arts degree in the year 1585; and, ſome little time after, ſeripta, p. 1. 
went to London, where he ſoon made himſelf known, and - 
was admitted into a ſociety of antiquaries, who met at ſtated 
ſeaſons for their own amuſement. Here he indulged his na- Ib. p. 7, 8. 
tural humour in the proſecution of that ſtudy, for which he | 
afterwards became ſo famous; and in the eighteenth year of 
his age, began to colle& ancient records, charters, and 0+ 
ther manuſcripts. In 1600 he accompanied mr. Cambden to 
Carliſle, who acktiowledges himſelf not a little obliged to 
him, for the ſervices he did him in carrying on and perfecting 
his Britannia; and the ſame year wrote A brief abſtract of Ibid, p. 9. 
the queſtion of precedency between England and Spain: 
This was occaſioned by queen Elizabeth's deſiring the 
thoughts of the antiquaries ſociety upon that point, and 1s 
{till extant in the Cotton library. Upon the acceſſion of See Caſley's 
king James I. to the throne, he was created a knight; and ©2152, 
during this whole reign was very much courted, admired, *' 3*?* 
and eſteemed by the great men of the nation, and conſulted 
as an oracle by the privy counſellors and miniſters of ſtate, 
upon very difficult point relating to our conſtitution. In Vita One 
the year 1608, he was appointed one of the commiſſioners 3 . 
to enquire into the ſtate of the navy, which had lain ne- 
glected ever ſince the death of queen Elizabeth; and drew 
up a memorial of their proceedings to be preſented to the Ibid, p. 14. 
king, which memorial is ſtill extant in the Cotton li- 
brary. In the year 1600, he wrote A diſcourſe of the 
iawtulneſs of combats to be performed in the prefence 
of the king, or the conftable and marſhal of England, 
which was printed in 1651 and in 1672. He drew up 
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alſo the ſame year An anſwer to ſuch motives as were of- 
fered by certain military men to prince Henry, to in- 
cite him to affect arms more than peace. This was com- 
poſed by order of that prince, and remains ſtill in manu- 
Cott. libr. ſcript. New projects being contrived to repair the royal 
revenue, which had been prodigally ſquandered, none pleaſed 
the king fo much, as the creating a new order of knights, 
called baronets; and fir Robert Cotton, who had done great 
ſervice in that affair, was choſen to be one, being the twen- 

ty-ninth baronet that was created. 
He was afterwards employed by king James to vindicate 
the behaviour and actions of Mary queen of Scots, from 
the ſuppoſed miſrepreſentations of Buchanan and Thuanus 
and what he wrote upon this ſubject, is thought to be inter- 
wove nin Cambden's annals of queen Elizabeth, or elſe print- 
ed at the end of Cambden's epiſtles. In the year 1616 the 
king ordered him to examine, whether the papiſts, whoſe 
numbers then made the nation uneaſy, ought, by the laws 
of the land, to be put to death, or to be impriſoned ? this 
Vita Cot- taſk he performed with great learning, and produced upon 
tout p. 17» that occaſion twenty-four arguments, which were publiſh- 
ed afterwards in the year 1672, among Cottoni poſthuma. 
It was probably at that time that he compoſed a piece, ſtill 
preſerved in manuſcript in the royal library, intitled, Conſi- 
derations for the repreſſinge of the encreaſe of preeſts, jeſuits, 
and recuſants, without drawinge of blood. He was alſo em- 
ployed by the houſe of commons, when the match between 
prince Charles and the infanta of Spain was in ayitation, to 


ſhew, by a ſhort examination of the treaties between Eng- 


land and the houſe of Auſtria, the unfaithfulneſs and inſin- 
cerity of the latter; and to prove, that in all their tranſacti- 
ons they aimed at nothing but univerſal monarchy. This 
piece is printed among Cottoni poſthuma, under the title of, 
A remonſtrance of the treaties of amity, &. He wrote 
likewiſe a vindication .of our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution againſt 
the innovations, attempted to be brought in by the puritans, 
intitled, An anſwer to certain arguments raiſed from ſup- 
poſed antiquity, and urged by ſome members of the lower 
houſe of parliament, to prove, that eccleſiaſtical laws ought 
Ibid. p. 21. to be enacted by temporal men. In the year 1621, he com- 


ien giled A relation to prove, that the kings of England have 


Ibid. p. 19. 


p. 202. been pleaſed to conſult with their peeres, in the great coun- 


cel and commons of parliament, of marriadge, peace, and 


war, which was printed firſt in 1651, then in 1672 among 


Cottoni poſthuma, and. then in 1679 under the title of The 
antiquity and dignity of parliaments. Being a member of the 
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firſt parliament of king Charles I. he joined in complaining 
of the grievances, which the nation was then ſaid to groan 
under; but was always for mild remedies, zealous for the 
honour and ſafety of the king, and had no views but the na- 
tion's advantage. 

The other works of ſir Robert Cotton, not already men- 
tioned, are, 1. A relation of the proceedings againſt ambaſ- 
ſadors, who have miſcarried themſelves, and exceeded their 
commiſſion. 2. That the ſovereign's perſon is required in 
the great councils or afſemblies of the ſtates, as well at the 
conſultations as at the concluſions. - 3. The argument made 
by the command of the houſe of commons, out of the acts 
of parliament and authority of law expounding the ſame, at 
a conference with the lords, concerning the liberty of the 
perſon of every freeman. 4. A brief diſcourſe concerning 
the power of the peers and commons of parliament in point 
of judicature. Theſe four are printed in Cottoni poſthuma. 
5. A ſhort view of the long life and reign of Henry III. 
king of England, written in 1614, and preſented to king 
James I. printed in 1627, 4to. and reprinted. in Cotton 
poſthuma. 6. Money raiſed by the king without parliament 
from the conqueſt until this day, either by impoſition or free 
gift, taken out of records or ancient regiſters, printed in the 
royal treaſury of England, or general hiſtory of taxes, by 
captain J. Stevens, 8yo. 7. A narrative of count Gunda- 
mor's tranſactions during his embaſly in England, London, 
1659, 4to. He wrote books upon ſeveral other ſubjects, 
that remain in manuſcript: namely, Of ſcutage, Of enclo- 
ſures, and converting arable land into paſture ; Of the anti- 
quity, authority, and office of the high ſteward and marſhal 
of England ; Of the antiquity, etymology, and privileges of 
caſtles; Of towns ; Of the meaſures of land; Of the anti- 
quity of coats of arms; Of curious collections; Of milita- 
ry affairs; Of trade; Collections out of the rolls of parlia- 
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ment, different from thoſe that were printed, but falſly, un- Preface to 
der his name, in the year 1657, by William Prynne, eſq; the 34 vo- 


He likewiſe made collections for the 


iſtory and antiquities of 5 
Huntingdonſhire ; and had formed a deſign of writing an ac- hi 


me of 
rrel's 
ſtory of 


count of the ſtate of chriſtianity in theſe iſlands, from the England, 


firſt reception of it here to the reformation. The firſt part?: 9+ 


of this deſign was executed by archbiſhop Uſher, in his book, 


De Britannicarum eccleſiarum primordiis, compoſed probably 


11 2 n But 


F 


at the requeſt of fir Robert Cotton, who left eight volumes are vita 
of collections for the continuation of that work. ve Be 
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414 . C-O'T: T- ON; 
But without intending to derogate from the juſt merits d 
this learned and knowing man as an author, it may reaſon- 
_ ably be queſtioned, whether he has not done more ſervice to 
learning, by ſecuring, as he did, his valuable library for the 
uſe of poſterity, than by all his writings. It is for this li- 


brary, that he is now moſt famous ; and therefore it may not 


be improper to be a little particular in our account of it. It 

conſiſts wholly of manuſcripts; many of which being in 

looſe ſkins, ſmall tracts, or very thin volumes, when they 

were purchaſed, fir Robert cauſed ſeveral'of them to be bound 

up in one cover. They relate chiefly to the hiſtory and an- 

tiquities of Great-Britain and Ireland, though the ingenious 
collector refuſed nothing that was curious or valuable in any 

point of learning. He lived indeed at a time when he had 

great opportunities of making ſuch a fine collection: when 

there were many valuable books yet remaining in private 

hands, which had been taken from the monaſteries at their 
diflolution, and from our univerſities and colleges at their 
viſitations: when ſeveral learned antiquarians, ſuch as Joſce- 

line, Noel, Allen, Lambarde, Bowyer, Elſinge, Cambden, 

and others, died, who had made it their chief buſineſs to 

ſcrape up the ſcattered remains of our monaſtical libraries : 

and, either by legacy or purchaſe, he became maſter of al! 

Chamber- that he thought valuable in their ſtudies. This library was 
Rayne 5 PIE- placed by fir Robert Cotton in his own houſe at Weſtmin— 
Great-Bri- ſter, near the houſe of commons; and very much augment- 
tain, p. 217, ed by his ſon and grandſon, fir Thomas and fir John Cotton. 
1225 edit. In the reign of King William, an act of parliament was 
* made for the better ſecuring and preſerving tat library, in 
in the name and family of the Cottons, for the benefit of the 

publick; that it might not be ſold, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of 

and embezzled. Sir John, great grandſon of ſir Robert 

Cotton, having ſold Cotton-houſe to the late queen Anne, 

to be a repoſitory for the Royal as well as the Cottonian li- 

brary, an act was made for the better ſecuring of her ma- 

jeſty's purchaſe of that houſe; and both houte and library 

was ſettled and veſted in truſtees. The books were then 
removed into a more convenient room, the former being ve- 

ty damp; and Cotton-houſe was ſet apart for the uie of the 

king's library-keeper, who had there the Royal and Cotto- 

nian libraries under his care. Some years after the Cottoni- 

an library was removed into a houſe near Weſtminſter-abbey, 
purchaſed by the crown of the lord Athburnham ; where 4 

fire happening upon the 23d of October, 1731, one hun- 

dred and eleven books were loſt, burnt, or intuely . 
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and ninety nine rendered imperfect. It was thereupon re- 
moved to the new dormitory, and afterwards to the old 
dormitory, belonging to Weſtminſter ſchool. | 

It is almoſt incredible, how much we are indebted to 
this library, for what we know of our own country: wit- 
neſs the works of ſir Henry Spelman, ſir William Dugdale, 
the Decem ſcriptores, dr. Gale, biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of 
the reformation, Strype's works, Rymer's Fœdera, ſeveral 
pieces publiſhed by T. Hearne, and every book almoſt that 
hath appeared ſince, relating to the hiſtory and antiquities 
of Great-Britain and Ireland. Nor was ſir Robert Cotton 
leſs communicative of his library and other collections in 
his life-time. * Speed's hiſtory of England is ſaid to owe moſt 


of its value and its ornaments to {ir Robert Cotton: and Vita Cotroni 
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mr. Cambden accknowledges, that he received thoſe coins 2 Smith, 


in the Britannia from his collection. To mr. Knolles, au-? 


thor of the Turkiſh hiſtory, he communicated authentick 
letters of the maſters of the knights of Rhodes, and the 
diſpatches of Edward Barton, ambaſſador from queen Eli- 
zabeth to the Porte: to fir Walter Raleigh, books and 
materials for the ſecond volume of his hiſtory, never pub- 
liſhed : and the fame to lord Verulam, for his hiſtory of 


Henry VII. The famous mr. Selden was highly indebted Ibid. p. 25. 


to the books and inſtructions of fir Robert Cotton, as he 


thankfully acknowledges in more places than one. In a Dedicat. 


word, this great and worthy man was the generous patron 


always open to ingenjous arid inquiſitive perſons. 

He died of a fever, in his houſe at Weſtminſter, upon the 
6th of May 1631, aged ſixty years, three months, and 
hfteen days. He marrjed Elizabeth one of the daughters 
and coheirs of William Brocas of Thedingworth in the coun- 
* Leiceſter, eſq; by whom he left one only ſon, ſir 

homas Cotton, bart. Such a man, we may imagine, muſt 
have had many friends and acquaintance, and indeed he 
was not only acquainted with all the virtuoſi and learned 
in his own country, but with many alſo of high reputation 
abroad; as Janus Gruterus, Francis Sweertius, Andrew 


Ducheſne, John Bourdelot, Peter Puteanus, Nicholas Fas Ibid. p. 26. 


bricius Peireſkius, &c. 


COTTON (ChaxrESs) eſq; a gentleman of a very 
good family in Staffordſhire, who lived in the reigns of 
Charles and James II. He had ſomething of a genius for 
poetry, and was particularly famous for burleſque verſe. 

5 $3 3 | He 


A nalector. 
cus . | , Britan. and 
of all lovers of antiquities, and his houſe and library were of the hiftory 


of tithes, 
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He tranſlated one of Corneille's plays, called Horace, a tra- 
gedy, printed in the year 1671. He publiſhed a volume of 
poems on ſeveral occaſions, The wonders of the peak in 
Derbyſhire. Scarronides : or Virgil traveſtie. Lucian bur- 
leſqued : or the Scoffer ſcoffed. A new edition of which were 
printed in the year 1751. But the chief of all mr. Cotton's 
productions, and for which perhaps he deſerves the beſt of 
his countrymen, ſeems to be his tranſlation of Montaigne's 
eſſays. This was dedicated to lord George Saville, mar- 
quis of Hallifax; and mr. Cotton ſoon after received a very 
polite letter from that lord, which as it gives an high idea 
of the tranſlator and his performance, I will here take upon 
me the trouble to tranſcribe. 


« Sir, 
& TI have too long delayed my thanks to you for giving 
& me ſuch an obliging evidence of your remembrance : that 
c alone would have been a welcome preſent, but when 


«© Joined with the book in the world, I am the beſt enter- 


& tained with, it raiſeth a ſtrong deſire in me to be better 
c known, where I am ſure to be ſo much pleaſed. 'I have 
<« till now thought wit could not be tranſlated, and do til] 
© retain ſo much of that opinion, that I believe it impoſ- 
* ſible, except by one whoſe genius cometh up to that of 
the author. You have ſo kept the original ſtrength of 
his thought, that it almoſt tempts a man to believe the 
« tranſmigration of ſouls ; and that he being uſed to hills 
4 is come into the moorJands to reward us here in England, 
for doing him more right than his country will afford 
„ him. He hath by your means mended his firſt edition: 
cc to tranſplant and make him ours, is not only a valuable 
& acquiſition to us, but a juſt cenſure of the critical im- 
4 pertinence of thoſe French ſcribblers, who have taken pains 
£ to make little cavils and exceptions, to leſſen the reputa- 
<< tion of this great man, whom nature hath made too big 
& to confine himſelf to the exactneſs of a ſtudied ſtile. He 
& let his mind have its full flight, and ſheweth, by a gene- 
* rous kind of negligence, that he did not write for praiſe, 
< but to give to the world a true picture of himſelf and of 
„ mankind, He ſcorned affected periods, or to pleaſe the 
£ miſtaken reader with an empty chime of words. He hath 
<< no aftectation to ſet himſelf out, and dependeth wholly 
% upon the natural force of what is his own, and the 
5 excellent application of what he borroweth, * 
_ 66 You 
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e a more proſperous lover; and if you will repay this piece 


was born at Horningſhearth in Suffolk, in the year 1638, 


of bachelor and ma 


bim and his ſucceſſor fir John Finch, for the ſpace of ſeven 


cellorſhip of York, conferred upon him by the king, du- 


which ſtation he continued to the day of his death. He 


SOU EL. — 49 
& You ſee, fir, that I have kindneſs enough for monſieur 
& de Montaigne to be your rival, but no body can now 


c pretend to be in equal competition with you. I do will- 
4 ingly yield, which is no ſmall matter for a man to do to 


c of juſtice with another, pray believe, that he, who can 
cc tranſlate ſuch an author without doing him wrong, muſt 
„not only make me glad, but proud of being his very 


„ humble ſervant, 1 | 
ALLIFAX,” 


Thus far the teſtimony of lord Hallifax, in favour of our 
author's tranſlation ; which certainly cannot be -with- 
out great merit, when ſo accompliſhed a judge has praiſed 
it ſo Lighdy, Mr. Cotton died ſome time about the revo- . 
Jution ; but in what year we cannot be certain. 


COUEL (Dr. Joan) a very learned Engliſh divine, — 


being the ſon of William Couel of that place. He was Biographia 
educated in claſſical learning at the ſchool of St. Edmunds Britannica. 
Bury; and on the 31ſt of March 1654, admitted of Chriſt's 
college in Cambridge, of which, after taking his degrees 
fer of arts in the regular way, he was 
elected fellow. Some time after he went into orders, and 
had the advantage of going, in the year 1670, as chaplain 
to ſir Daniel Harvey, ambaſſador from king Charles II. to 
the Ottoman Porte; where he ſerved, in that quality, both 


years. Some time after his return to England, namely in ud. 
the year 1679, he was created doctor in divinity; and the 
ſame year was choſen lady Margaret's preacher in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, On the 5th of March 1680, he had 
inſtitution to the ſine- cure rectory of Littlebury in Eſſex, to 
which he was preſented by dr, Gunning biſhop of Ely; and 
on the gth of November 1687, was inſtalled into the chan- F 
ring the vacancy of that ſee, The 7th of July 1688, hen 
was elected maſter of Chriſt's college in Cambridge, in 


was alſo rector of Kegworth in the county of Leiceſter, At 
length; after having led a kind of itinerant life, as he him- 
ſelf informs us in the dedication to his account of the preſent 
Greek church, at York, in Holland, and elſewhere, he 
6 7s FS, arrived 
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arrived at his long journey's end, on the 19th of December 


1722, in the 85th 'year of his age, and was buried in the 

chapel of Chriſt's college, where there is an epitaph to his 
Ibid. memory. He gave a benefaction of three pounds a year to 

the poor of the pariſh of Littlebury abovementioned. We 
— "wu % are informed, that he was a perſon noted for polite and 
chers at curious learning, ſingular humanity, and knowledge of 
Cambridge, „ the world.“ 5 | | 
prefixed to Dr. Couel having, during his reſidence of ſeven years at 
hy Conſtantinople, had portunity of informing himſelf 
Margaiet's Conitantinople, had an opportunity of informing himie 
funeral ſer- well of the ancient and preſent ſtate of the Greek church, 


care eu and having collected ſeveral curious obſervations and natices 
puo Y 


T. Baker, relating thereto, digeſted them afterwards into a curious- 


B. D. Lond. and uſeful book, which was publiſhed not long before his 
37-8, deceaſe. It is intitled, Some account of the preſent Greek 
church, with reflections on their preſent doctrine and diſ- 


Cipline : particularly in the euchariſt, and the reſt of their 


ſeven pretended facraments, compared with Jac. Goar's 
notes upon the Greek ritual, or EYXXOAOTION. Cambridge 
MDCCXxII. folio. The chief occaſion of this work, as he 
tells us in the preface to it, was the great controverſy, which 
for ſeveral years was warmly debated in the laſt century by 
two of the moſt eminent divines of France; monſieur Ar- 
nauld doctor of the Sorbonne, on the fide of the papiſts, 
and monſieur Claude miniſter of Charenton, in behalf of the 
proteſtants. The former not being content to ſay, that the 
church in all ages believed tranſubſtantiation, did alſo po- 
ſitively affirm, that all the eaſtern churches do at this very 
day believe it, in the ſame ſenſe as it was defined by the 
council of Trent. Mr. Claude, in anſwer to him, brought 
moſt authentick proofs of the contrary : upon which Ar- 
nauld ſet all the miſſionaries of the eaſt on work to procure 
teſtimonjes for him, Theſe by bribes and other indire& 
means they obtained in ſuch numbers, that there was ſoon 
after a large quarto in French printed at Paris, full of the 
names of patriarchs, biſhops, and doctors of thoſe churches, 
who all approved the Roman doftrine. But monſieur Claude, 
having had moſt certain information, by means of a French 
_ gentleman at Colchis, that ſome of thoſe teſtimonies were 


mere fictions, and others quite different from what they 


were related, ſent ſome queries into the eaſt, and deſired 
the Engliſh clergymen reſiding there, to enquire of the 
Greeks, and other eaſtern chriſtians of the beſt note, who 
had no connexjons with the Romaniſts, Whether tranſub- 
W R ſtantiation; 
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« ftantiation,. or the real and natural change of the whole 
„„ ſubſtance of the bread into the ſame numerical ſubſtance, 
* as the body of Chriſt which is in heaven, be an article 
of faith amongſt them, and the contrary be accounted 
<« heretical and impious ?” This ſet dr. Couel therefore upon 
examining thoroughly into that point ; and in this work we 
have the reſult of his enquiry. The author having made 
uſe of ſeveral curious, and before unknown, manuſcripts, 


Conel's »- 
. and 
iographia 
t took care, for the reader's ſatisfaction, to depoſite them in Britan, 

f the late earl of Oxford's library, at Wimple near Cam- 
8 bridge. | | 


WG 


we 


F ., COUSIN (Joux) an eminent French painter, was 
born at Succy near Sens, about the beginning of the ſe- 
venteenth century; and ſtudied the fine arts ſo ſtrenuouſly 
in his youth, that he became profoundly learned, eſpecially 
in the mathematicks, which is a prodigious help to the re- 
gularity of deſign. By this means he was correct enough 1 5 
in that part of painting, and printed a book on the ſubject ; painters. 
which, though a ſmall one, has done him great honour, 
and undergone ſeveral impreflions. He wrote alſo upon 
geometry and perſpective. Painting on glaſs being very much 
in vogue in thoſe days, he applied himſelf more to that, than 
to the drawing of pictures. Several fine performances of his 
are to be ſeen in the churches of the neighbourhood of Sens, 
and ſome in Paris; particularly in St. Gervaſe's church, 
where, on the windows of the choir, he painted the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Laurence, the hiſtory of the Samaritan woman, 
and that of the paralytick. There are ſeveral pictures of his 
doing in the city of Sens; as alſo ſome portraits. But the 
chief of his works, and that which is moſt eſteemed, is his 
picture of the laſt judgment. This piece is in the ſacriſtie of 
the minims at Bois de Vincennes, and was graved by Peter 
de Tode, a Fleming, a good deſigner. This picture ſhews 
the fruitfulneſs of Couſin's genius, by the number of the 
figures, that enter into the compoſition; yet is ſomewhat 
wanting in elegance of deſign. | 
Couſin married the daughter of the lieutenant general of 
Sens, and carried her to Paris, where he lived the reſt of 
his days, His learning acquired him the name of the great. 
He was well recelved at court, and in favour with four 
kings ſucceſſively; namely, Henry II. Francis II. Charles 
IX. and Henry III. He worked alſo in ſculpture, and made 
admiral Chabot's tomb, which is in the chapel of Orleans, 
belonging to the celeſtines in Paris. We cannot tell ex- 
„ | | actly, 
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490 co Rik. 
actly, in what year Couſin died: but it is certain, that he 
was living in 1689, and that he lived to a very great age. 


COWELL (dr. Joux) a very learned and eminent 

civilian, was born at Ernſborough in Devonſhire, about the 

pyear 1554; educated at Eton ſchool; and elected a ſcho- 

Prince's lar of king's college in Cambridge, in the year 1570. 

Wortbies of He was afterwards choſen fellow of that college; and, by 

1 the advice of Bancroft biſhop of London, applied himſelf 

"Sa. particularly to the ſtudy of the civil law. He was regularly 

Worthies in admitted to the degree of doctor of laws in his own univer- 

Devon, ſity; and in the year 1600, was incorporated into the ſame 

Wood's degree at Oxford. Soon after he was made the king's pro- 

Fafti, vol. i. feſſor of civil law in Cambridge, and about the ſame time 

__ 160. , maſter of Trinity hall. His patron Bancroft, being ad- 

nl vyanced to the fee of Canterbury in the year 1604, and be- 

Wood, ibid, . _. : : ; 5 

ginning to project many things for the ſervice of church 

| and ſtate, put him upon that laborious work, which he 

finiſhed in about three years time, and publiſhed at Cam- 

bridge in 1607. The title of it runs thus: The Inter- 

preter, or book containing the ſignification of words: 

wherein 1s ſet forth the true meaning of all, or the moſt 

part of ſuch words and terms, as are mentioned in the 

_ law-writers, or ſtatutes of this victorious or renowned king- 

dom, requiring any expolition or interpretation, &c. 4to. 

It was reprinted in the year 1609, and ſeveral times fince, 

particularly in 1638, for which archbiſhop Laud was re- 

flected upon; and it was made an article againſt him at his 

trial, as if the impreſſion of that book had been done by 

his authority, or at leaſt with his connivance, in order to 

_ me countenance king Charles's arbitrary meaſures. In 1677, 

elof and 1684, it was publiſhed with large additions by Thomas 

Archbiſhop Manley of the Middle Temple, eſq; and again in 1708 with 

Laud, p. a3 5. very conſiderable improvements by another hand: in all 

which latter editions the exceptionable paſſages have been 
corrected or omitted, 8 | 5 

In the mean time archbiſhop Bancroft was ſo ſatisfied 

with the abilities and learning ſhewn in The interpreter, 

that he appointed the author his vicar-general in the year 

1608: nor was this performance cenſured for ſome time, 

But at laſt great offence was taken at it, becauſe, as was 

pretended, the author had ſpoken too freely, and with ex- 

preſſions even of ſharpneſs, of the common law, and ſome ' 

eminent profeſſors of it, Littleton in particular : and this 

fired fir Edward Coke eſpecially, who was not only privately 

concerned 


publiſhed in the year 1 


COW ELLE 


concerned for the honour of Littleton, whom he had com- 
mented upon, but alſo valued himſelf as the chief advocate 
of his profeſſion, Sir Edward took all occaſions to affront 
him, and uſed to call him in deriſion doctor Cow-heel. 
He was not fatisfied with this: he endeavoured to hurt 
him with the king, by ſuggeſting that dr. Cowell «© had 
« diſputed too nicely upon the myſteries of this our mo- 
<< narchy, yea, in ſome points very derogatory to the ſu- 
& preme power of this crown; and had aſſerted, that the 
& king's prerogative is in ſome caſes limited.” This was 
touching king James in a moſt tender part, and had pro- 
bably ruined Cowell, if the archbiſhop had not ſtood his 
friend. However the common lawyers, whoſe conteſts with 
the civilians then ran very high, would not reſt: and there- 
fore, as they found they could not hurt him with the king, 
reſolved to try what they could do with the people. Ac- 
cordingly they repreſented him now, as a betrayer of the 
rights and liberties of the people; and a complaint was 
carried up againſt him in the houſe of commans, the reſult 
of which was, that the author was committed to cuſtody, 
and his book publickly burnt. Moreover the commons 
complained of bim to the lords, as equally ſtruck at; and 
he was cenſured by them for aſſerting, „1. That the king 
vas ſolutus a legibus, and not bound by his coronation- 


c oath. 2. That it was not ex neceſſitate, that the king 


& ſhould call a parliament to make laws, but might do 
ce that by his abſolute power: for that voluntas regis with 
% him was lex populi. 3. That it was a favour to admit 
& the conſent of his ſubjects in giving of ſubſidies. 4, That 
„ he draws his arguments from the imperial laws of 
% the Roman emperors, which are of no force in Eng- 
land.“ The commons were indeed very defirous to 


1491 


Miſcellanes 


parliamen- 


proceed criminally againſt him; nay, even to hang him, -. by 
if the king had not interpoſed. But the king did inter- w. petyt. 


ſe; and, upon his majeſty 


9 * 
romiſe to condemn the doc- p. 64. 
mY | Coke's De- 


trines of the book as abſurd, together with the author of them, ,* 5 


they proceeded no farther. | 7 
Dr. Cowell retired after this to his college, where he 
urſued his private ſtudies, but did not live to do it long. 
t was his misfortune to be afflicted with the ſtone, for 


which being cut, the operation proved fatal to him; for he 


died of it upon the 11th of October 1611, and was buried 
in his chapel of Trinity hall, where there is a plain Latin 
inſcription to his 1 Beſides The interpreter, he had 

05, in 8yo, at Cambridge, Inſtitu- 

| | | diones 


1 


vol. i. p. 63. 
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tiones Juris Anglicani, &c. That is, inſtitutes of the laws 

Wood's of England in the fame method as Juſtinian's inſtitutes. He 

Faſti, ibid, alſo compoſed a tract De regulis juris, of the rules of the 

Jaw, wherein his intent was, by collating the caſes of both 

e laws, to ſhew, that they both be raiſed of one foundation, 

to the and differ more in language and terms, than in ſubſtance ; 
readerin and therefore were they reduced to one method, as th 

the degin= eaſily might, to be attained in a manner with all one pains. 


ning of the : | N ; 
— But it does not appear, that this laſt was ever publiſhed. 


Sprat's ac- | | 
— of his COWLEY (ArRanam) an eminent Engliſh poet, 
life prefixed was born in the city of London in the year 1618. His 
to his works. f. 1 
ather, who was a grocer, dying before his birth, he was 
left to the care of his mother, who, by the intereſt of friends, 
procured him to be admitted a king's ſcholar in Weſtminſter- 
ſchool. The occaſion of his firſt inclination to poetry was 
Wood's his caſual lighting on Spencer's Fairy queen. © I believe, 
Fafti Oxon. « ſays he, in his Eſſay on himſelf, I can tell the particular 
vol. u. « little chance that filled my head firſt with ſuch chimes of 
“ verſes, as have never ſince left ringing there. For I 
„remember, when I began to read, and to take ſome plea- 
« ſure in it, there was wont to lie in my mother's parlour, 
& know not by what accident, for ſhe herſelf never in 
<< her life read any book but of devotion ; but there was 
„% wont to lie Spencer's works. This I happened to fall 
upon, and was infinitely delighted with the ſtories of the 
«© knights, and giants, and monſters, and brave houſes, 
«© which I found every where, though my underſtanding 
„had little to do with all this, and by degrees with the 
„ tinkling of the rhyme, and dance of the numbers: fo 
that I think I had read him all over, before I was 
Cowley's twelve years old, and was thus made a poet as immedi- 
works, „ ately as a child is made an eunuch.” | 4 
vol. ii. 390- In the year 1633, when he was in his ſixteenth year, 
being ftill at Weſtminſter, he publiſhed a collection of 
poems, under the title of Poetical bloſſoms: in which, ſays 
biſhop Sprat, there were many things, that might well be- 
come the vigour and force of a manly wit. Mr. Cowley 
tells us of himſelf, that he had fo defectiye a memory at 
that time, that he never could be brought to retain the 
Ibid, ordinary rules of grammar: however, as 2 obſerves, he 
abundantly ſupplied that want, by converſing with the 
books themſelves, from whence thoſe rules had been drawn. 
He was removed from Weſtminſter to Trinity college in 
Cambridge, where he wrote ſome, and laid the deſigns 4 
mo 


e 


GWD 


moſt of thoſe maſculine works, which he afterwards pub- 
liſhed: In the year 1638, he publiſhed his Love's riddle, a 
paſtoral comedy, which was written while he was at Weſt- 
minſter, and dedicated in a copy of verſes to fir Kenelm 
Digby; and a Latin comedy, called Naufragium joculare, or 
The merry ſhipwreck, after it had been acted before the 
univerſity by the members of Trinity college. 

The firſt occaſion of his entering into buſineſs was, 


the acquaintance of mr. John Hervey, the brother of his de- 
ceaſed friend : from whom he received many offices of kind- 
neſs, through the whole courſe of his life, and principally 


this, that by his means he came into the ſervice of the 
lord St. Albans. In the year 164.3, being then maſter of 


arts, he was, among many others, ejected his college and 
the univerſity ; upon which, he retired to Oxford, ſettled 
in St. John's college there, and that fame year, under 
the name of an Oxford ſcholar, publiſhed a ſatyr intitled, 
The puritan and the papiſt. His affection to the royal 
cauſe engaged him in the ſervice of the king ; and he at- 


| tended in ſeveral of his majeſty's journeys and expeditions. 
Here he became intimately acquainted with lord Falkland, 


and other great men, whom the fortune of the war had 
drawn together. During the heat of the civil war, he was 
ſettled in the family of the earl of St. Albans; and attended 
the queen mother, when ſhe was forced to retire into 
France. He was abſent from England about ten years, 
ſays Wood; about twelve, ſays Sprat ; which, be they more 


or leſs, were wholly ſpent either in bearing a ſhare in the 


diſtreſſes of the royal family, or in labouring in their affairs. 
To this purpoſe he performed ſeveral dangerous journeys into 
Jerſey, Scotland, Flanders, Holland, and | elſewhere ; and 
was the principal inſtrument in maintaining a conſtant cor- 
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ſays the author of his life, an elegy he wrote On the spit, Kc. 
death of mr. William —_ This brought him into 


reſpondence between the king and his royal conſort, whoſe Ibid, 


letters he cyphered and decyphered with his own hand. 

In the year 1656, mr. 8 was ſent over into Eng- 
land, with all imaginable ſecrecy, to take cognizance of 
the ſtate of affairs here; but ſoon after his return, while 
he lay hid in London, he vas ſeized on by a miſtake, the 
ſearch having been intended after another gentleman of 
conſiderable note in the king's party. Being made a pri- 
ſoner, he was often examined before the uſurpers, who 
tried all methods to make him ſerviceable to their purpoſes; 


but proving inflexible, he was committed to cloſe impriſon- 
: ment, 


Sprat, &c. 
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ment, and ſcarce at laſt obtained his 2 upon the 
terms of a thouſand pounds bail, which burden dr. Scar- 
borough was ſo kind as to take upon himſelf. Thus he 
continued a priſoner at large, till the general redemption; 


yet, taking this opportunity of the confuſions that followed 


upon Cromwell's death, he ventured back into France, and 
there remained in the ſame ſatisfaction as before, till near 
the time of the king's return. Upon his return to England, 
he publiſhed a new edition of all his poems, conſiſting of 
four parts, viz. 1. Miſcellanies, 2. The miſtreſs, 3. Pin- 
darick odes, 4. Davideis. The miſtreſs had been pub- 
liſhed in his abſence, and his comedy called The guardian, 
afterwards altered and publiſhed under the title of The 


cutter in Coleman- ſtreet; but both very incorrectly. Mr. 


Cowley, in the preface to his poems, complains of the 
publication of ſome things of his, without his conſent or 
knowledge; and thoſe ſo mangled and imperfect, that he 
could neither with honour acknowledge, nor with honeſty 
quite diſcover them: of which fort, ſays he, was a come- 
t dy called The guardian, made and acted before the prince, 
& in his paſſage through Cambridge towards York, at the 
e beginning of the late unhappy war; or rather neither 
„made nor acted, but rough-drawn only and repeated: 
* for the haſte was ſo great, that it could neither be reviſed 
<< or perfected by the author, nor learned without book by 
the actors, nor ſet forth in any meaſure tolerably by the 
% officers of the college.“ 5 

During his ſtay in England, he wrote his two books of 
plants, publiſhed firſt in the year 1662, to which he after- 
wards added four books more; and all the ſix, together with 
his other Latin poems, were printed after his death at London 
in the year 1678. The occaſion of his chooſing the ſubject 
of his ſix books of plants, dr. Sprat tell us, was this. When 
he returned into England, he was advifed to diſſemble the 
main intention of his coming over, under the diſguiſe of ap- 
plying himſelf to ſome ſettled profeſſion; and that of phyſick 
was thought moſt proper. To this purpoſe, after many 


anatomical diſſections, he proceeded to the conſideration of 
ſimples; and having furniſhed himſelf with books of that 


nature, he retired into a fruitful part of Kent, where eve 

field and wood might ſhew him the real figures of thoſe plants, 
of which he read. Ius he ſoon maſtered that part of the 
art of medicine : but then, inſtead of employing his ſkill for 


practice and profit, he laboured to digeſt it into its preſent 
form. The two firit books treat of herbs in a ſtile, = 
4. 
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dr. Sprat, reſembling the elegies of Ovid and Tibullus ; 
the two next of flowers in all the _ of Catullus and 
Horace's numbers, for which laſt author he is ſaid to have 
had a peculiar reverence ; and the two laſt of trees, in the 
way of Virgil's georgicks. Of theſe, the ſixth book is 


wholly dedicated to the honour of his country: for making 


the Britiſh oak to preſide in the aſſembly of the foreſt trees, 
he takes that occaſion to enlarge upon the hiſtory of the 
late troubles, the king's affliction and return, and the be- 
ginning of the Dutch war; and he does it in a way, which 
is honourable to the nation. It appears by mr. Wood's 
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Faſti Oxonienſes, that mr. Cowley was created doctor of Sprat, &c. 


phyſick at Oxford upon the 2d of December 1657: who 
ſays, that he had this degree conferred upon him, by virtue 
of a mandamus from the then prevailing powers, and that 
the thing was much taken notice of by the royal party. 
However there is no reaſon to conclude from hence, that 
mr. Cowley's loyalty was ever in the leaſt ſhaken; all this 
complacency towards the then government being only af- 
fected for the better carrying on the deſign of his coming 
over. The ſame account may be given of a few lines, in 
the preface to one of his books, which looked like a depar- 


ture from his old principles, and occaſioned his loyalty to jj, 


be called in queſtion. | | 

Alfter the king's reſtoration, mr. Cowley, being then. paſt 
the fortieth year of his age, of which the greateſt part had 
been ſpent in a various and tempeſtuous condition, reſolved 
to paſs the remainder of his life in a ſtudious retirement 


which dr, Sprat repreſents as the effect of choice, and not 


of diſcontent. At firſt, ſays the doctor, he was but flenderly 
provided for ſuch a retirement, by reaſon of his travels, and 
the afflictions of the A to which he adhered, which had 

put him quite out of all the roads of gain. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding the narrowneſs of his income, he remained fixed 
to his reſolution, having contracted his deſires into a ſmall 
compaſs, and knowing that a very few things would ſupply 
them all. But upon the ſettlement of the peace of the na- 
tion, this hindrance of his deſign was ſoon removed; for 
he then obtained a plentiful eſtate by the favour of the lord 
St. Albans, and the bounty of the duke of Buckingham, 
Thus ſurniſhed for his retreat, he ſpent the laſt ſeven or 
eight years in his beloved obſcurity, and poſſeſſed that ſoli- 
tude, which, from his-very childhood, he had always moſt 
paſſionately defired. Mr. Cowley's works, eſpecially his 


eſſays in proſe and verſe, abound with the praiſes o we 
tude 


Ibid, 
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tude and retirement. His three firſt eſſays are on the ſul» 
jets of liberty, ſolitude, and obſcurity : and moſt of the 
tranſlations are of ſuch paſſages from the claſſick authors, as 
diſplay the pleaſures of a country life, particularly, Virgil's 
O fortunatos nimium, &c. Horace's Beatus ille qui procul, 
&c. Claudian's Old man of Verona, and Martial's Vitam quz 
faciunt beatiorem, &c. But his ſolitude, from the very begin- 
ning, had never agreed ſo well with the conſtitution of his 


| body, as of his mind. The chief cauſe of it was, that out 


Sprat &c, 


Ibid, 


of haſte to be gone away from the tumult and noiſe of 
the city, he had not prepared ſo healthful a ſituation in the 


country, as he might have done, if he had made a more lei- 


ſurable choice. Of this he ſoon began to find the inconve- 
nience at Barn-Elms, where he was afflicted with a dange- 
rous and lingring fever. After that, he ſcarce ever recovered 
his former health, though his mind was reſtored to its per- 
fect vigour; as may be ſeen, ſays dr. Sprat, from his two 
laſt books of plants, which were written ſince that time, 
and may at leaſt be compared with the beſt of his other 
works. Shortly after his removal to Chertſey, he fell into 
another conſuming diſeaſe : under which, having languiſhed 
for ſome months, he ſeemed to be pretty well cured of its 


bad ſymptoms. But in the heat of the ſummer, by ſtaying 


too long amongſt his labourers in the meadows, he was taken 
with a violent defluxion and ſtoppage in his breaſt and throat. 


This he at firſt neglected 'as an ordinary cold, and refuſed 


to ſend for his uſual phyſicians, till it was paſt all remedies; 
and ſo in the end, after a fortnight's ſickneſs, it proved mortal 
to him. He died at a houſe called the Porch-houſe, in the 
town of Chertſey in Surry, upon the 28th of July 1667, 
in the forty ninth year of his age; and was buried in Weſt- 
minſter Abbey near Chaucer and Spencer, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory, in May 1675, by George 
duke of Buckingham, with a Latin inſcription by dr. Sprat. 
When king Charles II. heard of his death, he was pleaſed 
to ſay, that mr. Cowley had not left a better man behind 
«« him in England.” | TG. | 

Beſides mr. Cowley's works already mentioned; we have 
of his, A propoſition for the advancement of experimental 
philoſophy ; and, A diſcourſe, by way of viſion, concerning 
the government of Oliver Cromwell. He had deſigned 
alſo, A diſcourſe concerning ſtyle, and A review of the 
principles of the primitive chriſtian church, but was pre- 
vented by death. A fpurious piece, intitled, The iron 


age, was publiſhed under his naine, during his abſence 
. abroad ; 
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abroad; of which he ſpeaks, in the preface to his poems, 
with ſome aſperity and concern. I wondered very much 


& ſays he, how one, who could be ſo fooliſh to write ſo 
e ill verſes, ſhould yet be ſo wile to, ſet them forth as ano- 
cc ther man's, rather than his own: though perhaps he 
« might have made a better choice, and not fathered the 
c baſtard upon ſuch a perſon, whoſe ſtock of reputation is, 
6 I fear, little enough for the maintenance of his own nu- 
4 .merous legitimate offspring of that kind. It would have 
ce been much leſs injurious, if it had pleaſed the author to 
c put forth ſome of my writings under his own name, ra- 
ce ther than his own under mine. He had been in that a 


«© more pardonable plagiary, and had done leſs wrong by | 


«© robbery, than he does by ſuch a bounty: for no body 
can be juſtified by the imputation even of another's me- 
crit, and our own coarſe cloaths are like to become us 


better, than thoſe of another man's, though never ſo 


rich. But theſe, to ſay the truth, were fo beggarly, that 
«© I myſelf was athamed to wear them.” This extract ſhews 


mr. Cowley to be as great a wit in proſe, as he is in verſe ; 


and mr. Addiſon has obſerved, that of all the authors that ever 2 


wrote, none ever abounded ſo much in wit, according to 62. 


mr. Locke's true definition of it, as mr. Cowley : of which 


he gives ſome examples from his poem, called The miſtreſs. 


CRANMER (Tous) an Engliſh archbiſhop, and 
memorable for having endured martyrdom in the cauſe 
of proteſtantiſm, was deſcended from an ancient . family in 
Nottinghamſhire, and born at Aſlacton in that county, 


upon the 2d of July 1489. In the year 1503, he was ad- Memonals 
mitted of Jeſus college in Cambridge, of which he became - pom 
* » : . . ; y v<IYPes 
fellow; diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the mean time by his un- p. 1. Lone, 
common abilities and application to letters. Soon after he 1694. 
was maſter of arts, he married, and loſt his fellowſhip ; but, Fox's acts 
his wife dying in child-bed within a year, he was again eee 
admitted into it. In the year 1523, he was made a doctor jj, p. 1860. 
in divinity. The moſt immediate cauſe of his advancement edit. 1583. 


in the church, was the opinion he gave upon king Henry the 3 
ox, i 


VIIIth's divorce from Catherine of Spain. For having, on 
account of the plague at Cambridge, retired to Waltham 
Abbey in Eſſex, where a relation of his lived, Edward Fox 
the king's almoner, and Stephen Gardiner the ſecretary, 
happened accidentally to come to that houſe. Here the 


converſation turning upon the king's divorce, which was then 


almoſt the only thing talked of, Cranmer, who was well known 
Vo I. III. K E i i@ 
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to the other two, being deſired to ſpeak upon that point, 
delivered it as his opinion, „That it Would be much 

ce better to have this queſtion, whether a man may mar 
c his brother's wife or no, diſeuſſed and decided by the di- 
vines upon the authority of God's word, than thus from 
year to year to prolong the time, by having recourſe to the 
4 pope: that there was but one truth in it, which the 
ce feripture would ſoon declare and manifeſt, being handled 
e by learned men; and that might be done as well at 
| <« the univerſities here in England, as at Rome, or elſe- 
Fox, ibid. cc where.” This opinion being communicated by dr. Fox 
to the king, his majeſty approved of it much; ſaying, that 
— The man had the ſow by the right ear.” Cranmer upon 
e AM this was ſent for to court, made the king's chaplain, placed 
mat, vol. i, in the family of Thomas Boleyne earl of Wiltſhire and 
5. 79. ' Ormond, and ordered to write upon the ſubject of the di- 
vorce. He did ſo; and ſhewed, by the teſtimonies of the 
ſcriptures, of general councils, and ancient writers, that 
the biſhop of Rome had not authority ſufficĩient to diſpenſe 
with the word of God: from which we may learn, that the 
reformation, which Luther had ſet on foot in Germany in 
the year 1517, had alſo made ſome progreſs, in the hearts of 
men at leaſt, here in England. When he had finiſhed his 
book, he went to Cambridge to diſpute upon that point, and 
brought many over to his opinion. About this time he 
was preſented to a living, and made archdeacon of Taun- 

ton. | x | | 
In the year 1530, he was ſent, with ſome others, into 4 
France, Italy, and Germany, to diſcuſs the affair of the oF 
- king's marriage. At Rome he got his book preſented to the od 
pope, and offered to diſpute openly againſt the validity of bY 
king Henry's marriage; but no body choſe to engage him. a 
While he was at Rome, the pope conſtituted him his peni- H 
rentiary throughout England, Ireland, and Wales; not ſo . 
much, we may imagine, out of kindneſs and reſpect to him, h 
as to quiet and appeaſe that reforming ſpirit, which he had * 
already diſcovered. In Germany he was ſole ambaſſador ; 
upon the forementioned affair; and, during his reſidence K. 
Tbid, p. 417. there, married at Nuremberg a ſecond wife. Upon the 
55 death of Warham, archbiſhop - of Canterbury, in Auguſt 
1532, Cranmer was nominated for his ſucceſſor; but he G 
refuſed to-accept of that dignity, unleſs he was to receive it 5 
Tvid. p. 16. immediately from the king without the pope's intervention. | 
3 He was conſecrated upon the goth of March 1533; at ftr 
wich time he made an unuſual proteſtation, which the of 
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Heyry from Anne Boleyn. n 2537, he viſied his dioceſe RN 
and .endeavoured to aboliſn the ſuperſtitious obſervation ß 


of lords, ſpeaking three ay againſt it ; and, upon the paſ- 
: k 2 
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curious reader may ſee in the appendix to Strype's memo- 
rials, &c. His deſign, by this expedient, was to preſerve to No. v. p. go 
himſelf the liberty of doing his duty to God, the king, and 
his country, in ſpite of the pope's interpoſitions; and this 
made him renounce every clauſe in his.oath, which ſeemed 
to bar him from it. Upon the 23d of May 1533, he pro- 
nounced: the ſentence of divorce between king Henry and 
queen Catherine ; and likewiſe married the king to Anne 


Boleyne upon the 28th n : though lord Herbert Antiquitates 
VIII. 


[ranmer did not ritannicæ, 


ſays, in his hiſtory of Henry that p. 329 


marry bim, but only was preſent, while another did it. 
The pope threatening him with excommunication for his 
ſentence againſt queen Catherine, he appealed from his ho- 
lineſs to a general council; and ever after diſputed againſt guype ene 
the pape's ſupremacy. Fox, ibid 
He now began to act vigorouſly in the work of the re- 
formation: and, at the firſt ſtep towards it, procured the 
Bible to be tranſlated into Engliſh, and to be diſperſed. 


Next he forwarded the diſſolution of the mohafteries ; and 


in the year 1535, performed a provincial viſitation, for the 
lake of recommending the king's ſupremacy, which he did 
in Pane DRC by preaching. In his ſermons he ſhewed, 


1. That the biſhop of Rome was not God's vicar upon 
„earth, as he was taken to be; and declared, by what 
c arts he had uſurped that authority. 2. That the holi- 
* neſs that ſee ſo much boaſted of, and by which name 
<< popes affected to be ſtiled, was but a holineſs in name; 
c and;that there was no ſuch holineſs at Rome: where he 
“took occaſion to launch out into the vices of the court 
« of Rome. 3. He inveighed againſt the biſhop of Rome's 
“ laws, which, he ſaid, were miſcalled divinz leges, and 
<« ſacri .canones.” In the year 1536, he divorced king **P*. p. 


49- 
holidays. In 1539, he and ſome biſhops fell under the 1b p. 55, 


king's diſpleaſure, becauſe 0 would not conſent in par- 


liament, that the monaſteries ſhould be ſuppreſſed for the 

king's ſole uſe. Cranmer had projected, that out of the re- 154. — 
venues of thoſe nurſeries of idleneſs, a proviſion ſhould be 

made in every cathedral, for readers of divinity, and of 

Greek and Hebrew, and a great number of ſtudents whom 

the biſhop might tranſplant out of his nurſery, into all the 

parts of his dioceſe : but this deſign miſcarried. He alſo Burnet, ibid. 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the act for the ſix articles, in the houſe vol. i. P. 30 
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Strype, ibid. ſing of that ſtatute, ſent away his wife into Germany. In 

r 78. the year 1540, he was one of the commiſſioners for in- 

ſpecting into matters of religion, and for explaining ſome 

of its main doctrines; and the book, intitled, A neceſſary 

erudition of any chriſtian man, was the reſult of their com- 

miſſion. . 

After lord Cromwell's death, in whoſe behalf he had 

written to the king, he retired, and lived in great privacy, 

Ibis, p. 86. not meddling at all in ſtate affairs. In the year 1541, he 

| gave orders, purſuant to the king's. directions, for taking 

away ſuperſtitious ſhrines ; and the year following, procured 

the act for the advancement of true religion, and the abo- 

liſhment of the contrary, which moderated the rigour of the 

Ibid. p. 99. ſix articles. In 1543, his enemies preferred accuſations 

againſt him, for oppoling the ſix articles, and other parts of 

popery. Nay, he was complained of in the houſe of com- 

mons, for preaching hereſy againſt the ſacrament of the 

altar; and alſo in the privy council, where the ſubſtance of 

his accuſation was, << that he, with his learned men, had fo 

infected the whole realm with their unſavoury doctrine, 

that three parts of the land were become abominable he- 

«© reticks. That it might prove dangerous to the king, 

being like to produce ſuch commotions and uproars, as 

« were ſprung up in Germany: and therefore they deſired, 

& that the archbiſhop might be ſent to the Tower, till he 

| & could be examined.” All thefe were ſuppoſed to be con- 

Ibid. p. 109, trivances of Gardiner's, and would have been ſufficient 
123, 124* to have ruined him, if the king had not protected him. 

Upon Henry the VIIIth's deceaſe, he was one of, the re- 

gents of the kingdom, and one of the executors of his will; 

and, upon the 20th of February 1545-6, crowned king 

Edward VI. to whom he had been godfather; as he had 

been alſo to the lady Elizabeth. Soon after he cauſed the 

homilies to be compoſed, compoſing ſome of them himſelf; 

and laboured earneſtly in promoting the reformation. For 

this purpoſe, he procured the repeal of the fix articles; the 


eſtabliſhment- of the communion in both kinds, and a new 


office for the ſacrament ; the reviſal and amendment of the 

other offices of the church ; frequent preaching ; a royal 
viſitation to inſpect into the manners and abilities of the 

clergy ; and viſited his own dioceſe himſelf for the ſame 

Ibid. p. 146, Purpoſe. In the year 1549, he was one of the commiſſio- 
x57, 182. ners for examining biſhop Bonner, with a power to im- 
priſon or deprive him of his biſhoprick. The ſame year 

he ordained ſeveral prieſts and deacons, according to the 

| | new 
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new form of ordination in the common prayer book; which 
n through his care was now finiſhed, and ſettled by act of 
parliament. A review was made of this book towards the 
end of the next year; and in 1552, it was printed again 
+4 with amendments and alterations, and authorized by par- 
liament. In 1553, he oppoſed the new ſettlement of the 
crown upon Jane Gray, and would no way be concerned 


d in that affair; nor would he join in any of Dudley's ambi- 

4 tious projects: however, upon the death of Edward VI. he Fox, ibia, 
1 appeared for her. un. 
8 But now, after the acceſſion of queen Mary to the 

0 throne, his troubles came on him apace. He was firſt 

1 ordered to appear before the council, and bring an inventory 

e of his goods; which he did upon the 25th of Auguſt, when 

© he was commanded to keep his houſe, and be forth coming. 

of September the 13th, he was again ſummoned before the 

Fw” council, and ordered to be at the ſtar chamber the next 

he day; when he was committed to the Tower, partly for Burnet's 
of ſetting his hand to the inſtrument of the lady Jane's ſuc- OT ref. 
ſo ceſſion, and partly for the publick offer he had made a little 50 8 
47 before, of juſtifying openly the religious proceedings of the 

355 late king. November the 3d, he was attainted, and found Strype ibid, 
85 guilty of high treaſon, upon which the fruits of his arch- . 377" gy 
a biſhoprick were ſequeſtred : but upon his humble and repeat- ibid. e 
d, ed application, he was pardoned the treaſon, and *twas re- 

. ſolved he ſhould be proceeded againſt for hereſy. In April ipia. 


I554, he, Ridley, and Latimer, were removed to Oxford, 
__ in order for a publick diſputation with the papiſts, which 
was accordingly held upon the 18th of that month: and 
two days after, they were brought before the commiſſioners, 
and aſked, whether they would ſubſcribe to popery ? which 
ng they unanimouſly refuſing, were condemned as hereticks. 


ad Some of Cranmer's friends petitioned the queen in his be- 
the half: putting her in mind, how he had once preſerved her 
If in her father's life-time, For the king, it ſeems, was re- 
Sad ſolved to ſend her to the Tower, and to make her ſuffer as a 
the ſubject, becauſe ſhe would not obey the laws of the realm, 
Ag in renouncing the pope's authority and religion; but was 
the prevented by Cranmer's interceſſion, This however had no 
yal effect upon the queen, who was determined to give him 
the up: and a new commiſſion was ſent from Rome for his tryal 
me and conviction. Accordingly, on the 12th of Septeraber 
p- 1555, he appeared before the commiſſioners at St. Mary's 
# church in Oxford, where he was _— of 2 
| erjury, incontinency, and hereſy ; of blaſphemy and hereſy, 
the ſl POPE in KK: 0 = 
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Strype, p. 
372. 


Ibid. p. 375. 


Ibid. p. 382. 


Fox, ibid. p. 
1886. 
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for his writings againſt popery; of perjury, for breaking his 


.oath to the pope; and of incontinency on account of his 


being married, At laſt he was cited to appear at Rome 
within eighty days, to anſwer in perſon: but no care being 
taken to ſend him, he was, by an order from thence, degra- 
ded and deprived. | 
Hitherto the archbiſhop had manifeſted a great deal of 
courage and wiſdom in his ſufferings, but at laſt human 
frailty made him commit ſuch a fault, as was the greateft 
blemiſh of his life: for, from various motives, that eſpecially 
of ſaving his life, he was ſubtily drawn in by the papiſts, to 
ſign a recantation, wherein he renounced the proteſtant re- 
ligion, and re-embraced all the errors of popery. But nei- 
ther did this work at all upon queen Mary, who was {till 
reſolved to commit him to the flames : and who ſoon after 
ſent for dr. Cole provoſt of Eton, and gave him inſtru- 
ions to prepare a ſermon for that mournful occaſion. On 
the 24th of F — a writ was ſigned for the burning of 
Cranmer ; and on the 21ſt of March, which was the fatal 
day, he was brought to St. Mary's church, and placed on a 
kind of tage over-againft the pulpit. While Cole was ha- 
ranguing, — expreſſed great inward confuſion; often 
lifting his hands and _=_ to heaven, and frequently pouring 
out floods of tears. At the end of the ſermon, when Cole 


deſired him to make an open profeſſion of his faith, as he 


had promiſed him he would, he firſt prayed in the moſt fer- 
yent manner. Then he exhorted the people preſent, not to 
ſet their minds' upon the world ; to obey the queen ; to love 
each other; and to be charitable. After which he made a 
confeſſion of his faith, begining with the creed, and con- 
cluding with thefe words, And I believe every word and 
£ ſentence taught by our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, his apoſtles 
cc and prophets, in the Old and New Teſtament. And now, 
& added he, I come to the great thing that ſo much trou- 
b“ bleth my conſcience, more than any thing I ever did or 
“ fajd in my whole life; and that is, the ſetting abroad a 
“ writing contrary to the truth, which I here now re- 
e nounce as things written with my hand, contrary to the 
© truth which I thought in my heart, and written for fear 
© of death, and to fave my life if it might be; that is, all 


4 ſuch bills or papers which I have written and ſigned with my 


% hand fince my degradation, wherein I have written many 


things untrue. And for as much as myhand offended, writing 


& contrary to my heart, my hand ſhall firſt be puniſhed : 
for, may ] come to the fire, it ſhall be firſt burned, As for 
mT. TS . ei the 
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e the. pope,, I refuſe, him as Chriſt's enemy and antichriſt, | 
* with all his falſe doctrine: and as for the ſacrament, I be- 
lieve as I have taught in my book againſt. the biſhop of 
„ Wincheſter.” Thunder-ſtruck, as it were, with this un- Fox, ibid, p. 
expected declaration, the enraged popiſh,crowd admoniſhed 557: 
him not to diſſemble: Ah, replied; he with tears, ſince I 
have lived hitherto, I have been a hater of falſhood, and 
a loyer of ſimplicity, and never before this time have I 
“e diflembled.” Upon which, they pulled him off the ſtagelbia. 
with the utmoſt fury, and hurried him to the place of his 
martyrdom over againſt Baliol college: where he put off his 
clothes, with haſte, and ſtanding in his ſhirt and without 
ſhoes, was faſtened with a chain to the ſtake, Some preſ- 
ling him to agree to his former recantation, he anſwered, 
ſhewing his hand, „This is the hand that wrote, and there- 
< fore it ſhall firſt ſuffer. puniſhment.” Fire being applied togtrype, ibid. 
him, he ſtretched out his right hand into the flame, and held. 389. 
it there unmoved, e 208 once he wiped his face with 
it, till it was conſumed; crying with a loud voice, Thig 
„ hand hath offended ;” and often repeating This un- 
« worthy right hand.“ At laſt, the fire getting up, he ſoon Fox, and 
expired, never ſtirring or crying out all the while; only Suype. &. 
keeping his eyes fixed to heaven, and repeating more than 
once < Lord Jeſus receive my ſpirit.” He died in the 67th 
year of his age. | 

He was an open, generous, honeſt man; a lover of truth, 
and an enemy of falſhood and ſuperſtition. He was gentle 
and moderate in his temper; and though heartily zealous in 
the cauſe of the reformation, yet a friend to the perſons of 
thoſe who moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it. Thus in the year 
1534, he endeavoured to ſave the lives of biſhop Fiſher and 
ſir Thomas More; and afterwards, when Tonſtall biſhop of strype, Ibis. 


Durham came into trouble, and a bill was brought into the p. 26, 28. 


houſe of lords for attainting him, Cranmer ſpoke freely, 
nay proteſted, againſt it. He was a great patron of learn- 
ing and the univerſities, and extended his care alſo to thoſe 
proteſtant foreigners, who fled to England from the troubles 
in Germany; ſuch as Martin Bucer, made profeſſor of divi- 
nity, and Paulus Fagius, profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue, 
at Cambridge; Peter Martyr, profeſſor of divinity at Oxford; 
yo a Loſco, Bernardine Ochinus, Immanuel Tremellius, 


- 


&c. He was a very learned man himſelf, and author of ſe- Ibid. p. rgs, 
veral works, printed and unprinted. His printed works | 
are, 1. An account of mr. Pole's book, concerning king 
Henry the VIIIch's marriage. 2. Letters ta divers perſons ; 

K K 4 to 
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to king Henry VIII. ſecretary Cromwell, ſir William Cecil, 
and to foreign divines. 3. Three diſcourſes upon his re- 
view of the king's book, intitled, The erudition of a chri- 
ſtian man. 4. Other diſcourſes of his. 5. The biſhop's 
Book, in which he had a part. 6. Anſwers to the fif- 
teen articles of the rebels in Devonſhire in 1549. 7. The 
examination of moſt points of religion. 8. A form for 
the alteration of the maſs into a communion. 9. Some of 
the homilies. 10. A catechiſm, intitled, A ſhort inſtruction 
to chriſtian religion, for the ſingular profit of children and 
young people. 11, Againſt unwritten verities. 12. A 
defence of the true and catholick doctrine of the ſacrament 
of the body and blood of our Saviour Chriſt, &c. 13. 
An anſwer to Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, who wrote 
againſt the defence, &c. Lond. 1551, reprinted 1580, 
It was tranſlated into Latin by ſir John Cheke, Gardiner 
anſwered, and Cranmer went through three parts of a re- 
ply, but did not live to finiſh it: however it was publiſhed. 
14. Preface to the Engliſh tranſlation of. the Bible. 15. 
A ſpeech in the houſe of lords, concerning a general coun- 
cil. 16. Letter to king Henry VIII. in juſtification of 
Anne Boleyn, May 3, 1535. 17. The reaſons, that led 
him to oppoſe the fix articles. 18, Reſolution of ſome que- 
ſtions concerning the ſacrament. 19. Injunctions given at 
his viſitation within the dioceſe of Hereford, 20. A collec- 
tion of paſſages out of the canon law, to ſhew the neceſſity 
of reforming it. 21. Some queries in order to the correct- 
ing of ſeveral abuſes, 22. Concerning a further reforma- 
tion, and againſt ſacrilege. 23. Anſwers to ſome queries 
concerning confirmation. 24, Some conſiderations offered 
to king Edward VI. to induce him to proceed to a further 
reformation, 25, Anſwer to the privy council. 26, Ma- 

nifeſto againſt the maſs. | 
Thoſe works of Cranmer's, which ſtill remain in manu- 
ſcript, are, 1. Two large volumes of collections out of the 
holy ſcripture, the ancient fathers, and later doctors and 
ſchoolmen. Theſe are in the king's library, When they 
were offered to ſale, they were valued at 100 pounds: but 
Cafley's ca- biſhop Beveridge and doctor Jane, appraiſers for the king, 
talogue of brought down the price to 50 pounds. 2, The lord Bur- 
the royal -Jeigh had fix or ſeven volumes more of his writing. 3, 


. Dr. Burnet mentions two volumes more that he had ſeen, 
Burners 4. There are alſo ſeyeral letters of his in the Cotton li- 
hiſt. of ref. brary, : | | 

vol, Yo P · ; 
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C RAS HAW. 
CRASHAW (RicHaRD) was the ſon of William Cra- 


ſhaw an eminent divine, and educated at the charter houſe 
near London. He was then ſent to Pembroke hall in Cam- 
bridge, and was afterwards of Peter-houſe, where he was 
choſen fellow; in both which colleges he was diſtinguiſhed 
for his Latin and Engliſh poetry. Afterwards he was eject- 
ed from his fellowſhip together with many others, for de- 
nying the covenant in the time of the rebellion: and fore- 
ſeeing that the church of England would be ſubverted, he 
changed his religion, and went to Paris, in hopes of recom- 
mending himſelf to ſome preferment there; but being a 
mere ſcholar, was incapable of executing the new plan. he 
had formed. There he fell into great Fires, which mr. 
Cowley the poet hearing of, very kindly 7 him out, 
gave him all the aſſiſtance he could, and at laſt got him re- 
commended to Henrietta Maria queen of England then reſid- 
ing at Paris. Obtaining from her letters of recommendation, 
he travelled into Italy, and by virtue of thoſe letters, be- 


came ſecretary to a cardinal at Rome, and at laſt one of the 


canons or chaplains of the rich church of our lady at Lo- 
retto, ſome miles diſtance from thence, where he died and 
was buried about the year 1650. 

Before he left England, he wrote certain poems, intitled, 
Steps to the temple; becauſe, ſays the Oxford antiquary, 
from whom we have this account of him, * he led his life 


* in the temple of God, in St. Mary's church near to his 


college. There, as we learn from the preface to theſe poems, 
< he lodged under Tertullian's roof of angels. There he made 
& his neſt more gladly, than David's ſwallow near the houſe 
© of God; where, like a primitive ſaint, he offered more 
5© prayers in the night, than others uſually offer in the day. 
There he penned the ſaid poems called Steps to the temple 
for happy ſouls to climb to heaven by. To the ſaid Steps 
are joined other poems called The delights of the muſes, 
© wherein are ſeveral Latin poems; which, though of a mere 
human mixture, yet they are ſweet, as they are innocent. 


He hath alſo written Carmen deo noſtro, being hymns and 
c other ſacred poems, addreſſed to the counteſs of Denbigh. He Wood's 


£ was excellent in five languages beſides his mother tongue, _ Ox- 
n. vol, ii, p. 


688, 


namely, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spaniſh.” We 
cannot leave mr. Craſhaw however without obſerving, that, 
as great a ſaint as he was, yet the time, manner, and other 
circumſtances of his converſion to popery have left ſome lit- 
tle blemiſh upon his holineſs, as they certainly give room to 
ſuſpect the ſincerity and uprightneſs of his motives, | 


CRATINUS, 
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CRATINYS. 
CRATIN US, an ancient comic poet, of whom we 
ſhould have known. next to nothing, had not Quintillian, 


Horace, and Perſius, mentioned him and: Eupolis, together 


with Ariſtophanes, as the great maſters of what we call 
the antient comedy. 

Cratinus, the elder of the two, was famous in the 81ſt 
olympiad, ſome twenty or thirty years before Ariſtophanes. 
He was an Athenian born, and, as far as we can find, ſpent 
all his long life in his own. native city: where, if he did not 
invent comedy, he was at leaſt the firſt who brought it in- 
to ſome form and method, and made it fit for the entertain- 
ment of a civil audience. It is true indeed, that the art, 
under this firſt refinement, retained too many marks of its 
rude original. Perſons and vices were expoſed in barefaced 
ſatire, and the chief magiſtrates. of the commonwealth ridi- 
euled by name upon the ſtage: as we find in Plutarch's life 
of Pericles, ſeveral paſſages out of Cratinus's plays, where 
he reflected boldly on that great general. Cratinus appears 


to have been an exceſſive drinker; and the excuſe he gave 


for the vice was, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to warm 
his fancy, and to put a foul into his verſe. Hence Horace, 
in the 19th epiſtle of the firſt book, quotes his authority to 
ſhew, what ſhort-lived creatures the offspring of water po- 
ets commonly prove: and for the fame reaſon, Ariſtophanes 
in his Irene, has given us a pleaſant account of Cratinus's 
death; when he fays that it was cauſed by a fatal ſwoon, 
at the ſight of a noble caik of wine ſplit in pieces, and waſh- 
ing the ftreets. The time of his death is preſerved in the 
fame jeſt of Ariftophanes, and referred to the year, in which 
the Lacedemonians firſt beſet Athens; namely, in the 37th 
olympiad. Suidas tells us, that he wrote twenty one plays ; 
leaving only this ſhort deſcription of his excellencies, that 
he was © ſplendid and bright in his characters.“ 
Eupolis was an Athenian too, and followed the fame 
profeſſion of diverting the common people with the vices and 
miſcarriages of their governours. He was but ſeventeen 
years old when he ventured upon the theatre; where he 
ſeems to have been more ſevere and impartial than Cratinus. 
For Pericles and Cimon being the two oppoſite patriots, and 
leading men in thoſe times, Eupolis ſpared neither party; 
whereas Cratinus, though he expoſed Pericles, yet ſhewed a 
great reſpect for Cimon, and commended him in ſome 


. verſes, which are cited by Plutarch. Eupolis, according to 


Suidas, periſhed by ſhipwreck in the war with the Lacede- 

monians; on which occaſion jt was afterwards publickly pro- 

; hibited, 
$ 


thor of ſeyenteen plays; but nothing of his, no more than af 
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hibited, that a poet ſhould ſerve in war. Cicero obſerves 
it to be a common notion, that Eupolis was thrown into the Ad. Attic, 
ſea by Alcibiades, for traducing him in one of his plays: |- vi. epiſt. 
but adds withal, that Eraſtothenes had confuted this vulgar 3 
error, by giving a lift of the comedies which he wrote, af- 
ter the time pitched on for that misfortune. He was the au- 


Cratinus, is extant. 


CRATIPPUS, pronounced by Cicero to be by far 
the greateſt of all the A ipasssck philoſophers he ever heard, De univerſ. 
was of Mitylene, and taught philoſophy there. He went c. 1. 
afterwards to Athens, where he followed the ſame profeſſion; 
and amongſt his diſciples had Cicero's ſon. Cicero had an Cicer. offic, 
high eſteem for him, and prevailed upon Cæſar to grant him ſub init. 
the freedom of Rome : and afterwards engaged the Areopa- 
gus to make a decree, by which Cratippus was deſired to 
continue at Athens, as an ornament to the city, and to read 
lectures to the youth there. We may be ſure, that theſe 
lectures muſt have been very inſtructive and engaging, ſince 
Brutus went to hear them, when he was preparing for the 
war againſt Marc Antony. Cratippus had the art of making 
himſelf agreeable to his diſciples, and of pleating them by W's 
his converſation, which was free from that pedantick gravi- Wl 
ty, ſo common to men in his ſituation. This appears from | 
a letter of young Cicero, where there is the following paſ- 
ſage : „Know then, that Cratippus loves me not as a 
« diſciple, but as a ſon; and as f An very well pleaſed to 
te hear his lectures, ſo I am extremely delighted with the 
* ſweetneſs of his temper. I prevail with him whenever 
„I can, to ſup with me; and this being now cuſtomary, 
© he comes often to us unawares, when we are at ſupper, 
* and laying aſide his philoſophick gravity, he is ſo kind as 
5 to laugh and joke with us.” There are other proofs be- Cic, ad fam, 
ſide this, that Cratippus was a man, who underſtood life as l. xvi. ep. 
well as philoſophy. After the battle of Pharſalia, Pompey *?- 
went to Mitylene ; where the inhabitants paid their reſpects | 
to him, and Cratippus among them. Pompey complained, "Ft 
as Plutarch tells us, and diſputed a little upon divine provi- In Pompeio. 1160 
dence; but Cratippus gently yielded to him, giving him hopes : 
of better times, leſt he ſhould have tired and vexed him, 
with anſwering and refuting his objections, If Cratippus had 
been a pedant, and his knowledge had not extended beyond 
ſchool learning, he would have followed Pompey till he went 
on board, and would have had the laſt word. He RON 
1 * | ave 
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508 | CREE CH 
have puſhed his commoneplace arguments to the laſt reply ; 
and would have taken more pride in vanquiſhng him in 
a a diſpute, than Cæſar had in a drawn battle. Cratippus 
wrote ſome pieces about divination :- and is ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame with him, whom Tertullian, in his book De anima, 
has ranked among the writers upon dreams. 


CREECH (Tromas) eminent for his tranſlations of 

ancient authors both in proſe and verſe, was ſon of Thomas 

Creech, and born at Blandford in Dorſetſhire in the year 

General 1659. He was educated in grammar learning under mr. 
dictionary. Curganven of Sherbourne, to whom he afterwards dedicated 
a tranſlation of one of Theocritus's Idylliums; and entered 

a commoner of Wadham college. in Oxford, in the year 

Athenz 1675. Mr. Wood tells us, that his father was a'gentle- 
Oxon. man; but mr. Giles Jacob ſays, in his Lives and characters 
vol, ii. col. of all the Engliſh poets, that, his parents circumſtances 
1 f. not being ſufficient to ſupport him through a liberal educa- 

721. . Eg, : « = y F 

tion, his diſpoſition and capacity for learning raiſed him up 

a patron in colone] Strangeways, whoſe generoſity ſupplied 

Vel. i. p.39. that defect. Be that as it will, mr. Creech diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf much; and was accounted a good philoſopher and 

Athenz Poet, and a ſevere ſtudent. June the 13th 1683, he took 
Oxon. A matter of arts degree, and not long after was elected 
probationer fellow of All- ſouls college; to which, mr. Jacob 
obſerves, the great reputation acquired by his tranſlation 
of Lucretius recommended him. Mr. Wood tells us, that 
upon this occaſion he gave ſingular proofs of his claſſical 
learning and philoſophy before his examiners. He now be- 
gan to be well known by the works he publiſhed ; but fa- 
ther Niceron obſerves, in his Memoires pour ſervir a Phiſtoire 
des hommes illuſtres, that they were of no great advantage 
to his fortune, ſince his circumſtances were always indiffe- 
rent. In the year 1701, having taken holy orders, he 
was preſented by his college to the living of Welling in 
Hertfordſhire ; but before he left Oxford, he unfortunately 
put an end to his own life. The motives of this fatal ca- 
taſtrophe are not certainly known. Monſieur Bernard, in 
Pour Sept. his Nouvelles de la republique des lettres, informs us, that 
1701. in the year 1700, mr, Creech fell in- love with a woman, 
who treated him contemptuouſly, though ſhe was complai- 

ſant enough to others; that, not being able to digeſt this 

uſage, he was reſolved not to ſuryive it; but that he hanged 
himſelf in his ſtudy, in which ſituation he was found three 

days after, Mr, Jacob gives 2 different account of this af- 

— | | fair, 
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fair. He ſays nothing of the particular manner of his death, 
but only that he unfortunately made away with himſelf: 
which he aſcribes to a naturally moroſe and ſplenetick tem- 
per, too apt to deſpiſe the underſtandings and performances 
of others. This, ſays mr. Jacob, made him leſs eſteemed, 


40 
cc 


cc 


than his great merit deſerved; and his reſentments on 
this account frequently engaged him in thoſe heats and 
diſputes, which in the end proved fatal to him.“ 

We will now give an account of mr. Creech's tranſla- 


tions; for we do not find him to have been the author 
'of " original works. I. A tranſlation of Lucretius, printed 
in octavo at Oxford 1682, and repiinted the year after. 


A certain writer treats mr. Creech with great ſeverity, 


on account of his tranſlation ; for having obſerved, that the 
only book now in being, which from one end to the other 


IS 


an . open defence of atheiſm, is that of Lucretius, he 


tells us, that * this moſt mpious book in Charles the IId's 
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reign was with infinite pains turned into Engliſh verſe, 
that the ſmoothneſs and ſweetneſs of the metre might 
ſupply what was wanting in the argument; that the ele- 

ance of the expreſſion, the melodious harmony of num- 
1855 and all thoſe other E beauties, which 
attend good poetry, might inſenſibly inſtill the poiſon into 
the minds of unthinking people, eſpecially of the youth, 
whoſe imagination is generally too ſtrong tor their reaſon, 
and their fancy too powerful for their judgment. And this 
celebrated tranſlation was not only made by an Oxford ſcho- 
lar, who was thereupon preferred, but it was licenſed by the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he was looked on as a raw lad, 
that had not read the Lucretius of Creech, who died, as 
he lived, like a true atheiſt ; but being a high church prieſt, 
his murdering himſelf was not made to paſs for a judge- 
ment.” In the mean time the tranſlation is allowed to 


be a 8 one, whatever might be the guilt of the tranſlator. 
Mr. 

were publiſhed by him, ſpeaks of it in the higheſt terms in a late 
of approbation, calling mr. Creech The ingenious and 
learned tranſlator of Lucretius; and every body elſe enter- 


ryden, in the preface to the miſcellany poems, which 


tained the ſame opinion of it. In the edition of 1714 in 


two volumes 8vo, all the verſes of the text, which mr. Creech preſent ate 
had left untranſlated, particularly thofe in the 4th book NY 
about the nature of love, are ſupplied ; and many new notes, 43. Lond. 
added and intermixed by another hand, by way of forming 1722. 

a complete ſyſtem of the Epicurean philoſophy. New notes, See pref. to 
we ſay: for mr. Creech had publiſhed in 1695 an edition s cit. 


of Lucretius in Latin, with notes, which were afterwards 


printed 


repreſenta. 
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Jacob, ibid. 
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printed at the end of the Engliſh tranſlation. Another 
edition of this, much enlarged, was publiſhed in 1717 in 
8vo. 2. In the year 1684, he publiſhed a tranſlation of 
Horace; in which however he has omitted ſome few odes. 
As to the ſatires, he was adviſed, as he tells us in his 
preface, To turn them to our own time; ſince Rome 


was now rivalled in her vices, and parallels for hypo- 


c criſy, profaneneſs, avarice, and the like, were eaſy to be 
<« found. But thoſe crimes, he declares, were out of his 
c acquaintance; and fince the character is the ſame who- 


ever the perſon is, he was not ſo fond of being hated, 
c as to make any diſobliging application. Such pains, ſays 


<« he, would look like an impertinent labour to find a dung- 
<« hill, only that I might ſatisfy an unaccountable hu- 
<* mour of edifying one man's face, and beſpattering ano- 
<< ther.“ | 3 | | | 
Theſe are mr. Creech's capital performances; but he 
tranſlated ſeveral other things of a ſmaller kind, as, 3. The 


idylliums of Theocritus with Rapin's Diſcourſe of paſtorals, 


Oxford 1684, 8vo. 4. The ſecond elegy of Ovid's firſt 
book of elegies; The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and twelfth 


of the ſecond book; The ftory of Lucretia, out of his 


book De faſtis; and the ſecond and third of Virgil's Ec- 
logues; printed in A collection of miſcellany poems at 
London in 1684. 5. The thirteenth ſatyr of Juvenal, 
with notes. Printed in the Engliſh tranſlation of the ſatyrs 
of Juvenal and Perſius, publiſſied at London in 1693 .in 
folio. 6. A tranſlation into Engliſh of the verſes prefixed 
to mr. Quintinie's Complete gardener. 7. The lives of 
Solon, Pelopidas, and Cleomenes from Plutarch. 8. The 
life of Pelopidas from Cornelius Nepos. g. Laconick apoph- 
thegms, or remarkable ſayings of the Spartans, from Plu- 
tarch. 10. A diſcourſe concerning Socrates's Dæmon, and 
the two firſt books of the Sympoſiacs, from Plutarch. Theſe 
tranſlations from Plutarch were publiſhed in the Engliſh 
tranſlation of his lives and morals. 11. A tranſlation of 
Manilius's Aſtronomicon. 


CRELLIUS (JokN) a moſt celebrated Socinian, and 
next in dignity to Socinus. He was born in the year 1590 
in a village near Nuremberg. After he was educated there, 
he embraced the doctrines of Socinus; but the coun- 


try where he lived not tolerating a liberty of conſcience, he 


panted after a freer air, © ub ſentire quæ vellet, & que ſen- 
<« tiret dicere liceret; Where he might think what he 
« pleaſed, 
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ec pleaſed, and ſpeak what he thought,” as the writer of his 
life expreſſes it. He went into Poland therefore in 1612, 
where the unitarians had a ſchool, in which he became pro- 
feſſor, and was afterwards made miniſter. He has written 
1everal tracts upon the New Teſtament, and an anſwer to a 
hook of Grotius's, intitled De fatisfaCtione ' Chriſti, which 
Grotius drew up againſt the doctrine of Fauſtus Socinus. 

He wrote alſo a book of morals, in which he is charged 
with maintaining, that it is lawful for men upon certain 
- occaſions to beat their wives; which, if true, would proba- 
bly expoſe him more to the reſentment of the ladies, than all 

his other ſingularities of opinion. He died at Racovia of an 

epidemick fever in the forty-third year of his age. . 

He was a man of very uncommon abilities, and is allow- eee 
ed to have been ſo by thoſe, who cannot be ſuſpected of the the ſecond 
leaſt partiality to him. I thank you, 'ſays, Grotius, for volume of 
your letter and the kind preſent of your book. I am re- — 
© ſolved to read over and over again whatever you ſhall Ioneum 

* ,write, as I am ſure I cannot do it but with great advan- 
tage to myſelf. When I received your letter, I was in- 
tent upon your commentary on the epiſtle to the Gala- 

„ tians. You have very happily hit upon the ſcope and de- 
< ſign of this epiſtle, and ſhewn the connexion which plain- 
ly runs through it.” And in another place, ſpeaking of 
Crellius's book againſt himſelf, he owns it to be written 
-with great modeſty and erudition, though he does not approve 
the ſentiments contained in it. | Grotius e- 

<« Crellius, ſays father Simon, is a grammarian, a philoſo- P* P. wy 

„ pher, and a divine throughout. He has a wonderful addreſs — 
cin adapting St. Paul's words to his own, prejudices. He 
<<. fupports the doctrines of his ſect with ſo much ſubtilty, 

„ that he does not ſeem to ſay any thing of himſelf, but to 
< make the ſcriptures ſpeak for him, even where they ——— 
« moſt againſt him.” Theſe are prodigious things for men principauz 
to ſay of one another, who are all the while at variance commen- 
about the fundamentals of religion: eſpecially if we confider, #5 © 
how common it is for them to wiſh one another damned, teſtament, 
only for diſagreeing perhaps about ſome minute circum- Ke. par 
ſtances. | | Rich, Si- 
| - mon. 

CROFT (HexkERT) an eminent prelate ot the church 
of England, and third ſon of fir Herbert Croft of Croft-caſtle 
in Herefordſhire, was deſcended of an ancient family, and 
born October the 18th 1603, at Great Milton near Thame 

in Oxfordſhire, in the hauſe of fir William Green; his 52 
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Engliſh ba- ther being then on a journey to London. At thirteen years 
ronettaßs of age he was ſent to Oxford, but upon his father's turning 
vol. iv. p. 3 d b ine a r er FP a 
327. papiſt, and becoming a lay brother in the Benedictine mona 
ſtery at Douay, he was removed from Oxford, and carried 

over thither. After ſome ſhort ſtay at Douay, he was ſent 

to the Engliſh college of jeſuits at St. Omers ; where he 

was not only reconciled to the church of Rome, but per- 

Ibid. ſuaded alſo to enter into the order. Some time before his fa- 
ther's death, which happened above five years after his going 
abroad, he was by him ſent back into ad. in order to 
tranſact ſome family affairs; and becoming happily acquaint- 

ed with Morton, biſhop of Durham, he was by his argu- 

ments reclaimed to the church of England. At the deſire of 

dr. Laud he went a ſecond time to Oxford, and was admit- 

Athen, ted a ſtudent of Chriſt-Church ; and the univerſity gene- 
Oxon. vol. rouſly allowing the time he had ſperit abroad to be reckoned, 
u. col. 865. 8 if he had reſided there, he ſoon after took a bachelor of 
| divinity's degree, entered into holy orders, and became mi- 
- Niſter of a church in Glouceſterſhire, and rector of Hard- 

ing in Oxfordſhire. In Auguſt 1639, he was collated to a 

prebend in the church of Saliſbury ; and the year after, took 


a doctor of divinity's degree, being then chaplain in ordinary 


Wood's to the king. The ſame year he was made a prebendary of 
Faſti, vol. i, Worceſter, and the year after canon of Windſor. In 1644 
vol. 284 he was nominated dean of Hereford, where he married mrs. 
Anne Brown, the daughter of his predeceſſor ; though one 

would think that was a ſeaſon, in which a man would have 

kept himſelf as clear of incumbrances as he could; he eſpe- 

cially, who was in conſtant peril of his then ſmall fortune, 

Walker's and ſometimes of his life. He ſuffered extremely for his loy- 
tee of alty to Charles I. but at length, in the year 1659, by the 
v. i. p. 34. ſucceſſive deaths of his two elder brothers, became poſſeſſed 
of the family-eſtate. At the reſtoration of Charles II. he 

was reinſtated in his preferments; and upon the 27th of 
December 1661, promoted to the fee of Hereford, which he 

never would quit, though he was offered a better ſee more 

than once. He became afterwards, about the year 1667, 

dean of the royal chapel, which he held to 1669, and then 

reſigned it; being weary of a court life, and finding but lit- 

tle good effects from his pious endeavours. He then retired 

to his dioceſe, where he lived an example of that diſcipline, 

he was ſtrict in enjoining others; and was extremely beloved 

for his conſtant preaching, hoſpitable temper, and extenſive 

charity. He was very intent upon reforming ſome things in 


the church, which he thought abuſes, and not os to 
edifica- 
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edification in the leaſt. He was very ſcrupulous in his man- 
ner of admitting perſons into holy orders, and more eſpeci- 
ally to that of the prieſthood ; and he refuſed to admit any 
prebendaries into his cathedral church, except ſuch as lived 
within his dioceſe, that the duty of the church might not be 


neglected, and that the addition of a prebend might be a 
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comfortable addition to a ſmall living. Theſe ſeem to have Athen. 
been good reſolutions; and it is ſaid, he continued inflexible Oxon. 


in them. | | | 
In the mean time, he was not ſo intent upon his private 


concerns in his dioceſe, but that he ſhewed himſelf ready to 
ſerve the publick, as often as he thought it in his power. 
Accordingly in the year 1675, when the quarre] with the 
nonconformiſts was at its height, and the breach ſo artfully 
widened, that the papiſts entertained hopes of entering 


through it, he publiſhed a piece, intitled, The naked truth; 


or, the true ſtate of the primitive church, 4to. which was 
printed at a private preſs, and addrefled to the lords and 


commons aſſembled in parliament. This, though no more 
than a ſmall pamphlet of four or five ſheets, made a prodi- 
gious noiſe, and was read and ſtudied by all people of ſenſe 
and learning in the kingdom. The author's deſign in it Ibid. 


was to try, whether the legiſlature could be prevailed upon 
to take any meaſures for reconciling the differences among 
proteſtants, and for ſecuring the church againſt the attempts 
of papiſts. He begins with articles of faith; and having 
ſhewn the danger of impoſing more than are neceſſary, eſpe- 
cially as terms of communion, he proceeds next through all 
the great points in diſpute between the church of End, 
and thoſe that diſſent from her: labouring to prove through- 
out, that proteſtants differ about nothing, that can truly be 
ſtiled eſſential to religion, and that, for the ſake of union, 
compliances would be more becoming as well as more ef- 
fectual, than enforcing uniformity by penalties and perſe- 
cution. The whole is written in a ſpirit of piety, and with 


great force of argument: nevertheleſs it was attacked with 


great zeal by the intolerant part of the clergy, and ſome of 
them wrote againſt it furiouſly: Dr. Turner, maſter of St. 


John's college in Cambridge, particularly, in his Animad- 


verſions on a pamphlet, called The naked truth, 1676, 4to. 
This was anſwered by the famous Andrew Marvell, in a 
E intitled, Mr. Smirke, or the divine in mode; in which 

e ridicules the animadverter with his uſual life and ſpirit, 


and gives the following character of biſhop Croft's work. 
It is a treatiſe, ſays he, 4 if not for its oppoſer, 


needs 
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c needs no commendation, being writ with that evidense 
e and demonſtration of truth, that all ſober men cannot but 


& give their aſſent and conſent to it unaſked. It is a book 
&* of that kind, that no chriſtian ſcarce can peruſe it, with- 
* out wiſhing himſelf to have been the author, and almoſt 
* imagining that he is ſo : the conceptions therein being of 
< ſo eternal idea, that every man finds it to be but a copy 
<« of the original in his own mind.” Many other pam- 
phlets were written againſt the Naked truth; but the au- 
thor did not vouchſafe them any reply, truth and publick ſer- 
vice, not vain wrangling and debate, being the points he 


had in view. It was reprinted in the year 1680, and many 


times ſince. 3 | 

This was the firſt thing biſhop Croft publiſhed, except 
two ſermons : one on Iſaiah, ch. xxvii. ver. laſt, preached 
before the houſe of lords upon the faſt-day, February the 
4th, 1673; the other before the king at Whitehall, April 


the 12th, 1674, on Philipp. ch. i. ver. 21. In the year 


1678 he publiſhed a third ſermon, preached upon the 4th 


of November at the cathedral church in Hereford, and in- 


titled, A ſecond call to a farther humiliation. The year at- 
ter he publiſhed a Letter written to a friend concerning po- 
piſh idolatry : and alſo a ſecond impreſſion corrected, with 
additions, of his Legacy to his dioceſe; or a ſhort determi- 
nation of all controverſies we have with the papiſts by God's 


holy word, 4to. After the epiſtle to all the people within 


his dioceſe, eſpecially thoſe of the city of Heretord, comes a 
preface; then three ſermons upon John v. 39. Search the 
& ſcriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life ;”” and 


laſtly, a Supplement to the preceding ſermons, together with 
a tract concerning the holy ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 


promiſed in the preface. This work was calculated by him 


to preſerve the people of his dioceſe from the ſnares of po- 
piſh miſſionaries, who were then very active all over the 


kingdom. In the year 1685, he publiſhed ſome animadver- 
ſions on a book, intitled, The theory of the earth; and in 
1688, A ſhort diſcourſe concerning the reading his majeſty's 
late declaration in churches. This, which was the laſt 
employment of his pen, was ſhewn by a certain courtier to 
king — Who ordered ſo much of the diſcourſe, as con- 
cerned the reading of the declaration, to be publiſhed to the 
world, and the reſt to be ſuppreſſed, as being contrary to 
the views, with which that declaration had been ſet forth. 
It is remarkable of this excellent prelate, that he had taken 


a reſoluticn ſome years before his death, of reſigning his 


bilhoprick; 
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biſhoprick to which, it ſeems, he was moved by ſome ſeru- 


ples of conſcience. His motives he expreſſed in a long let= _. 
Miſcellangs 

ous diſ- 

: : L 4 l ; oour ſes by 

his epiſcopal charge with his uſual earneſtneſs and vigour. ar. Stil iags 

He died at his palace at Hereford, on the 18th of May 1691, E 


36. 


ter to the learned dr. Stillingfleet; who however, in an an- 
ſwer, ſatisfied his conſcience, and diſpoſed him to continue 


and was buried in the cathedral there, where there remains 
this ſhort inſcription over his grave- ſtone. Depoſitum Her- 
berti Croft de Croft epiſcopi Herefordenſis, obiit 18 die Mail 
A. D. 1691, ætatis ſuz 88, in vita conjuncti: that is, 
Here are depoſited the remains of Herbert Croft of Croft, 
6 biſhop of Hereford, who died May 18, 1691, in the 88th 
<« year of his age, in life united.” The laſt words, © in 
K. life united,” allude to his lying next dean Benſon, at the 
bottom of whoſe grave-ſtone are theſe, in morte non diviſi, 
that is, „in death not divided :” the two grave-ſtones: hav- 
ing hands engraven on them, reaching from one to the other, 
and joined together, to ſignify the laiting and uninterrupted 
friendſhip, which ſubſiſted between thoſe two reverend dig- 
nitaries, | 

As biſhop Croft lived, ſo he died, without the leaſt tine- 
ture of that popery, which he had contracted in his youth, 
as appears clearly enough from the preamble to his will. I 
* do, ſays he, in all humble manner moſt heartily thank 
« God, that he hath been moſt graciouſly pleaſed, by the 
light of his moſt holy goſpel, to recal me from the dark- 
<« neſs of groſs errors and popith ſuperſtitions, into which I 
* was ſeduced in my younger days, and to ſettle me again 
© in the true ancient catholick and apoſtolick faith pro- 
« feſſed by our church of England, in which I was born and 
* baptized, and in which I joyfully die, &e.” He had one 
only ſon, Herbert, by his wife, who was educated in Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, and was created baronet by Charles 
II. in November 1671, and was twice knight of the ſhire in 
the reign of king William. 


CROMWELL (Or IVER) protector of the eommon- 
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wealth of England, was deſcended, both br. father and o,riogton's 


mother, from families of great antiquity. 


e was the ſon hiftory of 


of mr. Robert Cromwell, who was the ſecond ſon of fit pom * and 
Henry Cromwell of Hinchinbrooke in the county of Hun- 1 
tingdon, knt. whoſe anceſtors, though of very honourable lord pro- 


extraction, were not, as many writers have aſſerted, any tetor, 


ways allied to, or dependent upon, Thomas Cromwell, earl 


Lond, 1659, 


12mo. ana 


of Eſſex, prime miniſter and favourite to king Henry hy ethers, 
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For when dr. Goodman, biſhop of Glouceſter, who turned 


2 8 . . 2 

papiſt, and was very deſirous of making his court to the pro- * 

tector, dedicated a book to him, and moreover preſented a f 

printed paper to him, by which he pretended to ſcrape kin- t 

dred with him, as being himſelf ſome way allied to Thomas t 

earl of Eſſex, the protector with ſome paſſion told him, 0 

Fuller's, ** that lord was not related to his family in any degree.” 1 
worthies in His mother was Elizabeth, daughter of fir Richard Stewart p 
MI of the iſle of Ely, knt. who has been reported, and not tt 
ee without ſome foundation of truth, to have been deſcended t 
from the royal houſe of Stuart; as appears from a pedigree P 

Fuller, ibid, of her family ſtill in being. It was commonly ſaid by the h 
cavaliers, in the life-time of the protector, that he was a po 

| brewer, or the ſon of a brewer; nor was this altogether b 
without foundation. For his mother, finding it hard to ſt 

breed up ſo large a family out of the narrow income of mr. 11 
Cromwell's ſmall eſtate, thought proper to engage in the 0 

brewing trade herſelf, which ſhe managed with great ſkill fo 

and prudence, and without the leaſt aſſiſtance either from ti 

Dugdale's the father or the ſon. Out of the profits of this trade, and &« 
mort view her own jointure of 60]. per annum, ſhe provided fortunes te 
+ = — _ for her daughters, ſufficient to marry them into good fami- ce 
„ ies. The eldeſt was the wife of mr. John Deſborough, af- lit 
terwards one of the protector's major- generals: another mar- fg 

ried, firſt, Roger Whetſtone, eſq; and afterwards colo- th 

nel John Jones, who was executed for being one of the wW 


king's nn the third eſpouſed colonel Valentine Walton, ſp 


who died in exile : the fourth, namely mrs. Robina Crom- 

well, married firſt dr. Peter French, and then dr. John Wil- C 
kins, a man eminent in the republick of letters, and after 16 
the reſtoration, biſhop of Cheſter. It may not be amiſs to m 
add, that an aunt of Cromwell's married Francis Barring- is 
ton, eſq; another aunt John Hampden, eſquire, of hi 
Buckinghamſhire, by whom ſhe was mother to the famous br 
John Hampden; a third aunt was the wife of mr. Whaley, _ 


and the mother of colonel Whaley, in whoſe cuſtody the ba 
king was, while he remained at Hampton-court. He had pe 


Wood's two other aunts, but of their marriages we have no intel- tw 
vol u. e. 9 Having given this ſhort account of Oliver Cromwell's fa- th 


mily, let us proceed to ſpeak of him. He was born then in do 
the pariſh of St. John, Huntingdon, where his father moſt- an 
ly lived, upon the 24th, or as the generality of writers ſay, dy 
the 25th of April, 1599, and educated in grammar learning pl: 
1h 2:65 | e 8 at 
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at the free- ſchool in that town. We have very different ae- 
counts of his behaviour, while he remained at ſchool: ſome 
ſay, that he ſhewed very little propenſity to learning; others, 
that he made a great proficiency in it. It is very probable, 
that both are in the wrong; and that he was not either in- 
corrigibly dull, or wonderfully bright : but that he was an 
unlucky boy, and of an uneaſy and turbulent temper, is re- i 
ported by authors of unſuſpected veracity. Many ftories are j 
told of him in this early part of his life; and there is one 
that deſerves to be mentioned. It relates to a viſion he ſaw, ll 
or fancied he ſaw ; for which, at the deſire of his relations, 
his maſter corrected him ſeverely. It happened to him, as we 
are toid, in the day-time, when lying melancholy upon his 
bed, he thought he ſaw a ſpectre, which told him, that he 
ſhould be the greateſt man in the kingdom. His father be- 
ing informed of this, was very angry, and deſired his maſter 
to correct him ſeverely, which however had no great effect, 
for Oliver was ſtill perſuaded of the thing, and would ſome- 
times mention it, notwithſtanding his uncle Stuart told him, 
« jt was too traiterous to repeat it.” Sir Philip Warwick Flagellum, 
tells us, that he was very well acquainted with one dr. Sim- or, the life 
cot, who was Cromwell's phyſician in the earlier part of his eg 
life, who aſſured him, that he was a very fanciful man, and * 9 
ſubject to great diſorders and imagination: and it is certain, Warwick's 
that he was not altogether free from theſe fits, during the Wemoiks, 
whole courſe of his life, not even in the higheſt of his pro- 9“ 
ſperity. | 
'F +44 Huntingdon he was removed to Sidney college in 
Cambridge, where he was. admitted upon the 23d of April 
1616, We have very different accounts of the progreſs he 
made in his ſtudies, while a member of the uniyerſity. It 
is certain that he was well read in the Greek and Roman 
hiſtory ; but whether he acquired this knowledge at Cam-Rapin's 
bridge, is a point that may be doubted, ſince, as ſeveral i art of 
writers inform us, he ſpent much of his time there at foot-g,*"7 
ball, cricket, and other robuſt exerciſes, for his ſkill and ex- xiii, p. 147. 
pertneſs in which he was famous. His father dying about Flagellum, 
two years after he had been at college, he returned home; &. p. 15. 
where the a ory of his conduct fo diſturbed his mo- 
ther, that, by the advice of friends, ſhe ſent him to Lon- 
don, and placed him in Lincoln's inn. But this did not tyja. p. x6, 
anſwer the end propoſed ; for, inſtead of applying to the ſtu- 
dy of the laws, he gave himſelf up to wine, women, and 
play, ſo that he quickly diſſipated what his father had left 
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him. However, his ſtay at Lincoln's inn could not be long; 
nor was this ſeaſon of wildneſs of much continuance; for 


he was married by the time he was twenty one, as appears 


Flagellum, 
4s. P. 20. 


from the pariſh regiſter of St. John Huntingdon, in which 


we find, that his eldeſt ſon Robert, who died a child, was 


born upon the 13th of October, 1621: fo that if he ſtaid 
but two years at the univerſity, and it is very probable that 
he did not ſtay there longer, there was not above two years 
more for his going to Lincoln;s inn, and running through 
the whole circle of his follies. The lady he married was 
Elizabeth, daughter of fir James Bouchier of Eſſex, knt. 
whom he gained, more by the intereſt of his relations, 
Hampden, Barrington, Stuart, &c, than by his own. She 
was a woman of ſpirit and parts, and it js ſajd, not without 
a Fonßderable ſhare of prides | 
Mr. Cromwell ſoon after returned to the country, where 
* lived quite reformed, and led à very grave and ſober life. 
ome have imputed this ſudden renunciation of his vices and 
follies, for very ſudden it was, to his falling in with the pu- 
ritans; but it is certain, that he remained then, and for ſome 


time after, a zealous member of the church of England, and 


entered into a cloſe friendſhip with ſeveral eminent divines. 
He was ſettled at Huntingdon, and there continued; till 
an eſtate of between four and five hundred pounds a year, 
devolving to him by the death of his uncle fir Thomas 
Stuart, induced him to remove into the iſle of Ely. It was 
about this time, that he began to fall off from the church; 


and to converſe with the puritans, whoſe notions he ſoon 


Whitlock's 
memorials, 
5. 32, 


after embraced with that warmth, with which he did every 
thing. He was elected a member of the third parliament 
in the reign of Charles I. which met on the 2oth of. 
January 1628; and was of the committee for religion, 
where he diſtinguiſned himſelf by his zeal againſt pope- 
ry, and by complaining of Neile biſhop of Wincheſter's 
licenſing books, which had a dangerous tendency. Af- 
ter the diflolution of that parliament, he returned again 
into the country, where he continued to expreſs much con- 


cern for religion, to frequent ſilenced miniſters, and to in- 


Dugdale's 


thort view of 7 | 5 ; Con Tat 4 
tion; ſo that by way of repairing the'breaches he had made 


the late 
tronbles, 


Po 400. ; 


vite them often' to lectures and ſermons at his houſe. By 
this he brought his affairs again into a very indifferent ſitua- 


in his fortune, he took a farm at St. Ives, which he kept a- 
bout five years, but which inſtead of repairing helped to run 
aut the remainder of jt, and had totally undone him, os 
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had not thrown it up. Theſe diſappointments revived in him Flagellums 
a ſcheme, which his bad circumſtances firſt put into his head &© P. 1. 
while at Lincoln's inn, of going over into New England. 
This was in 1637, and his deſign, it is thought, had cer- 
tainly been executed, if he had not been hindered by the 
ifluing out a proclamation for reſtraining ſuch embarkations, Rvfkworth, 
The next year he had leſs time upon his hands; for the earl 7%. . 5. 
of Bedford, and ſome other perſons of high rank, who had i 
large eſtates in the fen country, were very deſirous of ſeeing 
it better drained; and though one project of this ſort had 
failed, they ſet on foot another, and got it countenanced by 
royal authority, and ſettled a ſhare of the profits upon the 
crown. This, though really intended for a publick beneft, Dug/ale's 
was oppoſed as injurious to private property; and at the baronage, 
head of the oppoſition was mr. Oliver Cromwell, who had = 1 Bp 
conſiderable intereſt in thoſe parts. It was the vigour and 
vigilance he ſhewed upon this occaſion, which firſt rendered 
him conſpicuous and conſiderable; and gave occaſion to his 
friend and relation mr. Hampden, to recommend him after- 
wards in parliament, as a perſon capable of contriving and 
conducting great things. But for all this, he was not very Plagellum, 
ſucceſsful in his oppoſition ; and, as his private affairs were &c. p. ag. 
fall declining, he was in a very neceſſitous condition at the 
approach of the long parliament. 

In theſe circumſtances one might wonder, how he ſhould 
form a deſign, at a time when elections were conſidered as 
things of the utmoſt conſequence, of getting himſelf choſen, 
more eſpecially for the town of Cambridge, where he was ſo 
far from having any intereſt, that in reality he was not ſo 
much as known ; and if he had been known, would never 
have been elected. But the whole of that affair was owing 
to an accidental intrigue, in which himſelf had at firſt no 
hand. One reaſon why mr. Cromwell quitted Huntingdon 
was, a diſpute he had with mr. Bernard, upon his becom- 
ing recorder, about precedency ; a point, in which he was 
very nice. After he came to Ely, he reſorted entirely tolbig, 
nonconformiſts meetings, where he quickly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his gifts, as they were ſtiled in thoſe days, of 
preaching, praying, and expounding. At one of theſe meet- 
Inga he met with Richard Tims, a tradeſman of Cambridge, 

ho rode every Sunday to Ely for the ſake of pure doc- 
trine; and captivated his heart intirely. This man, hearing 
that a parliament was to be called, and being himſelf one 
of the common council, took it into his head, that there 
could not be a fitter man to be their burgeſs, than mr. 
3 ͤ ðͤ 4. Cromwell: 
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Cromwell: and with this notion in his brain, he went to 
mr. Wildbore, a draper in the town and relation of Crom- 
well's, who agreed with him exactly as to the fitneſs of 
the perſon, but told him the thing was impoſſible, as he 
was not a freeman. Tims, not ſatisfied with that, addreſ- 
ſed himſelf next to mr. Evett, a tallow-chandler, who 
was alſo a puritan. He too liked the thought ; but, as he 
was not a freeman, pronounced the deſign impracticable. 
However, Tims was hardly got out of his houſe, before he 
ſent for him back, to give him a whiſper, that the mayor 
had a freedom to beſtow, and that one Kitchingman, an 


attorney, who had married his wife's ſiſter, and was of 


their party, had a great influence over him. He adviſed 
him therefore to raove mr. Kitchingman in it, who was 
to uſe his intereſt with the mayor, under colour that mr, 
Cromwell was a gentleman of fortune, and had a mind 


to come and live in the town, which was then in a poor 


condition; but with a ftrict charge to hide the true de- 
fign, alderman French, who was then mayor, being a de- 
clared royaliſt. When they came to make this application 
to him, mr. French ſaid he was ſorry; but that in reality 
they came too late, for he had promiſed his freedom to 


the king's fiſherman. Mr. Kitchingman eaſily removed this 


objection, by undertaking that the town ſhould confer a 
freedom upon the perſon he mentioned: and fo, at the 


next court-day, the mayor declared his intention to beſtow 


his freedom upon a very worthy gentleman of the iſle of 
Ely, one mr. Cromwell; who, being appriſed of his friend's 
induſtry, came to town over night, and took up his lodg- 
ings at mr. Almond's, a grocer. Thither the mace was 
ſent for him, and he came into court dreſſed in ſcarlet, 
richly .laced with gold ; where, having provided plenty of 
claret and ſweetmeats, they were ſo. well circulated among 
the corporation, that they unanimouſly declared mr. mayor's 
freeman to be a civil worthy gentleman. When the elec- 
tion came on, the mayor diſcovered his miſtake ; but it 
was then too late, for the party among the burgeſſes was 
ſtrong enough to chuſe him, which they accordingly did at 


Votitia par- the next election of the enſuing year. We thought ourſelves 
liamentaria, obliged to be more particular in relating the cauſe and cir- 


vol. i. P · 


164- cumſtances of his election, becauſe it was the foundation of 
all his greatneſs, and muſt therefore be conſidered as a point 


- 


of conſequence. _ - | {34 
When he came into parliament, he was very conſtant in 
his attendance, and a frequent ſpeaker; though he did not 
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at that time diſcover any of the great qualities, which after- 
wards appeared in him, and which ſeem to have been cal- 
led out, as occaſion required. He affected not only plain- 
neſs but careleſſneſs in dreſs, was very uniform in his con- 


duct, and ſpake warmly and roundly, but without either art 


or elocution. He was very forward in cenſuring, what were 
called grievances, both in church and ſtate, though he had 
not framed to himſelf any plan of reformation. This he 
frankly acknowledged, with reſpect to eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
when preſſed by f Thomas Chicheley and mr. Warwick 
to declare his ſentiments on that ſubject. “I can tell, ſaid 
«© mr. Cromwell, what I would not have, though I cannot 


& tell what I would have.” He was very zealous in pro- Life of Oli- 
moting the remonſtrance, which was carried on the 14th — 


of November 1641, and which in reality laid the baſis of protector. 
the civil war; and declared to lord Falkland afterwards, Lond. 1741, 


that if the remonſtrance had not been carried, he was re- 
ſolved to have converted the ſmall remains of his eſtate into 
ready money the next day, and to have quitted the king- 
dom upon the firſt opportunity. His firmneſs upon this 


_ occaſion recommended him ſo effectually to mr. Hampden, 
mr. Pym, and the reſt of the leaders on that fide, that 


they took him into all their councils; where he acquired 
that clear infight into things, and knowledge of men, of 
which afterwards he made ſuch prodigious uſe. As ſoon 
as the parliament formed any ſcheme of raiſing forces for 
their ſervice, which was in the beginning of the year 1642, 
mr. Cromwell ſhewed his activity, by going immediately to 


Cambridge; where he ſoon raiſed a good troop of horſe, of 


which himſelf was appointed commander. He fixed his 
head quarters at Cambridge, where he acted with great 
ſeverity ; towards the univerſity miore eſpecially, after he 
miſſed ſeizing the plate, which he took great pains to ſeize, 
contributed by the loyal colleges, for the king's ſervice, and 


dvo. P. bY 


ſent down to the king at the very time, that he ſet up his Life of ar, 
ſtandard at Nottingham. It was probably about the fame Barwick, 


time, that mr. Cromwell had a very remarkable interview 
with his uncle, of which fir Philip Warwick had an account 
from the good old gentleman's mouth; and therefore we 
will give it in his own words. © Viſiting old fir Oliver 
* Cromwell, his uncle and godfather, at his þ 

<<, he told me this ſtory of his ſucceſsful nephew and godſon, 
© that he viſited him with a good ſtrong party of horſe, 
* and that he aſked him his bleſſing; and that the few 
* hours he was there, he would not keep on his hat in 


ouſe at Ramſey, 


p. 25. 


e his 
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& His preſence; but at the ſame time that he not only dif. 
armed, but plundered him, for he took away all his pijate,” 
He was more ſucceſsful in his next enterpriſe; for being 
informed that the king had appointed fir Thomas Coningſby, 
ſheriff of Hertfordſhire, and had ſent him a writ, requiring 


him to proclaim the earl of Eſſex and his adherents traitors, 


Whitlock's 
memorials, 
p. 131. 
Heath's 
chronicle, 
p. 60. 


Rapin's hift, 


of England 
Zvo. vol. xiii. 


p. 145 · 


Flagellum, 
c. p. 35. 


Cromwell marched with his troop directly to St. Albans, 
where he ſeized ſir Thomas Coningſby for that action, and 
carried him priſoner to London. He received the thanks 
of the parliament for this; and we find him ſoon after at 
the head of a thouſand horſe, with the title of colonel Crom- 
well, It is very ſtrange, but ſtrictly true, and confirmed by 
hiſtorians on all ſides, that, though in his forty third year 
when he aſſumed the military character, yet in the ſpace 
of a few months, he not only gained the reputation of an 
officer, but really became a good one; and ſtill ſtranger, 
that by mere dint of diſcipline he made his new raiſed men 
excellent ſoldiers, and laid the foundation of that invin- 
cible ſtrength, which he afterwards exerted in behalf of the 
parliament. | 

The nature of our work will not ſuffer us to enter into 
a detail of all Cromwell's exploits, in the courſe of the 
civil war; and therefore we muſt content ourfelyes with 
mentioning in a general way ſome few memorable acts, 
referring our reader to hiſtories for more particular accounts. 
In the ſpring of the year 1643, having ſettled things in the 
ſix aſſociated countries, viz. Eſſex, Hertford, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, he advanced into Lin- 
colnſhire, where he did great ſervice by reſtraining the king's 
garriſon at Newark, giving a check to the earl of New- 
caſtle's troops at Horncaſtle, and many other things, which 
increaſed his credit prodigiouſly with the parliament, The 
Scots having been invited to L by the parliament, it 
was judged highly requiſite, that the army under the earl 
of Mancheſter, and Cromwell, who was now declared lieu- 
tenant general of the horſe, ſnould join them; the better 
to enable them to reduce York, which they had cloſely 
beſieged. This ſeryice was performed with great vigour and 


diligence, more eſpecially by Cromwell: for though the earl 


Ibid, 45. 


had the title, og the power was chiefly in Cromwell; and 
things were ſo dextrouſly managed between him and his 
friends at Weſtminſter, that, as they knew they might depend 
upon all his power, ſq they took care to put as much in 
his hands as they could. In the battle of Marſton Moor, 
fought upon the 3d of July 1644, it is unanimouſly agreed, 
that Cromwell's cavalry, who were commonly ſtiled ironſides, 
| ron nm changed 
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in a pitiful cowardly manner, and ſo terrified, as even to: 
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changed the fortune of the day, as that did of the war; 

for the king's affairs declined, and the parliament's flouriſhed 

ever after. Some, however, though they allow this readily Clarendon's 
to Cromwell's forces, have yet repreſented him as acting bitl. of re- 


bellion, vol. 
2 . . 1. * ho 
run away: but, all things conſidered, this is not very cre- > 


dible. It is certain, that on the 19th of the ſame month, Memoirs of 


he ſtormed the earl of Exeter's fine houſe at Burleigh; and — _ 


no man's courage, conduct, and ſervices were more Va- jg, ). 


lued at London, than his. He was alſo in the ſecond bat- Bates 's elen- 


tle at Newbury, on the 17th of September in the ſame year; 2 _—_ 


and is ſaid to have made ſo bold a charge with his horſe perorum in 


upon the guards, that his majeſty's perſon had been in Anglia, p. 


the utmoſt danger, if the old earl of Cleveland had not 65. 
come in to his relief, and preſerved his maſter's liberty at. 
the expence of his own. And in the winter, when the diſ- whitlock, 
putes in parliament ran higher than ever, nothing but Crom- &c. p. 149. 
well's merit and good fortune were talked of by his party; 
ſome of whom blaſphemouſly ſtiled him, “ The ſaviour of 
65 the nation,” 

In the mean time, the wiſeſt men and the beſt patriots 
ſaw very clearly, whither theſe exceſſive praifes tended; and 
that the nation might be made as ſenſible in this reſpect 
as themſelves, the earl of Mancheſter exhibited a charge a- 
gainſt him in the houſe of lords, and Cromwell, to be 
even with him, brought in another againſt the noble peer 
in the houſe of commons, It is true, that neither of theſe 
charges were proſecuted: but it is nevertheleſs true, that 
Cromwell and his friends abſolutely carried their point, 
by bringing in what was called the Kk. denying ordinance, 


that excluded the members of either houſe from having 


any commands in the army: from which however, on ac- 
count of his extraordinary merit, that ſet him above all 


ordinances, Cromwell was at firſt oceaſionally, at length 


apſolutely, exempted. From being lieutenant general of the 


horſe, he became lieutenant general of the army; and he 


procured addreſs from his regiment, declaring their ſatiſ- 

faction with the change, He continued to diſtinguiſh him- Heath's 

ſelf by his military ſucceſles, and to receive the thanks of ebronicle, 

both houſes for the ſervices he did. He ſhone particularly p. 67. 

at the battle of Naſeby June 14th, 1646, and alſo had his 

ſhare in reducing the weſt; till, upon the ſurrender of Ex- 

eter, April the 13th 1645, he found leiſure to return to 

London. Upon taking his ſeat in the houſe, thanks were 

returned to him, in terms as ſtrong as words could expreſs ; 
4 +4 t : ; 729 an 
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and the prevailing party there received from him ſuch en- 
couragement, as induced them to believe, he was wholly at 
— But in this they were miſtaken; for while 
they thought the lieutenant general employed in their bu- 
fineſs, he was in reality only attentive to his own. Thus, 


when the parliament inclined to diſband a part of their forces, 


after the king had delivered himſelf to the Scots, and the 
Scots had agreed to deliver him to the parliament, Cromwell 
oppoſed it vigorouſly, if not openly. For, in the firſt place, 


he inſinuated by his emiſſaries to the ſoldiers, that this was 


Memoirs of 
Denzil lord 
Hollis, p.81. 


Ludlow's 
memoirs, 


vol. i. p. 189. 


not only the higheſt piece of ingratitude towards thoſe, who 
had fought the parliament into a power of diſbanding them, 
but alſo a crying act of injuſtice, as it was done with no 
other view, than to cheat them of their arrears. Secondly, 
he procured an exemption for fir Thomas Fairfax's army, 
or, in other words, for his own, the general only having 
that title and appointments, while Cromwell had the power; 
and the weight of the reduction fell upon Maſſey's brigade 
in the weſt, together with the troops which colonel Poynts 
commanded in Yorkſhire: men of whom he had good 
reaſon to doubt, and upon whom the parliament might have 
depended. Thus he dextroufly turned to his own advan- 
tage the means, which, in truth, were contrived for his 
deſtruction. | | 
On the 12th of November 1646, the army marched tri- 
umphantly through London; and in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary following, the Scots having received the money 
agreed on, delivered up the king, who was carried priſoner 
to Holmby. At this time Cromwell had a very nice game 
to play. What wore the legal appearance of power, was 
evidently in the hands of the parliament, in which the preſ- 
byterian party was ſtil] prevalent; and as the general fir 
Thomas Fairfax was likewiſe in that intereſt, it looked as 
if the real power was alſo on their fide. At the bottom 


however, the army, now taught to know their own ſtrength, 


were in reality the maſters ; and they were intirely directed 
by Cromwell, though they knew it not themſelves. He 
ſaw the neceſſity of having a ſtrong place, and getting the 


king's perſon into their power; and he contrived to do both, 


without ſeeming to have a hand in either. Oxford was at 
that time in a good condition, and well ſupplied with ar- 


tillery, upon which the army ſeized it with the magazines, 


and every thing elſe: and Cromwell, then at London, pre- 
vailed upon cornet Joyce to ſeize the king's perſon with a 


orders, 


{ſtrong detachment of horſe, not only without the general's 


5 


- CROMWEL L. 
orders, but without any orders at all, except thoſe verbal 


inſtructions from Cromwell. 
4th of June 1647, notwithſtanding the parliament's com- 
miſſioners were then with the king; who was conducted 
from Holmby to Childerfley, then the army's head quaters. 
Here, through the management chiefly of Cromwell and 
his ſon-in-law commiſſary Ireton, the king was treated, 
not only with reverence, but with kindneſs ; and when fir 
Thomas Fairfax, who knew nothing of the taking the king 
away, and diſliked it, would have ſent him back again 
with the commiſſioners, under the guard of two regiments 
of horſe, the king abſolutely refuſed to move. Nay, to 
ſuch a degree was that monarch convinced of the ſincerity 
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This was executed on the 


Dugdale's 
ſhort view 
of the late 


of his new friends, that he had the indiſcretion to tell fir troubles, 
Thomas Fairfax, when he made him a tender of his duty p- 240. 


« himſelf.” | 


and reſpe&, with promiſes of fair treatment; that “ He Memoirs of 
„thought he had as good an intereſt in the army, as Thomas lord 


Fairfax, 


The remaining ſix months of this year were the moſt * 


critical of Cromwell's whole life: for, in order to ſucceed 
in his ſchemes, it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to de- 
ceive the king, the parliament, and the army, which in 
their turns was effected, though not without danger and 
difficulty. As for the king, he relied intirely upon Cromwell 


and Ireton; and they, on the other hand, ſpoke of and 


acted towards him in ſuch a manner, that they were looked 
upon as abſolute courtiers. Nor is it at all wonderful, 
that the king gave credit to them, when they brought the 
army to ſend a letter to the parliament, which was deli- 
vered on the gta of July 1647: avowing the king's cauſe 
to be theirs, and that no ſettlement could be hoped for, 
without granting him his juſt rights. As to the parlia- 
ment, ſo long as they enjoyed their power, Cromwell al- 


ways ſpoke the language of a member of the houſe of 


commons ; ſhewed a high regard for their privileges; and 
profeſſed, that he was ſuſpected and diſliked _—_ e army, 
for his attachment to the civil government. is did not, 
however, hinder his being diſbelieved by many; till at 
length he found it neceſſary for his own ſafety, to make 


Whitlock, 
Po 2590 


his eſcape from the houſe with ſome precipitation. As to plagellum, 
the ſoldiers, and that mutinous ſpirit which = diſcovered &c. p. 55. 


againſt the parliament, it was raifed, fomented, and ma- 
naged by Cromwell and Ireton; the former declaring at 
Triploe-heath, when the parliament had been obliged to 

|; BED | * eraſe 
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Heath's eraſe. their own declaration out of their journals, that 
chronicle, < now they might be an army as long as they lived.“ 
3 Soon after this, a new party ſprung up among the ſol- 
diers, under the title of levellers, who made no ſecret of their 

hating equally both king and parliament; and it was to 

ſave himſelf from theſe people, who, as he was informed 

by Cromwell, ſought his life, that the king, upon the 11th 

of November, fled from Hampton Court to the iſle of Wight, 

after having rejected the parliament's propoſals by Crom- 

Ludlow's well's and Ireton's advice. Immediately after this, Crom- 
50 i u os. Well altered his behaviour to the king intirely ; for having 
ven ao made uſe of the king's preſence to manage the army, and 
of the power which the army had thereby acquired, ta 

humble and debaſe the parliament, there remained no end 

um, to be anſwered by keeping meaſures any longer towards the 

5. 63. king. The parliament, now much altered from what it 
was, upon the king's refuſing to paſs four bills they had 

ſent him, fell into very warm debates; in which it is af- 

ſerted that Cromwell was a principal ſpeaker, and inveighed 

bitterly againſt his majeſty, ſaying, „the king was a very 

„ able man, but withal a great diſſembler; one in whom 

ce no truſt could be repoſed, and with whom therefore, they 

Thid. ana *©* ought to have nothing to do for the future.” - However 
Ludlow's this might be, the parliament on the 5th of January voted, 
memos, , that no more addreſſes ſhould be made to the king; and 
236. ra from that time he was more ſtrictly impriſoned than ever. 
In the mean time, there were riſings in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom ; which employing the military power, the city of 

London and the parliament were left in ſome meaſure at 

liberty to purſue their own ſentiments; and what theſe 

were, quickly appeared. For June the 27th, 1648, the 

city petitioned for a perſonal treaty with the king, which 
Ruſhworth's Was Very well received, and ſome ſteps taken thereupon- 
collections, A few days after, the commons recalled their vote for 
vol, ii. non-addre es, ſet on foot a perſonal treaty with the king 


part. v- at the iſle of Wight, and at length voted his majeſty con- 


3 ceſſions 1 An attempt was alſo made to impeach 
p. 29. Cromwell of high treaſon. But the army having now 


reduced all things, and returning towards London, No- 
vember the 20th, ſent a remonſtrance to the houſe of com- 
mons, diſapproving all they had done. This remonſtrance 
was carried by colonel Ewers, who went next into the iſle 
of Wight, where he ſeized the perſon of the king, and 
carried him to Hurſt caſtle. This was reſented by the par- 
liament, who commanded the general to recall * or- 

| ders; 
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Cromwell appeared ve 
believed to have directe 


ders; but inſtead of this, the army marched directly to 
London; and, in the firſt week of December, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, purged the houſe of commons, that is, turned 
out the better part of its members, and then forced the reſt 
to do what they pleaſed. In moſt of theſe proceedings 
active, and is, with 
them all. 

It is not neceſlary to dwell particularly upon thoſe well- 
known circumſtances, relating to the king's being brought 
before the high court of juſtice, and to the ſentence of 
death paſſeèd upon him there; ſince the part Cromwell acted 
therein was open and publick. 
ſigned the warrant; and he proſecuted the accompliſhment 
of it by the bloody execution of the king. When the firſt 
propoſition was made in the houſe of commons for trying 
the king, he roſe up and ſaid, that“ if any man moved 
this upon deſign, he ſhould think him the greateſt traitor 
in the world; but ſince providence and neceſſity had 
<« caſt them upon it, he ſhould pray God to bleſs their coun- 
<« cils, though he was not provided on the ſudden to give 
them counſel.” But not long after he was: for, being Hiſt. of in- 
a great pretender to enthuſiaſms and revelations, 
them, that as he was praying for a bleſſing from God on his 


good reaſon, Flagellum, 
P . 


He ſat in the court; he 
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7 


he told depensencz. 
part. 11. p. $4» 


undertaking to reſtore the king to his priſtine majeſty, his 
tongue cleaved to the roof of his mouth, that he could not 
ſpeak one word more; which he took as a return of prayer, 


that God had rejected him from being 


king. Many ap- 


plications were made to Cromwell for ſaving the king's life; 
and ſome of the paſſages relating to them are curious and 
worth notice. One of the moſt remarkable, as it greatly 
illuſtrates the character of the man, we think it neceflary 
to relate; and that is, the tranſaction between the lieutenant 
general and a couſin of his, colone] John Cromwell, an 


officer in the ſervice of the ſtates. 


This gentleman is ſaid 


to have been in England, while the king was in the hands 
of the army; and that in a conference he had with the 
lieutenant general, the latter made uſe of this expreſſion, 
& I think the king the moſt injured prince in the world” 


and then, clapping his hand upon his fword, added, But 
ſhall do him right.” 
turning to Holland ſoon after, reported what he took to be 


„ this, couſin, 


The colonel re- 


p. 53s 


truth, that the lieutenant general had a great reſpect for the 
king. When therefore the news of the king's trial reached 
Holland, he was ſent over with letters credential from the 
ſtates, to which was added a blank with the king's ſignet, 


3 


and 
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hiſt, of 
England, 
p. 658. 


ſolved to ſet up a council of ſtate, of which John Bradſhaw 


<< for ever; otherwiſe, as — 8 
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and another of the prince's, both confirmed by the ſtates, 


for Cromwell to ſet down his own conditions, if he would 


now ſave his majeſty's life. The colonel went directly to 


his kinſman's houſe, who was ſo retired and ſhut up in 
his chamber, with an order to let none know he was at 
home, that it was with much difficulty he obtained ad- 
mittance, after he had declared who he was. Having mu- 
tually ſaluted each other, the colonel deſired to ſpeak a 
few words with him in private; and began with much 
freedom to ſet before him the heinouſneſs of the fact then 
about to be committed, and with what deteſtation it was 


looked upon abroad: telling him, that of all men living 


cc he could never have imagined, he would have had any 
„ hand in it, who in his hearing had proteſted ſo much 


<« for the king.” To this Cromwell anſwered, © It was 
& not he, but the army; and though he did once ſay ſome 
< ſuch words, yet now times were altered, and providence 
c ſeemed to order things otherwiſe.” And it is ſaid he 
added, that“ he had prayed and faſted for the king, but 
& no return that way was yet made to him.” Upon this 


the colonel ſtepped a little back, and ſuddenly ſhut the 


door, which made Cromwell apprehend he was going to be 
aſſaſſinated; but pulling out his papers, ſaid to him, Couſin, 
< this is no time to trifle with words: ſee here, it is now 


in your own power, not only to make yourſelf, but your 


% family, relations, and roms happy and honourable 
anged their name before 


% from Williams to Cromwell, referring to an old tradition 


„ in the family, ſo now they muſt be forced to change it 


v again: for this fact will bring ſuch an ignominy upon 
© the whole generation of them, as no time will be able 
© to deface.” At this Cromwell pauſed a little, and then 
faid, © I defire you will give me till night to conſider 
<« of it; and do you go to your inn, but not to bed, till 
< you hear from me.” The colonel did accordingly ; and 
about one in the morning, a meſſenger came to tell him, 
« He might go to reſt, and expect no other anſwer to 
cc carry to the prince; for the council of officers had 
< been ſeeking God, as he alſo had done the ſame, and 
« it was reſolved by them all, that the king muſt die.” 
The government being now intirely changed, for in five 
days after the king's death, the houſe of lords was voted 
uſeleſs, it became neceſſary to think of ſome expedient for 
managing the executive power ; and therefore it was re- 


Was 
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= was preſident, and lieutenant general Cromwell a princt-- 
| pal member. But before he had well taken poſſeſſion of 
| this new dignity, he was again called to action; and that 
| too as briſk, and at leaſt as hazardous, as any in which 
he had hitherto been concerned. The perſons he had to 
engage were part of the army he commanded ; which, being 
h diſſatisfied on ſome account or other, ſet forth their ſen- 
timents by way of remonſtrance, preſented to the general, 
For this high offence they were ſeized, and tried by a 
court martial, and ſentenced to ride with their faces to 
their horſes tails, at the head of their reſpective corps, 
with a paper, expreſſing their crime, fixed on their breaſts, 
after which their ſwords were to be broke over their heads, 
and themſelves caſhiered ; eveiy circumſtance of which was 
ſtrictly executed, upon the 6th of March, in Great Palace 
Yard. This ſerved only to raiſe the flame higher: for ſe- Whitlocke, 
veral regiments of horſe, and among the reſt Cromwell's, P. 386. 
mutinied, put white cockades in their hats, and appointed 
a rendezvous at Ware ; where Cromwell appeared, when 
he was leaſt ſuſpected, and brought with him ſome regi- 
ments quartered at a diſtance, that he could depend on. 
Here, without any previous expoſtulations, he with two 
. regiments of horſe ſurrounded one regiment of the muti- 
neers, and calling four men by name out of their ranks, 
obliged them to caſt dice for their lives; and thoſe two 
which eſcaped were ordered to ſhoot the others, which they 
did: upon which the ſame ſpectators of the tragedy thought 
fit to ſlip their white cockades into their pockets, and to 
ſecure themſelves by a ſubmiſſion. The ſame ſpirit of mu- Flagellum, 
tinying broke out in another regiment of horſe ; but it P. 81. 
was entirely ſubdued by Cromwell, and the fomenters of it 
puniſhed, After this he and Fairfax went, firſt, to Oxford, 
where they were made doctors in the civil law; and from Woods 
thence to London, where they were ſplendidly entertained faſti, vol. ii, 
by the city, and had preſents of great value when they took © 38. 
leave. At this time England, if not quiet, was totally ſub- Whitlocke, 
dued: the Scots were diſcontented, but not in arms; ſo . 406. 
that Ireland became the principal object of the parliament's 
care, ſince in that iſland, of three parties which had been 
for many years ſhedding each other's blood, their own was 
the weakeſt. In the month of Auguſt therefore 1649, 
9 Cromwell embarked with an army for Ireland, where his 
> ſucceſſes, as in England, were attended with ſo few diſap- 
4 pointments, that, by the month of June 1650, he had in a 
bs manner ſubdued it. Then his preſence. was required in 
5 Vo. III. Mm England, 
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England, not only by thoſe who wiſhed him well, but thoſe 
alſo that wiſhed him worſt; and therefore conſtituting his 
ſon-in-law ireton his deputy, he took ſhipping for Briſtol, 
where after a dangerous paſſage he ſafely arrived, leaving 
fuch a terror upon the minds of the Iriſh, as made every 
thing eaſy to thoſe who ſucceeded him, and completed the 
conqueſt of that country. 7 

Upon his return to London, he came as it were in tri- 
umph ; and all ranks of people contended, either frem love 
or fear, who ſhould ſhew him the moſt reſpect. At his 
taking his ſeat in the houſe, he had thanks returned him 
for his ſervices, in terms as high as cotild be. When theſe 
ceremonies were over, they proceeded to things of greater 
conſequence : for, by this time, the parliament had another 
war upon their hands, the Scots having invited home Charles 
II. and prepared an army to invade England. There is no 
doubt, that the parliament would readily have truſted this 
war to the conduct of lord Fairfax, a brave man and good 
officer; but Fairfax had taken the covenant, and, ſuch were 

his ſcruples, could not bring himſelf to think of breaking 
it, by attacking the Scots in their own country. Crom- 
well thought, and rightly, that they ſhould not wait for 
an invaſion, but prevent it by an invaſion; and therefore 
prefied Fairfax to continue in his command, and the more 
earneſtly, becauſe he knew he would not do it; declaring, 
that he thought it a greater honour to. ſerve as his lieu- 
tenant-general, than to command in chief the fineſt army 
in the world. Fairfax however remained inflexible in his 
reſolution; ſo that, on the 26th of June, an ordinance pat- 
fed for repealing his commiſſion, and at the ſame time ano- 
ther for appointing Oliver Cromwell, eſq; general and com- 

Whitlocke, mander in chief of all the forces of the commonwealth. He 

5460. had now as great power, as might have ſatisfied the moſt 
ambitious mind ; for though he offered to refign his lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, yet the parliament would not accept 
it, He marched with an army to Scotland, and on the 

Zu of September, gained the — victory of Dunbar, 

Echarges than which none ever did him greater credit as a com- 

and Raoin's mander. He continued the war all the winter: in the 
hi, of Eng- ſpring was ſeverely attacked by an ague : of which reco- 
land, æc. vering, he after ſeveral ſucceſſes forced the king into Eng- 

land, and blocked him up in Worcefter. On the 3d of 

September 1661, he attacked and carried the town,. total]; 
Whitlocke, defeated the king's forces, and gained what he himſelf 
b. 5% called in his letter to the parliament, the crowning vic- 
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tory. It is ſaid, that this fignal ſtroke of ſucceſs took Crom- 

well a little off his guard. Thus he would have knighted 

two of his principal commanders upon the field of battle, 

and was with great difficulty diſſuàded from it: his letter 

to the parliament on this occaſion was conceived in higher 

and loftier terms than uſual : and Ludlow ſays, that his 

behaviour was altered from that day, and that all who were 

about him obſerved it. It is certain nevertheleſs, that he Lugo 

afterwards behaved with great humility and ſubmiſſion to memoirs, 
the parliament ; though in the mean time he took all the vo p. 
| care imaginable to make the army ſenfible of their own #*7* 
importance, and to let them ſee that nothing could di- 
r vide their intereſts from his own. This was the true foun- 
dation of his growing greatneſs, and of the gradual declen- 


- "IP 


> fron of the partiament's power; which, though they clearly 
ö diſcerned, they knew not how to prevent. 3 
3 Cromwell did not remain long with the troops, but di- 
rected his march to London; where, beſides many con- 
: ſiderable marks of honour that were paid him, a general 
y thankſgiving was appointed for his of, ron and the 3d of 
- September made an-anniverfary ſtate holiday. When theſe 
r ceremonies and acknowledgments were over, he had leiſure 
C to look about him, and to conſider his on condition as well 
e as that of the nation. He faw himſelf at preſent general 
* and commander in chief of a great army in England, and 
- at the ſame time was lord lieutenant of freland: But then 
y . he knew, that all this was derived to him from the par- 
8 liament; and he clearly diſcerned, that, whether indepen- 
— dents or preſpyterians fat there, they would endeavour to 
— perpetuate ſupreme power in their own hands, which for 
\- many reaſons he diſliked. He therefore ſifted the moſt © 
le eminent perſons, in order to find out their ſentiments 
ſt about the eſtabliſhment of the kingdom; which was a new 
1— phraſe invented to cover the deſign of ſubverting the par- 
pt liament. In a meeting among them, held fome time after 
de the battle of Worceſter, he propoſed the queſtion fairly; 
ry when ſome declared for a monarchy, as others did for a 
1- commonwealth : but this conference came to nothing. Upon yp... 
* the 7th of November 1652, meeting the lord commiſſio-p, 46. 
o- ner Whitlocke in the park, he entered into a long diſ- 
g- courſe with him upon this important ſubject: in which 
of Cromwell undertook to ſhew him, that the pailiament was 
ly now become a faction; that they were reſolved to rule 
elf all, and to rule for ever, merely for their own ſakes; that 
ic- they gave all employments to themſelves, their relations, 
* i . | 
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and friends; that they drew every thing within their own 


cognizance, by which the ſubject loſt the benefit of the law, 


and held his property but by a precarious tenure z, that, all 
this conſidered, they had fought themſelves into a worſe 


condition; and that, inſtead of a monarch with a prero- 


gative royal, they had now many maſters, who made Jaws 
and broke them at their pleaſure; that, on the other hand, 


the army was very ſenſible of this; that they bore it with 
great reluctancy; that they too had great diſputes among 
themſelves ; and that it could not be long before thoſe miſ- 
chiefs broke out into a new flame. Whitlocke very readily 


agreed, that he had deſcribed both parties truly ; but at the 


ſame time acknowledged, that, notwithſtanding he was ac- 


quainted with the diſeaſes of the commonwealth, he was 


Ibid. p. 5 16. 


Life of Hen. 
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entirely ignorant of any right method of cure. What, 
« ſaid Cromwell, if a man ſhould take upon himſelf to be 
„ king?” Whitlocke replied by ſhewing him, that he would 
get nothing by it, that he had more power already than 
former kings ever had, and that by aſſaming the name 
he might run a great hazard of loſing the thing. Cromwell 
then prefſed to know, what he would have done? Upon 
which W hitlocke propoſed compromiſing matters with Charles 
Stuart: the debating of which Cromwell declined, as an 
aftair of much difficulty. Cromwell had many converſations 
of this ſort with the moſt intelligent of all parties; but we 
will only relate one more, which is grounded on good au- 
thority, having been often related by mr. Henry Nevil, 
ated politician, and once a member of the council 
of ſtate. He was wont to tell it thus: That Cromwell 
upon this great occaſion ſent for ſome of the chief city 
divines, as if he made it a matter of conſcience to be de- 
termined by their advice. Among theſe was the leading 
mr. Calamy, who very boldly oppoſed the project of Crom- 
well's "= government, and offered to prove it both un- 
lawful and impracticable. Cromwell anſwered readily upon 
the firſt head of unlawful, and appealed to the ſafety of the 
nation being the ſupreme law. „But, ſays he, pray mr. 
„ Calamy, why impracticable ?” Calamy replied, oh, tis 
the voice of the nation; there will be nine in ten again 
ou. © Very well, ſays Cromwell; but what if I ſhould 
&« difarm the nine, and put the ſword into the tenth man's 
hand, would not that do the buſineſs?” —_ 
All this, notwithſtanding he behaved in publick with 


great decency and duty towards that body of men, he was 


contriving to remove. The whole winter of the year 1652 
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was ſpent in contrivances and cabals on both ſides; by the 
friends of the parliament to ſupport and maintain its au- 
thority, by their opponents to bring things into ſuch a ſi- 
tuation, as to render the neceſſity of diſſolving that aſſem- 
bly univerſally apparent. On the 19th of April 1653, he 
called a council of officers once more to debate this point; 
in which as he had many friends, ſo he had alſo ſome oppo- 
nents, who inſinuated, that what he did proceeded from 
ſelf-intereſt and ambition. Major general Harriſon, a zea- 
lous fanatick, but abſolutely deceived by Cromwell, affured 
the aſſembly, in the ſincerity of his heart, that “ the lord 
general fought only to pave the way for the govern- 
«© ment of Jeſus and his faints;” to which major Streater 
briſkly returned, that “then he ought to come quickly 
&« for if it was after Chriſtmas, he would come too late. 
Upon this, Cromwell adjourned the meeting till the next N 


morning, when a new point was ſtarted, whether it might 


not be expedient for the houſe and the army, to appoint 
twenty perſons of a ſide, to be intruſted with the ſupreme 
power? in the midſt of this diſpute advice came, that the 


houſe had under conſideration their own diflolution ; and 
upon this, ſuch as were members withdrew, and went thi- 


ther to promote that deſign. But in reality the parlia- 
ment had framed a bill, to continue themſelves to the 5th 
of November in the next year, proporng in the mean time 
to fill up the houſe by new elections. 


council, and marched directly with a party of three hundred 
ſoldiers to Weſtminſter. Then placing ſome of them at 


the door, ſome in the lobby, and others on the ſtairs, he 


went into the houſe; and, addreſſing himſelf firſt to his 


friend fir John, told him, that “ he then came to do 


that which grieyed him to the very ſoul, and what he 
& had earneftly with tears prayed to God againſt; nay, that 
* he had rather be torn in pieces than do it; but that there 
«© was a neceſſity laid upon him therein, in order to the 


glory of God, and the good of the nation,” Then he fat Flagellum, 
down, and heard their debates for ſome time on the fore- p. 129. 


mentioned bill; after which, calling to major general Har- 
riſon, who was on the other ſide of the houſe, to come to 
him, he told him, that He judged the parliament ripe for 
<« a diflolution, and this to be the time of doing it.” Har- 
riſon anſwered, fir, the work is very great and dangerous, 
therefore I deſire you ſeriouſly to conſider of it, before you 
engage in it. You fay well,” replied Cromwell; and 

| M thereupon 


„Flagellum, 


romwell, informed Whitlocke, 
what the houſe was upon, was ſo enraged, that he left theP* 524. 
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_ thereupon fat ſtill for about a quarter of an hour. Then 


Ibid. Pe 457+ 


bid. 


Flagellum, 
p. 127. 


the queſtion being put for paſſing the ſaid bill, he declared 
again co Harrifon, “This is the time, I muſt do it:“ and 
ſo ſtanding up of a ſudden, he bade the ſpeaker leave the 
chair, and told the houſe, “that they had ſat long enough, 
& unleſs they had done more good; that ſome of them were 
* Whoremaſters, others drunkards, others corrupt and un- 
< juſt men, and ſcandalous to the. profeſſion of the goſpel ; 
<& that it was not fit, they ſhould fit as a parliament any 
„longer, and therefore he muſt defire them to go away.” 
De charged them with not having a heart to do any thing 
for the publick good, and with being the ſupporters of ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion. \Vhen fone of the members began 
to {veak, he ſtepped into the midft of the houſe, and ſaid, 
5 Come, come, I will put an end to your prating :” then 
walking up and down the houſe, he cried out, <* You are 
& no pai:iam-nt, I ſay, you are no parliament ;” and ſtamp- 
ing with his feet, he bid them for ſhame be gone, and 
give place to honeſter men. Upon this ſignal the ſol- 
diers entcred the houſe, and he bade one of them take 
away that bauble, meaning the mace ; and Harriſon taking 
the ſpeaker by the hand, he came down. Then Crom- 
well, addreſſing himſelf again to the members, who were 
about a hundred, aid, Tis vou that have forced me to 
ce this; for I have ſought the Lord night and day, that he 
& would rather ſlay me, than put me upon the doing of this 
cc work.” And then ſeizing on all their papers, he or- 
dered the ſoldiers to ſee the houſe cleared of all members; 
and having cauied the doors to be locked up, went awa 

to Whitehall. Here he found a council of officers ill 
aſſembled, and this grand point yet in debate: upon which 
he told them roundly, <* they need trouble themſelves no 
& farther about it, for he had done it.” Done what, re+ 
plied colonel Okey, who was none of his creature; and, 
upon his telling him, expoſtulated the point warmly, But 
Cromwell talked ſo much louder than he, of the glory of 
God and the good of the nation, the removing of yokes and 
badges of ſlavery, that Okey very ſoon thought proper to 
be filent, and to wait for the concluſion of this affair. In 


the afternoon of the ſame days Cromwell, attended by the 


majors general Lambert and Harriſon, went to the council 


* 7 


of ſtate, and finding them ſitting, addreſſed them in the 

following terms: © Gentlemen, if you are met here as 

& private perſons, you ſhall not be diſturbed, but if as a 

#1 council of fate, this is no place for you, And ſince 
„ | 65 vc 

| you 


eee . 


„ 


to his knowledge the 
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„ you cannot but know what was done at the houſe this 
* morning, ſo take notice, that the parliament is diſſolved.“ 


Serjeant Bradſhaw buldly anſwered, Sir, we have heard 
„what you did at the houſe in the morning, and before 


„ many hours all England will hear it. But, fir, you 


are miſtaken to think that the parliament is diſſolved, 


< for no power under heaven can diflolve them but them- 
„ ſelves; and therefore take you notice of that.” Some 
others alſo ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe : but the council find- | 
ing ge to be under the ſame force, all quietly de- Rong 
parted, ; | 61. 
The true reaſon why general Cromwell diſmiſſed in this y 
manner this council of ſtate was, becauſe he intended to 
have another of his own framing ; theſe, as they derived 
their authority from, being men entirely devoted to the 
parliament. He now projected ſuch meaſures, as appeared 
to him the moſt proper, for the ſupport of that great au- 
thority which he had attained. He continued for a few 
days to direct all things by the advice of the council of 
officers; but afterwards a new council of ſtate was called, 
by virtue of letters or warrants under the lord general's 
hand. But this conſiſting chiefly of fifth monarchy and 
other madmen, ſoon diſſolved of itſelf ; and then the power 
returned into the hands of Cromwell, from whence it came. 
General Harriſon, and about twenty more, remained in the 
houſe, and ſeeing the reign of the ſaints at an end, placed one 
Moyer in the ſpeaker's chair, and began to draw up proteſts ; 
but they were ſoon interrupted by colonel White with a party 
of ſoldiers. White aſking them what they did there, they told 
him, they were ſeeking the Lord; to which he replied, that 
— had not been ſought there many 
years, and ſo turned them fairly out of doors. The ſcene Flagellum, 
thus changed, the ſupreme power was ſaid to be in the* 39. 
council of officers again; and they very ſpeedily reſolved, 
that the lord general, with a ſele& council, ſhould have the 
adminiſtration of publick affairs, upon the terms contained 
in a paper, intitled, The inſtrument of government ;” 
and that his excellency ſhould be protector of the com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and have 
the title of highneſs. Accordingly he was inveſted there- 
with, on the 16th of December 1653, in the court of chan- 
cery in Weſtminſter hall, with 2 ſolemnity; and thus, 
in the 54th year of his age, aflumed the ove: vign power, 
which he — knew how to exerciſe with dignity, When 


he had thus reduced the government into ſome order at 
Im 4 lea't 
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Jeaſt, he proceeded very wiſely and warily; appointed a 
privy council, in which there were ſeveral great and worthy 


men, who he knew would either not act at all, or not 


act very long with him: but their names giving a ſanction 
for the preſent, he proceeded, with the advice of as many 


of them as attended, to make ſeveral ordinances that were 


neceſſary, as alſo to diſpoſe matters for the holding a new 
parliament. He applied himſelf alſo to the ſettlement of 
the publick affairs, both foreign and domeſtick; he con- 
cluded a peace with the ſtates of Holland and Sweden; he 
obliged the king of Portugal, notwithſtanding all that had 
paſſed between the parliament and him, to accept of a 


peace upon his terms; and adjuſted matters with France, 


though not without ſome difficulty. As to home affairs, he 
filled the courts in Weſtminſter hall with very able judges; 
and directed the lawyers themſelves to make ſuch correc- 
tions in the practice of their profeſſion, as might free them 
from publick odium. The ſame moderation he practiſed 
in church matters; profeſſing an unalterable reſolution to 
maintain liberty of conſcience. He gave the command of 
all the forces in Scotland to general Monk, and ſent his 
ſon Henry to govern Ireland. By an ordinance dated April 


the 12th 1654, he united England and Scotland, fixing the 


number of repreſentatives for the latter at thirty ; and ſoon 


after he did the ſame by Ireland. He affected to ſhew great 


zeal for juſtice, in cauſing the brother of the ambaſlador 
from Portugal to be executed for murder; which he did 
upon the 10th of July, in ſpite of the greateſt application 


to prevent it. | | | | 
But, notwithitanding all the pains which the protector 


took to gain the affections of the people, he found a great 


ſpirit riſing againſt him in all the three kingdoms ; and his 
government ſo cramped for want of money, that he was 
under an abſolute neceſſity of calling a parliament, accord- 
ing to the form which he had preſcribed in The inſtru- 
ment of government. He fixed upon the 3d of September 
for the day, on which they were to aſſemble, eſteeming it 
particularly fortunate to him; and to this he peremptorily 
adhered, though it happened to fall upon a Sunday. The 
parliament was accordingly opened on that day, after hear- 
ing a ſermon at Weſtminſter Abbey, to which the protector 
went in very great ſtate. He received this houſe of com- 


mons in the painted chamber, where, in a very long ſpeech 
he gave them a large account of the nature of that go- 


vernment, which he had thought fit to eſtabliſh, the ends 
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he propoſed, and the means he had uſed to compaſs thoſe 
ends, &c. when they came to the houſe, they fell to de- 
bating, whether the ſupreme legiſlative power of the king- 
dom ſhould be in a ſingle perſon, or a parliament; which 
alarming the protector, who found himſelf in danger of 
being depoſed by a vote of this new parliament, he cauſed a 
guard to be ſet at the door, on the 12th of the ſame month, 


to prevent their going into the houſe of commons, then 


ſent for them into the painted chamber, where he gave them 


a very ſharp rebuke, nor did he permit any to go into the 


houſe afterwards, before they had taken an oath to be faith- 
ful to the protector and his government. While this par- x,yqtow's 
liament was fitting, an odd accident happened to the pro- memoirs, 


tector. He had received a ſet of Friezland horſes from the vol. ii. p. 


duke of Holſtein as a preſent; and would needs drive his?“ 


ſecretary Thurloe in his coach, drawn by theſe horfes, round 
Hyde Park. But the horſes, proving as ungovernable as 


the parliament, threw his highneſs out of the box; and in 


his fall one of his pocket piſtols went off, notwithſtanding 
which he eſcaped, without either wound or broken bones. bid. p. 508, 
By the inſtrument of government the parliament was to fit 
five months, which the protector took the liberty of com- 
puting by his ſoldiers almanack, theſe months conſiſted of 
twenty eight days only; and finding they were about to 
take away his power, and would give him no money, he on 
the 23d of January ſent for them once more into the paint- 
ed chamber, where after a long and bitter ſpeech he diſſolv- 
ed them. We ſhall cloſe the account of this year, with 
mentioning the death of the protector's mother, which hap- 
pened upon the 18th of November 1654. She lived with 
him at Whitehall, ſhared in the ſplendor of his court, but 
enjoyed it not. Though ſhe troubled him but little with 
her remonſtrances, yet her fears were fo ſtrong, that ſhe 
could not believe he was ſafe, if ſhe did not ſee him twice 
a day; and, if by accident ſhe heard a piſtol at any time 
diſcharzed, ſhe could not help crying out, my ſon is ſhot, HReath's 
The protector cauſed her remains to be interred in king chronicle, 
Henry the VII's chapel in Weſtminſter abbey ; but this P. 366. 
was contrary to her deſire, for ſhe eaſily foreſaw that they gudlon's 
would never reſt in peace there. 85 memoirs, 

The opening of the year 1655 proved but cloudy: the vol. fl. p. 
diſſolution of the parliament ſtirred all the ill blood in the #* 
kingdom, ſo that he found himſelf at once beſet with con- 
ſpiracies on all ſides, and by all parties; but he had the 
good luck to diſcover them, before they could be * 

| | pon 
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Upon the 13th of February, he went to Guild-hall; and 
declared, that the republicans and cavaliers had formed 
deſigns againſt his perſon. Of the former, major John Wild- 
man, who had been an intimate friend of his, was ſeized, 
while penning a paper, intitled, A declaration of the peo- 
ple of England againſt the tyrant Oliver Cromwell, eſq; 
and ſome other violent men of that party he impriſoned, 
but was afraid of doing more. As to the royaliſts, he 


| ſuffered them to go on a little; for, by the help of one 


Manning, who was his ſpy in the court of king Charles 
II. he was fo well acquainted with their projects, as to 
put themſelves upon ſuch meaſures, as entirely defeated 
them. And this is a true account of that inſurrection, 
which broke out at Saliſbury, where the king was pro- 
claimed, and Cromwell's judges ſeized; which act of open 
force left no doubt with the publick, that there were de- 
ſigns againſt the protector. For this inſurrection ſeveral 
perſons ſuffered death; and from hence the protector, who 
had hitherto ſhewn an inclination to govern as a lawful 


prince if he could, ſeemed to lay aſide his diſpoſition, and 


no longer to make any difficulty of ſupporting his autho- 
rity in any manner and by any means, In the ſpring of 
this year was carried into execution that famous expedi- 
tion, by which the protector hoped to make himſelf maſter 
of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; where, though his forces did 
not ſucceed in their main deſign, yet they made them- 
ſelves maſters of the iſland of Jamaica, which has remained 
ever ſince part of the dominions of the Britiſh crown. The 
alliance, which had been ſo long in treaty with the crown 
of France, was ſigned November the 24th 1655, and pro- 
claimed the 28th of the ſame month; by which it was ſti- 
pulated, that Cromwell ſhould ſend over a body of Engliſn 
troops, to act in conjunction with the French againſt the 
Spaniards in the Low Countries, and that, on the other 
hand, the French king ſhould oblige the royal family to 
quit his dominions. The new king of Sweden ſent over 
an ambaſſador to compliment the protector. He was moſt 


graciouſly received ; but the intended viſit of queen Chriſtina 


he judged proper to avoid. The glorious ſucceſſes of ad- 
miral Blake in the Mediterranean, and the great fums 
he recovered from ſeveral powers, for depredations com- 
mitted by their ſubjects on the Engliſh trade, did much 


honour to the protector's government; and, to conclude 
the tranſactions of this year, it muſt be allowed, that how 


much 
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much ſoever he might be diſliked at home, his reputation 
| at this time was very great abroad. 392 55 
: The loſs he ſuſtained in the diſcovery of Manning, whom 


king Charles cauſed to be ſhot for correſponding with Thur- 

loe, was moſt effectually repaired by the aſſiſtance he received 

from a perſon of ſuperior character who was chancellor 

Hyde's great correſpondent, and ſuppoſed to be one of the 

moſt active and determined royaliſts in England. Though 

the war with Spain under Blake's management had brought 

two millions of money to the protector's coffer, yet he 

ſtill felt ſome wants, which he judged nothing but a parliament 

could ſupply; and having concerted more effectual methods, 

as he conceived, for bending them to his will, than had been 

practiſed before the laſt, he fixed the meeting of that aſſem- 

bly on the 19th of September 1656. It met accordingly; 

but with a guard poſted at the door of the houſe, who ſuffered 

none to enter till they had taken the oaths prepared for them, 

by which many were excluded. The parliament however 

chat a ſpeaker, paſſed an act for diſannulling the king's title, 

another for the ſecurity of his highneſs's perſon, and ſeveral 

money bills: for all which the protector gave them his moſt 

gracious thanks. About the cloſe of this year a new plot Whitlocke's 

was either diſcovered or invented, for which one Miles 1 

Sindercombe was condemned; but he diſappointed the pro-?“ 33. 

tector, by poiſoning himſelf the night before he was to be 

executed. In the ſpring of the year 1657, it plainly appeared 

what the protector aimed at, by the pains he had taken with 

the parliament; for now a kind of legiſlative ſettlement of 

the government was upon the carpet, under the title of “ the 

«© humble petition and advice:“ in which there was a blank 

for the ſupreme governor's title, and a clauſe prepared to 

countenance the eſtabliſhing ſomething like pzers, under the 

name of the other houſe, At length the whole came to light: Ibid. p. 657, 

for one alderman Pack, a forward, time-ferving, money- 

getting fellow, and deep in all the jobbs of the govern- 

ment, moved that the firſt blank might. be filled with the 

word king, This was violently oppoſed by the army mem- 

bers; but at length, after various debates, carried, as well as 

the clauſe impowering him to make ſomething like lords; 

and in this form the petition was preſented to his highneſs, 

who deſired ſome time to conſider before he gave his Heath's 

anſwer, The protector would have been glad to have hadetronicle, p. 

the kingſhip forced upon him, but that he found ſome of his 3*% 

beſt friends and neareſt relations averſe to it; and carriedF;.ncn, 

their oppoſition ſo far, as to promote a petition from the ar- tnotuumm 
1 5 ; my c. p. II. 

p. 214· 
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my to the parliament againſt it. This determined Cromwell 
to refuſe that honour, which he had been ſo long ſeeking; 
and therefore, upon the 8th of May 1657, he told them 
in the banquetting houſe, that he could not with a good 
conſcience accept the government under the title of king, 
The parliament then thought proper to fill up the blank with 
his former title of protector ; and his highneſs himſelf, that all 
the pains he had taken might not abſolutely be thrown away, 
reſolved upon a new inauguration, which was according] 

performed, on the 26th of June 1657, in Weſtminſter hall, 
with all the pomp and ſolemnity of a coronation. After 
this the houſe of commons adjourned to the 20th of January 
following, in order to give the protector time to regulate all 
things according to the new ſyſtem; with a view to which 


he ſummoned his two. ſons, with many other perfons, to 


Flagellum, 
p. 185. 


take their ſeats in the other houſe. Ihis year Cromwell 
was extremely diſconcerted with a ſmall treatiſe, which cap- 
tain Titus, under the name of William Allen, publiſhed 
with this title, Killing no murder: in which was ſhewn 
fo plainly, that one who had violated all laws, could derive 
protection from no law, that Oliver thenceforwards believed 
himſelf in continual danger. 

In the beginning of the year 1658, he pleaſed himſelf 
with the hopes of being once at the head of an aſſembly, 
ſomewhat reſembling the ancient parliaments of England; 
and accordingly purſuant to their own adjournment, the com- 
mons met on the 20th of January, as the other houſe alſo 
did, agreeably to the writs of ſummons iſſued by the lord 
protector. He ſent for them by the black rod, and began his 
ſpeech with the pompous words, * My lords, and you the 
& knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of the houſe of com- 
„ mons, &c.” All this ſerved only to ſhew, that in military 
force and nothing elſe, his adminiſtration was founded : for 
in the firſt place, the ancient nobility would not reſume their 
ſeats in ſuch company as he had aſſigned; ſecondly the houſe 
of commons would have nothing to do with the new nobles in 


the other houſe ; and thirdly, the new nobles could do nothing 


Whitlocke, 
p-. 672, 


by themſelves. Thus in leſs than a fortnight the new ſyſtem 
was In a fair way of being pulled to pieces ; and this occa- 
ſioned the protector to come, on the fourth of February, 
and to diflolve them with great | bitterneſs of ſpeech and 
ſorrow of heart: for now he plainly ſaw, that a regular eſta- 
bliſhment was a thing impracticable. Some farther deſigns 
againſt him were ſoon after diſcovered, not of the cavaliers 


only, but of the fifth monarehy men alſo, With the latter 
the 
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the protector was obliged to obſerve ſome meaſures; the for- 
mer he delivered over to a high court of juſtice. By the 
ſentence of that court dr. Hewett, a reverend divine of the 
church of England, ſuffered death for contumacy, on the 
8th of June 1658; having refuſed to plead or to own the ju- 
riſdiction of the court. On the ſixth of Auguſt following, 
the protector's favourite daughter, mrs. Claypole, died, 
which affected him greatly on more accounts than one. For 
her illneſs, being very painful, diſtempered her mind not a 
little; and in her deliriums ſhe exclaimed vehemently againſt 
him for his cruelties, and more eſpecially for the death of 
dr. Hewett, on whoſe behalf ſhe had made the moſt impor- 
tunate interceſſions. He is ſaid to have been, from that time, 
wholly altered, and daily more reſerved and ſuſpicious: and 


541 


indeed not without reaſon; for he found a general diſcontent 


prevailed through the nation, a ſignal diſaffection in the 
army, and a great increaſe of the influence of the re- 
publicans, to whom ſome of his relations, and even his 
wife, inclined: ſo that he knew not which way to turn, or 


what to expect. Theſe cares having long tormented his 


mind, at laſt affected his body; ſo that while at Hampton 
Court, he fell into a kind of ſlow fever, which ſoon degene- 
rated into a tertian ague. For about a week this diſorder 
continued without any dangerous ſymptoms, inſomuch that 
every other day he walked abroad; but one day after dinner 
his five cine coming to wait upon him, one of 
them having felt his pulſe ſaid, that it intermitted. At this, 
being ſomewhat ſurpriſed, he turned pale, fell into a cold 


_ ſweat, and when he was almoſt fainting, ordered himſelf to 


be carried to bed; where, by the aſſiſtance of cordials, being 
brought a little to himſelf, he made his will with reſpect 


to his private affairs. Eachard's 


| It is impoſſible to have a better account of his laſt ſickneſs, biſt. of Eng. 


than that given by dr. Bates, who was his phyſician. After: 734. 


mentioning the circumſtance of making his private will, he 
tells us, that the next morning early, when one of his phy- 
ſicians came to viſit him, he aſked him, „ why he looked 
« ſo fad?” and, when anſwer was made, that G 


it became gates Elen- 


any one, who had the weighty care of his life and health chus motu- 


upon him, „Ve phyſicians, ſaid he, think I ſhall die: Ide. f. os 


«* tell you, I ſhall not die this bout, I am ſure of it. Do* 
«© not you think, ſaid he to the phyſician looking more at- 
<«« tentively at him on theſe words; do not think that I am 
% mad: I ſpeak the words of truth upon ſurer grounds, than 
+ Galen or your Hippocrates furniſh you with. God al- 
54 2 | - “ mighty 
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ec mighty himſelf hath given that an wer, not to my prayers 


& alone, but io to the prayers v thor, who entertain a 
« ſtrieter commerce and greater intereſt with him. Go 
on cheartully, baniſhing all ſadneſs from your looks; and 
% deal with me as you would do with a ſerving man. Ye 
may have a ſkill in the nature of things, yet nature can 
„do more than all phyſicians put together; and God is far 
© more above nature.“ He was then defired to take his 
reſt, becauſe he had not flept the greateſt part of the n ght; 
and this phyſician left him. But as he was coming out of 
the chamber, he accidentally met another; to whom, ſaid 
he, I am afraid our patient will be light headed. Then re- 

lied the other, you are certainly a ſtranger in this houſe, 

o not you know what was done laſt night? the chaplains, 


and all who are dear to God, being diſperſed into ſeveral 


parts of the palace, have prayed to God for his health ; and 
have brought this anſwer, he ſhall recover. Nay to ſuch a 
degree of madneſs they came, that a publick faſt being for 
his fake kept at Hampton Court, they did not fo much pray 
to God for his health, as thank him for the undoubted 
pledges of his recovery; and they repeated the fame at 
Whitehall. Theſe oracles of the ſaints were the cauſe, 
that the phyſicians ſpake not a word of his danger. Being 
removed to London, he became much worſe, grew firſt le- 
thargick, then delirious : from whence: recovering a little, 


but not enough to give any diſtinct directions as to the ma- 


nagement of publick affairs, he died on the third of Septem- 
ber 1658, aged ſomewhat more than fifty nine years and 
four months. A little before his death, the phyſicians 
awaked the privy council, by repreſenting the danger he was 
in; and at an appointed time they came to adviſe him, that 
he would name his ſucceſſor. But when in a drowfy fit he 
anſwered out of purpoſe, they again aſked him, if he did 
not name Richard his eldeft Gn for his ſucceſſor ; to which 
he anſwered, yes. Then being aſked where his will. was, 
which heretofore he had made concerning the heirs of the 
kingdom, he ſent to look for it in his cloſet and other 
places; but in vain; for he had either burnt it, or _ 
had ftole it. It has been imagined that Oliver Cromwell 
was poiſoned, but without any reaſonable foundation. Dr. 
Bates gives us the following account of his diſorder. 4 His 
4 body being opened, in the animal parts the brain ſeemed - 


eto be over charged; in the vitals the lungs a little in- 


« flamed ; but in the natural, the ſource of the diſtemper ap- 
& peared; the ſpleen, though ſound to the eye, being 4a 
| „4 e 
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„through all, ſo that there was a neceſſity of interring it 
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4 filled with matter like to the lees of oil. Nor was that . 
« jnconſiſtent with the diſeaſe, he had for a long time been 

« ſubject to; ſince, for at leaſt thirty years, he had at 

c times complained of hypocondriacal indiſpoſitions. Though ' 

cc his bowels were taken out, and his body filled with ſpices, 

« wrapped in a fourfold ſear cloth, put firſt into a coffin of 

5 lead, and then into one of wood, yet it purged and wrought 


before the ſolemnity of the funeral.” A very pompous Bates, ibid, 


funeral was ordered at the publick expence, and performed p. 236. 


from Somerſet houſe, with a ſplendour not only equal but 
ſuperior to any, that has been beſtowed upon crowned heads. 
Some have related, that his body was, by his own particular 


order, ſecretly buried in Naſeby field ; others that it was 


wrapped in lead, and ſunk in the deepeſt part of the Thames, 

to prevent any inſult that might afterwards be offered to it. 

But it ſeems out of all doubt, that his body was interred at 
Weſtminſter, from the following account of what paſſed upon 

the order to diſinter him after the reſtoration. “ In the 

© middle ifle of Henry the VII's chapel, as the author of the 

«© complete hiſtory of England tells us, at the eaſt end, in a bid. vol. ig, 
&« yault, was found his corps. In the inſide of whoſe coffin, p. 229. 
& and upon the breaſt of the corps, was laid a copper plate 

« finely gilt, incloſed in a thin caſe of lead: on the fide 

«© whereof were engraven the arms of England, impaled with 

“the arms of Oliver; and on the reverſe the following le- 

„ genda: Oliverius protector reipublice Angliz, Scotiæ, & 

„ Hiberniz, natus 25 April, 1599, inauguratus 16 Decembris 
« 1653, mortuus 3 Septembris ann. 1658. Hie ſitus eſt,” ' 

As odious as Cromwell's reign had generally been, yet 
many marks of publick approbation were beſtowed upon his 
memory, ſuch as the celebrated poems of Waller, Sprat, and 
Dryden; which, though the authors lived to change their 
ſentiments, will not fail to give always a very high idea of 
the man. In his life time his actions had been celebrated by 
ſeveral learned men abroad, as well as by his own ſecretary 
Milton at home; and with theſe panegyricks he ſeems not 
to have been diſpleaſed; for, as Anthony Wood tells us, he 
was very deſirous to engage a very learned man to write his 
hiftory, and offered conſiderable rewards to tempt him to it, 
which however were not accepted. We have indeed various athens 
characters of him from various perſons, and thoſe too of va- Oxon, 
rious ſentiments ; yet in moſt of theſe there ſeems to be a i . 
mixture on flaitery of prejudice. Such as approved his actions, 
knew not where to ſtop their praiſes; and ſuch as deteſted 
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them, were as extravagant in their cenſures. Thoſe who 
hated his perſon went farther ſtill. Lord Hollis, in his me- 
moirs, will hardly allow him great or good qualities; and 
one principal deſign of lieutenant general Ludlow's memoirs 


is to repreſent Cromwell as the vileſt and wickedeſt of men. 


Mr. Cowley ſeems to have excelled all others, as well in re- 

ſpect to the matter as the manner of repreſenting his actions 

and adminiſtration in the different lights of praiſe and cen- 

ſure; ſo that his performance may juſtly be eſteemed the 

moſt perfect of any, as it is beyond compariſon the moſt 
Cowley's Beautiful. It is ſaid, that cardinal Mazarine ſtiled him a 
works, vol. fortunate madman : - but -father Orleans, who relates this, 
u. p. 631. Jiflikes that character, and would ſubſtitute in its place, that 
Revolutions Of à judicious villain. Lord Clarendon calls him a brave 
of Enęland, wicked man: and biſhop Burnet is of opinion, that * his 
p. 185. „ life and his arts were exhauſted together; and that, if he 

„had lived longer, he would ſcarce have been able to pre- 
He, of his fſerve his power.“ But this proves no more, than that the 
own times, biſhop did not diſcern, how he could have ſupported his ad- 
vol, i. p. 70. miniſtration ; it is more than probable, that Cromwell would 
not have been at a loſs for ways and means. 

As to Cromwell's publick way of living, there was a 
ſtrange kind of ſplendour in his time at Whitehall; for ſome- 
times his court wore an air of ſtately ſeverity, at other times 
he would unbend himſelf and drink freely. He never drank 
to exceſs; but only ſo far as to have an opportunity of 

Flagellum, founding men's thoughts in their unguarded moments. 
p. 158. Sometimes in the midſt of ſerious conſultations, he ſtarted 
into buffoonery; ſometimes the feaſts that were prepared for 
perſons of the firſt diſtinction, were, by a ſignal of drums 


Ludlow's and trumpets, made the prey of his guards. There was a 


memoirs, kind of madneſs in his mirth, as well as of humour in his 
vol. i. p. gravity, and much of defign in all. Some have commended 


24% him for keeping up a great face of religion in his court and 


through the nation : but it is not eaſy to know what they 
mean by a face of religion. This is certain, that religion 
never wore ſo many faces as in his time ; nor was he pleaſed 
to diſcoyer, which face he liked beſt. The preſbyterians he 


hated : the church of England he perſecuted : againſt the 


papiſts he made laws, but the ſectaries he indulged. Yet 
ſome of the preſbyterian divines he courted ; affected kind- 
neſs to a few of the miniſters of the church of England ; 
and entered into ſome very deep intrigues with the papiſts. 


This made fir Kenelm Digby his favourite, father White 


Write in defence of his government and even of his conduct, 


and 
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- CROMWELL: 
and the popiſh primate of Ireland, Reily, ſent precepts through all 
his province under his ſeal, to pray for the health, eſtabliſhment, 
and proſperity of the protector Cromwell and his govern- 
ment. As for the judges in Weſtminſter hall, he differed 


with St. John, and was ſometimes out of humour with Hale, 


He ſet up high courts of juſtice unknown to the law, and 


put dr. Hewett to death for not pleading before one of them, 
though he offered to plead, if any one, that ſat there and 
was a lawyer, would give it under his hand, that it was a 
legal juriſdiction; and Whitlocke himſelf owns, that though 
he was named in the commiſſion he would never fit, becauſe 
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he knew it was not lawful. His majors general, while they Memorial, 


acted, ſuperſeded all law; and the protector himſelf de- p. 673: 


rided Magna charta, ſo much reſpected by our kings. He 
was indeed kind to ſome learned men. Milton and Marvel 
were his ſecretaries. He would have hired Meric Caſaubon, 
as we have obſerved, to have wrote his hiſtory; and have 
taken the famous Hobbes into his ſervice, for writing the 


Leviathan, probably, becauſe in that celebrated work power 


is made the ſource of right and the baſis of religion: for 
this was indeed the foundation on which Cromwell's ſyſtem 
as well as Hobbes's, was intirely built. He gave the body 
of archbiſhop Uſher a publick funeral in Weſtminſter abbey, 
yet he payed but half the expence, and the other half proved 


a heavy burden upon that prelate's poor family. For the Parr'slife of 
protector's conduct with reſpect to foreign courts, it is cer- User, p. 78. 
tain, that he carried his authority very far; and perhaps the 


Engliſh honour never ſtood higher, The queen of Sweden 
paid great reſpect to Oliver, who, to expreſs his regard for 
her on the other fide, hung her picture in his bedchamber, which 
the laughers in thoſe times ſaid, made the lady Elizabeth 
Cromwell, the protector's conſort, not a little jealous. The 
kings of Denmark and Portugal the protector treated very 
haughtily z and obliged the ambaſſador of the latter to come 
and ſign the peace at Whitehall, the very morning his bro- 
ther was executed on Tower-hill. He refuſed the title of 
couſin from the French king, expecting that of brother ; 
and fo artfully played the Spaniard with him at a critical con- 


juncture, that the two crowns contended for his friendſhip 


with an earneſtneſs, that made them both ridiculous. Their 
adyances were ſo extraordinary, and their acts of ſubmiſſion 


ſo ſingular, that the Dutch ſtruck a medal, with the buſt 
of Cromwell and his titles on one ſide, with Britannia on 


the other, and Cromwell thruſting his head in her boſom, 
with his breeches down and his backſide bare, the Spaniſh 
Voi. Bl: | Nn ambaſſador 
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| ambaſſador ſtooping to kiſs it, while the French ambaſſador 

holds him by the arm, with theſe words inſcribed, Retire 
toi, l'honneur apartient au roi mon maitre, that is, come 
back, that honour belongs to the king my maſter. 

Catalogue 3 . | . , "inf b 

. 2 75 little of Cromwell's private life is known ; he being 

qui je trou - towards forty, when he firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf in oppoſing 

vent dans le the project for draining of fens. Yet ſome there were, who 

— knew and underſtood him thoroughly, before his extraordina- 

chevalier, a ry talents were made known to the world ; and in particular 

Amſterdam. His couſin Hampden, of which the following was a remark- 
able inſtance. When things ran high in the houſe of com- 
mons, and mr. Hampden and the lord Digby were going 
down the parliament ſtairs, and Cromwell juſt before them, 
who was known to the latter only by fight : * Pray, faid 
„ his lordſhip to mr. Hampden, who is that man, for I 
« ſee that he is on our fide, by his ſpeaking ſo warmly to 
« day? that floven replied mr. Hampden, whom you ſee be- 
« fore us who has no ornament in his ſpeech ; that ſloven, 
« I fay, if we ſhould ever come to a breach with the king, 
« which God forbid ; in ſuch a caſe, I fay, that floven will 


Bolfrode's (e be the greateſt man in England.“ This prophecy which 


memoirs, p. was ſo fully accompliſhed, roſe chiefly from the ſenſe mr. 
193. Hampden had of Cromwell's indefatigable diligence in pur- 
ſuing whatever he undertook ; for this remarkable quality he 

had in a very high degree. He had another quality, which 

was equally uſeful to him 3 and that was diſcerning the tem- 

per of thoſe he had to deal with, and dealing with them ac- 
cordingly. Before he became commander in chief, he kept 

up a very high intimacy with the private men; taking great 

pains to learn their names, by which he was ſure to call 

them; ſhaking them by the hand, clapping them on the 
thoulder ; or, which was peculiar him, giving them a light 

box on the ear; which condeſcending familiarities, with the 

paſſion he expreſſed for their intereſts, gave him a power 
Bates'sElen- caſier conceived than deſcribed. He tried to inveigle the earl 
chus motu- of Mancheſter, but finding that impracticable, he fell upon 
— Ke. p. him in the houſe of commons, and procured his removal. He 
carried himſelf with ſo much reſpect to Fairfax, that he knew 

not how to break with him, though he knew that he had 

betrayed him. He not only deceived Harriſon, Bradſhaw, 

and Ludlow, but outwitted Oliver St. John, who had more 

parts than them all; and he foiled fir Henry Vane with his 

own weapons. In ſhort, he knew men perfectly, worked 

them to his purpoſes as if they had been cattle, and which 

is ſtill more wonderful, did that often while they * 


RS 
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that they were making a tool of him. He had a reach of Bates's | 
. head, which enabled him to impoſe even upon the greateſt Elenchus 
! bodies of men. He fed the reſentment of the houſe of com- ns: * 
mons againſt the army, till the latter were in a flame, and 
very angry with him: yet when he came to the army, it was 
upon a flea- bitten nag, all of a foam, as if he had made his 
eſcape from that houſe: and in this trim, he ſigned the en- 
gagement of Triploe-heath, throwing himſelf from his horſe 
r upon the graſs, and writing his name as-he lay upon his belly; 
5 He had yet another faculty beyond theſe; and that was, the 
N art of concealing his arts. He dictated a paper once to Ire- 


8 ton, which was impoſed upon the adjutators, as if founded 
1, upon their inſtructions z who ſent it expreſs by two of their 
d number to Cromwell, then lieutenant general, at his quarters 
I at Colcheſter. He was in bed, when they came; but they 
0 demanded and had admittance. When they told him their 
e- commiſſion, he aſked them, with the greateſt tage and re- 
n, Tentment in his looks, how they durſt bring him papers from 
85 the army? They ſaid, that paper contained the ſenſe of the 
ill army, and they were directed to do it: Are you ſure of that, 
ch faid he with the ſame ſtern countenance ? Let me ſee it. He 
ar. ſpent a long time in reading it, and as it ſeemed to them, 
In in reflecting upon it: then with a mild and deyout look; 


he he told them, it was a moſt juſt thing, and he hoped that 
ch God would proſper it, adding; “ I will ſtand by the army 


SOL &* in theſe deſires with my life and fortune“ 

1 With ſuch arts and qualities as theſe, joined to his great 

ept ſkill and reputation in military affairs, we may eaſily account 

eat for all his ſucceſſes, and that prodigious authority he raiſed 

call himſelf to, without having recourſe to that contract 

the of his with the devil, which, as Eachard relates, colonel 

ght Lindſey was eye and ear witneſs to. In the courſe of his life gift. of 
the he was temperate and ſober, and deſpiſed thoſe who were not England, p- 


et ſo. In his family he ſhewed greatneſs, but without any di- 691. 
earl minution of his authority. He was very reſpectful to his 

pon mother, and very tender towards his wife; yet neither had 

He any influence over him. He expreſſed a deep ſenſe of the 

new concern which the former expreſſed for his danger, heard 

had whatever ſhe ſaid to him patiently, but acted as he thought 

aw, |M Proper; and in reſpect to her burial, directly againſt her dying 

_ requeſt. His wife is ſald to have made a propoſition 3 

1 his to reſtore the king; but he rejected it unmoved, as he hac i 
rked ſhewn himſelf before; when his ſon Kichard threw himſelf at 51965 67 fl. 
hich bis feet, to diſſuade him from taking the king's life. He did 1uftrivus pers | 
jved not ſeem to take amiſs applications of the ſame kind from ſons who dis 


i 8 ed in 1714 
that , Nn 2 athet x: 296. ; 
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other perſons, as from Whitlocke, though that gentleman 
thought he loſt his confidence by it; from the marquis of 


Hertford, whom he treated very reſpectfully; and from dr. 
Brownrig, biſhop of Exeter, to whom he ſhewed more 


kindneſs than to any other man of his rank and profeſſion. 


Aſking advice once of this prelate, © My advice, ſaid he to him, 
< muſt be in the words of the Goſpel: Render to Cæſar the 


ce things that are Cæſar's, and unto God the things that are 


Memorials of © God's:” to which Cromwell made no reply. He ſhewed 


biſhop 
Brownrig, 


P. x86, 


a great reſpect for learning and learned men, without affect- 
ing to be learned himſelf. His letters however are the beſt 
nes of his parts, for they are varied in their ſtyle in 
a wonderful manner, exactly adapted to the purpoſes for 
which they were written, and the perſons to whom they 
were addreſſed. A great number of them are to be found in 
Thurloe's and Nichols's collections, as well as in Ruſhworth 
and Whitlocke. His publick ſpeeches were long, dark, 
and perplexed; and though mixed with the cant of the 
times, yet have ſentiments in them, which ſhew a ſuperiori- 
ty of underſtanding. Several of theſe are in Whitlocke's 
memorials, In his converfation he was eaſy and pleaſant, 
and could unbend himſelf without lofing his dignity. He 
made an excellent choice in thoſe he employed, but truſted 
none of them farther than was neceſſary. It may ſeem 
ſtrange, that in drawing together his character, there ſhould 
be nothing ſaid of his principles as to government or reli- 
gion ; but the real -truth is neither can be diſcovered with 
certainty, We know, that he hated a commonwealth and 
the preſbyterians; but what his ſentiments were in other re- 
ſpects, it is hardly poſſible to ſay. When he recollected him- 
ſelf after the follies of his youth, there ſeems to be no doubt 
that he had ſerious impreſſions of religion ; and theſe ſeem to 


be ny ſtrong proofs that he was afterwards tinctured with 
enthu 


iaſm. It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe him a fanatick, in 
the time of his elevation; it were more reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
him gradually to have loſt all ſenſe of religion, and only 
preſerved the maſk of it, for the better carrying on his de- 
ſigns, and managing the perſons with whom he had to do. 

y lord Clarendon mentions the protector's ſpeaking kindly 
of biſhops, as if there was ſomething good in that order, if 
the droſs was ſcoured off; and ſeems to think he was in 


Eig. of re. earneſt. But the whole courſe of Cromwell 's life proves that 
bellion, p. he was not at all ſteady to the form of religion, ſuppoſing 


697, 


him to have retained any principles at the bottom ; and there 
ſeems to be very little doubt, that the true meaning of theſe 
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flattering words was, his deſign to return to the old form of go- 
vernment; for whatever he intended, this was his great aim. 
He did not overturn the conſtitution to leave it in ruins, but 


to ſet it up again, and himſelf at the head of it: and though act's f 
lit. ot nis 


conſtable, yet all he laboured at afterwards was plainly to — 2 


he compared his own government at firſt to that of a high 


get the chaos new formed, and his own authority ſanEtified 
by the regal title, and the appearance of a legal parlia- 
ment. | 

The protector Oliver Cromwell had many children, of 
whom ſix ſurvived to be men and women; namely, Richard, 
Henry, Bridget, Elizabeth, Mary, Frances. Richard Crom- 
well was born upon the fourth day of October 1626, and 
died July the 13th 1712 at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire. Oli- 
ver Cromwell has been cenſured for keeping this eldeſt fon 
at a diſtance from buſineſs, and for 8 no employ- 
ments; but for this perhaps there was not any juſt ground. 
He married him to a lady who brought him a good fortune. 
He ſuffered him to purſue the bent of his inclinations, and 
to lead the life of a plain, honeſt, country gentleman; which 
for a time was highly ſuitable to his own intereſt, as it 


ſeemed to correſpond with the terms of the inſtrument of go- 


vernment; and with the diſlike, which the protector when 
firſt ſo called, had expreſſed of hereditary right. When he had 
afterwards brought about a change in affairs, he altered, at the 
ſame time, his conduct towards his ſon; named him the firſt 
lord in his other houſe ; reſigned to him the chancellorſhip 


of Oxford, and conferred upon him all the honours he could. 


His ſecond fon Henry, born upon the 20th of January 1627, 


he ſent over into Ireland, where he raiſed him gradually to 


the poſt of lord lieutenant. Though in this he ſeemed to 


give him the preference to Richard, yet in reality he uſed 
him more harſhly; for though his abilities were good, his 
manners irreproachable, and his ſubmiſſion exemplary, yet 
he paid no great deference to his recommendations, and al- 
lowed him as little power as could well be imagined. This 
ſon died upon the 25th of March 1674. He married all his 
daughters well, and was kind to their huſbands ; but it is 
ſaid, that he gave them no fortunes. Bridget his eldeſt firſt 
married commiſſary general Ireton, and after his deceaſe lieu- 
tenant general Fleetwood, Cromwell is ſaid never to have 
had but one confident, and that was Ireton ; whom he placed 
at the head of affairs in Ireland, where he died of the plague 
in the year 1651. This daughter was a republican, as were 
her two huſbands,. and conſequently not quite 9 
n 3 er 
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her father; otherwiſe a woman of very good ſenſe, and re- 
gular in her behaviour. Elizabeth was born in the year 
1630, and married John Cleypole, eſq; a Northamptonſhire 
gentleman, whom the protector made maſter of the horſe, created 
him a baronet July the 16th 1657, and appointed him one of 
PFlzge!lum, his lords, We have mentioned the death of this favourite 
5. 19 daughter, and the ſtrange effect it had upon the protector. 
Mary was married with great ſolemnity to the lord viſcount 
Fauconberg upon the 18th of November 1657 ; but the ſame 
day more privately by dr. Hewet, according to the office in 
the common prayer book. She was a lady of great beauty, 
and of a very high ſpirit; and, after her brother Richard was 
| depoſed, is thought to have promoted very ſucceſsfully the 
reſtoration of king Charles; for it is remarkable, that all 
Cromwell's daughters, except the eldeſt, had a ſecret kindneſs 
Bates'sFlen- for the royal family, of which however he was not ignorant. 
chus mog- Lord Fauconberg was ſent to the Tower by the committee of 
2979 "23 ſafety, and was in very high favour with king Charles II. 
| He was raiſed to the dignity of an earl by king William ; 
and died on the laſt day of the year 1700. His lady ſurvived 
him to March the 14th 1712, and diſtinguiſhed herſelf to 
her death, by the quickneſs of her wit, and the ſolidity of her 
judgement. Frances, his youngeſt daughter, was twice mar- 
ried, firſt to Mr. Robert Rich, grandſon to the earl of War- 
wick on the 11th of November 1657, who died the 16th 
of February following; and, ſecondly, to fir John Ruſſel of 
Chippenham in Cambridgeſhire, by whom ſhe had ſeveral 

children, and lived to a great age, pak, 
We will conclude this article with an extraordinary ſtory 
of this laſt mentioned Jady in the earlier part of her life; 
which we inſert, not only becauſe it is a good one, but be- 
cauſe it is generally received for true, though it reſts chiefly 
upon the credit of an hiſtorian whoſe credit is ambiguous. 
Mr. Oldmixon is the hiſtorian we mean; and he relates it in 
the following words. One of Cromwell's domeſtick chap- 
c lains, mr. Jeremy White, a ſprightly man, and a top 
« wit of his court, was fo ambitious as to make his ad- 
« drefles to lady Frances, the protector's youngeſt daughter. 
s The young lady did not diſcourage him; and this piece 
« of innocent — in ſo religious à court could not be 


« carried on without fpies. Oliver was told of it, and he 


& was much concerned at it; obliging the perſon who told him 
& to be on the watch, and telling him if he could give him 
„% any ſubſtantial proofs, he ſhould be well rewarded, and 
« White ſeverely puniſhed, The ſpy followed the youre 
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« ſo cloſe, that he hunted Jerry White, as he was generally 


4 called, to the lady's chamber, and ran immediately to the 
ce protector with this news. Oliver in a rage haſtened him- 
« ſelf thither; and going in haſtily, found Jerry on his 
knees, kiſſing the lady's hand, or having juſt kifled it. 
« Cromwell in a fury aſked, what was the meaning of that 
« poſture before his daughter Frank? White, with a great 


e deal of preſence of mind, ſaid, may it pleaſe your highneſs 


] have a long time courted that young gentlewoman there, 
« my lady's woman, and cannot prevail: I was therefore 
« humbly praying her ladyſhip to intercede for me. The 
« protector, turning to the young woman, cried, what's 
«© the meaning of this, huſſy? why do you refuſe the honour 
„ mr. White would do you? he is my friend, and I expect 
c you ſhould treat him as ſuch. My lady's woman, who 
« defired nothing more, with a very low curtſey, replied, 
if mr. White intends me that honour, I ſhall not be againſt 
« him. Say'ſt thou ſo, my laſs, cried Cromwell? Call 
«© Godwyn. This buſineſs ſhall be done preſently, before I 


go out of the room. Mr. White was gone too far to go 


& back: the parſon came: Jerry and my lady's woman were 
married in the preſence of the protector, who gave her five 
hundred pounds for her portion: and that, with the mo- 
© ney ſhe had ſaved before, made mr. White eaſy in his 
“ circumſtances, except in one thing, which was, that he 


never loved his wife, nor ſhe him, though they lived to- 


& gether near fifty years afterwards.” 


CROSS, an Engliſh artiſt, and famous copyer of paint- 


ings, who flouriſhed in the reigns of the kings Charles I. 
and Charles II. A pleafant ſtory goes of him, that being 


employed by the firſt of theſe kings to copy ſeveral eminent 
pieces in Italy, and having leave of the ſtate of Venice to 
copy the celebrated Madonna of Raphael in St. Mark's 
church, he performed the tatk ſo admirably well, that he is 
ſaid to have put a trick upon the Italians, by leaving his co- 
py, and bringing away the original; and that ſeveral meſs 
ſengers were ſent after him, but that he had got the ſtart of 
them ſo far as to carry it clear off. This picture was after- 
wards, in, Oliver's days, bought by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
when the king's goods were expoſed to ſale. Mr. Croſs 
copied likewiſe Titian's Europa, and other celebrated pieces, 
admirably well. | | 
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CROUSAZ (Joux PETER de) a celebrated philoſo- 
pher and mathematician, was deſcended of an ancient and 
genteel family, and born at Lauſanne in Switzerland, upon 
the 13th of Abril in the year 1663. His father educated 
him with great care, and, deſigning him for the profeſſion of 


arms, had him particularly inſtructed in every thing relating 


D:Rionaire, 


portatif, &c, upon philoſophy and mathematicks. 
par lod vocat. ö 9 . 


to the art military, Crouſaz however had no taſte for ſol- 

diering, but on the contrary a great love of letters and ſtu- 
dy : which being obſerved by his father, he was left to fol- 
low the bent of his natural inclination. He ſtudied under 
ſeveral ingenious maſters ſucceſſively; and the reading of 
Des Cartes's works made him apply himſelf with great ear- 
neſtneſs to philoſophy and mathematicks, in which he made 
a conſiderable progreſs. Some time after he went to Gene- 
va, to Holland, to France; and at Paris became acquainted 
with Malbranche and other eminent men. Returning to 
his own country, he was made an honorary profeſſor. In 
the year 1699, he was choſen profeſſor of Greek and of phi- 


loſophy at Bern; afterwards rector of the academy of Lauſanne 


in the years 1706, and 1722, and mathematical and philo- 
ſophical profeſſor at Groningen in 1724. Two years after, 
he was nominated a foreign member of the royal academy 
of ſciences at Paris ; about which time he was pitched upon 
to be tutor to prince Frederick of Heſſe Caſſel, nephew of 
the king of Sweden. Mr. de Crouſaz managed the educa- 
tion of this illuſtrious perſon to the year 1732, when he 
was appointed by that king counſellor of his embaſhes. In 
the year 1737, he became profeſſor of philoſophy and mathe- 
maticks in the academy of Lauſanne ; where he died in the 
year 1748, aged 85 years, | 
e was the author of a great many works; as 1. An eſ- 

fay upon logick, in French, under this title, A ſyſtem of 
reflexions, which may contribute to clear and extend our 
knowledge: or, A new treatiſe of logick, Amſterd. 1712, 
two volumes, 8vo, Mr. de Crouſaz afterwards enlarged this 
work into fix volumes, and ſo it was printed in the edi- 
tion of 1741; but, ſome time before his death, he con- 
tracted theſe fix volumes into one. 2. A treatiſe upon beau- 
„two volumes in 12mo. 3. A treatiſe upon the educa- 
tion of children, two volumes in 12mo. 4. An exami na- 
tion of a treatiſe upon the liberty of thinking, in 8vo. 5. 
An examination of ancient and modern pyrrhoniſm, in folio. 
6. Sermons; ſeveral of which relate to the truth of the 
chriſtian religion. 7. Miſcellaneous works. 8. A com- 
mentary upon mr. Pope's Eſſay on man. 9. Several pieces 
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CROWNE (Jod) was the ſon of an independent mi- 
niſter in that part of America, called Nova Scotia. Being 
a man of ſome genius, and impatient of the gloomy educa- 
tion he received in that country, he reſolved upon coming 


to England, to try if he could not make his fortune by his 


wits. When he firſt arrived here, his neceflities were ex- 
tremely urgent ; and he was obliged to become a gentleman 
uſher to an old independent lady. But he ſoon grew as wea- 
ry of that preciſe office, as he was of the diſcipline of Nova 
Scotia. He ſet himſelf therefore to writing; and preſently 
made himſelf fo known to the court and town, that he was 
nominated by Charles II. to write The maſque of Calypſo. 


This nomination was procured him by the earl of Roche- 


ſter: it muſt not however be aſcribed — to his merit, 
but to ſome little ſpite in this lord, who deſigned by that 
preference to mortify mr. Dryden. Upon the breaking out 


of the two parties, after the pretended diſcovery of the po- 


piſh plot, the favour Crowne was in at court, induced him 
to embrace the tory party ; about which time he wrote a co- 
medy called The city politicks, in order to ſatyrize and ex- 
poſe the whigs. This comedy was by many intrigues of the 
party-men hindered from appearing upon the ſtage, till the 
king himſelf laid his abſolute commands on the lord cham- 
perlain to have it ated immediately. 1 
About the latter end of this reign, Crowne, tired out 
with writing, and deſirous to ſhelter himſelf from the reſent- 
ment of many enemies he had made by his City politicks, ven- 
tured to addreſs the king himſelf, for an eſtabliſhment in ſome 
office, that might be a ſecurity to him for life. The king 


anſwered, „he ſhould be provided for ;” but added, © that he 


„ would firſt ſee another comedy.” Mr. Crowne endeavour- 
ed to excuſe himſelf by telling the king, that he plotted 
*© ſlowly and aukwardly.” His majeſty replied, that © he 
„would help him to a plot ;? and fo put into his hand the 
Spaniſh comedy, called Non poder efler, out of which mr. 
Crowne took the comedy of Sir Courtly Nice. The play 
was juſt ready to appear to the world; and mr. Crowne ex- 


tremely delighted to think, that he was going to be made | 


happy the remaining part of his life, by the performance of 
the king's promiſe, But upon the laſt day of the rehearſal, 
he met Underhill the player coming from the houſe, as he was 
going to it; upon which, reprimanding him for neglecting ſo 
conſiderable a part, as he had in the comedy, and upon the 


laſt day too; „ Lord, fir, ſays Underhill, we are all un- 


* done.” £ How ! ſays Crowne, is the playhouſe on fire - 
| 8 F. « the 
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* the whole nation, replies the player, will quickly be ſo, 
for the king is dead.” The king's death ruined Crowne, 
who had now nothing but his wits to live on for the re- 
maining part of his life. It is not certain when he died, 
but it 1s ſuppoſed to be ſomewhere about the year 1703. He 
was the author of ſeventeen plays, ſome of which were 
acted with great ſucceſs; and of two poems, called Pandion 
& Amphiginia, and Dæneids. | 


CROXAL (SAMUEL) was born at Walton upon 
Thames in Surry, received his education at Eton ſchool, and 
from thence was ſent to St. John's college 1n Cambridge, 
Tt is ſaid, that while he was at the univerſity, he became 
J, - -« xnamoured of mrs. Anna Maria Mordaunt, who firſt inſpired 
H/ 2 ue dr Fhis breaſt with loye; and to whom he dedicates the poem 
=, > of the Fair Circaſſian, for which he has been much diſtin- 
|< 1” c © Iuiſhed. Mr. Croxal was all along deſigned for holy or- 
2 ders, and had probably entered them, when he publiſhed 
1 ebe this poem; which made him ſo cautious. of being known 
4 4 2/79 to be the author of a piece, ſo ludicrouſly written, and yet 
1 kf £ Azt@ken from a book, which makes a part of the canon of 
VAL) ATT Z , ſcripture. Some years after however it was known to be 
ara, his: for one mr. Cragg, a miniſter of the city of Edin- 
bburgh, took occaſion, in a volume of ſpiritual poems, which 
.. Abe publiſhed, to complain of the horrid proſtitution of ge- 
| nius, that was preyalent among us; and mentions particu- 
larly the author of the Fair Circaſſian with great indigna- 
tion, for having abandoned his muſe to the purpoſes of 
lewdneſs, „in converting, ſays he, the Song of Solomon in- 
| to an amorous dialogue between a king and his miſtreſs.“ 
(44 „ Mr. Croxal had not Jong quitted the univerſity, e'er he 
1 * was inſtituted to the living of Hampton in Middleſex; and 
—4/ 477 14 © afterwerds to the united pariſhes of St. Mary Somerfet and 
. * t. Mary Mounthaw, in the city of London, both which 
4 Ihe held till his death. He was alſo chancellor, prebendary, 
u of 1 and canon reſidentiary of the church of Hereford. Towards 
88944 fi fhe latter end of the reign of queen Anne, he publiſhed 
/ ; cher two original cantos, in imitation of Spencer's Fairy queen, 
4 ck „ Which were meant as a ſatire on the earl of Oxford's ad- 
a. © miniſtration. In the year 1715, he addreſſed a poem to 
| * the duke of Argyle, upon his obtaining a victory over the 
* rebels, and the ſame year publiſhed the Viſion, a poem, ad- 
| Ac4 dreſſed to the earl of Halifax. He publiſhed many other 
6 AC. Grapoems and tranſlations, and performed likewiſe an entire 
1 1 oo * Ho Aranſlation of Eop's fables, He died old in 17 $1, _afer 
Lace Go, e HA ein. al. ue. A” ; 5 
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vine, was ſon of dr. Ralph Cudworth, and born in the year 


this diſcourſe with great commendations. The notion how- 


and ſufferings of Chriſt, which ſeems indeed more agreeable 


CUDWORT H. | B58 
publiſhing, as it is ſaid, a year before a poem, called the 
Royal manual; in the preface of which he endeavours to 
ſhew, that it was compoſed by the famous Andrew Marvel, 
found among his manuſcripts; but it was generally be- 
leved to be written by himſelf. In conſequence of dr. Crox- 
al's ſtrong attachment to the whig intereſt, he was made 
archdeacon of Salop in 1732, and chaplain in ordinary to 


his preſent majeſty. 2 Ay | Pk a | 1 
CUDWORTH (Rarrn) a very learned Engliſh di- | 


1617, at Aller in Somerſetſhire, of which place his father 

was rector. His mother was of the family of Machell, and Serene of 
R . the Life and 

had been nurſe to prince Henry, eldeſt ſon of king James I. uritings of 

His father dying, when he was only ſeven years of age, and Ralph Cud- 

his mother marrying again, his education fell under his fa- ee. D. D. 

ther-in-law, dr. Stoughton, who conducted it with great Br 2 

care, and was very attentive to the promiſing genius of his edition of 

jon. In the year 1630, he was admitted penſioner of Ema- his Intel- 

nuel College in Cambridge; of which, after taking his ba- pawn! 6 

chelor and maſter of arts degrees in the regular way, he was "ET 

choſen fellow, and became an eminent tutor. Among his 

pupils, which were very numerous, was mr. William Tem- 

ple, afterwards a baronet, and famous for his embaſſies and 

writings. Somewhere about the year 1640, he was pre- 

ſented to the rectory of North Cadbury in Somerſetſhire, 

worth three hundred pounds per annum. In 1642, he 

gave the world the firſt ſpecimen of his great abilities and 

learning, by publiſhing a Diſcourſe concerning the true no- 

tion of the Lord's ſupper. It was printed at London in 

4to. with only the initial letters of his name. He contends, 

that the Lord's ſupper is not a ſacrifice, but a feaſt upon a 

ſacrifice; and endeavours to demonſtrate, that “ the Lord's 

«© ſupper in the chriſtian church, in reference to the true 

« ſacrifice of Chriſt, is a parallel to the feaſts upon ſacrifices, 

„ both in the Jewiſh religion and heatheniſn ſuperſtition.” Chap. iv. 

Bochart, Spencer, Selden, and other eminent writers quote 


1 
1 
# Ry 


ever, though ſupported by the author with uncommon learn- 
ing, is generally rejected; the Lord's ſupper being ſuppoſed 
pry. more, than a ſimple commemoration of the death 


to the plain language of ſcripture. The ſame year likewiſe 
2ppeared his treatiſe, intitled, The union of Chriſt and the 
church a ſhadow, by R. C. printed at London in 4to. 
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In the year 1644 he took the degree of bachelor of divi- 
nity, upon which occaſion he maintained at the commence- 
ment the two following theſes : I. Dantur boni et mali ra- 
tiones æternæ & indiſpenſabiles ; that is, the reaſons of good 
and evil are eternal and indiſpenſable, II. Dantur ſubſtantiæ 
corporeæ ſua natura immortales: that is, there are incorpo- 
real ſubſtances by their own nature immortal. It appears 
from theſe queſtions, that he was even at that time examin- 
ing and revolving in his mind thoſe important ſubjects, 
which he ſo long afterwards cleared up with ſuch uncom- 
mon penetration in his Intellectual ſyſtem, and other works 
{till preſerved in manuſcript. In the fame year 1644, he 
was appointed maſter of Clare-hall in Cambridge, in the 
room of dr. Paſke, who had been ejected by the parliamen- 
tary viſitors. In 1645, dr. Metcalf having reſigned the re- 
gius profeſſorſhip of the Hebrew tongues, mr. Cudworth was 
unanimouſly nominated on the 15th of October, by the ſe- 
ven electors to ſucceed him. From this time he abandoned 
all the functions of a miniſter, and applied himſelf only to 
his academical employments and ſtudies, eſpecially to that of 
the Jewiſh antiquities. Upon the 31ſt of March, 1647, he 
preached before the houſe of commons at Weſtminſter, up- 
on a day of publick humiliation, a ſermon upon 1 John ii. 
2, 4. for which he had the thanks of that houſe returned him 
the ſame day. This ſermon was printed the ſame year at 
Cambridge in 4to. with a dedication to the houſe of com- 
mons ; of which dedication we will be at the pains to tran- 
ſcribe the firſt paragraph, merely to give the ſtranger to mr, 
Cudworth's character a juſt and proper idea of it, and to pre- 
vent certain prejudices, which will be apt to riſe in his mind 
againſt him, from the ſituation he views him in at preſent, 
& To the honourable houſe of commons: The ſcope of this 
& ſermon, which not long ſince exerciſed your patience, 
& worthy ſenators, was not to contend for this or that opi- 
& nion, but only to perſuade men to the life of Chriſt, as 
cc the pith and kernel of all religion: without which, I may 


& boldly fay, all the ſeveral forms of religion, though we 


cc pleaſe ourſelves never ſo much in them, are but ſo many 
<« ſeveral dreams. And thoſe many opinions about religions 
cc that are every where ſo eagerly contended for on all ſides, 


& where this doth not lie at the bottom, are but ſo man 

© ſhadows fighting with one another: ſo that I may well 
« fay of the true chriſtian, that is indeed poſſeſſed of the life 
$ of chriſtianity, in oppoſition to all thoſe that are 2 x 
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cc ly tinctured with the opinions of it, in the language of 
0 ld | | 


the poet, 
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„ Wherefore I could not think any thing elſe, either more 
* neceſſary for chriſtians in general, or more ſeaſonable at 
cc this time, than to ſtir them up to the real eſtabliſhment of 


the righteouſneſs of God in their hearts, and that parti- 
<« cipation of the divine nature, which the apoſtle ſpeaketh 


<< of, that ſo they might not content themſelves with mere 


c fancies and conceits of Chriſt, without the ſpirit of Chrift 
cc really dwelling in them, and Chriſt himſelf inwardly form- 


< ed in their hearts; nor ſatisfy themſelves with the mere 


<« holding of right and orthodox opinions, as they conceive, 
cc whilſt they are utterly devoid within of that divine life, 
4 which Chriſt came to kindle in men's ſouls; and there- 


« fore are ſo apt to ſpend all their zeal upon a violent ob- 
“ truding of their own opinions and apprehenſions upon 


cc others, who cannot give entertainment to them: which, 
c beſides its repugnancy to the doctrine and example of 
« Chriſt himſelf, is like to be the bellows, that will blow 
« a fire of difcord and contention in chriſtian common- 


% wealths; whilſt in the mean time theſe hungry and ſtarv- 


<« ed opinions and apprehenſions devour all the life and ſub- 
c ftance of religion, as the lean kine in .Pharaoh's dream 
c did eat up the fat. Nor, laſtly, pleaſe themſelves only in 
e the violent oppoſing other men's ſuperſtitions, according 
to the genius of the preſent times, without ſubſtituting 
c in the room of them an inward principle of ſpirit and life 
* in their own ſouls; for, I fear, many of us, that pull 
& down idols in our churches, may ſet them up in our 
cc hearts; and, whilſt we quarrel with painted glaſs, make 
« no ſcruple at all of entertaining many foul luſts in our 
C ſouls, and committing continual idolatry with them.“ 
In the year 1651, mr. Cudworth took a doctor of divini- 
ty's degree; and in 1654, was choſen maſter of Chriſt's col- 
lege in Cambridge; in which year alſo, it is obſervable that 


he married. He ſpent the remainder of his life in this 


ſtation, proving highly ſerviceable to the univerſity, and the 
church of England. In January 1656-7, he was one of the 
perſons nominated by a committee of the parliament, to be 
conſulted about the Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible. The 
lord commiſſioner Whitlocke, who had the care of this 
buſineſs, mentions him among others; and ſays, that < this 


c committee often met at his houſe, and had the moſt learn- 


«ed 
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tc ed men in the oriental tongues, to conſult with in this 
„ great buſineſs, and divers learned and excellent obſervats- 
c ons of ſome miſtakes in the tranſlation of the Bible in 
« Engliſh; which yet was agreed to be the beſt of any 


<< tranſlation in the world.” Our author had a great ſhare 


in the friendſhip and efteem of John Thurloe; eſquire, 
ſecretary of ſtate to the protectors Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell; who frequently correſponded with him, and 
conſulted him with regard to the characters of ſuch perſons in 
the univerſity, as were proper to be employed in political and 
civil affairs. Thus, beſides ſeveral letters of recommendati- 
on remaining in manuſcript, there is a printed one in Thur- 
loe's ſtate papers, in which he recommends to the ſecretary, 
for the place of chaplain to the Engliſh merchants at Liſbon; 
mr. Zachary Cradock, afterwards provoſt of Eton college; 
and famous. for his uncommon learning and abilities as a 
preacher. In January 1658-9, he wrote the following let- 


ter to ſecretary Thurloe, upon his deſign of publiſhing ſome 


Latin diſcourſes in defence of chriſtianity againſt judaiſm. 

<« Sir, Having this opportunity offered by doctour Sclater; 
< who deſires to wait upon you, upon your kind invitation 
« which I acquainted him with, I could do no lefle than ac- 
„ company him with theſe few lines, to preſent my 
& ſervice to you. I am perſwaded, you will be well ſatiſ- 
« fied in his ingenuity, when you are acquainted with 
e him. Now I have this opportunity, I ſhall uſe the free- 
« dom to acquaint you with another buſines. I am per- 
&« ſwaded by friends to publiſh ſome diſcourſes, which I 


 « have prepared in Latine, that will be of a polemicall na- 


be any way inſtrumental to theſe great tranſ 


c ture in defenſe of chriſtianity againſt Judaiſme ; explain- 


cc ing ſome cheef places of ſcripture controverted between 
« the Jewes and us, as Daniel's propheſy of the ſeventy 
cc weeks never yet ſufficiently cleared and improved; and 
< withall extricating many difficulties of chronologie. Which 
c taſke I the rather undertake, not only becauſe it is ſuit- 
able to my Hebrew profeſſion, and becauſe I have lighted 
« on ſome Jewiſh writings upon the argument, as have 
c ſcarcely ever been ſeen by any chriſtians, which would the 
<< better inable me fully to confute them; but alſo becauſe . 
J conceive it a worke proper and ſuitable to this preſent 
c age. However, though I ſhould not be able 2 to 

tons of 
<< providence, not without cauſe hoped for of many amongſt 


the Jewes; yet I perſwade myſelfe my pains may not be 
2 | | „ altogether 
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* altogether unprofitable for the ſettling and eftabliſhing 
of chriſtians; or at leaſt I ſhall give an account of my 


. *© ſpending ſuch vacant hours, as I could redeeme from my 
* preaching and other occaſtons, and the perpetual di- 


<« {trations of the burſarſhip, which the ſtatutes of this 
& colledge impoſe upon me. It was my purpoſe to de- 


« dicate theſe fruits of my ſtudies to his highnes, to whoſe 


noble father was much obliged, if I may have leave 
or preſume to doe: which I cannot better underſtand by 


any than yourſelfe, if you ſhall think it convenient; 
When you have an opportunity to infinuate any ' ſuch 


thing, which I permitte wholy to your prudence. I 
„ intend, God willing, to be in London ſome. time in 


„March; and then [I ſhall waite upon you to receve your 


information. In the mean time, craving pardon for this 
„ prolixity of mine and freedome, I ſubſcribe myſelf your 
really devoted friend and humble ſervant 


8 R. Cupwok rg.“ 
Chriſt, Coll, Cambr. h | 


The diſcourſe concerning Daniel's prophecy of the ſeventy 


weeks, mentioned in this letter, and which is ſtill extant 


in manuſcript, is highly commended by dr. Henry More, in 
the preface to his Explanation of the grand myſtery of god- 
lineſs, printed in folio at London 1660 ; where he obſerves, 
that dr. Cudworth in that diſcourſe, which was read in the 


publick ſchools of the univerſity, had undeceived the world, 


which had long been miſled by the authority of Joſeph Sca- 
liger; and, that taking Funccius's epocha, he had de- 
monſtrated the manifeſtation of the Meſſiah to have fallen 
out at the end of the ſixty ninth week, and his paſſion in 
the midſt of the laſt, in the moſt natural and proper ſenſe 


thereof: which demonſtration of his, ſays More, is of as 


© much price and worth in theology, as either the circula- 
ce tion of the blood in phyſick, or the motion of the earth in 
© natural philoſophy.” _ 


Account, 


Upon the reſtoration of king Charles II. he wrote a K. p. 14s 


copy of verſes, which were publiſhed in Academiæ Canta- 
brigienſis ENETPA, five ad Carolum II. reducem de regnis 
ipſi, muſis per ipſum reſtitutis, gratulatio, printed at Cam- 


bridge 1660 in quarto: and in the year 1662, he was pre- 


ſented by dr. Gilbert Sheldon, then biſhop of London, and 


afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the vicarage of 


Aſhwell in Hertfordſhire, In the year 1678, he was in- 
ſtalled 


CU DWORT H. 


ſtalled a prebendary of Glouceſter; and in this year it was, 
that he publiſhed at London in folio his famous work, in- 
titled, The true intellectual ſyſtem of the univerſe: the firſt 
part; wherein all the reaſon and philoſophy of atheiſm is 
confuted, and its impoſſibility demonſtrated. The writings 
of Hobbes were then univerſally read, and irreligion pre- 
vailed mightily; but the progreſs of it was oppoſed by no 
one with greater force of argument and learning, than by 
our author. The imprimatur by dr. Samuel Parker, chap- 
lain to archbiſhop Sheldon, is dated May the 29th 1671, 
ſeven years before the publication of this work; for it met 
with much oppoſition from ſome of king Charles II's courtiers, 
before it was publiſhed, who alſo uſed all their endeavours 
to deſtroy the reputation of it after. The bigots too, on 
account of ſome few ſingularities in it, joined, as they ge- 
nerally do, with the freethinkers in decrying and abuſing it. 
Thus the reverend mr. John Turner, in his diſcourſe of 
the Meſſiah, tells us, that “we muſt conclude dr. Cud- 
« worth to be himſelf a tritheiſtic; a ſea, for which, I 
ce believe, he may have a kindneſs, becauſe he loves hard 
« words; or ſomething elſe, without either Stick or Trick, 
« which I will not name, becauſe his book pretends to be 
« written againſt it.” And _ «© the moſt, that cha- 
< rity itſelf can allow the doctor, if it were to ſtep forth, 
cc and ſpeak his moſt favourable character to the world, is, 
<< that he is an Arian, a Socinian, or a deift.” 

Dr. Cudworth in his work was ſo extremely fair an an- 
tagoniſt, that he was ſuppoſed by ſome almoſt to betray 
the very cauſe, he meant to defend. Thus mr. Dryden 
tells us, that * he raiſed ſuch ſtrong objections againſt the 
cc being of a God and providence, that many thought he 
cc had not anſwered them.” And my lord Shafteſbury, in 
his Moraliſts, a rhapſody, has the following paſſage. You 
& know the common fate of thoſe, who dare to appear fair 
& authors. What was that pious learned man's caſe, who 
cc wrote the Intellectual ſyſtem of the univerſe ? I confeſs, 
it was pleaſant enough to conſider, that though the whole 
c world were no leſs ſatisfied with his capacity and learn- 
cc ing, than with his ſincerity in the cauſe of the _ | 
« yet was he accuſed of giving the upper hand to the 
cc atheiſts, for having only ſtated their reaſons and thoſe of 
< their adverſaries fairly together.” Monſieur Boyle, in his 
continuation des penſces diverſes ſur les cometes, 3 

| at 
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that dr. Cudworth by his plaſtick nature gave great advan- 
tage to the atheiſts, and laid the foundation of a warm diſ- 
pute between himſelf and monſieur Le Clere upon this ſub- 
ject, of which we have taken more particular notice in our 
article of Le CLERC. This laſt mentioned gentleman ex- 
prefſed his wiſhes, that ſome man of learning would tran- 


ſlate the intellectual ſyſtem into Latin; but this deſign, Bibliocb. 
though reſolved upon and attempted by ſeveral perſons in Chois, tam. 


361 


Germany, was never executed till the year 1733, when i. p. 65. 


dr. Moſheim publiſhed his tranſlation of it. A ſecond edi- 
tion of it in Engliſh was publiſhed by dr. Birch at Lon- 
don 1743 in two volumes quarto ; in which were firſt added, 
chiefly from Moſheim's Latin edition, references to the ſe- 
veral quotations in the intellectual ſyſtem : for it was a con- 
ſiderable defect, and frequent among even the beſt writers of 
the laſt century, that the references of their quotations were 
very few, and thoſe obſcure and imperfect. This defect, 
in regard to dr. Cudworth, was ſupplied by dr. Moſheim; 
who had been at the pains to ſearch them all out in the 
authors from whence they were taken, and to note them 
very accurately. In dr. Birch's edition, there are, beſides 
the Intellectual ſyſtem, the following pieces of our author, 
viz. A diſcourſe concerning the true notion of the Lord's 
ſupper, and two ſermons, on 1 John ii. 3, 4. and 1 Cor. 
xv. 57, to all which is prefixed An account of the life and 
writings of the author by dr. Birch. | 

Dr. Cudworth died at Cambridge upon the 26th of June 
1688, and was interred in the chapel of Chriſt's college 
with the following inſcription on his monument: „ Here 
<« lieth the body of dr. Ralph Cudworth, late maſter of 
c Chriſt's college, about thirty years Hebrew profeſſor, and 
“ prebendary of Glouceſter. He died the 26th of June 
1688, in the ſeventy firſt year of his age.“ 


He was „Account, &c. 


ſays the author of his life, a man of very extenſive learning, p. 18. 


excellently ſkilled in the learned languages and antiquity, 
a good mathematician, a ſubtle philoſopher, and a profound 
metaphyſician, He embraced the mechanical or corpuſ- 
cular philoſophy; but with regard to the deity, intelligences, 
genii, ideas, and in ſhort the principles of human know- 
ledge, he followed Plato, and even the latter Platoniſts. 
A great number of writers comtnend his piety and modeſty ; 
— biſhop Burnet having obſerved, that dr. Henry More 
ſtudied to conſider religion as a ſeed of a deiform nature, 
and in order to this, ſet young ſtudents much on reading 
the ancient -philoſophers, chiefly Plato, Tully, and Plotin, 
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CUDWORT H. 
and on conſidering the chriſtian religion as a doctrine ſent 
from God, both to elevate and ſweeten human nature, tells 
us, that Dr. Cudworth carried this on with a great ſtrength 
of genius, and a vaſt compaſs of learning; and that he 
& was a man of great conduct and prudence ; upon which 
„ his enemies did very falſely accuſe him of craft and difli- 
% mulation.” Lord Shafteſbury {tiles him “ an excellent 
& and learned divine, of higheſt authority at home, and 
& fame abroad.” He left ſeveral poſthumous works, which 
ſeem to be a continuation of his Intellectual ſyſtem ; of 


which he had rn the world only the firſt part. One of 
b 


theſe was publiſhed by dr. Edward Chandler, biſhop of 
Durham, at London 1731 in 8vo, under this'title, A trea- 
tiſe concerning eternal and immutable morality. This 


piece was levelled againſt the writings of Hobbes and others, 


who revived the exploded opinions of Protagoras ; taking 
away the eſſential and eternal differences of moral good and 
evil, of juſt and unjuſt, and making them all arbitrary 
productions of divine or human will. He left alfo ſeveral 


other manuſcripts, the titles and ſubjects of which are as 


Account, 


follows: 1. A diſcourſe of moral good and evil. 2. Ano- 


ther book of morality, wherein Hobbes's philoſophy is ex- 


plained. 3. A diſcourſe of liberty and neceſſity, in which 
the grounds of the atheiſtical philoſophy are confuted, and 
morality vindicated and explained. 4. Another book de 
libero arbitrio. 5. Upon Daniel's prophecy of the ſeventy 
weeks, wherein all the interpretations of the Jews are con- 
ſidered and confuted, with ſeveral of ſome learned chri- 
ſtians. 6. Of the verity of the chriſtian religion againſt 
the Jews. 7. A diſcourſe of the creation of the world, and 
immortality of the ſoul. 8. Hebrew learning. 9g. An ex- 
planation of Hobbes's notion of God, and of the extenſion 


&c. p. 19,20. Of ſpirits. 


Our author had ſeveral ſons, who probably died young; 
but he left one daughter, Damaris, who became fecond 
wife to fir Francis Maſham, of Oates in the county of Eſſex, 
bart. By him ſhe had a ſon, the late Francis Cudworth 
Maſham eſq; one of the maſters of the high court of Chan- 
cery, .and accountant general of the faid court, and foreign 
oppoſer in the court of Exchequer. This lady had a great 
friendſhip with mr. Locke, who died at her houſe at Oates 
in 1704, where he had reſided for ſeveral years. She was 
diſtinguiſhed for her uncommon genius and learning; and 
in the year 1696, publiſhed at London in 12mo,. without 


her name, A diſcourſe concerning the love of God: con- 


taining 
I 
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taining one hundred and 8 ſix Pages, beſides the pre- 
face. Tt was tranflated into French by mr. Peter Cofte, 
and printed at Amſterdam in the year 1705. About the 
year 1700 ſhe publiſhed another treatiſe under hes 
title, Occaſional thoughts in reference to a virtuous an 
chriſtian life, 12mo. She lies buried in the cathedral church 
of Bath, where a monument is erected to her memory, 
with the following incription : | . 
<« Near this place lies dame Damaris Maſham, daughter 
C of Ralph Cudworth D. D. and ſecond wife of fir Francis 
«© Maſham, of Oates in the county of Eſſex, bart. who to 
ce the ſoftneſs and elegancy of her own ſex, added ſeve- 
& ral of the nobleſt accompliſhments and qualities to the 
& other. | 1 | e 

* She poſſeſſed theſe advantages in a degree unuſual to 
< either, and tempered them with an exactneſs peculiar to 
„ herſelf. | "2 

„ Her learning, judgement, ſagacity, and penetration, 
<« together with her candour and love of truth, were very 
< obſervable to all that converſed with her, or were ac- 
c quainted with thoſe ſmall treatiſes ſhe publiſhed in her 
& life-time, though ſhe induſtriouſly concealed her name. 

„ Being mother of an only ſon, ſhe applied all her na- 
tc tural and acquired endowments to the care of his edu- 
& cation. | 

«© She was a ſtrict obſerver of all the virtues belonging 
to every ſtation of her life; and only wanted opportuni- 
ties to make theſe talents ſhine in the world, which were 
c the admiration of her friends. | | 

c She was born on the 18th of January 1658, and died 
on the 20th of April 1708.” | 


* 


_ CUFF (HENRY) a celebrated wit and excellent ſcholar, 

but memorable chiefly for the peculiarity of his fate, was 

deſcended from a good ages though ſome have infinuated 

the contrary, and born at Hinton St. George in Somerſet- 

ſhire about the year 1560. He gave early marks of genius Wood's 
and application, and in 1576 was admitted of Trinity col- Otten. 
lege in Oxford; where he. ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
knowledge of the Greek tongue, and an admirable faculty 

in diſputing. He became in due time fellow; but he had 
the misfortune to loſe his fellowſhip for a bon mot, or good 
thing, which, in the gaiety of his heart, he happened to ſay 

upon fir Thomas Pope, the founder of his college. Sir 
Thomas, it ſeems, had a very extraordinary way with him, 
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CUFF; 


when he went a viſiting, of ſeizing whatever he could lay 


his hands on, and carrying it off under his gown or in his 


pocket; which however was not imputed to diſhoneſty, but 
to humour. Now Cuff, upon a time of merriment with 
his fellows, was led to ſay, A pox I this is a poor beg- 
« garly college indeed: the plate that our founder ſtole, 


„ would build ſuch another.” The preſident, hearing of 
this, ejected Cuff from his fellowſhip ; and no doubt ſhewed 


himſelf a man of great wiſdom and goodneſs, in not ſuf- 


fering prophane wit to be exerciſed within his walls, for 


fear perhaps that it ſhould become contagious, and himſelf 


at length be infected with a portion of it. Mr. Cuff's merit 
however was fo great, and his reputation for learning ſo 


extraordinary, that he was, in 1586, elected probationer 
of Merton college by fir Henry Savile, then warden of it; 


and two years after made fellow. He was looked upon as a 


man capable of making a ſhining figure in life ; and how 
dear he was to fir Henry Savile, appears not only from the 
inſtance of kindneſs juſt mentioned, but alſo from a letter 
of his to the e Camden, in which he gives him the 
higheſt character, and ſtiles him his own and Camden's 
intimate friend. He wrote a Greek epigram, in commenda- 
tion of Camden's Britannia, which is prefixed to all the 
Latin editions, and to the two laſt Engliſh tranſlations of 
it; and which has been much admired. He was afterwards 
promoted to the Greek profeſſorſhip, and choſen proctor of 

the univerſity in April 1594. | | | 
At what time he left the univerſity, or upon what occa- 
ſion, does not appear; but there is w_ reaſon to believe, 
it was for the ſake of travelling in order to improve him- 
ſelf. For he was always inclined rather to a buſy, than to 
a retired life; and held, that learning was of little ſer- 
vice to any man, if it did not render him fitter to be em- 
ployed in matters of importance. This diſpoſition of his 
recommended him much to the favour of the celebrated 
Robert earl of Eſſex, who was of himſelf of much the 
ſame temper ; equally fond of knowledge and buſineſs. Cuff 
became his ſecretary ; but it had been happier for him, if 
he could have contented himſelf with that eaſy and honou- 
rable ſituation, which his own learning, and the afliſtance 
of his friends in the univerſity, had procured him. For he 
was involved in all the misfortunes of that unhappy earl, and 
did not eſcape partaking of his fate. Nay, upon the ſudden 
reverſe of that earl's fortunes, Cuff found himſelf in the 
moſt wretched condition poſſible: for he was not only, as 
3 we 
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we ſay, involved in all his misfortunes, but looked upon 
as the chief if not the ſole cauſe and author of them. Thus, g 
when the earl was tried and condemned on the 19th of 
February 1601, and folicited by the divines who attended 
him while under ſentence, he not only confeſſed matters 
prejudicial to mr. Cuff, but likewiſe charged him to his 
face with being the author of all his misfortunes, and the 
perſon who principally perſuaded him to purſue violent mea- t tal. 
ſures. Sir Henry Neville alſo, being involved in this un- ner 
happy buſineſs, mentioned mr. Cuff as being the perſon, p. 53. 
who invited him to the meeting at Drury-houſe; where the 


plot for forcing the earl's way to the queen by violence was 


concerted. Mr, Cuff was brought to his trial on the 5th 
of March following, and defended himſelf with great ſtea- 
dineſs and ſpirit, He was however convicted, and with 
ſir Gelly Merrick executed at Tyburn March, 30, 1601; 
dying, it is ſaid, with great conſtancy and courage. He 
<« declared, at the place of execution, that he was not in the 
% leaſt concerned in that wild commotion, which was 
<« raiſed on the 8th of February by a particular great but 
“ unadviſed earl, but ſhut up on that whole day within 
* the houſe, where he ſpent his time in very melancholy 
c reflections : that he never perſuaded any man to take up 
«© arms againſt the queen, but was moſt heartily concerned 
for being an inſtrument of bringing that worthy gentleman 
« fir Henry Nevile into danger, and did moſt earneſtly in- 


< treat his pardon, &c,” 


His character has been harſhly treated by lord Bacon, fir works, 
Henry Wotton, and ſome other writers. Camden alſo, vol. iv. p. 
who knew him intimately, and had lived for many years 395. 
in great friendſhip with him, beſtows on him this ſhort but 
bitter reflection: vir exquiſitiſſima doctrina, ingenioque acer- 
rimo, ſed turbido & tortuoſo; that is, A man of moſt ex- 

c quiſite learning and penetrating wit, but of a ſeditious 
c and crooked diſpoſition.” Others are milder in their cen- Annal. 
ſures; and all allow him to haye been a very able and Elizabeth 


learned man. He wrote a book in Engliſh, a very little 


before his death, which was printed about ſix years after, 
under this title: The differences of the ages of man's life, 
together with the original cauſes, progreſs, and end thereof. 
Lond. 1607, 8vo. It has been printed more than once 
ſince, and commended as a very curious and philoſophical 
piece. Mr. Wood ſays, that he left behind him many other 
things ready for the preſs, which were never publiſhed. - 
Biſhop Tanner has given us the title of one; viz. De 
4 003 rebus 


Oſborn's 
advice to bisce ons of their enemies, as this was by Cecil, whoſe CFea- 


fon, p. I. c. 4. 


c 9 (( 
rebus geſtis in ſancto concilio Nicæno, or, The tranſacti- 
ons in the holy council of Nice, tranſlated out of Greek 
into Latin, and believed to have been the work of Gelaſius 
Cyricenus, which was tranſcribed from the original in the 
Vatican library by mr. Cuff. The manner of his death de- 
prived him, as may eaſily be imagined, of a monument; 
an old friend howeyer ventured to embalm his memory in 


— 
— 


the following epitaph. 


Doctus, cras Græce, felixque tibi fuit Alpha, N 
At fuit infelix omega, Cuffe, tuum. 748 


Which has been thus tranſlated : | 
Thou waſt indeed well read in Greek ; 
Thy alpha too was crowned with hope: 
But, oh! though ſad the truth J ſpeak, 
Thy omega proved but a rope. | 


We will conclude our account with the judicious 'and 
ſalutary reflection of a celebrated author upon the uneaſy 
life and unfortunate death of this extraordinary perſon. 
* Mingle not, ſays he, your intereſt with a great man's, 
made deſperate by debts or court-injuries, whoſe breakings 
c out prove fatal to their wiſeſt friends and followers, aver- 
<<. red in the laſt earl of Eſſex but one; where Merrick 
his ſteward, and Cuff his ſecretary, though of excellent 
<<. parts, were both hanged. For ſuch unconcocted re- 
* bellions turn ſeldom to the hurt of any, but the parties that 
<< promote them; being commonly guided by the directi- 


ce tures perſuaded Eſſex to this inconſiderate attempt.“ 


CUJACTUS (JAuxs) a moſt celebrated lawyer, was 
born at 'Fhoulouſe about the year 1520. His parents were 
mean: but nature made him more than amends for this 
misfortune, if it muſt be called ſo, by the great talents ſhe 
beſtowed upon him. He was one of thoſe geniuſes, who 
did all without a maſter. He taught himſelf the Greek and 


Latin tongues, and eyery thing elſe which related to po- 
lite literature: and he arrived to ſo prodigious a knowledge 


of law in general, and of civil law in particular, that he 
is ſuppoſed of all the moderns to have'penetrated the far- 
theſt into the origin and myſteries of it. The means, by 
which he ſucceeded in theſe very deep reſearches, was that 
which the ancient lawyers purſued; the etymology of words, 
and the lights of hiſtory, Indeed he was ſome little oe 
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under the famous profeſſor Arnoldus: but it was fo little, 

that it can be eſteemed of no account to him. He had then 

ſurely great reaſon to complain of his country, for refuſing 

him the profeſſor's chair, when it was vacant, and pre- 
ſenting one to it, who was not capable of filling it with 

half the honour. Foreigners however did juſtice to his 
merit. They came from all parts, and ſtudied under his 
direction and management; and the ableſt magiſtrates, which 

France then had, were formed by the hand of this incom- 
parable lawyer. From Thoulouſe he was invited to the 
univerſity of Cohors, and from thence to Bourges. The 

king of France did him vaſt honour, and permitted him to 

| fit amongſt his counſellors of parliament. Emanuel Phili- 
bert, duke of Savoy, invited him to Turin; and pope Gre- 

gory XIII: .endeavoured to draw him to Bologne, his own 

native country. This was a very advantageous offer to 
Cujacius : but his age and infirmities did not permit him 

to accept of it. He continued to teach at Bourges, where 

he took the greateſt pleaſure in communicating familiarly 

to his friends and ſcholars whatever he had diſcovered in 

the law, and ſhewed them the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way, to 

come to a perfect knowledge of that ſcience. He was re- 
markable for his friendly manner of treating his ſcholars, 

He uſed to eat and drink with them; and to encourage 

them in their ſtudies, lent them money and books, which 
procured him the name of Father of his ſcholars. He died 

at Bourges in 1590 about ſeventy years of age : and his works 

were all collected by the famous Charles Hannibal Fabrot, 

and publiſhed at Paris in ten volumes in 1659. There is an 
anecdote relating to him, which ſhews him to have been a 3 
very wife and prudent, as well as a very great and good  * 
man. When his opinion was aſked about ſome queſtions in 
divinity, which were then agitated, as they uſually are, with 

great warmth and tumult, he is reported to have anſwered, 

nil hoc ad edictum prætoris: as much as to ſay, * Gentle- 
men, theſe. are matters which lawyers have nothing to 

* do with; pray ſettle them, if you can, among your- Papir. Maſ- 


6 ſelves.” fon. in vita 
: Cujac. 


CUMBERLAND (Dr. 'RicHarD) a very learned, 
Engliſh divine, and biſhop of Peterborough, was the ſon of Tr ap” 
a citizen of London, and born there upon the 15th of July Sanchonia- 
in the year 1632. He was educated: in grammar and claf. en FR 
fical learning at St. Paul's ſchool, and removed from thence _— 
to Magdalen college in Cambridge; where he took his Cumberland, 
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bachelor of arts d:gree in the year 1653, and his maſters 
in the year 1650. He had then thoughts of applying him- 
ſelf to phyſick, and he actually ſtudied it for ſome time; 
but changing his ſcheme, he went into holy orders, and 
being fellow of his college, was remarkable not only for 
a diligent application to books, but for an unaffected piety 
and unblemithed probity of manners. In the year 1658, 
he was preſented by fir John Norwich to the rectory of 
Brampton in Northamptonſhire, in which rural retirement 
he minded little elſe, than the duties of his function and his 


| ſtudies. His relaxations from theſe were * few, beſides 
re 


Ibid. p. 7. 


his journjes to Cambridge, which he made frequently, for 
the ſake of preſerving a correſpondence with the learned in 
that place. Here he thought to have remained all his life, 
if his intimate friend and fellow collegiate ſir Orlando 

ridgman, upon his receiving the ſeals in the year 1667, 
had not invited him up to town, and ſoon after beſtowed 
upon him the living of Allhallows in Stamford. 

In the year 1672, he publiſhed a noble work in Latin, 
intitled, De legibus nature diſquiſitis philoſophica, &c. or, 
A philoſophical enquiry into the laws of nature, in which 
their form, principal heads, order, promulgation, and ob- 
ligation, are inveſtigated from the nature of things; and 


in which alſo the philoſophical elements of Hobbes, moral 


ſhid, p. 26. 
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as well as civil, are conſidered and refuted. In 4to. This 
book was written while he lived in London, and dedicated 
to ſir Orlando Bridgman, whoſe chaplain he was. Mr. Payne, 
his chaplain after he was made a biſhop, and the author of 
his life, has obſerved, and very juſtly, that it was one of 
the firſt pieces written on a moral ſubject in the demonſtra- 
tive way, and at the ſame time the perfecteſt: and it has 
been univerſal}y allowed, that the philoſopher of Malmeſ- 
bury was never ſo cloſely handled, or his notions ſo thoroughly 
ſifted,” as by dr. Cumberland, It has twice been tranſlated 
into Engljth : firſt, by James Tyrrel, eſq; grandſon to arch- 
biſhop Uſher, in the year 1692; and, next, in the = 
$727, by mr. Maxwell, who has prefixed An introduction 
concerning the miſtaken notions, which the heathens had 
of the deity, and the defects in their morality, whence the 
uſefulneſs of revelation may appear; and has ſubjoined an 
appendix of two diſcourſes, one, concerning the immate- 
flality of thinking ſubſtance, another concerning the obli- 
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Notwithſtanding the loud applauſe, that was every where 
beſtowed on this performance of dr. Cumberland, he ſeemed 
entirely regardleſs of it all, and went on doing his duty 
with the ſame calmneſs and chearfulneſs as before. In 
this ſtation of a private clerzyman he was importuned, ſuch 
was his reputation, by the univerſity and his acquaintance 
there, to take upon him the trouble of reſponding at the 
publick commencement. He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, while 
he was a fellow in the college, by the performance of aca- 
demical exerciſes, He went out bachelor of divinity at a 
publick commencement in the year 1663 ; and he afterwards 
kept an act at another publick commencement for his doc- 
tor's degree. This he did in the year 1680, in a very 
maſterly manner; and his queſtions, directed againſt the 
oppaſite enemies of the church of England, were theſe; 
viz. 1. Santo Petro nulla data eſt juriſdictio in cæteros 
Apoſtolos, that is, St, Peter had no juriſdifton granted 
kim over the reſt of the apoſtles. 2. Separatio ab ec- 
cleſia Anglicana eſt ſchiſmatica, that is, A ſeparation from 
the church of England is ſchiſmatical, 

In the year 1686, he publiſhed An eſſay on Jewiſh mea- 
ſures and weights, in which he ſhewed great abilities and 
learning. Mr. Le Clerc has given a very large extract of 
this work, in the fifth volume of his Bibliotheque uniyer- 
ſelle; and it has always been eſteemed by the curious. Dr. 
Bernard nevertheleſs, in his book De ponderibus & men- 
ſuris antiquis publiſhed in the year 1688, yentured to con- 
tradict ſome of his aſſertions without naming him: upon 
which dr. Cumberland wrote ſome ſheets to juſtify his 
calculations, but laid them aſide, and left his book to ſhift 
for itſelf. He had, as his chaplain tells us, too great a 


burden on his mind at that time, to permit him to be ſol- bid. p. 27. 


licitous about the credit of any literary performance. His 
ſincere attachment to the proteſtant religion made him ve 

apprehenſive of its danger; and the melancholy proſpect of 
affairs then affected him ſo deeply, that it is ſuppoſed to 
have brought on him a moſt dangerous fever. He was 
quite eaſy however after the revolution, and remained in the 
ſame ſituation as before; perfectly contented, and without 
ſoliciting or even deſiring preferment. It was therefore no 


ſmall ſurpriſe to him, when walking, as is ſaid, on a poſt- Ibid. p. 12, 


day to the coffee-houſe, he read there in a news- paper, that 
dr. Cumberland of Stamford was nominated to the biſhoprick 
of Peterborough : which indeed proved true. For it was 
looked upon at that time as a thing neceſſary to the eſta- 
dliſhment of the new government, that the men, ho were to 


be 
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be raiſed to ſucli high ſtations in the church, ſhould be only 
ſuch, as had been moſt eminent for their learning, moſt 
exemplary in tlieir lives, and moſt firm to the proteſtant in- 
tereſt. While men with theſe qualifications were looking 
for, the king vas told, that dr. Cumberland was the fitteſt 
man he could nominate to the biſhoprick of Peterbo- 
rough; and accordingly the doctor was elected upon the 
15th of May 1691, in the room of dr. Thomas White, 
who refuſed the new oath, and enthroned in September 
following in the cathedral of Peterborough. | 

He , now applied himſelf as attentively and diligently to 
the work of a biſhop, as he had hitherto diſcharged the 
duties of a private clergyman: and he did not omit the 
moſt n inute particular, which belonged to his office. He 
is ſaid io have been in this reſpe& very rigid to himſelf, 
and neve to have ſpared himſelf on any account whatever, 


To the I; | month of his life it was impoſſible to diſſuade 


Ibid, p. 14. 


him from undertaking fatigues, though ſuperior to his 
ſtrength : his anſwer and reſolution was, * I will do my 
ce duty, as long as I can.” He had acted by a maxim like 
this in his vigour: for when his friends repreſented to him, 
that by his ſtudies and labours he would injure his health, 
his uſual reply was, „A man had better wear out, than 
c“ ruſt out.“ In the mean time he did not neglect to 
cultivate the ſtudics, he had all his life purſued : and theſe 
included almoſt every branch of human knowledge, that is 
worthy of attention. He had ſtudied mathematicks in all 
1ts parts, and the ſcriptures in their original languages, 
He was throughly acquainted with philoſophy in all its 
branches, had good judgement in phyſick, knew every thing 
that was curious in anatomy, and was perfectly acquainted 
with the claſſicks. Indeed he was a ſtranger to no part of 
learning, but was as able, as he is ſaid to have been wil- 


ling, to talk in a maſterly manner upon every ſubject that 
could be ſtarted. 1 | 


bid, p. 28. 


He ſpent a good many years of his life in examining 
Sanchoniatho's Phœnician hiſtory: his motives to which are 
thus related by mr. Payne, who was firſt his chaplain and 
afterwards, by marrying his daughter, became his fon-in- 
law. The , advances, ſays he, , which ,popery had made 
under king James, occaſioned him to turn his thoughts to 
enquiring, by what fteps and methods idolatry got ground 
in the world. The oldeſt account of this he believed he 
found in Sanchoniatho's fragment. This he ſaw was a 
profeſſed apology for idolatry, and he ſtudied it with — 
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other view, than as it led to the diſcovery of its original: 
for he ſpent ſome time upon it, before ever he had a thought 
of extracting from it footſteps of the hiſtory of the world 
before the flood. While other divines therefore of the 


church of England were engaged in the controverſy with 


the papiſts, he was endeavouring to ſtrike at the root of 
their idolatrous religion. His firſt deſign he finiſhed about 
the time of the revolution, and would then have printed it; 
but his bookſelier,, being-a cautious man, did not care to 
undertake it. Upon this diſcouragement, he laid aſide the 
thoughts of making it publick; but having entered on 2 
ſubject, in which he thought he had made a great diſco- 
very, he went on with it rather for his own entertainment, 
than with any deſign of acquainting the world with it. 
He made a progreſs on a ſecond part, which he intitled, 
Origines gentium antiquiſſimæ; nor did he diſcontinue theſe 
reſearches into the oldeft times, till the year 1702. It has 


ſeemed ſurprizing to ſome, that ſo conſcientious a prelate, 


after having ſpent ſo much time and pains in an enquiry, IId. p. 33, 


which he judged of great importance, and eſpecially after 
having, as he thought, ſucceeded in it, ſhould yet never 
reſolve to communicate it to the world: but this neglect, 
if it was one, has been imputed to his averſion to a con- 
troverſy, which the novelty of his ſyſtem might probably 
have drawn him into. [Theſe works however have not been 
loſt, -for .they were publiſhed after his death by his chap- 
lain and ſon-in-law mr. Payne: the firſt, in the year 1720, 
in 8 vo, under this title, Sanchoniatho's Phoenician hiſtory, 
tranſlated from the firſt book of Euſebius de præparatione 


evangelica: with a continuation of Sanchoniatho's hiſtory 
by Eraſtothenes n which Dicæarchus con- 
olympiad. Theſe: authors are illuſtrat- 


nects with the fir 
ed with many hiſtorical and chronological remarks, proving 
them to contain a ſeries of Phoenician and Egyptian chro- 


nology, from the firſt man to the firſt olympiad, agreeable 
to the ſcripture accounts. The fecond work was publithed' 
in the year 1724, in 8vo, under this title, origines pentium” 


antiquiflime ; or, attempts for diſcovering the times of the 


firſt planting of nations, in ſeveral tracts. 


Biſhop Cumberland lived to a very great age, and appears 
to have retained great vigour of mind, as well as great vi- 


gour of body, to the laſt. When dr. Wilkins had publiſſied 


his Coptick Teſtament, he made a preſent of one of them to 


the biſhop, who ſat down to ſtudy it, when he was paſt 
eighty three, Old as he was, he maſtered the language 


ang 
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and went through great part of this verſion, making re- 
marks and obſervations all the way. At length, in the 
autumn of the year 1718, he was ſtruck in the afternoon 
with a dead palſy, from which he could not be recovered. 
He had no previous notice of this at all; for he roſe that 
morning rather better and more vigorous than uſual. He 
died upon the gth of October, in the 87th year of his age; 
and was buried in his own cathedral, where a plain tomb 
was afterwards erected to his memory, with as plain an 
inſcription. upon it. It is doing him no more than juſtice 
to ſay, that he was a man of very. uncommon parts, very 
uncommon learning, and of virtue and true piety {ti} more 
uncommon. | ; 

His book de legibus nature is his capital work, and will 
always be read, while found reaſoning ſhall continue to be 


thought the beit ſupport of religion. His eflay on Jewiſh 


weights and meaſures will alſo be valued by the religious 


antiquarian. But his explication'of Sanchoniatho, and his 
Origines gentium antiquiſſimæ, though they ſhew great parts 
and learning, will perhaps not retain that high eſteem, as 
they certainly reſt too much on unwarranted hypotheſes and 
precarious conjectures, | 07 85 


CUN AUS (PETER), a very learned lawyer, and profeſ- 
for in the univerſity of Leyden, was born at Fleſſingue, or 
Fluſhing, in Zealand, in the year 1586. He was ſent to 
Leyden at fourteen years of age, where he made a great 
progreſs in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Chaldaick, and Syriac- 
learning under John Druſius; and with his aſſiſtance gained 
a deep knowledge into the Jewiſh antiquities. It appears 
that he was at firſt deſigned for the ſtudy of divinity, by 
his maintaining theological theſes under Arminius in the 

ear 1605; but religious diſputes running high at that time, 
conceived a diſguſt to divinity, and applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the belles lettres and the law. He was created 
doctor of law at Leyden in the year 1611, at which time he 
was choſen profeſſor in the Latin tongue, or of eloquence. 
He was afterwards made profeſſor of politicks; and in the 
year 1615 of civil law, which employment he held to his 
death, which happened in the month of November 1638. He 
was the author of ſeveral ingenious and learned works; and 
his little book De republica Hebræorum is ſtill held in the 
higheſt eſteem. His Satyra Menippæa in ſui ſæculi homines 
inepte eruditos was printed at Leyden in the year 1632, 
and as much admired for its wit as learning. He likewiſe pub. - 

e | | liſhe 
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liſhed remarks upon Nonius's Dionyſiaca, and ſome inau- 
guration and other ſpeeches; not to omit a tranſlation, which 
he made of Julian's Cæſar. He was a man of great parts 
and learning; and we find Gerard Voſſius, Iſaac Caſaubon, 
and other great men, ſpeaking of him in the higheſt terms 
of applauſe, and paying the profoundeſt deference to his 
judgement. Scaliger ſays, that he was extremely learned, 
but of a melancholy humour ; no wonder, for it is a humour 
which ariſes uſually from a ſedentary way of life, and which 
therefore men of hard application and ſtudy are very apt to 
fall into. 


CURCELLAUS (STEPHEN), a very eminent and 
learned divine, was born at Geneva in the year 1586, and 
died at Amfterdam in the year 1658. He was a minifter 
in France for many years, and afterward retired to Amſter- 
dam, where he acquired a great reputation among the follow- 
ers of Arminius. He read lectures in divinity at Amſterdam 
to thoſe of his own party, and ſucceeded the famous Simon 
Epiſcopius in the profeſſorſhip. He wrote a great many 
pieces in the theological way, where he always follows the 
ſentiments of Epiſcopius, and very often does little more 
than abridge him: however, he explains his notions in a 
clear and elegant manner. He had great ſkill in the Greek, 
as appears by his having tranſlated Comenius's celebrated 
book, intitled Janua linguarum, into that language. He ap- 
plied himſelf particularly to a critical examination of the 
Greek copies of the New Teſtament; of which he gave a 
new edition with many various readings drawn from diffe- 
rent manuſcripts. He prefixed a large diſſertation to this 
edition, in which he treats of various readings in general; 
and remarks among other things, that it would be extreme- 
ly well, if there were no various readings in the books of 
the New Teſtament, but that it is undeniable there are 
numbers, and very ancient ones too; yet none as he con- 
feſſes, which affect in the leaſt a ſingle article of faith. 
Chriſtopher Sandius has placed Curcellæus in his Biblio- 
theque of antitrinitarians, as if he had been a follower of 
Socinus : but this all agree to have been done very injuri- 
ouſly. Mr. Le Clerc has defended him two or three times 
in his Bibliotheques againſt ſome little exceptions and cavils, 
particularly in his Bibliotheque choiſce againſt our biſhop Stil- 
lingfleet ; and the reaſon he gives for doing it is, not only 


becauſe Curcellæus had truth and equity on his fide, but be- 


cauſe he was his great uncle, which made him look upon 
| | | himſelf 
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Tom. vi. p. himſelf as under a private obligation to do it. The life of 


394+ 


Perroniani, 


Art. Quin- 
tus Curtius. 


a % SE 


Curcellæus, as it was ſet forth in an oration by A. Polem- 
burg his ſucceſſor in the chair, is prefixed to the folio edition 
of his works. ; | 


CURTIUS:-(Qvinrus), a Latin hiſtorian, who has 
written the actions of Alexander the great in ten books: the 
two firſt of which are indeed not extant, but yet are ſo excellently 
ſupplied by Freinſhemius, that we hardly know how to de- 
plore the loſs of them. Where this author was born, no 
body pretends to know; and even when he lived, is {till a 
diſpute among the learned, and never likely to be ſet- 
tled. Some have fancied from the ſtile of his hiſtory, for 
it is finely and elegantly written, that he muſt have lived 
in or near the Auguſtan age ; but there are no explicit teſ- 
timonies to confirm this opinion; and a judgement formed 
upon the fingle circumſtance of ſtile will always be found 
very precarious. Others place him in the reign of Veſpaſi- 
an, and others have brought him down ſo low as to Trajan's: 
but this is all conjecture and muſt needs be fo, no body 
having mentioned his hiſtory, as far as is yet known, before 
the fifteenth century. This extraordinary circumſtance has 
made ſome 1magine, that the name of Quintus Curtius was 
forged by an Italian wit, who compoſed that hiſtory, or ro- 
mance as it has been called, about three hundred years ago : 
but it is hard to conceive, that a man who was fo good a 
Latin writer, and who had written a book, that was able 
to immortalize his name, if he had made himſelf known, 
ſhould have been willing to ſacrifice his glory to that of an 
imaginary Quintus Curtius, who could not enjoy it. 
Cardinal du Perron was ſo great an admirer of this hiſto- 
rian, that he declared one page of him to be worth thirty of 
Tacitus. This extravagant admiration however, for ſuch 
we may juſtly call it, may be ſomewhat abated by reviſing 
what mr. Le Clerc has written about this author, at the 
end of his book upon the art of criticiſm : in which are ma- 
nifeſtly ſhewn ſeveral great faults in him, his ignorance of 
aſtronomy and geography, his contradictions, his wrong de- 
ſcriptions, his ill taſte in the choice of matter, his careleſſ- 
neſs in dating the events, &c. though, perhaps, as Bayle 
rightly obſerves, the greateſt part of thoſe faults might be 
found in moiſt antient hiſtorians, if one would take the 
Pains, or had the opportunity to criticize them ſeverely, 
Quintus Curtius has nevertheleſs many qualities as a writer, 
which will always make him admired and applauded ; and 
EIT a better 


Ur | 675 
a better account” of him cannot be «jven, than in the words of h 
Rapin, Quintus Curtius, ſays that critick, is florid and „ 
e ſhining : nothing can be moi e polite: he affects a gaiety 7 7 cu | 
in his expreſſions, which extr mely pleaſes the men of wit. „ , 4,4] 
Every thing ought to be grounded upon reafon and pro- / _. 120. 08 
„ bability; therefore this hijtorian is not always in % 
< right, When he endeavours to make his hero admi- e . 72% , WM 
< rable, he does not make hit 1 take the wiſeſt reſolutions, 2744» 49> 4, We 
<« but only the moſt heroick an | perilous. He always finds a % , A {4% 
<< charm in danger, and cares not ſo much for conqueſts, 2 
<« as the honour of conquering. He has handled a noble ee erp 
theme with too florid and gay an air; in terms too ex- //2 # 4 
e quiſite and far-fetched, and h ures too ſtudied. In fome ., I 
places he ſports a little with his ſubject; forgetting, that,/Ce c/ * (| 
d the importance of it required more gravity. His hero_,,/ . ul. 
„ has it in his power to ſurpriſe Darius in the night, and . 2 > tot 
by that means to conceal his W. akneſs from him; which © 4 L 
% would certainly have been politick and wiſe, ſince Dari- ? 
us had double the number of men. But this great man, 
< leſs ſolicitous for getting a victory than exciting an ad- 
% miration of his valour, muſt needs attack the king of 
« Perſia. in the broad day; chu.ing rather to die with ho- 
„ nour, than to conquer by ſur;.riſe. His hiftorian in theſe 
<* caſes does him great honour, ' no doubt: but does not all 
& this honour want a little probability? does he not make 
* his hero more raſh than wiſe ? and more adventurous than 
< ambitious ? to be ſure he thought thoſe ſentiments more 
„ noble; but then he has ſtra ned them too far, and given 
& us reaſon to doubt, whether he has left us a romance or 
an hiſtory.” This hiſtorian however deferves to be com; Rapin far 
mended for his ſincerity; for he ſpeaks the good and the! hiſtoire, 
bad of his hero, without the leaſt prepoſſeſſion of his me- &&. 
rit. If any fault is to be fornd with his hiſtory, it is for 
being too polite : nevertheleſs de has excelled in a pleaſant 
and natural way of deſcribing tne manners of men. 
There is a ſingular anecdote. relating to Quintus Curti- 
us, preſerved of Alphonſo king of Naples, which I will juſt 
mention. This prince labourin”: under an indiſpoſition at 
Capua, from which none of his pl yſicians could relieve him, 
every one ſtrove to bring him ſuca things, as they thought 
would divert him beſt. Antonius Panormita made choice of 
books, and amongſt the reſt of th hiſtory of Alexander the 
great by Quintus Curtius. To tl.'s the prince liſtened ver 
attentively, and was ſo extreme:y pleaſed with it, that he 
almoſt entirely recovered the very fu t day it was read 1 
| pon 
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tural philoſopher and geometrician. Pope Nicolas 


| CUS A.) 
Upon which occaſion he could not help rallying his phyſi- 
cians, and telling them, that whatever they might think of 


their Hippocrates and their Avicenna, Quintus Curtius was 
worth a thouſand of them. 


CUSA (Nicol As De), a cardinal, fo called from Cu- 
fa, the place of his birth. His parents were mean and poor; 
and it was his own perſonal merit, which raiſed him to the 


height of dignity he afterwards attained. He was a man of 


extraordinary parts and learning, particularly famous for his 
vaſt knowledge in law and divinity, and withal a 5 na- 

. made 
him a cardinal by the title of St. Peter ad vincula in 1448, 
and two years after biſhop of Brixia. In 1451, he was 
ſent legate into Germany to preach the croiſade, that 
is to ſound the trumpet to an holy war; but not ſuc- 


ceeding in this attempt, he took the opportunity of re- 


forming ſome monaſteries which he viſited, and of eſta- 
bliſhing ſome new orders relating to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. 
He returned to Rome under Calixtus III. and afterwards 
was made governor of Rome by Pius II. during his ab- 
fence at Mantua; where he was chief concertor and ma- 
nager of the war againſt the Turks. He died at Todi, a 
city of Umbria, in 1464, aged 63 years. His body was in- 
terred at Rome ; but his heart, it is ſaid, was carried to 4 
church belonging to the hoſpital of St. Nicolas, which he 
had founded near Cuſa, and where he erected a moſt noble 
and ample library of Greek and Latin authors. He left 
many excellent works behind him, which were collected and 
printed in three volumes at Baſil in 1565. The firſt volume 
contains all his metaphyſical tracts, in which he is very ab- 
ſtruſe and profound: the ſecond, his controverſial pieces, 
and others which relate to the diſcipline of the church : the 
third, his mathematical, geographical, and aſtronomical 
works. It is ſaid of Cuſa, that before he was made a car- 
dinal, he had taken the freedom to reprehend ſome errors 
and miſdeameanors in the pope : and there are ſome inſtances 
in his works, where he has made no ſcruple to detect and 
expoſe the lying ſophiſtries and falſe traditions of his church. 
For inſtance, in his piece intitled Catholick concord, he 
has acknowledged the vanity and groundleſſneſs of that 
famous donation of Conſtantine the great to Sylveſter 
biſhop of Rome ; which only ſhews however, how careleſs 
men naturally grow of ſupporting their pretenſions by rea- 
fon, when they find themſelves able to carry them by —_ 
| | | | 6 
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of power. We muſt not forget to take particular notice of 
one pertormance of cardinal Cuſa's, and that is, his Cribra- 
tio alcorani. The Turks had taken Conſtantinople about 
the year 1454, which ſeems to have given occaſion to his 
writing this book; by way cf antidote, as he propoſed it, 
to that falſe religion, which was now in fo fair a way of 


ſpreading itſelf through the weſtern parts of the world. For 


it appears by the dedication, that this book was not written 
till after the Joſs of that city: it being inſcribed to pope 
Pius II. who did not enter on the papacy, till the Turks 
had been about three years in poſſeſſion of it. It is a very 
learned and excellent performance, 


CYPRIANUS (Taascius Caciiivs), a principal 
father of the chrituan church, was born at Carthage in Afri- 
ca, at the latter end of the ſecond or the beginning of the 
third century. We know nothing more of his parents, than Cave,Duping 
that they were heathens; and he himſelf continued ſuch till — 
the laſt twelve years of his life. He applied himſelf early to prianiacls 
the ſtudy of oratory ; and ſome of the ancients, Lactantius prefixed to 
in particular, inform us, that he taught rhetoric at Carthage Fell _ 
with the higheſt applauſe. Tertullian was his maſter ; and ie f 
Cyprian was ſo fond of reading him, that, as St. Jerome tells Works. 
us, there never went aday, but he uſed to ſay to his amanuenſis, 3 tee 
« Da magiſtrum, give me my maſter”. However Cyprian (ripe 
far excelled Tertullian as a writer. Tertullian's ſtile was 
exceedingly harſh and crabbed. Cyprian's on the contrary, 
clear and intelligible. Lactantius, in the place juſt now re- 
ferred to, has given him the following character; and to ſay 
the truth, we think he deſerves it. He was, ſays he, 
&* eaſy, copious, ſweet, and, which is the greateſt quality 
jn a writer, perſpicuous ; fo that one cannot well diſcern 
„ whether he was more happy in explaining, more ſkilful 
in adorning, or more powerful in perſuading.” It is cer- 
tain in the mean time, that the eloquence of both Tertullian 
and Cyprian was figurative, high-flown, and declamatory ; 


Which makes very trite and common things paſs upon us at firſt 


for things of unuſual importance. But it was the eloquence of 
the times, and perhaps of the climate: for the Africans ſeem 
to have poſſeſſed more of this warmth of imagination, and to 
have dealt more in this falſe ſort of oratory, which is the re- 
ſult of it, than any nation whatſoever. _ | 

Cyprian's converſion to the religion of Chriſt is fixed” by 
Pearſon to the year 246; and was at Carthage, where, as 
St. Jerome obſeryes, he had often employed his rhetorick in 
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the defence of paganiſm. It was brought about by one 


Cæcilius, a prieſt of the church of Carthage, whoſe name 
Cyprian afterwards took; and between whom there ever af- 
ter ſubſiſted ſo cloſe a friendſhip, that Czcilius at his death 


committed to Cyprian the care of his family. Cyprian was 


alſo a married man himſelf ; but as ſoon as he was converte 

to the faith, he reſolved upon a ftate of continence, which 
was thought a high degree of piety, as being as yet not be- 
come general. This we learn, as we do many other parti- 
culars from his deacon Pontius, who has left us memoirs of 
his life, which are prefixed before his works. Being now a 
chriſtian, he was to give the uſual proof of the ſincerity 
of his converſion; and that was by writing againſt pa- 
ganiſm, and in defence of chriſtianity. With this view he 
compoſed his piece De gratia Dei, or Concerning the grace, 
of God, which he addreſſed to Donatus. It is a work of 
the ſame nature with the apologetick of Tertullian, and the 


Octavius of Minutius Felix; and it is remarkable, that Cy- 


prian has not only inſiſted upon the ſame arguments with 
thoſe writers, but frequently tranſcribed their words, thoſe 
of Minutius Felix eſpecially. In the year 247, the year 
after his converſion, he compoſed another piece upon the 
ſubject, intitled, De idolorum vanitate, or, Upon the vani- 
ty of idols; in which he has taken the fame liberties with 
Tertullian and Minutius Felix. His Oxford editor biſhop 
Fell, endeavours to excuſe him from the charge of plagi- 


ariſm upon this occaſion, becauſe, ſays he, having the ſame 


ints to treat, as all the apologiſts had before, namely the 
truth and excellency of chriſtianity, and the falſhood and 
vanity of heatheniſm, he could not well avoid making uſe 
of the ſame topicks. „ | 
Cyprian's behaviour, both before and after his baptiſm 
was ſo highly pleaſing to the biſhop of Carthage, that 
he ordained him prieſt a few months after, It was rather 
irregular to ordain a man, thus in his very noviciate; but 
Cyprian was fo extraordinary a perſon, and thought capa- 
ble of doing ſuch ſingular ſervice to the church, that it 
might ſeem allowable in his caſe to diſpenſe a little with the 
form and diſcipline of it. For beſides his known talents as 
a ſecular man, he had acquired a high reputation of ſanctit 
ſince his converſion; having not only ſeparated himſelf 
from his wife, as we have obſerved — which in thoſe 
days was thought an extraordinary act of piety, but alſo 
conſigned over all his goods to the poor, and given himſelf 
up intirely to the things of God, It was on this * oh 
. i 8 LN | t. 
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doubt, too, that when the biſhop of Carthage died the year 
after, that is, in the year 248, none was judged ſo proper to 
ſucceed him as Cyprian. Cyprian himſelf, as Pontius tells us, 
was extremely againſt it, and kept out of the way, on pur- 
poſe to avoid the being choſe ; but the people inſiſted upon it, 
and he was forced to comply. The quiet and repoſe, which 
the chriſtians had enjoyed for the laſt forty years, had, it 
ſeems, greatly corrupted their manners; and therefore Cy- 
prian's Fr care, after his advancement to the biſhoprick, 
was to correct diſorders and reform abuſes. Luxury was pre- 
valent among them; and many of their women were not ſo 
ſtrict as they ſhould be, eſpecially in the article of dreſs; 
This occaſioned him to draw up his piece, De habitu virgi- 
num, or, Concerning the dreſs of young women; in which, 
beſides what he ſays on that particular head, he inculcates 
many leſſons of modeſty and ſobriety. | 
In the year 249, the emperor Decius began to iſſue out 
very ſevere edits againſt the chriſtians, which particularly 
affected thoſe upon the coaſts of Africa; and in the begin- 
ning of 250, the heathens in the circus and amphitheatre at 
Carthage, loudly inſiſted upon Cyprian's being thrown to the 
lions: a common method, as is well known, of deſtroying 
the primitive chriſtians. Cyprian upon this withdrew — 
his church at Carthage, and fled into retirement, to avoid 
the fury of the perſecution: which ſtep, how juſtifiable ſoever 
in itſelf, gave great ſcandal, and ſeems to have been conſi- 
dered by the clergy of Rome, in a publick letter written 
upon the ſubject of it to the clergy of Carthage, as a de- 
ſertion of his poſt and paſtoral duty. It is no wonder there- Cy»rian. 
fore to find Cyprian himſelf, as well as his apologiſt Pontius, Epiſt. ii. 
the writer of his life, ſo ſollicitous to excuſe it ; which they 
both endeavour to do by affirming, that “he was commanded 
to retire by a ſpecial revelation from heaven, and that his 
& flight was not the effect of any other fear but that of of- 
& fending God.“ It is remarkable, that this father was à Epiſt. ir, 
great pretender to viſions. For inſtance; in a letter to Cæ Vir. per 
cilius, he declares, “ that he had received a divine admonition, Pont. 
„ to mix water with wine in the ſacrament of the euchariſt, 
© in order to render it effectual.“ In another to the clergy, Epiſt. Ixii, 
concerning certain prieſts, who had reſtored ſome lapſed chri- 
ſtians too haſtily to the communion of the church, he threat- 
ens them to execute, ©* what he was ordered to do againſt 
te them, in a viſion, if they did not reſiſt. He makes the Epiſt. is, 
ſame threat to one Pupianus, who had ſpoken ill of him, 
ny” Pp 2 and 
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and withdrawn himſelf from his communion. In a letter 
likewiſe to the clergy and the people, he tells them, “how 
“ he had been admoniſhed and directed by God to ordain 
one Numidicus a prieſt.” The learned Mr. Dodwell has, in 
his Diſſertationes Cyprianicz, made a large collection of theſe 
viſions of Cyprian, which he treats with great reverence 
nay he goes ſo far as to pronounce all thoſe to be atheiſts, 
who ſhall preſume to queſtion the truth of them. Mr. Dod- 


well was 3 very learned, but he was too a very 


credulous man. any believe the exiſtence of a God, ay, 
and the truth of the chriſtian religion too, who have no great 
faith in the viſions of Cyprian: who have, we may ſay, no 
faith at all in them, but take them to have been, what they 
certainly were, either the deluſions of a diſtempered imagi- 
nation, or, as is more probable, fictions of his own, con- 
trived for ſuch purpoſcs, as he thought ſufficient to juſtify 
the fraud. 1 | 

As ſoon as Cyprian had withdrawn himſelf, he was pro- 
ſcribed by name, and his goods confiſcated. He lay con- 


cealed, but not inactive; for he continued to - write from 
time to time to the clergy and to the laity ſuch letters, as 


their unhappy ſituation and occaſions required. He exhort- 
ed the clergy to take care of the diſcipline of the church, of 
the poor, and eſpecially of thoſe, who ſuffered for the goſ- 


pel: and he gave them particular directions upon each of 


2 Cor. iv. 
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theſe heads. He exhorted the people to be of good courage, 
to ſtand faſt in the faith, and to perſevere againſt all the ter 

rors of periecution even unto death; aſſuring them, that the 
preſent “ afflictions, which were but for a moment, would 
&« work for them a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
& glory. When the perſecution was over, as it was in the 
year 251 Or 252, Cyprian returned to Carthage, and ap- 
peared again at the head of his clergy. He had now much 
buſineſs upon his hands, which was occaſioned in his ab- 
ſence, partly by the perſecution, and the diſorders attending 
it, and partly by diviſions which had ariſen among the chri- 
ſtians. The firſt thing that preſented itſelf was the caſe of 
the lapſi, or thoſe unhappy members of the church, who 
had not been able to ſtand the fiery t- ial of perſecution, but 
had been drawn by the terrors of it to renounce Chriſt, and 
ſacrifice to idols: and for the ſettling of this, he immedi- 
ately called a council at Carthage. The year after, he 
called another council to fit upon the baptiſm of infants; 


and in 255, a third to debate concerning baptifm received 
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from hereticks, which was there determined to be yoid and 
of no effect. All theſe points had produced great diſputes 
and diſturbances; and as to the laſt, namely, heretical 
baptiſm, it was ſo far from being fixed at Carthage to the 
ſatisfaction of the church, that Stephen the biſhop of Rome, 
and a great part of the chriſtian world, atterwards oppoſed 
it with the greateſt violence, | 

Theſe diviſions and tumults among the chriſtians raiſed 
a {ſecond perſecution againſt them, in the year 257, under 
the emperor Valerian. Stephen, biſhop of Rome, was put 
to death, and Cyprian was ſummoned to appear before Aſpa- 
ſius, the proconſul of Africa; by whom, after he had con- 
feſſed himſelf a chriſtian, and refuſed to ſacrifice to idols, 


he was condemned to be baniſhed. He was ſent, upon the 


24th of September, to Curebes, a maritime town of Zeu- 
gitania; and here, if you will believe Pontius, he had a 
viſion, admoniſhing him of his death, which was to happen 
the year after. When he had continued in this deſert, for 
ſuch it was, eleyen months, and without having ſuffered a 
forfeiture of his goods, Galerus Maximus, a new procon- 
ſul, who had ſucceeded Aſpaſius, recalled him from his exile, 
and ordered him to be publick at Carthage ; nevertheleſs, 
Galerus being retired to Utica, and Cyprian having inti- 
mations that he was to be carried thither, the latter ab- 
ſeconded, and, when ſoldiers were ſent to apprehend him, 
was not to be found. Cyprian excuſes this conduct in a 
letter, by ſaying, that „it was not the fear of death, which 
made him conceal himſelf, but that he thought it became 
& a biſhop to die upon the ſpot, and in ſight of that flock, 
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& over which he preſided.“ Accordingly, when the pro- Epiſt, izwe 


conſul returned to Carthage, Cyprian came forth, and 
preſented himſelf to the guards, who were commiſſioned 
@1d ready to ſeize. him, He was carried to the procon- 
ſul, who ordered him to be brought again on the mor- 
row. Cyprian being introduced, the proconſul aſked him, 
«* whether he was Thaſcius Cyprian?“ To which Cyprian 
anſwered, «I am, Procons. Have you preſided over theſe 
c ſacrilegious perſons? Cyprian, yes. P. the moſt hol 

«© emperors have commanded you to ſacrifice. C. I will 
* not do it. P. Conſider upon it. C. Execute your 
cc orders; for I need not conſider upon a thing ſo juſt.” 
Then the proconſul, after conferring a little with his coun- 
ſellors, delivered himſelf in the following terms: * You 
ec have lived long in this facrilegious way; you have en- 


© gaged 
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| ce paged many perſons in a deteſtable conſpiracy ; you have 
cc | te — with the Gods of the a 28 with 
< their moſt ſacred laws; nor have the moſt holy and pious 
cc emperors, Gallinus and Valerian, been able to recall you 
© to the religion of their anceſtors: Wherefore, being 
convicted of being the grand promoter and leader of the 
< preateſt crimes, you ſhall be made an example to thoſe; 
% whom you have ſeduced into a confederacy with you, 
< and ſhall ſatisfy the law by your death.” hen he had 
faid this, he pronounced upon him a ſentence, conceived 
in theſe terms: We will, and it is our pleaſure, that 
| < Thaſcius Cyprianus be beheaded ;” to which the martyr 
anſwered, << God be praiſed,” He was then led away to 

See S. Cy- | i | ; | 
priani Paſſfio the plate of execution, where he ſuffered with great firm- 
ex Ver. Cod. neſs and conſtancy; after he had been biſhop of Carthage 
2 ten years, and a chriſtian not more than twelve. He died 

um's life of upon the 14th of September in the year 258. 

him in Fell The works of this father and confeſſor have been very 
3 3 often printed. The firſt edition of any note was that of 
wm Rigaltius, printed at Paris in 1648; afterwards in 1666, 
with very great additions. This edition of Rigaltius was 
ene improved by Fell, biſhop of Oxford; at which 
place it was handſomely printed in 1682, with the Annales 
Cyprianici of Pearſon, biſhop of Cheſter, prefixed. Fell's 
edition was reprinted at Amſterdam in 1700; after which 
. a Benediftine monk publiſhed another edition of this father 
at Paris in the year 1727. The works of Cyprian, have 
been tranſlated into Engliſh by dr. Marſhall ; for this reaſon 
chiefly, that, of all the fathers none are capable of being 
made ſuch good uſe of, in ſupporting the doctrines and diſ- 

cipline of our church, as he. | 


CYRANO (BEROGERAC) a French author of a very 
particular character, was born in Gaſcony about the year 
Moreti, &c, 1620. His father, who was a gentleman, placed him at 
firſt under a prieſt in the neighbourhovd, who took board- 
ers to inſtruct them; but Cyrano, who from his very in- 
fancy had an averſion to thoſe ſervile wits, that apply them- 
ſelves to trifles as to the moſt eſſential points, made but 
little progreſs under ſuch a maſter. His father therefore 
removed him, and ſent him to Paris, where he left him 
to his own conduct without conſidering his tender age. 
This liberty of doing what he liked beſt put Cyrano upon 
a very dangerous deſign, while a friend of his 2 
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him from it, adviſing him to turn cadet in the regiment of 


guards, where all the young French gn ſerve their 
He 


apprenticeſhip in the art military. was but nineteen 
years of age, when he entered this company ; and here his 
natural courage, and readineſs to ferve his friends, ſoon 
made him known by the frequent duels he was engaged in, 
in'the quality of a ſecond. The courage he N upon 
theſe occaſions, and ſome other deſperate actions in which 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, got him the name of the Intrepid, 


which he retained to the end of his life, He was ſhot 


through the body at the ſiege of Mouzon, and run through 
the neck at the fiege of Arras, in the year 1640, The 
hardſhips he ſuffered at theſe two ſieges, the little hopes 
he had of preferment, and in ſhort, the great love he had 
for letters, made him renounce the trade of war, and ap- 
ply himſelf altogether to the exerciſe of wit. He had in- 


deed never neglected literature, but had often withdrawn 


himſelf, amidſt the diſſipations of a ſoldier's life, to read and 
to write. He compoſed many works, in which he ſhewed 
great fire and a moſt lively imagination. The mareſchal of 
Gaſſion, who loved men of wit and courage, becauſe he 
had both the one and the other himſelf, would have Cyrano 
with him; but he, being an idolater of liberty, looked 
upon this advantage as a conſtraint, that would never a- 
gree with him, and therefore refuſed it. Nevertheleſs at 
length, to comply with his friends, who preſſed him to 
procure a patron at court, he overcame this great paſſion 
for liberty, and placed himſelf with the duke of Arpajon 
in the year 1653. To this duke he dedicated his works 
the ſame year, for he had publiſhed none before; and they 
conſiſted of ſome letters written in his youth, with a tra- 
gedy, intitled, The death of Agrippina widow of Ger- 
manicus. He afterwards printed a comedy, called The 
pedant, or mere ſcholar ridiculed : but his other works 
were not printed till after his death, His comick hiſtory, 


of the ſtates and empires of the moon was printed in the 


year 1656. His comick hiſtory of the ftates and empires 
in the ſun, ſeveral letters and dialogues, and a fragment of 


phyſicks, were all collected and publiſhed afterwards in a vo- 


lume. His comick hiſtories and fragments ſhew, that he was 
well acquainted with Des Cartes's philoſophy. He died in 
I655, aged only 35 years: and his death was occaſioned 

a blow upon his head, which he unluckily received 


from the fall of a piece of wood five or fix months before. 
a bh 
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CYRIL | 

Theearl of Orrery, in his Remarks onthe life and writings 
of dr. Swift, has taken occaſion to ſpeak of this author in 
the following manner. Cyrano de Bergerac is a French 
<«< author of a ſingular character, who had a very peculiar 
& turn of wit and humour, in many reſpects reſembling 
<« that of Swift. He wanted the advantages of learning 
and a regular education: his imagination was leſs guarded 
and correct, but more agreeably extravagant. He has 
introduced into his philoſophical romance the ſyſtem of 
« Des Cartes, which was then much admired, intermixed 
c with ſeveral fine ſtrokes of juſt ſatire on the wild and 


* jmmechanical enquiries of the philoſophers and aſtrono- 


„ mers of that age: and in many parts he has evidently 
& directed the plan, which the dean of St. Patrick's has 
„ purſued.” f 


CYRILL, of Jeruſalem, was ordained a prieſt of that 
church by Maximus bithop of Jeruſalem; and after his 
death, which happened about the year 350, became his 
ſucceſior in that ſee, through the intereſt of Acacius biſhop 
of Cæſarea, and the biſhops of his party. This made the 
orthodoxy of Cyrill highly ſuſpected, becauſe Acacius was 
an Arian ; and St. Jerom abuſes Cyrill, as if he was one 
too: But though Theodoret aſſures us, that he was a ſound 


Caron. ap. believer and moſt ſtrenuous defender of the very doctrine 


349. 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
I. ii. c. xxvi. 


of the apoſtles. Be that as it will, his connexions with 
Acacius were preſently broken by a violent conteſt, which 
aroſe between them about the prerogatives of their re- 
ſpective ſees. The council of Nice had decreed to the 
biſhop of Jeruſalem the honour of precedency amongſt the 
biſhops of his province, without concerning itſelf at all 
with the right of the church of Cæſarea, which was me- 
tropolitan to that of Jerufalem. This made Maximus, and 
after him Cyrill, who were biſhops of Jeruſalem, to in- 
fiſt upon certain rights about conſecrating biſhops, and aſ- 
ſembling councils, which Acacius conſidered as an encroach- 
ment upon the juriſdictions of his province. Hence a quar- 
re] enſued, and Acacius calling a ſynod, contrived to have 
Cyrill depoſed, under the pretence of a very great ſin he 


had committed in the time of a late famine; and that was, 


expoſing to fale the treaſures of the church, and applying 
the money to the ſupport of the poor. This however 
might poſſibly have been paſſed over, as an offence of at 
leaſt a pardonable nature, but for one circumſtance that 

unluckily 


— 


be nothing more than a delu 
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antugkily attended it; which was, that amongſt theſe tre- 


ſures that were ſold, there was a rich embroidered robe, 
which had been preſented to the church by Conſtantine 
the great; and this ſame robe was afterwards ſeen to have 
been worn by a common actreſs upon the ſtage, This 
as ſoon as it was known, made the ears of all good 
people to tingle, and was indeed a moſt horrible profa- 
nation of that facred veſtment. | : 


Cyrill in the mean time, encouraged by the emperor | 
Conftantius himſelf, appealed from the ſentence of depo» + 


fition, which Acacius and his council had paſſed upon 
him, to the higher tribunal of a more numerous council; 
nevertheleſs he was obliged to retire to Tarſus, where he 
was kindly received by Sylvanus the biſhop. of that place, 


and ſuffered to celebrate the holy myſteries, and to preach 


in his dioceſe In 359, he appeared at the council of 
Selucia, where he was treated as a lawful biſhop, and had 
the rank of precedency given him by ſeveral biſhops, 
though Acacius did all he could to hinder it : which pro- 
voked Acacius to depoſe him a ſecond time. Under Ju- 
lian he was reſtored to his ſee of Jeruſalem, and is faid 
to have ridiculed very highly the attempts that were 
made in that reign to rebuild the temple. Laſtly un- 
der Theodoſius, we find him firmly eſtabliſhed in his old 


honours. and dignities, in which he continued unmo- 


leſted to the time of his death, which happened in the 
year 380, 


The remains of this father are not voluminous ; but 


conſiſteth only of three and twenty catecheſes, and a 


ſingle letter. The letter is indeed a remarkable one, as 


well for its being written to Conſtantius, as for the ſub- 


ject it is written upon : for it gives an account of that 
wonderful fign of the croſs, which appeared in the hea- 
vens at Jeruſalem, in the reign of this emperor. “ This 
c bleſied croſs, ſays Cyrill, thone forth at Jeruſalem, in 
« the days of Pentecoſt. It was the greateſt and moſt 


„ glorious of all croſſes; conſiſting wholly of light, and 


« reaching from the moſt holy mount Golgotha even to 
«© the holy mount of Olives. It was not ſeen only by 
& here and there a man, but manifeſtly ſhewn to the 
« whole city at once: and leſt you ſhould gueſs it to 
P of the imagination, 

„ it was held out to us for many hours together, exceed- 
« ing all the while the ſun in the force of its luſtre. 
VOI. III. Q q BEE 
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& The chriſtians were fo frightened with this amazing 
& prodigy, that they all with one accord ran to the 
& church: and the heathens began now with one heart 
& and voice to confeſs Jeſus to be the Chriſt, the only 
&« ſon of God: convinced from hence, that faith comet 
& not with the enticing words of man's wiſdom, but in 


ec demonſtration of the ſpirit, and of power; not as it is 


c preached by men only, but as manifeſted by ſigns and 


. . epiſt. c . 55 
i —— & wonders from heaven by God himſelf. 
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CYRILL, of Alexandria, ſucceeded his uncle Theo- 
philus in the biſhoprick of that place, in the year 412. 
The biſhops of Alexandria had long acquired great autho- 
rity and power in that city, and uſually exerciſed their 
Juriſdiction very rigorouſly. Cyrill was not of a temper to 
ſuffer any power to be diminiſhed or to relax in his hands; 
but on the contrary, as we ſhall ſee, took every opportu- 
nity to confirm and increaſe it. He was no ſooner ad- 
vanced to this ſee, than he drove the Novatians out of the 


city; and, as Dupin ſays, ſtript Theopemptus their biſhop 


of every thing he had. In 415 the Jews committed ſome 


Eceleſ. tom. inſult or other upon the chriſtians of- Alexandria, which fo 


iv. 


inflamed the holy zeal of Cyrill, that he put himſelf at the 
head of his Rin ty demoliſhed the ſynagogues of the Jews, 
drove them all out of the city, an ſuffered the chriſtians 
to pillage their effects. This adventure of Cyrill's how- 
ever highly diſpleaſed Oreſtes, the governor of the town; 
who began to be ſenſible, that the biſhop's authority was 
grown very potent, and if not timely ſupprefled, might 
poſſibly be found too ſtrong for that of the magiſtrate. Upon 
which. a kind of war broke out between Oreſtes and the 
biſhop, apd each had his party. The inhabitants were 
then inclined to be ſeditious; many tumults were raiſed, 


and ſome battles fought in the very ſtreets of Alexandria. 


One day, when Oreſtes was abroad in an open chariot, he 
found himſelf inſtantly ſurrounded with about five hun- 
dred monks, who had left their monaſteries to revenge the 
quarrel of their biſhop. They purſued him fiercely, wound- 
ed him- with ſtones, and had certainly killed him, if the 
people had not reſtrained their fury till his guards got up 
to his relief. Ammonius one of theſe monks, was after- 
wards ſeized by the order of Oreſtes, and being put upon 
the rack, died under the operation: Cyrill however, to 
make him amends, had him immediately canonized, and 

e took 
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took every publick opportunity of commending his zeal and 6 

conſtancy. About the ſame time there was at Alexandria 

a heathen philoſopheſs, named Hypathia, whoſe fame and 

character was every where ſo celebrated, that people came 

from all parts to ſee and to conſult her. Oreſtes ſaw her 

often, which made the chriſtians imagine, that it was ſhe, 

who inſpired the 1 with ſuch an averſion to their 

biſhop. This ſuſpicion wrought ſo ſtrongly upon ſome 

of their zealots, that on a certain day, they ſeized upon 

Hypathia, as ſhe was _—_— home, dragged her vio- 

lently through the ſtreets, and cauſed the mob to tear 

her limb from limb. Damaſcius, who wrote the life 

of Iſidore the philoſopher, charges Cyrill himſelf with 

being the contriver of this horrid murder: but Cave ſays, 

that Damaſcius was a heathen, and deſerves no credit 

in this caſe; for that the well-known probity of Cyrill Hiſt. Lite- 

would not ſuffer him to have been guilty of any thing ſo . + 

atrocious. 3 1720. 
But what affords the moſt memorable inſtance of Cyrill's 

zeal and ardor for pure chriſtianity, is his quarrel with 

Neſtorius biſhop of Conſtantinople. Neſtorius had urged 

in ſome of his homilies, that the virgin Mary ought not 

to be called the mother of God; and theſe homilies, com- 

ing to Egypt, raiſed no ſmall diſturbance among the monks 

there. Cyrill wrote a paſtoral letter to the monks, in which 

he maintained, that the virgin Mary was indeed the mo- 

ther of God, and therefore ought to be called ſo. As 

ſoon as Neſtorius heard of this letter, he openly declared 

Cyrill his enemy, and refuſed to have any farther com- 

merce with him. Cyrill upon this wrote Neſtorius a very 

civil letter, without approving his doctrine; which Neſto- 

rius anſwered as civilly, without retracting it. The affair was 

laid at length before Celeſtine biſhop of — after which 

Cyrill, ſupported by Celeſtine's authority, began to iſſue 

forth anathemas againſt Neſtorius and his doctrine. In 

ſhort, the quarrel roſe to ſuch a pitch, that it was neceſſary 

to convene a general council at Epheſus, in order to put 

an end to it: where ſome biſhops of the eaſt, who were 

aſſembled on the part of Neſtorius, gave Cyrill ſo warm 

an oppoſition that they got him deprived of his biſhoprick, 

and thrown into priſon. But he was ſoon ſet at liberty 

and reſtored, and gained a compleat victory over Neſtorius, 

who was depoſed from his ſee of Conſtantinople in 431. 

Cyrill returned to Alexandria, where he died in 444. . | 

5 | iſhop l 
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biſhop had certainly fought many fights, but whether 
or no they were good ones, may very well be . diſputed. 
He ſeems to have thought, like' his name-ſake in the 
laſt article, that faith was not to be propagated by the 
enticing words of man's wiſdom, but by power; though 
his power was very different from that there alluded 
| to. His works are voluminous, and have been often 
8 | printed. 2 om 
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